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FOREWORD 

THIS  VOLUME  represents  the  1975  record  of  my  Administration,  at  home 
and  abroad — speeches,  messages,  press  conferences  and  major  statements — 
documenting  a  momentous  year  of  achievement. 

These  collected  works  demonstrate  how  the  American  people,  in  the  first 
full  year  of  my  Presidency,  found  a  new  realism.  We  crossed  the  threshold  from 
recession  to  restored  economic  progress,  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
creating  a  new  spirit  of  self-confidence. 

It  was  in  this  momentous  year  that  we  finally  extricated  ourselves  from  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  Americans  were  finally  at  peace  with  the  entire  world  and  in 
harmony  at  home. 

These  documents  tell  the  story  of  how  a  new  era  of  national  confidence 
began  to  take  hold.  The  mood  of  our  people  improved  in  a  manner  incon- 
ceivable early  in  the  previous  year. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  I  journeyed  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  in  search 
of  peace — to  Bonn,  Helsinki,  Rome,  Peking,  Manila  and  other  capitals.  I  am 
proud  of  what  our  diplomacy  achieved  in  stabilizing  the  world  order,  as  these 
papers  attest — in  the  Sinai  withdrawal  agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
and  in  other  historic  achievements.  The  year  1975  also  marked  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  ties  with  the  Atlantic  Community  and  Japan. 

As  America  moved  toward  its  third  century,  we  faced  new  challenges  with 
new  realism.  These  pages  record  the  continuing  American  adventure  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  aspects.  They  contain  the  drama  of  1975 — the  momentous 
prelude  to  our  200th  anniversary. 
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PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  public  messages  and  statements 
of  the  38th  President  of  the  United  States  that  were  released  by  the  White  House 
during  the  period  January  1-December  31, 1975.  Volumes  covering  the  Admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  and  the 
first  3  years  of  President  Hoover  are  also  available. 

The  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  compilation  of  the  messages 
and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  covering  the  period  1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by 
James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under  Congressional  authority  between 
1896  and  1899.  Since  then,  various  private  compilations  have  been  issued  but  there 
was  no  uniform  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found 
only  in  the  form  of  mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the 
press.  The  Commission  therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official 
series  in  which  Presidential  writings,  addresses,  and  remarks  of  a  public  nature 
could  be  made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register  issued  under  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  1506).  The  Committee's  regulations,  establish- 
ing the  series  and  providing  for  the  coverage  of  prior  years,  are  reprinted  as 
Appendix  D. 

Content  and  Arrangement 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  that  were  White  House 
press  releases,  on  material  issued  by  the  White  House  Press  Office,  and  on 
transcripts  of  news  conferences.  Where  available,  original  source  materials, 
including  tape  recordings,  have  been  used  to  protect  against  errors  in 
transcription.  The  items  are  presented  in  chronological  order. 

The  dates  shown  in  the  item  headings  are  White  House  release  dates.  In 
instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs  from  the  release  date,  that 
fact  is  shown  in  the  note  immediately  below  the  item  heading.  Textnotes,  foot- 
notes, and  cross  references  have  been  supplied  only  where  needed  for  purposes 
of  identification  or  clarity. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  and  all  times  shown  are  local  time.  Similarly,  statements,  messages, 
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and  letters  were  released  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Appendixes  have  been  provided  to  cover  special  categories  of  Presidential 
issuances  and  actions,  as  noted  below. 

White  House  releases  not  included  as  items  in  this  volume  and  not  listed  in 
later  appendixes  are  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

A  complete  listing  by  number  and  subject  of  all  proclamations,  Executive 
orders,  and  similar  documents  required  by  law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  appears  in  Appendix  B  for  the  period  covered  by  this  volume. 

The  President  is  also  required  by  law  to  transmit  numerous  reports  to  the 
Congress  at  fixed  intervals.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume  are  listed  in  Appendix  C. 

This  series  is  under  the  direction  of  Fred  J.  Emery,  Director,  and  Ernest  J. 
Galdi,  Deputy  Director,  of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  Editors  of  this 
volume  were  Margaret  M.  Donohoe,  Kenneth  R.  Payne,  Wilma  P.  Greene,  and 
Doris  O'Keefe. 

Photographs  were  made  available  through  the  White  House  Photo  Office. 

The  typography  and  design  of  this  volume  was  developed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  M.  Worley  of  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

James  B.  Rhoads 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 
Joel  W.  Solomon 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
May  1977 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
January  1,  1975 

THE  PRIVACY  ACT  of  1974,  S.  3418,  represents  an  initial  advance  in  protect- 
ing a  right  precious  to  every  American — the  right  of  individual  privacy. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  have  signed  this  bill  because  of  my  own  personal 
concern  in  the  privacy  issue.  As  Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Council  Committee 
on  the  Right  of  Privacy,  I  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  vital  need  to  provide 
adequate  and  uniform  privacy  safeguards  for  the  vast  amounts  of  personal 
information  collected,  recorded,  and  used  in  our  complex  society.  It  was  my 
objective  then,  as  it  is  today,  to  seek,  first,  opportunities  to  set  the  Federal  house 
in  order  before  prescribing  remedies  for  State  and  local  government  and  the 
private  sector. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  signified  an  historic  beginning  by  codifying  funda- 
mental principles  to  safeguard  personal  privacy  in  the  collection  and  handling 
of  recorded  personal  information  by  Federal  agencies.  This  bill,  for  the  most 
part,  strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  left 
alone  and  the  interest  of  society  in  open  government,  national  defense,  foreign 
policy,  law  enforcement,  and  a  high  quality  and  trustworthy  Federal  work 
force. 

No  bill  of  this  scope  and  complexity — particularly  initial  legislation  of  this 
type — can  be  completely  free  of  imperfections.  While  I  am  pleased  that  the 
[Privacy  Protection  Study]  Commission  created  by  this  law  has  been  limited 
to  purely  advisory  functions,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  provisions  for  disclosure 
of  personal  information  by  agencies  make  no  substantive  change  in  the  current 
law.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  adequately  protect  the  individual 
against  unnecessary  disclosures  of  personal  information. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Congressional  sponsors  of  this  legislation  and 
their  staffs  who  have  forged  a  strong  bipartisan  constituency  in  the  interest 
of  protecting  the  right  of  individual  privacy.  Experience  under  this  legislation, 
as  well  as  further  exploration  of  the  complexities  of  the  issue,  will  no  doubt  lead 
to  continuing  legislative  and  executive  efforts  to  reassess  the  proper  balance 
between  the  privacy  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  society.  I  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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[1]  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  January  1 

My  Administration  will  act  aggressively  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  for 
every  American,  and  I  call  on  the  full  support  of  all  Federal  personnel  in  im- 
plementing requirements  of  this  legislation. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3418,  approved  December  31,  1974,  is  Public  Law  93-579  (88  Stat.  1896).  The  state- 
ment was  released  at  Vail,  Colo. 


Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
January  3,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  including  the  leadership,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  I  am  signing  into  law  today,  will  determine 
for  many,  many  years  American  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  most  significant  trade  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  trade  agreement  programs  some  four  decades  ago. 

It  demonstrates  our  deep  commitment  to  an  open  world  economic  order 
and  interdependence  as  essential  conditions  of  mutual  economic  health.  The 
act  will  enable  Americans  to  work  with  others  to  achieve  expansion  of  the 
international  flow  of  goods  and  services,  thereby  increasing  economic  well- 
being  throughout  the  world. 

It  will  thus  help  reduce  international  tensions  caused  by  trade  disputes.  It 
will  mean  more  and  better  jobs  for  American  workers,  with  additional  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  American  consumer. 

There  are  four  very  basic  elements  to  this  trade  act:  authority  to  negotiate 
further  reductions  and  elimination  of  trade  barriers;  a  mandate  to  work  with 
other  nations  to  improve  the  world  trading  system,  and  thereby  avoid  impedi- 
ments to  vital  services  as  well  as  markets;  reform  of  U.S.  laws  involving  injurious 
and  unfair  competition;  and  improvement  of  our  economic  relations  with  non- 
market  economies  and  developing  countries. 

Our  broad  negotiating  objectives  under  this  act  are  to  obtain  more  open  and 
equitable  market  access  for  traded  goods  and  services,  to  assure  fair  access  to 
essential  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  to  provide  our  citizens  with  an  increased 
opportunity  to  purchase  goods  produced  abroad,  and  to  seek  modernization  of 
the  international  trading  system. 

Under  the  act,  the  Administration  will  provide  greater  relief  for  American 
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industry  suffering  from  increased  imports  and  more  effective  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  workers,  firms,  and  communities. 

The  legislation  allows  us  to  act  quickly  and  to  effectively  counter  foreign 
import  actions  which  unfairly  place  American  labor  and  industry  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  world  market. 

It  authorizes  the  Administration,  under  certain  conditions,  to  extend  non- 
discriminatory tariff  treatment  to  countries  whose  imports  do  not  currently 
receive  such  treatment  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  important  part  of  our 
commercial  and  overall  relations  with  Communist  countries. 

Many  of  the  act's  provisions  in  this  area  are  very  complex  and  may  well  prove 
difficult  to  implement.  I  will,  of  course,  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  I  must 
express  my  reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  legislative  language  that  can  only 
be  seen  as  objectionable  and  discriminatory  by  other  sovereign  nations. 

The  United  States  now  joins  all  other  major  industrial  countries,  through  this 
legislation,  in  a  system  of  tariff  preferences  for  imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries. Although  I  regret  the  rigidity  and  the  unfairness  in  these  provisions, 
especially  with  respect  to  certain  oil-producing  countries,  I  am  now  undertaking 
the  first  steps  to  implement  this  preference  system  by  this  summer.  Most  devel- 
oping countries  are  clearly  eligible,  and  I  hope  that  still  broader  participation 
can  be  possible  by  that  time. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  act  contains  certain  provisions  to  which  we  have 
some  objection  and  others  which  vary  somewhat  from  the  language  we  might 
have  preferred.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation — spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
Congress — I  will  do  my  best  to  work  out  any  necessary  accommodations. 

The  world  economy  will  continue  under  severe  strain  in  the  months  ahead. 
This  act  enables  the  United  States  to  constructively  and  to  positively  meet  chal- 
lenges in  international  trade.  It  affords  us  a  basis  for  cooperation  with  all  trading 
nations.  Alone,  the  problems  of  each  can  only  multiply;  together,  no  difficulties 
are  insurmountable. 

We  must  succeed.  I  believe  we  will. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures  to  come  out  of  the  93d  Congress. 
I  wish  to  thank  very,  very  generously  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of  this  Administration — as  well  as  the 
public — who  contributed  so  much  to  this  legislation's  enactment. 

At  this  point,  I  will  sign  the  bill. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  2:04   p.m.   in   the  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  10710)  is  Public  Law 

East  Room  at  the  White  House.  93-618   (88  Stat.  1978). 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Nurse  Training  Bill. 
January  3,  1975 

[Dated  January  2, 1975.    Released  January  3, 1975  ] 

I  HAVE  withheld  my  approval  from  H.R.  17085,  a  bill  that  would  amend 
Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  support  for  the  training 
of  nurses. 

This  measure  would  authorize  excessive  appropriations  levels — more  than 
$650  million  over  the  three  fiscal  years  covered  by  the  bill.  Such  high  Federal 
spending  for  nursing  education  would  be  intolerable  at  a  time  when  even  high 
priority  activities  are  being  pressed  to  justify  their  existence. 

I  believe  nurses  have  played  and  will  continue  to  play  an  invaluable  role  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services.  The  Federal  taxpayer  can  and  should  selectively 
assist  nursing  schools  to  achieve  educational  reforms  and  innovations  in  support 
of  that  objective.  The  Administration's  1976  budget  request  will  include  funds 
for  this  purpose.  Furthermore,  I  intend  to  urge  the  94th  Congress  to  enact 
comprehensive  health  personnel  training  legislation  that  will  permit  support 
of  nurse  training  initiatives  to  meet  the  new  problems  of  the  1970's. 

This  act  inappropriately  proposes  large  amounts  of  student  and  construction 
support  for  schools  of  nursing.  Without  any  additional  Federal  stimulation,  we 
expect  that  the  number  of  active  duty  registered  nurses  will  increase  by  over  50 
percent  during  this  decade. 

Such  an  increase  suggests  that  our  incentives  for  expansion  have  been 
successful,  and  that  continuation  of  the  current  Federal  program  is  likely  to  be 
of  less  benefit  to  the  Nation  than  using  these  scarce  resources  in  other  ways. 
One  result  of  this  expansion  has  been  scattered  but  persistent  reports  of  regis- 
tered nurse  unemployment,  particularly  among  graduates  of  associate  degree 
training  programs. 

Today's  very  different  outlook  is  not  reflected  in  this  bill.  We  must  concen- 
trate Federal  efforts  on  the  shortage  of  certain  nurse  specialists,  and  persistent 
geographic  maldistribution.  However,  this  proposal  would  allocate  less  than 
one-third  of  its  total  authorization  to  these  problems.  Moreover,  it  fails  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  geographic  maldistribution. 

Support  for  innovative  projects — involving  the  health  professions,  nursing, 
allied  health,  and  public  health— should  be  contained  in  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  assure  that  decisions  made  in  one  sector  relate  to  decisions  made  in 
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another,  and  to  advance  the  concept  of  an  integrated  health  service  delivery 
team.  By  separating  out  nursing  from  other  health  personnel  categories,  this 
bill  would  perpetuate  what  has  in  the  past  been  a  fragmented  approach. 

The  enrolled  bill  would  also  extend  various  special  nursing  student  assist- 
ance provisions  of  current  law.  Nursing  students  are  overwhelmingly  under- 
graduates, and  as  such  should  be — and  are — entitled  to  the  same  types  of  student 
assistance  available  generally  under  the  Office  of  Education's  programs  for 
post-secondary  education.  These  include,  in  particular,  guaranteed  loans  and 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  for  financially  hard-pressed  students.  Cate- 
gorical nursing  student  assistance  activities  are  not  appropriate  and  should  be 
phased  out,  as  the  Administration  has  proposed. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  2, 1975. 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Milk  Price  Support  Bill. 
January  3,  1975 

I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from  S.  4206,  entitled  "an  act  to  provide 
price  support  for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
fore, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  would  require  an  immediate  increase  of  $1.12  per  hundredweight 
in  the  support  price  for  milk,  to  a  record  high  of  $7.69.  Thereafter,  through 
March  31,  1976,  further  upward  adjustments  would  be  required  every  three 
months  as  necessary  to  reflect  changes  in  the  parity  index  and  parity  price  for 
milk. 

Such  large  increases  in  milk  prices  to  producers  would  be  highly  inflationary 
to  consumers  and  unnecessary.  The  initial  increase  alone  would  raise  fluid  milk 
prices  to  consumers  by  about  6  cents  per  half  gallon  of  milk  and  require  in- 
creasing CCCs  [Commodity  Credit  Corporation]  purchase  price  for  cheese, 
and  subsequently  market  prices,  11  or  12  cents  per  pound.  Correspondingly 
large  increases  in  the  support  purchase  prices  for  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
also  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  higher  support  price  for  milk. 

These  significantly  higher  prices  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's continued  and  concerted  efforts  to  combat  inflation  and  its  serious 
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effects  on  the  Nation's  economy.  Moreover,  such  prices  would  ultimately  be 
damaging  to  the  dairy  industry  and  milk  producers. 

Consumers  are  resisting  prices  they  must  now  pay  for  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  To  artificially  force  prices  still  higher,  as  this  legislation  would  do, 
would  result  in  further  declines  in  consumption  and  be  a  strong  stimulus  to 
excess  milk  production. 

To  further  reduce  the  demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products  by  the  increased 
prices  provided  in  this  legislation  would  be  detrimental  to  the  dairy  industry. 
A  dairy  farmer  cannot  be  well  served  by  Government  action  that  prices  his 
product  out  of  the  market.  It  also  would  be  detrimental  since  the  Government 
would  be  required  to  buy  the  large  surpluses  of  manufactured  dairy  products 
which  this  legislation  would  generate.  This  would  cost  taxpayers  more  than  $400 
million  during  the  life  of  the  bill. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of  producers,  consumers,  taxpayers,  and  the 
Government  that  this  legislation  not  be  signed  into  law. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  3, 1975. 
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Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Establishing  Rules  of 
Evidence  in  Federal  Court  Proceedings.     January  3,  1975 

I  HAVE  approved  H.R.  5463,  a  bill  establishing  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory uniform  rules  of  evidence  on  the  admissibility  of  proof  in  Federal  court 
proceedings. 

Enactment  of  this  code  culminates  some  13  years  of  study  by  distinguished 
experts  on  the  Federal  judicial  system.  It  will  lend  greater  uniformity,  accessi- 
bility, and  intelligibility  to  Federal  rules  of  evidence. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  of  Evidence  and  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice,  and  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Their  joint  efforts  in  a  healthy  spirit  of  compromise 
were  essential  to  the  completion  of  this  new  legal  legislation. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  5463,  approved  January  2,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-595  (88  Stat.  1926). 
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Statement  on  Signing  Bills  Honoring  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Harry  S.  Truman.     January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  two  bills  that  honor  former  Presidents  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

S.  1418,  the  Herbert  Hoover  memorial  bill,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  available  $7  million  in  matching  grants  to  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution at  Stanford  University  for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  a  new 
memorial  building.  This  memorial  building  will  complete  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion's library  and  research  complex.  The  addition  of  this  building  will  make 
the  dream  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  1919,  when  the  institution  was  founded,  a 
reality.  With  expanded  facilities,  the  institution  will  be  strengthened  as  a 
national  and  international  center  for  advanced  research  on  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century.  It  will  make  available  to  scholars  and  students  from  each  of  our 
States  and  every  country  in  the  world  the  research  facilities  essential  to  academic 
scholarship. 

S.  3548,  the  Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act,  establishes  a  $30 
million  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  These  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the 
Truman  Foundation  to  provide  4-year  college  scholarships  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  outstanding  students  interested  in  public  service  careers.  There  is  no 
fixed  number  of  scholarships,  but  at  least  one  must  be  awarded  in  each  State 
where  there  is  a  qualified  applicant. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  memorial  bill  and  the  Harry  S  Truman  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act  create  living  memorials  to  two  Presidents  and  honor  their  many 
years  of  extraordinary  and  selfless  public  service.  I  am  privileged  to  sign  the 
Hoover  and  Truman  memorial  legislation. 

note:   As  enacted,   S.    1418,   approved   January  2,       Law    93-585    (88    Stat.    1918)    and    Public    Law 
1975,  and  S.  3548,  approved  January  4,  are  Public       93-642  (88  Stat.  2276),  respectively. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974. 
January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  given  my  approval  to  S.  754,  the  so-called  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974.  I 
have  done  so,  however,  with  some  reservations. 
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I  fully  endorse  the  goal  of  speedy  justice,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  bill.  If  its  time  limits  are  not  met,  section  3162  provides  for 
dismissal  of  the  indictment  and  permits  the  trial  judge  to  decide  whether  a  sub- 
sequent reindictment  would  be  permitted.  I  believe  that  dismissal  without 
precluding  reindictment  would  constitute  an  ample  sanction  to  insure  that 
prompt  trials  do  take  place.  I  hope  that  the  sound  discretion  of  our  Federal 
district  court  judges  will  minimize  the  possibility  that  a  defendant  will  be 
unnecessarily  exonerated  from  punishment  for  a  serious  offense  without  ever 
having  undergone  a  trial. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  call  for  prompt  Congressional  action  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  for  the  creation 
of  51  additional  Federal  district  court  judgeships  in  33  separate  judicial  districts 
across  the  country.  This  measure  recognizes  that  justice  delayed  is  too  often 
justice  denied.  However,  without  a  commitment  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
which  the  bill  will  impose  on  our  Federal  judiciary,  as  well  as  prosecutors,  its 
benefits  become  transparent. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommendation  was  advanced  in  1972,  and  Senate 
hearings  incorporating  the  proposal  were  conducted  in  1973.  To  date,  however, 
this  legislation  has  not  been  scheduled  for  action.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  priority 
item  for  the  94th  Congress. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  754,  approved  January  3,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-619  (88  Stat.  2076). 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974. 
January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  approved  H.R.  10701,  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974. 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  urged  on  several  occasions  that  the  Congress  give 
high  priority  to  our  executive  branch  request  for  legislation  dealing  with  deep- 
water  ports.  I  considered  this  an  important  step  in  our  national  effort  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy  at  reasonable  prices,  and  I  therefore  commend  the 
93d  Congress  for  completing  work  on  the  measure  before  adjournment. 

Deepwater  ports  can  provide  the  safest,  most  efficient,  and  least  expensive 
means  for  transporting  petroleum  supplies  that  we  obtain  from  foreign  sources. 
This  act  establishes  the  necessary  legal  framework  for  licensing  the  construction 
and  operation  of  port  facilities  in  naturally  deep  water  distant  from  our  coast- 
lines, where  supertankers  can  unload  their  cargo  into  underwater  pipelines. 
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Because  of  their  immense  capacity,  supertankers  can  reduce  by  nearly  one- 
third  the  cost  of  hauling  a  barrel  of  oil.  The  use  of  deepwater  ports  also  reduces 
the  danger  of  oil  spills,  since  fewer  conventional  tankers  would  be  required  to 
deliver  oil  to  our  crowded  inshore  harbors.  Our  existing  ports  are  not  deep 
enough  to  handle  supertankers  safely,  and  dredging  existing  ports  can  be  very 
expensive  as  well  as  environmentally  undesirable.  r 

The  Deepwater  Port  Act  is  a  significant  addition  to  our  program  for  supply- 
ing the  Nation's  energy  needs.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  sign  it  into  law  as  one  of 
my  first  acts  of  the  new  year. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  10701,  approved  January  3,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-627  (88  Stat.  2126). 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1974. 
January  4,  1975 

I  AM  SIGNING  into  law  H.R.  15223,  the  Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  will  make  revisions  to  laws  concerning  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials,  authorize  funds  for  rail  safety  enforcement  and  research,  and  make 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB)  a  completely  independent 
agency. 

This  bill  will  expand  the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
regulate  the  safe  transportation  of  hazardous  materials.  While  this  expansion 
of  powers  goes  against  my  general  goal  of  reducing  Federal  regulation  where 
possible,  I  recognize  the  problems  that  have  existed  in  the  past  with  the  han- 
dling of  hazardous  materials.  That  concern  has  led  me  to  approve  the  bill 
because  of  the  significant  dangers  associated  with  handling  these  materials 
and  the  possible  effects  on  people  living  near  transportation  facilities. 

I  remain  committed,  however,  to  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  minimum 
possible  Federal  involvement  in  matters  that  are  best  handled  by  State,  local, 
or  private  authorities  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  regulation.  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  implement  this  bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  the  public  safety,  while  at  the  same  time  not  putting  any  unnecessary 
burden  or  paperwork  on  our  Nation's  industry  and  trade.  I  think  regulations 
on  hazardous  materials  can  be  enforced  in  a  way  to  meet  both  these  objectives. 

Travel  in  the  United  States  will  be  safer  because  of  Federal  actions  which 
will  be  taken  under  this  new  law.  However,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
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also  have  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
are  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  that  only  the  most  most  necessary  new 
Federal  programs  are  pursued.  This  requires  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  carefully  review  the  total  Federal  budget  and  not  each  item  separately. 
H.R.  15223  requires  NTSB  to  submit  its  budget  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions directly  to  the  Congress.  This  severely  limits  my  ability  to  view  these 
recommendations  in  the  context  of  the  overall  budgets  and  their  effect  on  the 
economy,  in  public  borrowing,  and  other  considerations. 

Although  I  have  signed  H.R.  15223  into  law  because  it  will  improve  trans- 
portation safety,  I  will  ask  Congress  to  correct  this  unacceptable  budget  and 
legislative  submission  provision. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  15223,  approved  January  3,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-633  (88  Stat.  2156). 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act.     January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  into  law  S.  1017,  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act.  My  Administration  is  committed  to  furthering  the  self-determi- 
nation of  Indian  communities  without  terminating  the  special  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Indian  people. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  will 
enhance  our  efforts  to  implement  this  policy  of  Indian  self-determination. 

Title  I  of  this  act  gives  the  permanence  and  stature  of  law  to  the  objective  of 
my  Administration  of  allowing — indeed  encouraging — Indian  tribes  to  operate 
programs  serving  them  under  contract  to  the  Federal  Government.  Further- 
more, with  the  passage  of  this  act,  Indian  communities  and  their  leaders  now 
share  with  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility  for  the  full  realization  of 
this  objective.  It  will  be  through  the  initiatives  of  Indian  communities  that  the 
authorities  provided  in  this  act  will  be  implemented.  I  urge  these  communities 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  them  and  pledge  the  support  of  this 
Administration. 

In  addition  to  making  this  kind  of  contracting  a  right,  the  act  does  much  to 
make  it  feasible  and  practical.  For  example,  it  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  make  grants  to  tribal  organizations  to  help  them  develop  the  abilities 
of  potential  workers — through  training  and  other  means — to  operate  these 
programs.  At  the  request  of  the  tribe,  it  also  allows  Federal  employees  who  work 
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in  programs  transferred  to  tribal  operation  to  continue  working  without  losing 
Federal  fringe  benefits,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  tribe  to  begin  operation 
with  a  nucleus  of  experienced  employees. 

The  granting  authority  provided  in  this  act  can  also  be  used  to  strengthen 
tribal  governments  and  tribally-funded  programs. 

Title  II,  the  Indian  Education  Assistance  Act,  amends  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  to  give  the  Indian  community  a  stronger  role  in  approving  or  disapproving 
the  use  of  funds  for  children  in  public  schools.  It  also  provides  for  better  plan- 
ning in  the  use  of  these  funds  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  Indian 
students. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  marks  a  milestone  for  Indian  people.  It 
will  enable  this  Administration  to  work  more  closely  and  effectively  with  the 
tribes  for  the  betterment  of  all  the  Indian  people  by  assisting  them  in  meeting 
goals  they  themselves  have  set. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  1017,  approved  January  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-638  (88  Stat.  2203). 
11 

Statement  on  Signing  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Amendments 
of  1974.     January  4,  1975 

I  AM  SIGNING  S.  3934,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of  1974. 

This  bill  contains  three  energy-related  provisions  which  I  find  highly  desir- 
able. First,  it  will  establish  55  miles  per  hour  as  the  national  speed  limit  on  a 
permanent  basis.  This  limit  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value  in  not  only  saving 
fuel  but  in  decreasing  the  loss  of  life  on  our  highways. 

Second,  this  bill  will  extend  the  carpooling  demonstration  program  for  1 
year,  until  December  31,  1975.  This  program  provides  funds  to  States  and 
localities  to  encourage  the  use  of  carpools.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  estimated  that  it  could  save  this  country  5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 
In  addition,  it  will  reduce  air  pollution  and  urban  congestion. 

Third,  the  bill  will  increase  the  allowable  weights  for  trucks  on  interstate 
highways.  Largely  because  of  the  lower  speed  limit,  many  truckers  have  found 
themselves  in  an  economic  bind,  with  decreased  productivity.  This  modest 
increase  in  allowable  truck  weights  should  help  them  regain  that  productivity, 
without  threatening  public  safety  on  the  highways. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  would  also  make  many  undesirable  changes  in  the 
highway  programs.  For  one,  it  would  provide  $347  million  in  additional 
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authorizations  for  existing  highway  programs  and  $405  million  for  new  cate- 
gorical grants.  Of  these  amounts,  more  than  $500  million  in  contract  authority 
would  be  available  to  States  without  further  action  by  the  Congress. 

Since  funds  for  many  of  the  existing  programs  are  already  being  deferred, 
these  extra  authorizations  are  not  needed.  Approving  these  funds  at  this  time 
would  not  only  be  unnecessary  but  highly  inflationary  as  well.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Administration  is  reduce  or  eliminate  categorical  grants. 
This  bill  provides  authorizations  for  numerous  new  categorical  grant  programs. 
Accordingly,  I  will  recommend  to  Congress  that  release  of  most  of  this  highway 
obligational  authority  be  deferred  for  1975. 1  hope  Congress  will  agree  with  this 
plan. 

The  94th  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  work  together  to  develop  a 
highway  program  for  this  decade  which  is  compatible  with  our  national  trans- 
portation and  economic  objectives.  I  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  develop 
such  a  program. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3934,  approved  January  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-643  (88  Stat.  2281). 

12 

Statement  on  Signing  the  Headstart,  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974.     January  4,  1975 

I  SIGNED  into  law  H.R.  14449,  the  Headstart,  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974,  a  bill  which  continues  the  Community 
Action  program  under  a  new  agency,  the  Community  Services  Administration. 

Although  I  have  many  reservations  about  features  of  this  bill,  I  am  signing 
it  because  the  measure  is  probably  the  best  compromise  we  can  hope  to  obtain. 
The  deadlock  that  has  continued  for  several  years  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  future  of  the  Community  Action  program  and 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  to  be  broken. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  transfer  of  a  successor  agency  into  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  While  I  would  have  preferred  to  end  direct 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies,  the  Congress,  in  this 
bill,  has  taken  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  gradually  scaled 
down  the  Federal  funding  for  these  agencies  and  included  the  Community 
Action  program  in  the  transfer  to  HEW. 

I  believe  strongly  that  Federal  social  and  economic  assistance  programs 
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should  be  developed  and  operated  with  great  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
But  I  also  feel  strongly  that  those  needs  will  be  better  served  when  programs 
that  benefit  the  disadvantaged  are  considered  and  managed  together. 

To  this  end,  I  have  ordered  the  development  of  a  reorganization  plan,  as 
authorized  by  this  bill,  for  my  review. 

I  am  also  considering  sending  to  the  Congress  proposals  that  will  eliminate 
unnecessary  organizational  impediments  contained  in  this  measure.  These 
proposals  would  assure  more  orderly  and  efficient  management  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  poor. 

Finally,  to  avoid  waste  of  effort  that  might  occur,  I  will  not  seek  funding  for 
duplicate  program  authorities  provided  in  the  enrolled  bill. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  in  helping  bring  to  an  end  the  stalemate 
over  this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  making  these  programs  an  effective  part 
of  our  overall  effort  to  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  14449,  approved  January  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-644  (88  Stat.  2291). 

13 

Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Establishing  the  Lowell 
Historic  Canal  District  Commission.     January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  approved  H.R.  14689,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  a  plan  for  the  preservation, 
interpretation,  development,  and  use  of  the  historic,  cultural,  and  architectural 
resources  of  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

This  legislation  establishes  a  nine-member  commission  for  the  purposes  out- 
lined with  an  authorization  of  $150,000  to  support  the  work  of  the  commission. 

In  signing  this  bill  into  law,  I  associate  myself  fully  with  the  view  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  that  "Congress  would  be  required  to  take  additional 
affirmative  action  before  any  federal  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the 
plan  would  be  made." 

This  view  makes  it  clear  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  or  its  author- 
ization of  Federal  funds  to  support  the  work  of  the  commission,  constitutes 
any  commitment  to  future  Federal  funding  or  participation  in  the  Canal  Dis- 
trict project.  Enactment  of  the  bill  does  not  alter  the  criteria  determining 
whether  Federal  support  will  be  provided  areas  such  as  the  Lowell  Historic 
Canal  District. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  foregoing  considerations  should  guide  the  commission 
in  the  preparation  of  its  plan,  and  I  have  approved  the  measure  on  that  basis. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  14689,  approved  January  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-645  (88  Stat.  2330). 

14 

Statement  on  Signing  the  Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974. 
January  4,  1975 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  signed  H.R.  17045, 1  am  pleased  with  most  of  its  provi- 
sions but  concerned  about  others. 

The  provisions  concerning  the  Federal-State  partnership  program  for  social 
services  successfully  concludes  many  long  months  of  negotiations  among  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Governors,  State 
administrators,  and  spokesmen  for  producers  and  consumers.  Ending  a  long 
impasse,  the  efforts  of  all  exemplify  my  call  for  communication,  cooperation, 
conciliation,  and  compromise  when  I  assumed  the  office  of  President. 

The  second  element  of  this  bill  involves  the  collection  of  child  support  pay- 
ments from  absent  parents.  I  strongly  agree  with  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  however,  certain  provisions  of  this  legislation  go 
too  far  by  injecting  the  Federal  Government  into  domestic  relations.  Specifi- 
cally, provisions  for  use  of  the  Federal  courts,  the  tax  collection  procedures  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  excessive  audit  requirements  are  an  undesir- 
able and  an  unnecessary  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government  into  domestic 
relations.  They  are  also  an  undesirable  addition  to  the  workload  of  the  Federal 
courts,  the  IRS,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Audit 
Agency.  Further,  the  establishment  of  a  parent  locator  service  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  access  to  all  Federal  records  raises 
serious  privacy  and  administrative  issues.  I  believe  that  these  defects  should  be 
corrected  in  the  next  Congress,  and  I  will  propose  legislation  to  do  so. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  legislation  follows  a  desirable  trend  in 
Federal-State  relations.  It  will  improve  the  results  of  programs  previously  ham- 
pered by  unrealistic  assumptions  of  Federal  review  and  control.  Those  decisions 
related  to  local  conditions  and  needs  will  be  made  at  the  State  level,  while 
Federal  responsibilities  are  clearly  delineated.  Indeed,  the  interests  of  not  only 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  but  also  producers  and  consumers  are  recog- 
nized and  protected. 
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I  also  believe  that  this  new  legislation  significantly  improves  program  ac- 
countability and  focuses  funds  on  those  most  in  need  of  services. 

In  summary,  I  regard  the  social  services  provisions  as  a  major  piece  of  domes- 
tic legislation  and  a  significant  step  forward  in  Federal-State  relations. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  17045,  approved  January  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  93-647  (88  Stat.  2337). 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Extend  Funding  for 
Rural  Environmental  Programs.     January  4,  1915 

[Dated  January  3, 1975.    Released  January  4, 1975 ] 

I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from  S.  3943,  a  bill  "to  extend  the  time  for  using 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  1973  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  1974  Rural  Environmental  Conservation  Program." 

The  bill  would  extend  from  December  31,  1974,  to  December  31,  1975,  the 
time  within  which  farmers  may  request  and  receive  approval  of  cost-sharing 
assistance  under  the  1973  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program  (REAP) 
and  the  1974  Rural  Environmental  Conservation  Program  (RECP).  In  total, 
this  bill  would  make  $125,000,000  available  to  farmers  for  water  and  soil  con- 
servation practices  which  would  otherwise  not  be  available  beyond  December  31, 
1974. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  is  not  necessary  because  sufficient  cost-share  funds 
have  been  made  available  for  producers  to  finance  sound  conservation  practices. 
Those  producers  interested  in  these  programs  have  had  adequate  time  to  request 
and  receive  approval  of  these  cost-share  funds  by  the  end  of  December  1974.  I 
understand  that  those  farmers,  who  have  started  approved  conservation  practices 
during  the  allotted  time  and  were  unable  to  complete  them  because  of  weather 
or  other  uncontrollable  circumstances,  will  be  permitted  to  complete  these  prac- 
tices and  receive  cost-sharing  assistance  during  1975. 

This  Administration  shares  the  view  that  REAP  and  RECP  have  made 
important  contributions  to  conservation  and  the  rural  environment.  However, 
the  programs  have  long  ago  achieved  their  objectives.  These  programs  were 
initiated  in  the  1930's  to  supplement  farmers'  incomes  and  provide  incentives  to 
farmers  to  install  soil  and  water  conservation  practices.  They  were  successful  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  conservation  as  a  good  farming  practice.  Many  of  the 
practices  supported  by  the  programs  are  profitable  without  Federal  assistance 
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and  the  supplementary  income  from  this  source  has  diminished  in  importance 
at  a  time  when  net  farm  income  is  near  an  all-time  high. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  earnest  opinion  that  this  bill  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unjustified,  and  on  that  basis  I  withhold  my  approval. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  3, 1975. 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Restrict  Imports 
of  Filbert  Products.     January  4,  1975 

[Dated  January  3,  1975.    Released  January  4,  1975] 

I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R.  2933,  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  make  existing  grade  and  quality 
restrictions  on  certain  imported  commodities  applicable  to  imported  filberts. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  would  be  unfair  to  the  American  consumer  and  the 
American  farmer,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  American  trade  policy. 

H.R.  2933  would  be  unfair  to  the  consumer  because  it  could  unnecessarily 
increase  prices  for  filbert  products.  Existing  law  already  requires  all  imported 
foodstuffs  to  meet  health  standards  prescribed  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

The  bill  could  also  produce  unfair  consequences  for  the  farmer  by  causing  the 
loss  of  some  of  his  important  markets  abroad.  It  could  result  at  best  in  com- 
paratively limited  benefits  for  domestic  producers  while  risking  retaliation  from 
abroad  against  the  larger  volume  of  other  products  exported  by  our  farmers. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to  our  trade  policy  because  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  our  obligations  under  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  It  would  erect  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  dismantle  theirs. 

Although  there  are  other  commodities  which  are  subject  to  the  same  statutory 
restrictions  that  H.R.  2933  would  impose  on  filberts,  no  new  commodities  have 
been  included  in  that  list  since  January  of  1971.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  addition  of  a  new  commodity  just  after  signing  into  law  the  new 
Trade  Act  which  has  a  major  aim  of  eliminating  non-tariff  trade  barriers. 
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For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  my  approval  from 
H.R.2933. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  3, 1975. 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Name  a 
Federal  Building  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  for  the 
President.     January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  today  vetoed  H.R.  11897,  a  bill  which  would  name  the  United  States 
Courthouse  and  Federal  Office  Building  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  "Presi- 
dent Gerald  R.  Ford  Federal  Office  Building." 

Although  I  appreciate  the  honor  expressed  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  this 
legislation,  I  intend  to  continue  the  policy  of  past  Administrations  that  the 
executive  branch  not  endorse  the  naming  of  Federal  office  buildings.  Generally, 
the  executive  branch  has  deferred  to  the  desires  of  the  Congress  on  such  matters. 

However,  I  know  of  no  Federal  office  buildings  that  have  been  named  for 
a  President  while  still  in  office.  This  legislation  might  begin  a  precedent  I  believe 
it  best  not  to  establish. 

The  proposed  naming  of  this  facility  for  me  in  my  home  community  is  a 
great  honor,  and  one  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful;  however,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  assigned  above  I  feel  I  cannot  sign  H.R.  11897. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  4, 1975. 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Maritime  Administration 
Appropriations  Bill.     January  4,  1975 

I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R.  13296,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Maritime  Administration. 
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This  is  the  annual  appropriations  authorization  bill  for  certain  activities  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  approve  the  measure  if  it  were  limited  to  those  authorizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  added  an  unacceptable  amendment  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse  U.S.  flag  fishing  vessel 
owners  for  damage  to  their  equipment  by  foreign  flag  ships. 

The  amendment  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  inter- 
est free  loans  to  fishermen  to  cover  the  property  and  the  value  of  produce  lost 
as  a  result  of  damage  caused  by  foreign  vessels  operating  in  the  area  of  the  U.S. 
Continental  Shelf.  If  an  ensuing  investigation  proved  the  loss  was  caused  solely 
by  a  foreign  ship,  the  loan  repayment  would  be  cancelled  and  the  United  States 
would  attempt  to  recover  claims  from  the  government  of  the  foreign  national 
involved.  The  program  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1972,  for  claims  al- 
ready filed. 

This  indemnity  program  would  pose  serious  problems  of  administration 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  responsibility  for  any  damage  caused. 
Furthermore,  since  the  bill  provides  no  basis  for  advance  review  of  the  recip- 
ient's financial  ability  to  repay  a  loan,  the  Commerce  Department  could  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  holding  a  group  of  "bad  debts".  At  the  same  time,  claims 
for  damage  would  be  difficult  to  validate  and  the  result  would  essentially  be 
a  grant  program  with  few  effective  restraints. 

Moreover,  this  program  sets  a  precedent  for  the  Federal  relief  of  private 
parties  from  the  actions  of  foreign  nationals.  Currently,  relief  is  extended  only 
to  fishermen  whose  vessels  are  the  victims  of  actions  by  foreign  governments 
beyond  recognized  territorial  limits.  International  procedures  now  exist  through 
which  claims  against  foreign  nationals  can  be  asserted  and  adjudicated  and  these 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  a  Federal  indemnity  program. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  once  again  the  appropriations  authorizations 
provisions  of  the  bill  early  in  the  next  session.  Meanwhile,  the  programs  covered 
by  these  authorizations  and  funded  by  appropriations  already  enacted  can  be 
continued  under  the  continuing  resolution  which  runs  through  February  28, 
1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  4, 1975. 
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Statement  Announcing  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
CIA  Activities  Within  the  United  States.     January  4,  1975 

I  HAVE  today  established  a  commission  to  ascertain  and  evaluate  any  facts 
relating  to  activities  conducted  within  the  United  States  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  that  give  rise  to  questions  as  to  whether  the  Agency  has  exceeded 
its  statutory  authority.  I  will  soon  be  naming  a  distinguished  group  of  members 
to  serve  on  this  "blue  ribbon"  panel. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  beset  by  continuing  threats  to  our  national 
security,  it  is  vital  that  we  maintain  an  effective  intelligence  and  counterintel- 
ligence capability.  This  capability  is  fundamental  in  providing  the  safeguards 
that  protect  our  national  interests  and  help  avert  armed  conflict.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  had  a  notable  record  of  many  successes  in  this  field, 
but  by  the  nature  of  its  operations,  such  successes  and  achievements  cannot  be 
divulged  publicly. 

It  is  essential  in  this  Republic  that  we  meet  our  security  requirements  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  impairing  our  democratic  institutions  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Intelligence  activities  must  be  conducted  consistently  with  both 
objectives. 

To  that  end,  in  addition  to  asking  the  panel  to  determine  whether  the 
CIA  has  exceeded  its  statutory  authority,  I  have  asked  the  panel  to  determine 
whether  existing  safeguards  are  adequate  to  preclude  Agency  activities  that 
might  go  beyond  its  authority  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations.  The 
Commission  will  immediately  have  the  benefit  of  the  report  already  furnished 
to  me  by  Director  W.  E.  Colby  of  the  CIA.  The  Justice  Department  is,  of  course, 
also  looking  into  such  aspects  of  the  matter  as  are  within  its  jurisdiction. 

I  am  aware  of  current  plans  of  various  committees  of  the  Congress  to  hold 
hearings  on  matters  similar  to  those  which  will  be  addressed  by.  the  Commis- 
sion. Whether  hearings  are  undertaken  by  existing  oversight  committees,  or 
should  the  Congress  deem  a  joint  House-Senate  committee  to  be  the  best 
approach  to  avoid  a  proliferation  of  hearings,  it  is  my  strong  hope  that  the 
committees  consider  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  executive  branch, 
particularly  by  the  new  Commission,  and  of  the  Congress,  the  results  will  be 
beneficial  both  to  our  national  security  and  to  the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
this  Republic. 
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Moreover,  I  am  writing  to  those  department  and  agency  heads  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States  as  related  to  our 
national  security  and  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy,  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  that  they  are  at  all  times  to  conduct  their  activities  within  the  scope 
of  their  respective  statutory  authorities. 

note:    On    the    same    day,    the    President    signed  They  were:  Vice  President  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 

Executive  Order  11828  establishing  a  Commission  Chairman;   John  T.   Connor;   C.   Douglas   Dillon; 

on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United  States.  Erwin   N.   Griswold;    Ronald   Reagan;    Lyman   L. 

On  January  5,   1975,  the  White  House  released  Lemnitzer;   Edgar  F.   Shannon;   and   Joseph   Lane 

an  announcement  of  the  President's  appointment  Kirkland. 
of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission. 
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Memorandum  Establishing  a  Domestic  Council  Committee 
on  Illegal  Aliens,     January  6,  1975 

Memorandum  for  the  Domestic  Council:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Assistant  to  the  President  Baroody,  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Director,  ACTION 

Subject:  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens 

I  am  today  establishing  a  new  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens. 
This  Committee  will  develop,  coordinate  and  present  to  me  policy  issues  that 
cut  across  agency  lines  to  provide  better  programs  for  dealing  with  this  National 
problem.  The  Attorney  General  will  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
The  membership  of  the  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Assistant  to  the 
President  Baroody,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Increase  Federal 
Civilian  Travel  Expense  Allowances.     January  6,  1975 

[Dated  December  31, 1974.    Released  January  6, 1975] 

I  HAVE  withheld  my  approval  from  S.  3341,  the  "Travel  Expenses  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974." 

This  bill  would  raise  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  and  mileage  rates 
for  civilian  Government  employees  traveling  on  official  business.  I  endorse  this 
proposal.  Unfortunately,  a  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  which  would  establish 
a  rigid  system  of  mileage  reimbursement  to  the  disabled  veteran — with  no  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  payment  of  a  lesser  amount  where  justified  when  the 
veteran  was  authorized  to  travel  for  treatment. 

This  provision  assumes  that  there  are  great  similarities  in  the  travel  situations 
of  Veterans  Administration  beneficiaries  and  Federal  employees  who  are  away 
from  home  on  Government  business.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  Generally, 
a  short  span  of  time  and  distance  is  involved  in  VA  beneficiary  travel  to  a  facility 
for  vocational  rehabilitation,  counseling  and  health  care,  while  Government 
employees  may  be  traveling  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time.  The  employee  per  diem 
is  designed  to  pay  for  necessary  living  expenses  during  this  period,  including 
those  of  lodging  and  meals. 

Under  this  bill,  Government  employees  using  their  privately  owned  vehicles 
may  be  reimbursed  at  the  minimum  15^  per  mile,  or  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the 
cost  to  the  Government  if  the  employee  used  a  Government-owned  vehicle. 
This  flexiblity  would  be  continued  for  Government  employee  travel  under  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress.  However,  such  management  flexibility  would  not  be 
applicable  to  travel  of  VA  beneficiaries.  The  result  would  be  the  required  pay- 
ment of  unwarranted  mileage  rates  that  would  add  an  estimated  $25  million  a 
year  to  the  VA  budget. 

The  Administration  will  ask  the  94th  Congress  for  a  new  bill  to  raise  the 
maximum  per  diem  and  mileage  rates  for  Federal  employees  which  have  been 
inadequate  for  some  time.  Many  Federal  employees  who  are  required  to  travel 
in  connection  with  their  work  have  suffered  considerable  out-of-pocket  expenses 
in  recent  years.  This  should  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

December  31, 1974. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Honors  Luncheon  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.     January  7,  1975 

Dr.  Chapman,  Art  Linkletter,  distinguished  honorees,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

At  the  outset,  let  me  congratulate  John,  Pat,  Randy,  Jarrett,  and  Tony  for 
their  outstanding  athletic  record  and  their  superb  achievements  in  the  field  of 
academic  standing.  And  I  wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  the  very  best  as  you 
begin  your  career  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  country. 

And  may  I  say  to  Bob  Folsom,  Billy  Jones,  Bill  Keating,  Ralph  O'Brien,  and 
Captain  Ryan  the  very  best  to  you  for  what  you  have  done,  the  records  you  have 
made,  and  I  wish  you,  along  with  the  others,  the  very,  very  best. 

Dr.  Chapman,  may  I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  award  and  for  the 
good  will  and  the  good  wishes  that  it  represents.  It  will  always  occupy  a  very 
honored  position  in  my  office,  in  my  life,  and  obviously,  in  my  memories.  I  am 
most  grateful. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  today,  because  if  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  the  athletic  director  of  any  college  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  a  great  deal  in  common:  we  both  need  the  talent;  we  both 
need  the  cooperation  of  others  if  we  are  going  to  succeed ;  we  both  get  a  lot  more 
criticism  for  the  losses  than  we  get  credit  for  the  wins;  we  both  buy  aspirin  by 
the  six-pack;  and  we  both  have  a  certain  lack  of  performance  [permanence]  in 
our  jobs.  [Laughter] 

As  one  coach  put  it  to  me — I  was  talking  to  one  of  them  recently — he  didn't 
so  much  mind  the  fact  that  his  name  on  the  office  door  was  written  in  chalk,  it 
was  that  big,  wet  sponge  that  was  hanging  beside  it.  [Laughter] 

But  I  am  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you,  in  this  audience  particularly,  the 
problems  of  being  an  athletic  director  or  head  coach.  For  instance,  I  see  my 
good  friend  Bear  Bryant  *  down  here.  I  was  talking  to  Bear  and  he  said,  "We 
both  had  the  very  same  experience  on  New  Year's  Day."  I  said,  "How  is  that 
possible  ?  I  was  skiing  and  you  were  at  the  Orange  Bowl."  He  said,  "That  is  what 
I  mean.  We  both  hit  the  top,  and  after  that  it  was  all  downhill."  [Laughter] 

You  know,  I  think  Alabama  played  a  superb  ball  game,  but  Notre  Dame  just 
seemed  to  have  something  a  little  extra.  You  could  tell,  as  I  watched  it  anyhow, 
that  Notre  Dame  was  feeling  pretty  confident.  I  heard  later  they  brought  in 
Earl  Butz  to  give  the  blessing.  [Laughter] 


1  Head  coach  of  the  University  of  Alabama  football  team. 
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It  was  once  said  that  many  of  Britain's  battles  were  won  on  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton.  We  could  also  say — and  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  experience 
can  say  it  with  great  conviction — that  amateur  athletics  has  developed  much  of 
the  muscle  that  has  built  and  defended  and  will  continue  to  defend  this  country. 

And  though  a  young  person  might  not  go  to  college,  no  youngster  grows  up 
in  America  today  without  some  competitive  sport.  Sports  are  not  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  life,  their  spirit  is  part  of  the  very  essence  of  the  American  competitive 
system. 

We  have  a  saying  in  my  old  home  State  of  Michigan,  Mark.2  As  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  ponds  freeze  over,  the  sight  of  eager  children  skimming  over  the 
ice  is  a  very  common  one.  And  if  you  asked  a  young  boy  or  a  young  girl  how  he 
or  she  ever  learned  to  ice  skate,  the  answer  out  our  way  is  very,  very  simple: 
"I  got  up  when  I  fell  down." 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  got  to  get  "up"  here  in  America.  As  a  nation, 
we  must  be  physically  and  mentally  fit,  because  the  times  demand  that  we  not 
only  compete  but  that  we  excel.  And  we  must  do  it  with  enthusiasm,  the 
enthusiasm  found  more  prominently  on  the  fields  of  sport. 

Emerson  once  said,  "Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm." 
This  is  a  time  for  greatness  in  our  Nation  and  especially  for  enthusiasm. 

In  this  spirit,  Dr.  Chapman,  I  accept  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation's 1975  Theodore  Roosevelt  Award.  I  accept  it  not  for  what  I  might  have 
achieved  in  the  past,  but  for  what  I  will  strive  to  accomplish  with  the  help  of  all 
Americans  in  the  future. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:57  p.m.  in  the  Shera-  Also    honored    at    the    dinner    were    John    R. 

ton-Park  Room  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  In  his  Baiorunos,    Patrick    C.    Haden,    Randy    L.    Hall, 

opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Dr.  Alan  J.  Chap-  Jarrett  T.  Hubbard,  and  Tony  G.  Waldrop,  the  top 

man,  president  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  five    senior    student-athletes    of    1974;    Robert    S. 

Association,  and  entertainer  Art  Linkletter,  master  Folsom,  Billy  M.  Jones,  William  J.  Keating,  Ralph  E. 

of  ceremonies.  Dr.  Chapman  presented  the  Presi-  O'Brien,  and  Comdr.  Philip  J.  Ryan,  USN,  former 

dent    with    the    association's    Theodore    Roosevelt  student-athletes    who    received    awards    for    career 

Award,   given  annually   to   a   distinguished   citizen  achievement;  and  80  student-athletes  who  received 

who  participated  in  varsity  athletics  in  college.  postgraduate  scholarships. 


3  Marcus  L.  Plant,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  president  of  the  NCAA  1967-69. 
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Statement  Announcing  Intention  To  Nominate  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  To  Be  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
January  9,  1975 

IT  IS  WITH  special  pleasure  that  I  announce  today  my  intention  to  nominate 
Elliot  Lee  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Elliot  Richardson  since  he  first  joined  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Since  that  time,  his  record  of  public  service  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
successively  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  HEW,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  as  Attorney  General  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  achievement.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  him,  for  his  intelligence,  and  for  his  total  commit- 
ment to  public  service. 

Elliot  Richardson's  record  of  public  service  is  truly  remarkable.  In  World  War 
II,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  and  served  in  the  European  theater. 
He  landed  with  the  4th  Infantry  Division  on  D-day  in  Normandy  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroic  service  and  the  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Upon  graduation  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1947,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  Law  Review,  he  served  as  law  clerk  first  to  Judge 
Learned  Hand  and  then  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  In  1953 
and  1954,  he  served  as  legislative  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  By  appointment  of  President 
Eisenhower,  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Acting  Secretary  of  HEW  in 
the  period  1957  to  1959.  From  1959  to  1961,  he  served  as  United  States  Attorney 
for  Massachusetts  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  1964,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1966,  he  was  elected  Massachusetts  Attorney  General,  from  which  position  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1969  to  serve  in  four  Cabinet  departments. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  an  old  ally  to  whom  the  United  States  is  bound  by 
profoundly  intimate  ties  of  history  and  strategic  interest.  It  has  therefore  been 
our  practice  to  consult  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  broad  range  of  negotia- 
tions and  other  matters  affecting  our  relations  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  Western  alliance.  As  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Elliot 
Richardson  will  continue  this  practice.  Both  Secretary  Kissinger  and  I  shall 
seek  his  wise  counsel  on  these  and  other  subjects. 
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I  warmly  welcome  Elliot  Richardson  back  into  the  service  of  our  country 
and  am  confident  that  he  will  represent  America  with  the  highest  distinction. 
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Remarks  Upon  Establishing  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International  Women's  Year,  1975. 
January  9,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  at  the  outset  thank  all  of  the  distinguished  guests  for  being  here  on 
this  auspicious  occasion  today. 

Since  most  Executive  orders  are  handled  in  a  rather  routine  way,  it  is  some- 
times easy  to  overlook  their  particular  significance.  But  this  one,  as  you  can 
see,  has  a  very  special  significance. 

This  order  creates  a  National  Commission  to  observe  International  Women's 
Year  in  1975.  The  activities  generated  by  this  Commission  will  reinforce  our 
continuing  national  commitment  to  women's  rights. 

This  event  officially  marks  another  step  in  our  Nation's  efforts  and  efforts 
around  the  world,  for  that  matter,  to  improve  the  educational,  economic,  and 
social  status  of  women. 

The  dramatic  advances  women  have  made — in  politics,  sports,  business, 
science,  and  other  areas  of  endeavor — are  finally  receiving  the  attention  that 
they  deserve.  The  gains  demonstrate  very  real  progress. 

But  headlines  do  not  guarantee  that  all  barriers  are  down.  The  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse,  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
number  of  States  necessary  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  Let  1975,  In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  be  the  year  that  ERA  is  ratified. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue  to  explore  legal  inequities  between  sexes 
that  can  be  changed  by  legislation.  The  gains  of  the  past,  of  course,  must  be 
consolidated,  but  we  must  also  break  new  ground. 

Breaking  such  ground  means  more  than  headline  news  of  the  first  woman 
to  chair  a  national  political  party  or  the  first  woman  airline  pilot.  It  means  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  the  one  woman  of  every  three  workers  in  the  world 
labor  market.  It  means  educational  and  social  opportunities  for  women  of  all 
nationalities. 

Equality  for  women  is  one  objective  of  International  Women's  Year;  another 
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is  integration  of  women  into  the  social  and  economic  development  of  all  na- 
tions; and  third,  recognition  of  women's  increasing  contributions  to  world  peace. 

The  relationship  between  the  improved  economic  and  educational  status  of 
women  and  the  improvement  of  communities  in  which  they  live  is  very,  very 
clear.  Where  women  are  held  back,  their  families  are  held  back. 

The  vast  potential  of  women  has  only  been  partially  explored.  Opening  up 
new  doors  to  approximately  half  the  world's  population  is  vital  to  solving  many 
of  our  international  problems. 

When  we  discuss  women's  problems,  we  are  talking  about  people's  prob- 
lems. Women's  liberation  is  truly  the  liberation  of  all  people. 

Robert  Frost  once  described  failure  as  "nothing  to  look  backward  to  with 
pride,  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope."  Women  who  are  pressing 
for  their  rightful  place  in  society  can  do  both— look  back  in  pride  and  forward 
in  hope. 

America's  women  are  now  in  the  frontlines  of  our  national  effort  to  rekindle 
the  spirit  of  our  revolution — a  spirit  that,  just  1  year  short  of  our  200th  birth- 
day as  a  nation,  still  says  all  people  are  created  equal,  a  spirit  concerned  about 
the  reality  of  those  words. 

International  Women's  Year  is  not  just  for  women.  It  is  for  all  people  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  that  the  highest  potential  of  each  human  being  is  fully  achieved. 

I  hope  the  Commission,  which  I  will  name  together  with  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  will  infuse  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  new  meaning  and 
promise  for  women  here  as  well  as  around  the  world. 

Before  I  sign  this,  Betty,  if  you  have  any  words  of  wisdom  or  encouragement, 
you  are  welcome  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  just  wanted  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  have  come  a  long,  long  way.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  I  don't  know  how  to  take  that.  [Laughter] 
[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  Executive  Order  11832,  establishing  the  Commission.] 

May  I  simply  add,  the  women  here,  along  with  countless  thousands  of  others, 
have  made  this  possible.  And  the  efforts  of  these,  as  well  as  literally  millions 
around  the  world,  will  make  this  a  successful  International  Women's  Year. 

We  on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum— us  men— applaud  your  efforts,  and 
we  urge  you  to  continue  in  this  very  important  effort. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  2:07   p.m.   in   the  members  of  the  Commission.  The  announcements 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 

On  April  2  and  April  14,  1975,  the  White  House  dential  Documents  (vol.  11,  pp.  326  and  377). 
released  announcements  of  the  appointment  of  the 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Awards  Dinner  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association.     January  9,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Bob.  Gerry  Zornow,  members  of  the  football  coaching 
profession,  my  former  compatriots: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  be  here  tonight  and  especially 
to  receive  this  award  that  means  so  much  to  you,  and  let  me  assure  you  it  means 
so  much  to  me. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  knew  Tuss  McLaughry  knew  that  he  was  an  American 
who  never  rationed  his  time,  his  energy,  or  his  determination  to  help  others  to 
achieve  athletic  and  personal  success.  Let  me  assure  you  that  this  award  is 
treasured  even  more  because  it  bears  Tuss's  name.  I  am  most  grateful. 

Fortunately,  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  knowing  Tuss  when  he  was 
coach  at  Brown,  and  I  was  on  Ducky  Pond's  football  staff  at  New  Haven.  I 
used  to  scout  Brown  and  then  watch  those  pictures  after  Tuss  gave  us  a  hard 
time. 

He  made  those  football  teams  at  Brown  and  later  on  at  other  schools,  such 
as  Dartmouth,  by  his  leadership  and  his  dedication.  And  I  know  from  several 
personal  acquaintances  that  I  had  subsequently  that  Tuss  McLaughry  developed 
young  athletes  into  great  public  figures. 

Let  me  say,  if  I  might,  that  I  am  extremely  humble  to  be  here  tonight,  because 
I  had  the  privilege  back  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1935  right  out  of  Ann  Arbor 
to  go  to  New  Haven  and  be  exposed  to  outstanding  individuals,  outstanding 
coaches.  Our  head  coach  was  Ducky  Pond;  the  backfield  coach  was  Greasy 
Neale;  Ivy  Williamson  was  the  end  coach.  We  competed  against  teams  that 
were  coached  by  Tuss  McLaughry,  Dick  Harlow,  and  Fritz  Crisler.1 

It  was  a  tough  league.  All  of  them  were  men  of  outstanding  qualifications, 
not  only  in  the  coaching  profession  but  in  leadership  among  men. 

I  am  also  not  only  humble  but  jealous  of  those  who  signed  that  football  who 
made  All-America.2  This  was  something  that  I  never  accomplished,  never 
achieved,  but  I  respect  excellence,  whether  it  is  on  the  gridiron  or  otherwise.  And 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  those  young  men,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  who  have 
been  so  thoughtful. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice,  Bob,  the  modern  ball  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  center 


1  Richard  C.  Harlow  of  Harvard  University  and  Herbert  Fritz  Orin  Crisler  of  Princeton  University. 

2  Prior  to  his  remarks,  the  President  was  presented  with  a  football  autographed  by  members  of  the  1974 
All- America  football  team. 
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than  it  was  back  in  1932,  1933,  and  1934.  I  just  was  going  to  comment  until 
somebody  said  something  that  really  undercut  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

I  played  football  back— so  far  back  that  it  was  back  when  the  ball  was  round, 
and  this  gentleman  over  here  said,  "You  should  have  seen  it  back  in  1906." 
[Laughter] 

But  I  am  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  because  as  a 
former  assistant  football  coach  who  left  the  profession,  probably  wisely,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  do  know  your  concerns,  your  problems.  To  some  extent — 
not  to  the  extent  that  most  of  you  have — I  have  lived  them. 

I  will  never  forget  back  at  the  time  in  the  fall  or  after  the  fall  of  1940  at  Yale, 
we  had  had  a  very  bad  season.  I  went  to  a  movie  theater  that  night  with  our 
great  head  coach,  Ducky  Pond,  and  the  movie  that  night  just  happened  to  be 
that  film  classic,  "King  Kong." 

You  can  never  forget — I  never  did — that  final  scene.  King  Kong  is  standing  on 
top  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  and  men  are  shouting  at  him,  women  scream- 
ing at  him,  the  police  are  shooting  at  him,  even  airplanes  are  firing  machineguns 
at  him. 

I  was  very  impressed.  I  leaned  over  to  Ducky,  who  was  sitting  next  to  me  in 
the  theater,  and  whispered,  "When  was  the  last  time  you  ever  saw  anything  like 
that?"  Ducky  whispered  back,  "Tuesday.  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  alumni 
association."  [Laughter] 

As  a  resident  of  Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  at  least  a  temporary 
basis,  I  want  you  to  know  what  a  real  thrill  it  is  to  have  all  of  you  here.  Washing- 
ton is  a  real  football  town,  and  you  can't  imagine  the  excitement  seeing  John 
McKay  fly  in  over  the  Potomac,  Ara  Parseghian  drive  in  over  the  Potomac,  and 
Bear  Bryant  walk  in  over  the  Potomac.  [Laughter]  3 

You  know,  sometimes  I  wonder  why  we  don't  talk  more  about  the  history 
of  this  sport  that  all  of  us  have  had  some  connection  and  relationship  with. 
Football  is  a  very  old  and  very  honorable  game.  It  was  played  by  the  ancient 
Chinese,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  In  fact,  many,  many  ancient  peoples 
played  a  form  of  football  just  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter.  And  it  still  works.  I 
saw  Woody  Hayes 4  after  the  Rose  Bowl  game — boy,  was  he  steamed !  [Laugh- 
ter] No,  really,  Woody,  I  am  only  kidding. 

You  know  where  my  loyalties  are.  But  I  firmly  believe  after  that  New  Year's 
Day,  two  of  the  finest  football  teams  in  America  today  were  involved  in  the 

3  Football  coaches  John  McKay  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Ara  Parseghian  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  Paul  W.  Bryant  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

4  Woodrow  W.  Hayes  of  Ohio  State  University. 
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Rose  Bowl — the  University  of  Southern  California,  playing  it,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  watching  it  on  TV.  [Laughter] 

Seriously,  I  think  both  Woody  Hayes  and  John  McKay  did  a  superlative  job, 
and  if  they  ever  want  to  come  over  to  the  White  House  for  breakfast,  I  will 
personally  fix  both  of  them  the  breakfast  of  champions. 

Quite  frankly,  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  all  of  you.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
tonight  standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the  men  who  make  Saturday  after- 
noons come  alive. 

As  Bob  Blackman  pointed  out,  I  was  a  member  of  your  great  association  for 
about  9  years,  and  I  have  never  given  up,  never  intend  to  give  up  my  interest  or 
concern  for  the  coaching  profession — and  it  is  a  profession,  a  calling  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  very  high  regard  awarded  to  any  other  campus  discipline  on  any 
other  university  or  college  campus. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  deeply  that  the  sensitive,  thoughtful,  highly  skilled  foot- 
ball coaches  of  today  have  stood  far,  far  too  long  in  the  shadows  cast  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  role  each  of  you  play  in  developing  both  the 
physical  and  moral  muscle  of  your  students  is  a  very  vital  one.  It  is  a  role  that 
makes  you  coach,  father,  brother,  confessor,  and  friend  to  young  people  at  a 
time  in  their  lives  when  they  can  use  all  of  them. 

You  coach,  but  you  also  motivate.  You  instruct,  but  you  also  inspire.  You  set  a 
schedule,  but  you  also  set  an  example.  You  are  not  just  the  big  hulking  men  who 
turn  out  winning  football  teams,  you  are  the  very  perceptive  leaders  who  can 
turn  uncertain  youngsters  into  winning  adults. 

An  easy  job?  Hardly.  A  demanding  job?  Certainly.  A  rewarding  job? 
Definitely.  But  too  often  we  rate  the  performance  of  this  job  in  terms  of  the  big 
game  victories  when  it  is,  in  actuality,  in  the  thousands  of  small,  unseen  triumphs 
that  matter  even  far  more. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  eager  150-pound  freshman  who  wants  to  play  tackle  ? 
How  do  you  bend  a  direction  without  breaking  a  spirit  ?  This,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  real  contribution  that  you  make  to  America — to  take  our  youth  and  give 
them  the  highest  standards  and  goals  they  can  achieve  and  will  want  to  achieve 
on  the  practice  field  and  in  the  football  stadium. 

In  actuality,  you  are  conducting  a  living  laboratory,  a  crucible  of  crunch  that 
will  make  your  youngsters,  backfield  and  linemen  alike,  far  better  able  to  run 
with  the  ball  in  later  life. 

So  tonight,  with  very  deep  appreciation,  I  accept  the  Tuss  McLaughry  Award 
not  for  myself,  but  let  me  share  it  with  all  members  of  the  American  Football 
Coaches  Association.  You  are  often  unsung,  but  in  my  book  you  will  never  be 
unappreciated. 
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And  so,  as  a  final  tribute,  I  have  a  little  poem  about  football  coaches.  And 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  it.  It  goes  something  like  this: 

The  football  coach  has  a  lonely  job, 
He  rarely  gets  much  credit. 
And  if  he  hears  a  kindly  word — 
This  is  the  group  that  said  it. 

He  labors  hard  to  build  the  sport 
In  a  manner  almost  stately. 
But  the  only  question  he's  ever  asked 
Is :  "What  have  you  won  for  us  lately  ?" 

And  so,  you  coaches,  hear  my  wish, 

And  don't  sink  into  lethargy. 

Have  some  fun — there  are  lots  worse  things 

Than  being  burned  in  effigy!  [Laughter] 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:59   p.m.   in   the  man  of  the  board  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

International   Ballroom   at  the  Washington  Hilton  which  sponsored  the  awards. 

Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Bob  Mr.  Blackman  presented  the  President  with  the 

Blackman,    president    of    the    American    Football  association's   Tuss   McLaughry   Award   for   highest 

Coaches  Association,  and  Gerald  B.  Zornow,  chair-  distinction  in  service  to  others. 
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Address  to  the  Nation  on  Energy  and  Economic  Programs. 
January  13,  1975 

Good  evening. 

Without  wasting  words,  I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  putting  our 
domestic  house  in  order.  We  must  turn  America  in  a  new  direction.  We  must 
reverse  the  current  recession,  reduce  unemployment,  and  create  more  jobs. 

We  must  restore  the  confidence  of  consumers  and  investors  alike.  We  must 
continue  an  effective  plan  to  curb  inflation.  We  must,  without  any  delay,  take 
firm  control  of  our  progress  as  a  free  people. 

Together  we  can  and  will  do  this  job.  Our  national  character  is  strong  on 
self-discipline  and  the  will  to  win.  Americans  are  at  their  very  best  when 
the  going  is  rough.  Right  now,  the  going  is  rough,  and  it  may  get  rougher. 
But  if  we  do  what  must  be  done,  we  will  be  on  our  way  to  better  days.  We 
have  an  historic  opportunity. 
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On  Wednesday,  I  will  report  to  the  new  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  ask  for  its  help  to  quickly  improve  it.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  Presi- 
dent can  pass  laws  or  issue  orders  to  assure  economic  improvement  and  instant 
prosperity.  The  Government  can  help  by  equalizing  unfair  burdens,  by  setting 
an  example  of  sound  economic  actions,  and  by  exerting  leadership  through 
clear  and  coordinated  national  recovery  programs. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what  must  be  done.  After  all,  you  are  the 
people  most  affected. 

Since  becoming  your  President  5  months  ago,  economic  problems  have  been 
my  foremost  concern.  Two  elements  of  our  problem  are  long-range — inflation 
and  energy.  Both  are  affected  not  only  by  our  actions  but  also  by  international 
forces  beyond  our  direct  control.  The  new  and  disturbing  element  in  the 
economic  picture  is  our  worsening  recession  and  the  unemployment  that  goes 
with  it. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  slowing  the  upward  spiral  of  inflation  and 
getting  interest  rates  started  down,  but  we  have  suffered  sudden  and  serious 
setbacks  in  sales  and  unemployment.  Therefore,  we  must  shift  our  emphasis 
from  inflation  to  recession,  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  very 
real  and  deadly  dangers  of  rising  prices  and  declining  domestic  energy  supplies. 

Americans  are  no  longer  in  full  control  of  their  own  national  destiny  when 
that  destiny  depends  on  uncertain  foreign  fuel  at  high  prices  fixed  by  others. 
Higher  energy  costs  compound  both  inflation  and  recession,  and  dependence 
on  others  for  future  energy  supplies  is  intolerable  to  our  national  security. 

Therefore,  we  must  wage  a  simultaneous  three-front  campaign  against  reces- 
sion, inflation,  and  energy  dependence.  We  have  no  choice.  We  need,  within  90 
days,  the  strongest  and  most  far-reaching  energy  conservation  program  we 
have  ever  had. 

Yes,  gasoline  and  oil  will  cost  even  more  than  they  do  now,  but  this  program 
will  achieve  two  important  objectives:  It  will  discourage  the  unnecessary  use 
of  petroleum  products,  and  it  will  encourage  the  development  and  substitution 
of  other  fuels  and  newer  sources  of  energy. 

To  get  started  immediately  on  an  urgent  national  energy  plan,  I  will  use  the 
Presidential  emergency  powers  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by 
raising  import  fees  on  each  barrel  of  foreign  crude  oil  by  $1  to  $3  over  the  next 
3  months. 
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A  more  comprehensive  program  of  energy  conservation  taxes  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  reduce  consumption  substantially  must  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  revenues  derived  from  such  taxes  will  be  returned  to  the  economy. 
In  addition,  my  energy  conservation  program  contains  oil  allocation  authority 
to  avoid  undue  hardships  in  any  one  geographic  area,  such  as  New  England, 
or  in  any  specific  industries  or  areas  of  human  need  where  oil  is  essential. 

The  plan  prevents  windfall  profits  by  producers.  There  must  also  be  volunteer 
efforts  to  cut  gasoline  and  other  energy  use. 

My  national  energy  conservation  plan  will  urge  Congress  to  grant  a  5-year 
delay  on  higher  automobile  pollution  standards  in  order  to  achieve  a  40-percent 
improvement  in  miles  per  gallon. 

Stronger  measures  to  speed  the  development  of  other  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, such  as  coal,  geothermal,  solar,  and  nuclear  power,  are  also  essential. 

This  plan  requires  personal  sacrifice.  But  if  we  all  pitch  in,  we  will  meet  our 
goal  of  reducing  foreign  oil  imports  by  1  million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  by  2  million  barrels  before  the  end  of  1977.  The  energy  conservation 
measures  I  have  outlined  tonight  will  be  supplemented  by  use  of  Presidential 
powers  to  limit  oil  imports  as  necessary  to  fully  achieve  these  goals. 

By  1985—10  years  from  now— the  United  States  will  be  invulnerable  to 
foreign  energy  disruptions  or  oil  embargoes  such  as  we  experienced  last  year. 
Of  course,  our  domestic  needs  come  first.  But  our  gains  in  energy  independence 
will  be  fully  coordinated  with  our  friends  abroad.  Our  efforts  should  prompt 
similar  action  by  our  allies. 

If  Congress  speedily  enacts  this  national  energy  program,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  compulsory  rationing  or  long  waiting  lines  at  the  service  station.  Yes, 
gasoline  prices  will  go  up,  though  not  as  much  as  with  a  20-cent-a-gallon  tax. 
Furthermore,  the  burden  of  the  conservation  taxes  on  oil  will  be  shared  by  all 
petroleum  users,  not  just  motorists. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  the  problem  of  unemployment.  This  country  needs 
an  immediate  Federal  income  tax  cut  of  $16  billion.  Twelve  billion  dollars,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  total  of  this  cut,  should  go  to  individual  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  a  cash  rebate  amounting  to  12  percent  of  their  1974  tax  payments— up 
to  a  $1,000  rebate.  If  Congress  acts  by  April  1,  you  will  get  your  first  check  for  half 
the  rebate  in  May  and  the  rest  by  September. 

The  other  one-fourth  of  the  cut,  about  $4  billion,  will  go  to  business  tax- 
payers, including  farmers,  to  promote  plant  expansion  and  create  more  jobs. 
This  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit  to  12  percent 
for  1  year.  There  will  be  special  provisions  to  assist  essential  public  utilities  to 
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step  up  their  energy  capacity.  This  will  encourage  capital  spending  and  produc- 
tivity, the  key  to  recovery  and  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  new  revenues  from  energy  conservation  taxes  are  received,  we 
will  be  able  to  return  $30  billion  to  the  economy  in  the  form  of  additional  pay- 
ments and  credits  to  individuals,  business,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Cash  payments  from  this  total  also  will  be  available  to  those  who  pay  no  income 
taxes  because  of  low  earnings.  They  are  the  hardest  hit  by  inflation  and  higher 
energy  costs.  This  combined  program  adds  up  to  $46  billion — $30  billion  in 
returned  energy  tax  revenues  to  compensate  for  higher  fuel  costs  and  $16  billion 
in  tax  cuts  to  help  provide  more  jobs.  And  the  energy  conservation  tax  revenues 
will  continue  to  be  put  back  into  the  economy  as  long  as  the  emergency  lasts. 

This  economic  program  is  different  in  emphasis  from  the  proposals  I  put 
forward  last  October.  The  reason  is  that  the  situation  has  changed,  You  know  it, 
and  I  know  it.  What  we  most  urgently  need  today  is  more  spending  money  in 
your  pockets  rather  than  in  the  Treasury  in  Washington. 

Let's  face  it,  a  tax  cut  to  bolster  the  economy  will  mean  a  bigger  Federal 
deficit  temporarily,  and  I  have  fought  against  deficits  all  my  public  life.  But 
unless  our  economy  revives  rapidly,  Federal  tax  revenues  will  shrink  so  much 
that  future  deficits  will  be  even  larger.  But  I  have  not  abandoned  my  lifelong 
belief  in  fiscal  restraint.  In  the  long  run,  there  is  no  other  real  remedy  for  our 
economic  troubles. 

While  wrestling  with  the  budgets  for  this  year  and  next,  I  found  that  at  least 
three-quarters  of  all  Federal  expenditures  are  required  by  laws  already  on  the 
books.  The  President  cannot,  by  law,  cut  spending  in  an  ever-growing  list  of 
programs  which  provide  mandatory  formulas  for  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  families  and  to  individuals.  Unless  these  laws  are  changed, 
I  can  tell  you  there  are  only  two  ways  to  go — still  higher  Federal  taxes  or  the 
more  ruinous  hidden  tax  of  inflation.  Unchecked,  Federal  programs  mandated 
by  law  will  be  prime  contributors  to  Federal  deficits  of  $30  to  $50  billion  this 
year  and  next.  Deficits  of  this  magnitude  are  wrong — except  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  the  most  extenuating  circumstances. 

Reform  of  these  costly,  mandated  Federal  spending  programs  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  keep  the  budget  deficit  as  low  as  possible,  I  will  do  what 
I  can. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  and  subsequent  messages,  I  will  not  propose  any  new 
Federal  spending  programs  except  for  energy.  And  the  Congress— your  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington— share  an  equal  responsibility  to  see  that  no  new 
spending  programs  are  enacted.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  veto  any  new  spending 
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programs  that  Congress  sends  to  me.  Many  proposed  Federal  spending  programs 
are  desirable  and  have  had  my  support  in  the  past.  But  they  cost  money — your 
tax  dollars.  Plainly,  it  is  time  to  declare  a  1-year  moratorium  on  new  Federal 
spending  programs. 

I  need  your  support  in  this.  It  is  vital  that  your  representatives  in  Congress 
know  that  you  share  this  concern  about  inflation. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  show  all  Americans  it  practices 
what  it  preaches  about  sacrifice  and  self-restraint.  Therefore,  I  will  insist  on  a 
5-percent  limit  on  any  Federal  pay  increases  in  1975,  and  I  will  ask  Congress  to 
put  the  same  temporary  5-percent  ceiling  on  automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
in  Government  and  military  retirement  pay  and  social  security. 

Government  alone  cannot  bring  the  cost  of  living  down,  but  until  it  does  start 
down,  Government  can  refrain  from  pushing  it  up.  For  only  when  the  cost  of 
living  comes  down  can  everybody  get  full  value  from  a  pension  or  a  paycheck. 
I  want  to  hasten  that  day. 

Tonight  I  have  summarized  the  highlights  of  my  energy  and  my  economic 
programs.  They  must  go  hand-in-hand,  as  I  see  it. 

On  Wednesday  I  will  spell  out  these  proposals  to  the  Congress.  There  will 
be  other  recommendations,  both  short-term  and  long-range,  to  make  our  pro- 
gram as  fair  to  all  as  possible. 

I  will  press  for  prompt  action  and  responsible  legislation.  The  danger  of 
doing  nothing  is  great;  the  danger  of  doing  too  much  is  just  as  great.  We  can- 
not afford  to  throw  monkey  wrenches  into  our  complex  economic  machine  just 
because  it  isn't  running  at  full  speed. 

We  are  in  trouble,  but  we  are  not  on  the  brink  of  another  Great  Depression. 

Our  political  and  economic  system  today  is  many  times  stronger  than  it  was 
in  the  1930's.  We  have  income  safeguards  and  unemployment  cushions  built 
into  our  economy.  I  have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
needed  to  prevent  massive  dislocations  and  personal  hardships  and,  in  particular, 
the  tragedy  of  rising  unemployment. 

But  sound  solutions  to  our  economic  difficulties  depend  primarily  on  the 
strong  support  of  each  one  of  you.  Self-restraint  must  be  exercised  by  big  and 
small  business,  by  organized  and  unorganized  labor,  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  by  the  Federal  Government. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  to  prosper  from  the  temporary  hardships  most  of  us 
willingly  bear,  nor  can  we  permit  any  special  interests  to  gain  from  our  common 
distress. 

To  improve  the  economic  outlook  we  must  rekindle  faith  in  ourselves. 
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Nobody  is  going  to  pull  us  out  of  our  troubles  but  ourselves — and  by  our  own 
bootstraps. 

In  200  years  as  a  nation,  we  have  triumphed  over  external  enemies  and  internal 
conflicts,  and  each  time  we  have  emerged  stronger  than  before.  This  has  called 
for  determined  leaders  and  dedicated  people,  and  this  call  has  never  gone 
unheeded. 

In  every  crisis,  the  American  people  have  closed  ranks,  rolled  up  their  sleeves, 
and  rallied  to  do  whatever  had  to  be  done. 

I  ask  you  and  those  who  represent  you  in  the  Congress  to  work  to  turn  our 
economy  around,  declare  our  energy  independence,  and  resolve  to  make  our 
free  society  again  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  beginning  of  our  Bicentennial  is  a  good  time  to  reaffirm  our  pride  and 
purpose  as  Americans  who  help  themselves  and  help  their  neighbors  no  matter 
how  tough  the  task.  For  my  part,  I  will  do  what  I  believe  is  right  for  all  our 
people — to  do  my  best  for  America  as  long  as  I  occupy  this  historic  house. 

We  know  what  must  be  done.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  We  have  our  Nation 
to  preserve  and  our  future  to  protect.  Let  us  act  together.  May  God  bless  our 
endeavors. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  from  the  Lincoln  Library  at  the  White  House.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Remarks  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.     January  14,  1975 

ON  THE  46th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  it  is 
appropriate  to  review  the  progress  of  this  Nation  in  securing  civil  rights  for  all 
our  citizens.  It  is  an  impressive  if  not  a  perfect  record. 

Many  of  the  social  and  political  changes  Dr.  King  envisaged  as  a  civil  rights 
leader  are  now  taken  for  granted.  But  progress  is  not  counted  by  past  success; 
we  must  continually  renew  our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  equality. 

Dr.  King  was  in  the  forefront  in  leading  the  way  to  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  supported  the  original  act  and  its  extension  in  1970.  This 
law  has  helped  to  open  up  our  political  processes  to  full  citizen  participation — 
and  we  must  safeguard  these  gains  through  another  5-year  extension  of  the 
statute. 
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I  will  forward  to  the  Congress  later  this  week  draft  legislation  for  such  an 
extension.  I  believe  the  right  to  vote  is  the  foundation  of  freedom  and  equality. 
It  must  be  protected. 

During  his  lifetime,  Dr.  King  received  the  Nobel  Prize  and  numerous  other 
awards.  But  shortly  before  his  death  7  years  ago,  he  said  that  he  preferred  to  be 
remembered  not  for  these  honors,  but  for  his  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Dr.  King  is  remembered  as  he  wished — and  his  memory  continues  to  inspire 
hope  for  America.  We  must  not  let  his  work  die — that  will  be  the  highest  tribute 
of  all. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:05  p.m.  in  the  The  White  House  announced  that  the  President 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  also  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Coretta  Scott  King  ex- 
were  recorded  for  later  broadcast  in  commemora-  pressing  his  high  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  late 
tion  of  Dr.  King's  birth  on  January  15,  1929.  husband. 
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Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  Reporting  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.     January  15,  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  94th  Congress,  and  distin- 
guished guests: 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  a  freshman  Congressman,  a  young  fellow  with  lots  of 
idealism  who  was  out  to  change  the  world,  stood  before  Sam  Rayburn  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  solemnly  swore  to  the  same  oath  that  all  of  you  took 
yesterday — an  unforgettable  experience,  and  I  congratulate  you  all. 

Two  days  later,  that  same  freshman  stood  at  the  back  of  this  great  Chamber — 
over  there  someplace — as  President  Truman,  all  charged  up  by  his  single- 
handed  election  victory,  reported  as  the  Constitution  requires  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

When  the  bipartisan  applause  stopped,  President  Truman  said,  "I  am  happy 
to  report  to  this  81st  Congress  that  the  state  of  the  Union  is  good.  Our  Nation 
is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  give  them  their  fair  chance  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  [It]  is  foremost  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  search  for  peace." 

Today,  that  freshman  Member  from  Michigan  stands  where  Mr.  Truman 
stood,  and  I  must  say  to  you  that  the  state  of  the  Union  is  not  good: 

Millions  of  Americans  are  out  of  work. 

Recession  and  inflation  are  eroding  the  money  of  millions  more. 

Prices  are  too  high,  and  sales  are  too  slow. 
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This  year's  Federal  deficit  will  be  about  $30  billion;  next  year's  probably 
$45  billion. 

The  national  debt  will  rise  to  over  $500  billion. 

Our  plant  capacity  and  productivity  are  not  increasing  fast  enough. 

We  depend  on  others  for  essential  energy. 

Some  people  question  their  Government's  ability  to  make  hard  decisions 
and  stick  with  them;  they  expect  Washington  politics  as  usual. 

Yet,  what  President  Truman  said  on  January  5,  1949,  is  even  more  true  in 
1975.  We  are  better  able  to  meet  our  people's  needs.  All  Americans  do  have  a 
fairer  chance  to  pursue  happiness.  Not  only  are  we  still  the  foremost  nation  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  but  today's  prospects  of  attaining  it  are  infinitely  brighter. 

There  were  59  million  Americans  employed  at  the  start  of  1949;  now  there 
are  more  than  85  million  Americans  who  have  jobs.  In  comparable  dollars,  the 
average  income  of  the  American  family  has  doubled  during  the  past  26  years. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  very  bluntly.  I've  got  bad  news,  and  I  don't  expect 
much,  if  any,  applause.  The  American  people  want  action,  and  it  will  take  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  give  them  what  they  want.  Progress  and 
solutions  can  be  achieved,  and  they  will  be  achieved. 

My  message  today  is  not  intended  to  address  all  of  the  complex  needs  of 
America.  I  will  send  separate  messages  making  specific  recommendations  for 
domestic  legislation,  such  as  the  extension  of  general  revenue  sharing  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  moment  has  come  to  move  in  a  new  direction.  We  can  do  this  by  fash- 
ioning a  new  partnership  between  the  Congress  on  the  one  hand,  the  White 
House  on  the  other,  and  the  people  we  both  represent. 

Let  us  mobilize  the  most  powerful  and  most  creative  industrial  nation  that 
ever  existed  on  this  Earth  to  put  all  our  people  to  work.  The  emphasis  on  our 
economic  efforts  must  now  shift  from  inflation  to  jobs. 

To  bolster  business  and  industry  and  to  create  new  jobs,  I  propose  a  1-year  tax 
reduction  of  $16  billion.  Three-quarters  would  go  to  individuals  and  one-quarter 
to  promote  business  investment. 

This  cash  rebate  to  individuals  amounts  to  12  percent  of  1974  tax  payments— 
a  total  cut  of  $12  billion,  with  a  maximum  of  $1,000  per  return. 

I  call  on  the  Congress  to  act  by  April  1.  If  you  do — and  I  hope  you  will — the 
Treasury  can  send  the  first  check  for  half  of  the  rebate  in  May  and  the  second 
by  September. 

The  other  one-fourth  of  the  cut,  about  $4  billion,  will  go  to  business,  including 
farms,  to  promote  expansion  and  to  create  more  jobs.  The  1-year  reduction  for 
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businesses  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  liberalized  investment  tax  credit  increasing 
the  rate  to  12  percent  for  all  businesses. 

This  tax  cut  does  not  include  the  more  fundamental  reforms  needed  in  our 
tax  system.  But  it  points  us  in  the  right  direction — allowing  taxpayers  rather 
than  the  Government  to  spend  their  pay. 

Cutting  taxes  now  is  essential  if  we  are  to  turn  the  economy  around.  A  tax  cut 
offers  the  best  hope  of  creating  more  jobs.  Unfortunately,  it  will  increase  the  size 
of  the  budget  deficit.  Therefore,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we  take  steps 
to  control  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Part  of  our  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  self-indulgent.  For  decades,  we  have 
been  voting  ever-increasing  levels  of  Government  benefits,  and  now  the  bill  has 
come  due.  We  have  been  adding  so  many  new  programs  that  the  size  and  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

One  characteristic  of  these  programs  is  that  their  cost  increases  automatically 
every  year  because  the  number  of  people  eligible  for  most  of  the  benefits  increases 
every  year.  When  these  programs  are  enacted,  there  is  no  dollar  amount  set.  No 
one  knows  what  they  will  cost.  All  we  know  is  that  whatever  they  cost  last  year, 
they  will  cost  more  next  year. 

It  is  a  question  of  simple  arithmetic.  Unless  we  check  the  excessive  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures  or  impose  on  ourselves  matching  increases  in  taxes,  we 
will  continue  to  run  huge  inflationary  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget. 

If  we  project  the  current  built-in  momentum  of  Federal  spending  through 
the  next  15  years,  State,  Federal,  and  local  government  expenditures  could  easily 
comprise  half  of  our  gross  national  product.  This  compares  with  less  than  a 
third  in  1975. 

I  have  just  concluded  the  process  of  preparing  the  budget  submissions  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  In  that  budget,  I  will  propose  legislation  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  existing  programs.  I  have  also  concluded  that  no  new  spending 
programs  can  be  initiated  this  year,  except  for  energy.  Further,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  veto  any  new  spending  programs  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

As  an  additional  step  toward  putting  the  Federal  Government's  house  in  order, 
I  recommend  a  5-percent  limit  on  Federal  pay  increases  in  1975.  In  all  Govern- 
ment programs  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index— including  social  security,  civil 
service  and  military  retirement  pay,  and  food  stamps— I  also  propose  a  1-year 
maximum  increase  of  5  percent. 

None  of  these  recommended  ceiling  limitations,  over  which  Congress  has  final 
authority,  are  easy  to  propose,  because  in  most  cases  they  involve  anticipated  pay- 
ments to  many,  many  deserving  people.  Nonetheless,  it  must  be  done.  I  must 
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emphasize  that  I  am  not  asking  to  eliminate,  to  reduce,  to  freeze  these  payments. 
I  am  merely  recommending  that  we  slow  down  the  rate  at  which  these  payments 
increase  and  these  programs  grow. 

Only  a  reduction  in  the  growth  of  spending  can  keep  Federal  borrowing  down 
and  reduce  the  damage  to  the  private  sector  from  high  interest  rates.  Only  a 
reduction  in  spending  can  make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
avoid  an  inflationary  growth  in  the  money  supply  and  thus  restore  balance  to  our 
economy.  A  major  reduction  in  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  can  help  dispel 
the  uncertainty  that  so  many  feel  about  our  economy  and  put  us  on  the  way  to 
curing  our  economic  ills. 

If  we  don't  act  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  Federal  spending,  the 
United  States  Treasury  will  be  legally  obligated  to  spend  more  than  $360  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  even  if  no  new  programs  are  enacted.  These  are  not  matters 
of  conjecture  or  prediction,  but  again,  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  The  size  of 
these  numbers  and  their  implications  for  our  everyday  life  and  the  health  of  our 
economic  system  are  shocking. 

I  submitted  to  the  last  Congress  a  list  of  budget  deferrals  and  rescissions.  There 
will  be  more  cuts  recommended  in  the  budget  that  I  will  submit.  Even  so,  the 
level  of  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  still  much,  much  too  high.  Not  only  is  it  too 
high  for  this  year  but  the  decisions  we  make  now  will  inevitably  have  a  major 
and  growing  impact  on  expenditure  levels  in  future  years.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
fundamental  issue  that  we,  the  Congress  and  I,  must  jointly  solve. 

Economic  disruptions  we  and  others  are  experiencing  stem  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  price  of  petroleum  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  year.  But  in  all 
honesty,  we  cannot  put  all  of  the  blame  on  the  oil-exporting  nations.  We,  the 
United  States,  are  not  blameless.  Our  growing  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
has  been  adding  to  our  vulnerability  for  years  and  years,  and  we  did  nothing  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  an  event  as  the  embargo  of  1973. 

During  the  1960's,  this  country  had  a  surplus  capacity  of  crude  oil  which  we 
were  able  to  make  available  to  our  trading  partners  whenever  there  was  a  dis- 
ruption of  supply.  This  surplus  capacity  enabled  us  to  influence  both  supplies 
and  prices  of  crude  oil  throughout  the  world.  Our  excess  capacity  neutralized 
any  effort  at  establishing  an  effective  cartel,  and  thus  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
assured  of  adequate  supplies  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices. 

By  1970,  our  surplus  capacity  had  vanished,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  latent 
power  of  the  oil  cartel  could  emerge  in  full  force.  Europe  and  Japan,  both 
heavily  dependent  on  imported  oil,  now  struggle  to  keep  their  economies  in 
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balance.  Even  the  United  States,  our  country,  which  is  far  more  self-sufficient 
than  most  other  industrial  countries,  has  been  put  under  serious  pressure. 

I  am  proposing  a  program  which  will  begin  to  restore  our  country's  surplus 
capacity  in  total  energy.  In  this  way,  we  will  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  reliable 
and  adequate  energy  and  help  foster  a  new  world  energy  stability  for  other 
major  consuming  nations. 

But  this  Nation  and,  in  fact,  the  world  must  face  the  prospect  of  energy 
difficulties  between  now  and  1985.  This  program  will  impose  burdens  on  all  of 
us  with  the  aim  of  reducing  our  consumption  of  energy  and  increasing  our 
production.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  considerations  of  fairness,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  burdens  will  not  fall  more  harshly  on  those  less  able  to 
bear  them. 

I  am  recommending  a  plan  to  make  us  invulnerable  to  cutoffs  of  foreign  oil.  It 
will  require  sacrifices,  but  it — and  this  is  most  important — it  will  work. 

I  have  set  the  following  national  energy  goals  to  assure  that  our  future  is  as 
secure  and  as  productive  as  our  past: 

First,  we  must  reduce  oil  imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end 
of  this  year  and  by  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1977. 

Second,  we  must  end  vulnerability  to  economic  disruption  by  foreign 
suppliers  by  1985. 

Third,  we  must  develop  our  energy  technology  and  resources  so  that  the 
United  States  has  the  ability  to  supply  a  significant  share  of  the  energy  needs  of 
the  free  world  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  we  need  immediate  action  to  cut  imports.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  short  term  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  actions  which  can 
increase  domestic  supply.  I  will  press  for  all  of  them. 

I  urge  quick  action  on  the  necessary  legislation  to  allow  commercial  produc- 
tion at  the  Elk  Hills,  California,  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  In  order  that  we 
make  greater  use  of  domestic  coal  resources,  I  am  submitting  amendments  to 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  powerplants  that  can  be  promptly  converted  to  coal. 

Obviously,  voluntary  conservation  continues  to  be  essential,  but  tougher 
programs  are  needed— and  needed  now.  Therefore,  I  am  using  Presidential 
powers  to  raise  the  fee  on  all  imported  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  The 
crude  oil  fee  level  will  be  increased  $1  per  barrel  on  February  1,  by  $2  per  barrel 
on  March  1,  and  by  $3  per  barrel  on  April  1. 1  will  take  actions  to  reduce  undue 
hardships  on  any  geographical  region.  The  foregoing  are  interim  administra- 
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tive  actions.  They  will  be  rescinded  when  the  broader  but  necessary  legislation 
is  enacted. 

To  that  end,  I  am  requesting  the  Congress  to  act  within  90  days  on  a  more 
comprehensive  energy  tax  program.  It  includes:  excise  taxes  and  import  fees 
totaling  $2  per  barrel  on  product  imports  and  on  all  crude  oil;  deregulation  of 
new  natural  gas  and  enactment  of  a  natural  gas  excise  tax. 

I  plan  to  take  Presidential  initiative  to  decontrol  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil  on  April  1.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  windfall  profits  tax  by  that  date 
to  ensure  that  oil  producers  do  not  profit  unduly. 

The  sooner  Congress  acts,  the  more  effective  the  oil  conservation  program  will 
be  and  the  quicker  the  Federal  revenues  can  be  returned  to  our  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  use  Presidential  authority  to  limit  imports,  as  necessary,  to 
guarantee  success. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  before  deciding  on  my  energy  conservation  program, 
I  considered  rationing  and  higher  gasoline  taxes  as  alternatives.  In  my  judg- 
ment, neither  would  achieve  the  desired  results  and  both  would  produce  unac- 
ceptable inequities. 

A  massive  program  must  be  initiated  to  increase  energy  supply,  to  cut  demand, 
and  provide  new  standby  emergency  programs  to  achieve  the  independence  we 
want  by  1985.  The  largest  part  of  increased  oil  production  must  come  from  new 
frontier  areas  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  from  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  Administration  to  move  ahead 
with  exploration,  leasing,  and  production  on  those  frontier  areas  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  where  the  environmental  risks  are  acceptable. 

Use  of  our  most  abundant  domestic  resource — coal — is  severely  limited.  We 
must  strike  a  reasonable  compromise  on  environmental  concerns  with  coal.  I 
am  submitting  Clean  Air  [Act]  amendments  which  will  allow  greater  coal  use 
without  sacrificing  clean  air  goals. 

I  vetoed  the  strip  mining  legislation  passed  by  the  last  Congress.1  With  ap- 
propriate changes,  I  will  sign  a  revised  version  when  it  comes  to  the  White 
House. 

I  am  proposing  a  number  of  actions  to  energize  our  nuclear  power  program. 
I  will  submit  legislation  to  expedite  nuclear  leasing  [licensing]  and  the  rapid 
selection  of  sites. 

In  recent  months,  utilities  have  cancelled  or  postponed  over  60  percent  of 
planned  nuclear  expansion  and  30  percent  of  planned  additions  to  non-nuclear 

1  See  1974  volume,  Item  326. 
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capacity.  Financing  problems  for  that  industry  are  worsening.  I  am  therefore 
recommending  that  the  1-year  investment  tax  credit  of  12  percent  be  extended 
an  additional  2  years  to  specifically  speed  the  construction  of  powerplants  that 
do  not  use  natural  gas  or  oil.  I  am  also  submitting  proposals  for  selective  reform 
of  State  utility  commission  regulations. 

To  provide  the  critical  stability  for  our  domestic  energy  production  in  the 
face  of  world  price  uncertainty,  I  will  request  legislation  to  authorize  and  re- 
quire tariffs,  import  quotas,  or  price  floors  to  protect  our  energy  prices  at  levels 
which  will  achieve  energy  independence. 

Increasing  energy  supplies  is  not  enough.  We  must  take  additional  steps  to 
cut  long-term  consumption.  I  therefore  propose  to  the  Congress:  legislation  to 
make  thermal  efficiency  standards  mandatory  for  all  new  buildings  in  the 
United  States;  a  new  tax  credit  of  up  to  $150  for  those  homeowners  who  install 
insulation  equipment;  the  establishment  of  an  energy  conservation  program  to 
help  low-income  families  purchase  insulation  supplies;  legislation  to  modify 
and  defer  automotive  pollution  standards  for  5  years,  which  will  enable  us  to 
improve  automobile  gas  mileage  by  40  percent  by  1980. 

These  proposals  and  actions,  cumulatively,  can  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  supplies  from  3  to  5  million  barrels  per  day  by  1985.  To  make  the 
United  States  invulnerable  to  foreign  disruption,  I  propose  standby  emergency 
legislation  and  a  strategic  storage  program  of  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  for  domestic 
needs  and  300  million  barrels  for  national  defense  purposes. 

I  will  ask  for  the  funds  needed  for  energy  research  and  development  activities. 
I  have  established  a  goal  of  1  million  barrels  of  synthetic  fuels  and  shale  oil 
production  per  day  by  1985  together  with  an  incentive  program  to  achieve  it- 

I  have  a  very  deep  belief  in  America's  capabilities.  Within  the  next  10  years, 
my  program  envisions:  200  major  nuclear  powerplants;  250  major  new  coal 
mines;  150  major  coal-fired  powerplants;  30  major  new  [oil]  refineries;  20 
major  new  synthetic  fuel  plants ;  the  drilling  of  many  thousands  of  new  oil  wells ; 
the  insulation  of  18  million  homes;  and  the  manufacturing  and  the  sale  of 
millions  of  new  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  that  use  much  less  fuel. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  can  do  it.  In  another  crisis — the  one  in  1942 — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  this  country  would  build  60,000  [50,000] 
military  aircraft.  By  1943,  production  in  that  program  had  reached  125,000  air- 
craft annually.  They  did  it  then.  We  can  do  it  now. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  will  work  with  me  to  attain  these 
targets,  they  will  be  achieved  and  will  be  surpassed. 

From  adversity,  let  us  seize  opportunity.  Revenues  of  some  $30  billion  from 
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higher  energy  taxes  designed  to  encourage  conservation  must  be  refunded  to 
the  American  people  in  a  manner  which  corrects  distortions  in  our  tax  system 
wrought  by  inflation. 

People  have  been  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets  by  inflation,  with  conse- 
quent reduction  in  their  actual  spending  power.  Business  taxes  are  similarly 
distorted  because  inflation  exaggerates  reported  profits,  resulting  in  excessive 
taxes. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  future  individual  income  taxes  be  reduced  by 
$16.5  billion.  This  will  be  done  by  raising  the  low-income  allowance  and  reduc- 
ing tax  rates.  This  continuing  tax  cut  will  primarily  benefit  lower-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

For  example,  a  typical  family  of  four  with  a  gross  income  of  $5,600  now  pays 
$185  in  Federal  income  taxes.  Under  this  tax  cut  plan,  they  would  pay  nothing. 
A  family  of  four  with  a  gross  income  of  $12,500  now  pays  $1,260  in  Federal 
taxes.  My  proposal  reduces  that  total  by  $300.  Families  grossing  $20,000  would 
receive  a  reduction  of  $210. 

Those  with  the  very  lowest  incomes,  who  can  least  afford  higher  costs,  must 
also  be  compensated.  I  propose  a  payment  of  $80  to  every  person  18  years  of  age 
and  older  in  that  very  limited  category. 

State  and  local  governments  will  receive  $2  billion  in  additional  revenue  shar- 
ing to  offset  their  increased  energy  costs. 

To  offset  inflationary  distortions  and  to  generate  more  economic  activity,  the 
corporate  tax  rate  will  be  reduced  from  48  percent  to  42  percent. 

Now  let  me  turn,  if  I  might,  to  the  international  dimension  of  the  present 
crisis.  At  no  time  in  our  peacetime  history  has  the  state  of  the  Nation  depended 
more  heavily  on  the  state  of  the  world.  And  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  state  of  the 
world  depended  more  heavily  on  the  state  of  our  Nation. 

The  economic  distress  is  global.  We  will  not  solve  it  at  home  unless  we  help 
to  remedy  the  profound  economic  dislocation  abroad.  World  trade  and  mone- 
tary structure  provides  markets,  energy,  food,  and  vital  raw  materials— for  all 
nations.  This  international  system  is  now  in  jeopardy. 

This  Nation  can  be  proud  of  significant  achievements  in  recent  years  in  solv- 
ing problems  and  crises.  The  Berlin  agreement,  the  SALT  agreements,  our  new 
relationship  with  China,  the  unprecedented  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  are 
immensely  encouraging.  But  the  world  is  not  free  from  crisis.  In  a  world  of 
150  nations,  where  nuclear  technology  is  proliferating  and  regional  conflicts 
continue,  international  security  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

So,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  International  cooperation  is  a  vital  factor 
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of  our  lives  today.  This  is  not  a  moment  for  the  American  people  to  turn  in- 
ward. More  than  ever  before,  our  own  well-being  depends  on  America's  deter- 
mination and  America's  leadership  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

We  are  a  great  Nation — spiritually,  politically,  militarily,  diplomatically,  and 
economically.  America's  commitment  to  international  security  has  sustained 
the  safety  of  allies  and  friends  in  many  areas — in  the  Middle  East,  in  Europe, 
and  in  Asia.  Our  turning  away  would  unleash  new  instabilities,  new  dangers 
around  the  globe,  which,  in  turn,  would  threaten  our  own  security. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  turned  a  similar  challenge  into  an  historic 
opportunity  and,  I  might  add,  an  historic  achievement.  An  old  order  was  in 
disarray;  political  and  economic  institutions  were  shattered.  In  that  period,  this 
Nation  and  its  partners  built  new  institutions,  new  mechanisms  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  cooperation.  Today,  as  then,  we  face  an  historic  opportunity.  If  we 
act  imaginatively  and  boldly,  as  we  acted  then,  this  period  will  in  retrospect  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  great  creative  moments  of  our  Nation's  history. 

The  whole  world  is  watching  to  see  how  we  respond. 

A  resurgent  American  economy  would  do  more  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  world  in  its  own  future  than  anything  else  we  can  do.  The  program  that 
this  Congress  passes  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  have  started  to 
put  our  own  house  in  order.  If  we  can  show  that  this  Nation  is  able  and  willing 
to  help  other  nations  meet  the  common  challenge,  it  can  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  will  fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  a  leader  among  nations. 

Quite  frankly,  at  stake  is  the  future  of  industrialized  democracies,  which 
have  perceived  their  destiny  in  common  and  sustained  it  in  common  for  30  years. 

The  developing  nations  are  also  at  a  turning  point.  The  poorest  nations  see 
their  hopes  of  feeding  their  hungry  and  developing  their  societies  shattered 
by  the  economic  crisis.  The  long-term  economic  future  for  the  producers  of 
raw  materials  also  depends  on  cooperative  solutions. 

Our  relations  with  the  Communist  countries  are  a  basic  factor  of  the  world 
environment.  We  must  seek  to  build  a  long-term  basis  for  coexistence.  We  will 
stand  by  our  principles.  We  will  stand  by  our  interests.  We  will  act  firmly 
when  challenged.  The  kind  of  a  world  we  want  depends  on  a  broad  policy  of 
creating  mutual  incentives  for  restraint  and  for  cooperation. 

As  we  move  forward  to  meet  our  global  challenges  and  opportunities,  we  must 
have  the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Our  military  forces  are  strong  and  ready.  This  military  strength  deters  aggres- 
sion against  our  allies,  •  stabilizes  our  relations  with  former  adversaries,  and 
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protects  our  homeland.  Fully  adequate  conventional  and  strategic  forces  cost 
many,  many  billions,  but  these  dollars  are  sound  insurance  for  our  safety  and 
for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Military  strength  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Effective  diplomacy  is  also  essential 
in  preventing  conflict,  in  building  world  understanding.  The  Vladivostok  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  represent  a  major  step  in  moderating  strategic 
arms  competition.  My  recent  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, Japan,  and  South  Korea  have  contributed  to  meeting  the  common 
challenge. 

But  we  have  serious  problems  before  us  that  require  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  By  the  Constitution  and  tradition,  the  execution  of 
foreign  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President. 

In  recent  years,  under  the  stress  of  the  Vietnam  war,  legislative  restrictions 
on  the  President's  ability  to  execute  foreign  policy  and  military  decisions  have 
proliferated.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  opposed  some  and  I  approved 
others.  As  President,  I  welcome  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

But  if  our  foreign  policy  is  to  be  successful,  we  cannot  rigidly  restrict  in 
legislation  the  ability  of  the  President  to  act.  The  conduct  of  negotiations  is  ill- 
suited  to  such  limitations.  Legislative  restrictions,  intended  for  the  best  motives 
and  purposes,  can  have  the  opposite  result,  as  we  have  seen  most  recently  in  our 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  my  part,  I  pledge  this  Administration  will  act  in  the  closest  consultation 
with  the  Congress  as  we  face  delicate  situations  and  troubled  times  throughout 
the  globe. 

When  I  became  President  only  5  months  ago,  I  promised  the  last  Congress 
a  policy  of  communication,  conciliation,  compromise,  and  cooperation.  I  renew 
that  pledge  to  the  new  Members  of  this  Congress. 

Let  me  sum  it  up.  America  needs  a  new  direction,  which  I  have  sought  to 
chart  here  today— a  change  of  course  which  will:  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work;  increase  real  income  and  production;  restrain  the  growth  of  Federal 
Government  spending;  achieve  energy  independence;  and  advance  the  cause 
of  world  understanding. 

We  have  the  ability.  We  have  the  know-how.  In  partnership  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  will  achieve  these  objectives. 

As  our  200th  anniversary  approaches,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity 
to  rebuild  our  political  and  economic  strength.  Let  us  make  America  once 
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again  and  for  centuries  more  to  come  what  it  has  so  long  been— a  stronghold 
and  a  beacon-light  of  liberty  for  the  whole  world. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  delivered  his  address  at  1:06       of  Representatives.  The  address  was  broadcast  live 
p.m.  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the  Capitol.  He  was        on  radio  and  television, 
introduced  by  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House 
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Statement  Announcing  Activation  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.     January  15,  1975 

I  HAVE  today  signed  an  Executive  order  [11834]  which  activates  on  Jan- 
uary 19, 1975,  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  (ERDA) 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC) . 

The  activation  of  these  two  new  agencies  has  special  meaning  for  me.  The 
proposal  to  create  them  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  June  1973.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time,  I  gave  strong  support  to 
their  creation  and  cast  my  vote  for  the  legislation  in  December  1973.  As  Vice 
President,  I  followed  closely  %the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate.  I  was 
gratified  to  sign  the  bill  into  law  on  October  11,  1974.  I  am  now  pleased  to 
sign  the  order  which  activates  the  two  agencies. 

Both  agencies  will  play  significant  roles  in  our  national  energy  programs, 
thereby  influencing  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  will  carry  out  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tory functions  formerly  assigned  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Commercial 
nuclear  power  will  have  an  increasingly  important  role  in  our  nation's  energy 
supply  in  the  years  ahead.  This  new  Commission  will  devote  its  full  attention  to 
assuring  the  safety  as  well  as  the  reliability  of  this  critically  important  source  of 
energy.  The  creation  of  the  NRC  should  end  the  concern  that  some  have 
expressed  about  the  past  when  one  agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  for  both  the  technological  development  and  the 
regulation  of  civilian  nuclear  power. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  will  bring  together 
in  a  single  agency  the  major  Federal  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  bear  the  responsibility  for  leading  the  national  effort  to  develop  the 
needed  technology  to  assure  that  the  United  States  will  have  ample  and  secure 
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supplies  of  energy  at  reasonable  prices.  ERDA  will  work  with  private  industry, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  others  to  develop  and  put  into  effective  use  tech- 
nology that  will  conserve  energy  and  increase  the  supply  of  energy  from  all 
sources,  including  fossil,  nuclear  fission  and  fusion,  solar,  and  geothermal. 
ERDA  consolidates  major  research  and  development  functions  previously  han- 
dled by  the  AEC,  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  ERDA  also  will  continue  the  basic 
research  nuclear  materials  production  and  weapons  programs  of  the  AEC. 

With  the  addition  of  these  two  agencies,  we  will  have  organized  the  major 
elements  of  the  Federal  Government  that  are  needed  to  lead  the  national  energy 
effort.  They  will  play  a  critical  role  in  carrying  out  the  energy  policy  which  I 
announced  today.  In  the  years  ahead,  I  expect  to  have  as  much  pride  in  their 
development  and  success  as  I  have  in  their  creation. 

30 

Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  International  Whaling 
Operations  and  Conservation  Programs.     January  16,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967,  22  U.S.C. 
§  1978  (1971),  states  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  the 
citizens  of  a  foreign  country  conduct  fishing  operations  which  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  a  conservation  program  of  an  international  fishery  convention 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  President.  The 
President  may  then  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  fish  products  of  the  offending  country.  Within  sixty  days  of  certification, 
the  President  is  required  to  notify  the  Congress  of  any  action  taken  by  him 
pursuant  to  such  certification.  If  the  President  takes  no  action,  or  if  he  imposes 
an  import  prohibition  which  does  not  cover  all  fish  products  of  the  offending 
country,  he  must  inform  the  Congress  of  his  reasons. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  certified  to  me  that  the  minke  whale  catches 
of  the  USSR  and  Japan  during  the  1973-1974  season  exceeded  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  (IWC)  quotas  for  that  season.  These  actions  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  the  conservation  program  of  the  Commission. 

Quotas  on  the  number  of  whales  to  be  taken  each  year  are  set  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  IWC.  These  quotas  together  with  certain  other  limitations  con- 
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stitute  an  "international  fishery  conservation  program."  Objections  to  adopted 
quotas  are  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  An  objecting  country  is 
not  legally  bound  by  the  quota.  Whether  or  not  the  objection  is  legal,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  exceeding  the  quotas  will  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  It  constitutes  a  prima  facie  case  for  application  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment. 

Last  year  both  Japan  and  Russia  objected  to  the  minke  and  sperm  whale 
quotas  set  by  the  IWC.  In  the  case  of  the  minke  whale,  a  quota  of  5,000  whales 
was  set  for  the  Antarctic.  This  figure  was  admittedly  an  informed  estimate  of 
the  maximum  sustainable  yield  of  the  stock,  since  precise  figures  on  existing 
populations  were  lacking.  Relatively  few  of  these  small  whales  had  been  pre- 
viously taken.  Nonetheless,  the  quota  represented  the  best  judgment  of  the 
scientific  advisors  and  was  duly  adopted  by  the  member  nations.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  voted  against  this  quota.  They  said  the  figure  should  be  8,000, 
and  formally  objected  to  the  quota.  They  then  announced  that  each  would  take 
4,000  minke  whales  during  the  1973-1974  season.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  took 
4,000  and  Japan  took  3,713.  This  represented  an  excess  of  2,713,  or  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  over  quota. 

To  date,  no  prohibition  has  been  imposed  under  the  terms  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment.  I  have  decided  to  impose  no  such  prohibition  at  this  time.  My 
decision  is  based  upon  the  results  of  this  year's  meeting  of  the  IWC  in  London. 
At  this  meeting,  most  of  the  member  nations  adopted  an  Australian  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  10-year  moratorium  resolution.  The  amended  resolu- 
tion establishes  the  principle  of  a  selective  moratorium  applicable  to  any  stocks 
of  whales  which  fall  below  their  maximum  sustainable  yield  levels  or  optimum 
population  levels  as  these  are  determined.  In  effect,  the  selective  moratorium 
shall  prevent  any  whale  stock  from  becoming  endangered.  According  to  its 
terms,  the  resolution  shall  be  implemented  in  the  1975-1976  whaling  conserva- 
tion measures  fixed  by  the  IWC  next  year. 

The  June  meeting  also  produced  an  agreement  to  strengthen  the  Secretariat 
and  to  convene  a  working  level  meeting  to  consider  changes  in  the  International 
Whaling  Convention  itself.  In  addition,  the  Commission's  quotas  for  the  1974- 
1975  season  incorporated  some  conservation  improvements  not  included  in  the 
quotas  for  the  last  season.  The  Soviets  and  Japanese  voted  for  the  1974-1975 
quotas  and,  in  general,  appeared  to  be  more  conciliatory  than  during  previous 
meetings.  They,  therefore,  provided  some  hope  that  all  member  nations  would 
comply  with  the  resolution  and  with  the  1974-1975  quotas. 
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There  is,  of  course,  the  serious  economic  impact  of  trade  sanctions  to  consider, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Japan,  which  in  1973  shipped  $235  million  in  fishery 
products,  36  percent  (in  dollar  value)  of  its  fishery  exports,  to  the  United  States. 
Domestically,  withdrawal  of  Japanese  imports,  amounting  to  about  11  percent 
of  our  supplies,  would  result  in  higher  prices  for  fish  products. 

Because  of  the  important  economic  and  political  ramifications  of  such  sanc- 
tions, they  should  be  imposed  only  after  all  reasonable  alternatives  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  conservation  objective  have  proven  ineffective.  With  the  progress 
made  at  this  year's  IWC  meeting,  the  current  situation  does  not  warrant  such 
stringent  measures  and,  therefore,  I  am  taking  no  action  now. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  subsequent  action  by  Japan  or  the 
USSR  may  require  a  reassessment.  In  this  event  I  will  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit  such  reports  and  recommendations  as  he  finds  warranted. 
The  Secretary's  present  certification,  prepared  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  recommends  the  course  of  action  I  have  decided  on. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
January  16, 1975. 

31 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
January  16,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act, 
as  amended,  I  am  hereby  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  first  quarterly  report 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  This  report  covers  the  third  calendar 
quarter  of  1974.  In  addition,  it  covers  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  period 
not  covered  by  the  final  quarterly  report  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program. 

Inflation  continued  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report.  The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  has  been  actively  using  its 
powers  to  monitor  wage  and  price  increases,  conduct  public  hearings  and  investi- 
gate those  Government  programs  and  policies  that  raise  costs  and  prices  without 
creating  corresponding  social  benefits.  In  so  doing,  it  is  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  to  combat  inflation  without  resorting  to  wage  and  price  controls. 
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Although  the  results  of  these  efforts  are  not  always  highly  visible,  I  believe  they 
are  making  an  important  contribution  to  abating  continued  inflation. 

Because  the  problem  of  inflation  is  a  stubborn  one,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  June  30, 1976. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House, 
January  16, 1975. 

note:  The  report  covering  the  period  May  to  Sep-       on  Wage  and  Price  Stability"  (Government  Printing 
tember  1974  is  entitled  "Quarterly  Report — Council       Office,  51  pp.) 
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Remarks  at  a  Briefing  for  State  and  Local  Officials  on  Energy 
and  Economic  Programs.     January  16,  1915 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  Governors,  mayors,  public  officials: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  follow  all  the  tech- 
nicians and  experts  who  have  given  you  the  several  programs  and  answered, 
I  trust,  satisfactorily,  all  your  questions.  Haven't  you  ?  [Laughter']  They  didn't 
learn  very  fast  then. 

Well,  it  is  nice  to  be  here  and  to  conclude  the  program,  at  least  officially,  with 
a  few  remarks. 

If  you  heard,  saw,  or  read  my  speech  yesterday,  you  know  I  didn't  paint  a 
very  optimistic  picture.  I  didn't  intend  to.  I  meant  to  say  what  the  facts  are 
as  to  the  economy  and  our  situation  in  the  field  of  energy. 

We  all  know  that  the  economy  is  in  trouble,  and  I  won't  embellish  what  I 
said  yesterday  by  citing  any  facts  or  figures.  We  know  that  the  problem  of  energy 
is  acute  in  the  United  States.  It  doesn't  seem  that  way  today;  of  course,  12  or 
14  months  ago  it  was,  and  the  problem  that  we  had  12  or  14  months  ago,  which 
was  acute,  could  occur  or  could  reoccur  at  any  time. 

We  have  a  short-range  and  a  long-range  problem  in  the  field  of  energy, 
and  we'd  better  find  some  answers.  As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in  the 
economy  and  the  problems  we  face  in  energy,  I  devoted  virtually  all  of  my  time 
yesterday  in  the  State  of  the  Union  to  those  two  problems. 

All  of  you  are  public  officials.  I  consider  myself  one.  Let  me  say  that  being 
a  public  official  in  these  circumstances  with  unemployment  high,  with  infla- 
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tion  too  high,  with  the  other  problems  we  have,  is  not  a  very  happy  responsibility, 
and  you  probably  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 

But  let  me  add  this,  if  I  might:  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  that  we  must 
all  hang  together  or  most  assuredly  we  will  all  hang  separately,  and  that  includes 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 

So,  those  at  the  local  level,  those  at  the  State  level,  and  those  of  us  at  the 
Federal  level  have  a  reason,  a  sound,  constructive  reason  to  work  together  so 
we  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  hanging  together. 

What  can  we  do?  We  in  the  Federal  Government  have  initiated  a  plan  in 
the  field  of  energy  and  the  economy.  In  the  latter,  we  are  going  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  we  are  going  to  make  things  better;  and  in  the  field  of  energy, 
if  we  get  the  legislation,  we  will  solve  those  problems. 

All  of  you  are,  of  course,  particularly  interested  in  the  difficulties  of  unemploy- 
ment. You  see,  even  more  dramatically  than  I  do,  the  long  unemployment  lines. 
My  State  of  Michigan,  of  course,  has  about  as  hard  a  situation  as  any,  if  not  the 
worst. 

So,  what  we  have  got  to  do  on  a  temporary,  short-term  basis  is  restore  public 
confidence,  give  people  back  some  money  to  have  it  available  to  spend,  to  gen- 
erate sales  in  hard  goods — automobiles,  appliances,  et  cetera — and  at  the  same 
time  provide  temporary  relief  in  the  extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  to  provide  public  service  employment. 

The  Congress,  in  December  of  last  year,  on  my  recommendation,  did  pass 
a  broadened,  expanded  public  service  law,1  and  that  legislation  has  been  funded. 
It  will  be  implemented  on  an  accelerated  basis.  It,  of  course,  is  an  add-on,  in 
effect,  to  the  Comprehensive  Education  and  Training  Act,  CETA,  as  they  call  it. 

This  public  service  employment  in  this  legislation  is  distributed  to  cities  on  a 
formula  basis.  In  order  to  make  it  work  well,  if  we  do  our  job,  we  have  to  get 
cooperation  from  the  cities,  and  I  trust  that  our  people  are  doing  a  good  job. 
If  they  aren't,  let  us  know. 

The  13-week  extension  of  unemployment  and  the  broadening  of  the  unem- 
ployment legislation  for  better  coverage  also  should  be  extremely  helpful.  In 
the  legislation  there  are  some  provisions  that  give  some  special  help  to  rural 
areas  in  the  sewer  and  water  project  aspect.  We  have  as  deep  a  concern  about 
rural  unemployment  as  we  do  about  municipal  unemployment. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  that  provides  for  some  funding  of  rather 
short-term  public  works  projects.  Our  experience  in  the  Federal  Government 


1  See  1974  volume,  Item  328. 
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has  been  that  some  of  the  long-term  public  works  projects  are  not  as  helpful  in 
meeting  an  acute  problem  of  unemployment  as  the  public  service  employment 
legislation. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  provision  in  this  act  to  give  some  funding — I  think  it 
is  $150  million — for  relatively  short-term  public  works  projects  that  can  be 
implemented  or  executed  rather  quickly.  So,  there  is  new  legislation;  there  are 
funds  on  hand  to  meet  some  of  your  acute  problems. 

The  long-term  unemployment  problem  we  face  is  one  that  has  to  be  corrected 
by  making  our  economy  more  healthy,  and  the  actions  that  I  have  recommended, 
the  tax  cut  of  $12  billion  to  be  rebated  to  the  taxpayers  by  June  1,  if  Congress  acts 
by  April  1,  should  give  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  $4  billion  help  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  if  Congress  acts,  ought  to 
accelerate  plant  modernization  and  equipment  improvement.  This,  of  course, 
should  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  unemployment. 

I  am  sure  that  Frank  Zarb,  the  head  of  FEA,  or  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  energy  task  force  or  energy  committee,  mentioned  to  you  the  pay- 
back to  State  and  local  units  of  government  for  the  added  energy  costs  if  the 
Congress  approves  the  proposal  that  I  have  for  increasing  the  import  duties  on 
fuel  oil  or  the  refinery  tax  on  crude  oil  of  $2  a  barrel. 

We  expect  to  collect  roughly  $30  to  $31  billion  from  that,  plus  the  windfall 
tax  profits  on  the  profits  made  by  the  oil  refiners.  And  out  of  that  $30  to  $31 
billion  we  have  allocated  $2  billion  to  be  returned  to  the  States  and  local  units 
of  government  to  reimburse  you  for  your  added  costs  because  of  higher  costs  of 
energy. 

This  will  be  rebated  to  you  on  the  general  revenue  sharing  formula  basis.  In 
other  words,  assume  there  is  $2  billion.  It  will  go  back  to  State  and  local  units  of 
government  on  that  formula  basis. 

In  addition,  I  might  add  that  in  the  budget  that  I  am  submitting,  the  legisla- 
tive program  I  am  recommending  for  this  next  fiscal  year,  I  am  proposing  that 
we  extend  for  5%  years  the  general  revenue  sharing  legislation. 

I  think  it  has  worked.  It  has  worked  because  all  or  most  of  you  have  tried  to 
make  it  work,  and  the  net  result  is,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  extended  for 
5-plus  years. 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  a  constructive  impact  on  the  Congress  in  making 
sure  that  that  recommendation  is  enacted  into  law.  [Laughter] 

In  the  process  of  putting  together  the  economic  program,  I  had  to  make  some 
hard  decisions.  All  of  you  make  up  your  budgets  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
and  you  have  had  to  do  the  same. 
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We  found,  for  example,  that  if  no  new  programs  were  enacted  and  we  simply 
extended  existing  programs,  that  the  deficit  for  the  Federal  Government  for  this 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  deficit  would  be  over  $30  billion  and  that 
the  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  June  1,  would  be  $45  to  $46  billion. 

So,  the  net  result  is,  with  no  new  programs  we  would  have  roughly  $75  to 
$80  billion  in  deficits.  That  is  a  lot  of  money — I  don't  care  how  you  add  it  up. 

But  despite  that  unfortunate  fiscal  situation,  it  was  my  judgment  that  we 
ought  to  recommend  a  tax  reduction,  as  I  have  described  it.  However,  in  order 
to  justify  the  tax  reduction,  I  had  to  make  several  other  hard  decisions,  one  of 
them,  no  new  Federal  spending  programs,  period. 

I  am  not  going  to  recommend  any,  and  I  have  said  that  if  the  Congress  sends 
them  to  the  White  House,  they  will  be  vetoed.  That  had  to  be  a  condition  for  the 
tax  reduction. 

Number  two,  I  had  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  Federal  programs  that  have 
built-in  escalators  predicated  on  the  cost-of-living  increases,  such  as  Federal 
Government  pay,  such  as  Federal  Government  retirement,  military  retirement, 
social  security — all  of  them  have  built-in  escalators  predicated  on  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  said  that  the  Congress  had  to  work  with  me  to  hold  the  lid  on  those 
increases.  We  are  not  going  to  deny  people  an  increase,  but  we  have  put  a  cap 
of  5  percent  on  the  increases.  That  means  that  there  will  be  some  reduction  from 
the  anticipated  increases,  but  not  much. 

But  as  I  said  in  the  speech  yesterday,  this  is  a  time  for  sacrifice,  and  if  every- 
body doesn't  sacrifice  a  little,  we  are  all  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble.  And  we 
are  in  bad  enough  trouble  right  now. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  respond.  If  that  cap  is  included,  it  will  save,  as  I 
recollect,  roughly  $10  billion.  Isn't  that  right,  Bill?  It  will  save  roughly  $10 
billion  in  the  12-month  period. 

But  it  does  provide,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  no  permanent  freeze,  no  reduc- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  5-percent  increase  in  those  escalated  programs — pay,  et  cetera. 

In  the  energy  program,  we  had  to  make  some  hard  decisions.  You  could  have 
gas  rationing.  Some  people  have  advocated  that.  We  aren't  going  to  solve  the 
energy  supply  program  within  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  5  years  or 
more  before  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  to  take  care  of  our  own 
domestic  demands. 

So,  if  you  are  going  to  have  gas  rationing,  you  have  to  plan  it  on  a  5-year  basis, 
not  on  a  1-year  basis.  I  don't  think  a  5-year  gas  rationing  program  is  sustainable. 

In  wartime,  World  War  II,  it  worked.  But  in  this  situation,  I  do  not  think  a 
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5-year  gasoline  rationing  program  would  be  accepted.  And  it  really  isn't  the 
answer,  because  it  wouldn't  provide  any  incentives  for  new  sources  of  energy  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  do,  is  provide  new  sources  of 
energy. 

Now  I  know,  in  the  program  we  proposed,  there  are  some  people  in  the 
Congress  and  maybe  some  of  you  who  are  concerned  about  geographical  dis- 
crimination. I  have  been  assured  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  Mr.  Zarb 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse,  undue  hardships  to  New  England  or  the  Northeast 
United  States. 

I  have  their  firm  commitment  that  with  the  taxes  imposed  or  import  duties 
levied  on  foreign  oil  imports,  there  will  be  no  undue  hardships  in  any  geograph- 
ical part  of  the  United  States.  I  have  also  been  assured  by  the  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  no  industry  will  suffer  undue  hardships. 

So,  if  you  do  have  any  problems,  there  is  the  man  to  see,  right  there.2 
[Laughter] 

All  right,  now  let's  turn  to  one  other  subject.  As  we  examined  the  problem  of 
how  to  increase  our  supply  of  energy,  as  we  tried  to  find  ways  to  cut  down  on  use 
through  conservation,  we  had  to  take  a  look  at  the  problems  of  energy  vis-a-vis 
environment.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  cooperation  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  brought  about  unanimity,  and  I  think  we  have 
now  a  program  that  will  permit  us  to  keep  a  high  standard  of  emission  control 
on  automobiles  and  at  the  same  time  get  written  commitments  from  the  auto- 
motive people  that  they  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  automobiles  in  the 
next  5  years  by  40  percent. 

They  have  agreed  to  this  program  in  writing,  if  we  would  support  the  change 
of  the  emission  standards  to  be  the  standards  in  the  State  of  California.  You 
really  have  three  standards.  You  have  the  current  Federal  standards,  you  have 
the  California  standards,  and  you  have  the  standards  written  in  the  law  that  was 
passed  several  years  ago  that  are  higher  than  all  the  other  two. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  under  Russ  Train,  has  agreed  to  sup- 
port a  change  in  the  law  as  long  as  we  agreed  to  support  the  California  stand- 
ards. This  means  that  we  will  get  substantial  savings  in  the  utilization  of  gasoline 
in  new  automobiles.  I  can't  recall  how  many— I  think  it  is  500,000  barrels  a  day, 
isn't  it,  Frank?  We  save  500,000  barrels  a  day  with  a  40-percent  increase  in 
efficiency  for  automobiles. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  have  worked  extremely  hard  to  get  a  sound 


2  The  President  was  referring  to  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Chairman  of  the 
Energy  Resources  Council. 
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balance  between  energy  and  environment,  and  Russ  Train,  head  of  EPA,  has 
agreed  that  the  California  standards  in  this  case  are  sound. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  as  I  said  yesterday,  we  are  in  trouble.  I  think 
we  have  got  some  answers.  The  responsibility  now  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Republican  leader- 
ship that  they  will  cooperate  with  us.  I  hope  they  will  pass  my  legislation  intact, 
but  that  may  be  too  much  to  expect. 

They  have  a  responsibility.  But  we  need  action — that  is  the  main  thing — 
and  we  need  it  promptly,  both  in  the  economy  and  in  'energy.  So,  I  hope  that  you 
with  your  vast  political  background  and  support  can  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  these  two  very 
vital  areas. 

If  they  act  on  legislation,  I  think  we  can  have  some  answers  to  these  two  very 
perplexing  problems  that  the  country  faces.  As  I  said  yesterday,  if  we  do  what  is 
necessary  at  home,  the  impact  abroad  will  be  most  significant.  It  will  restore  our 
own  confidence,  and  it  will  reinvigorate  the  trust  and  belief  that  others  through- 
out the  world  have  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  think  the  Congress  will  act.  I  think  we  will  execute  the 
programs.  And  instead  of  hanging  together,  we  can  enjoy  the  future  together. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:48  p.m.  in  the  East  Rockefeller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Room  at  the  White  House  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon, 
briefing   conducted   by   Vice   President   Nelson   A.       and  Federal  Energy  Administrator  Frank  G.  Zarb. 
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Remarks  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings 

Committee.     January  16,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Chairman-to-be, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  1975,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  and 
participating. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  asked  to  join  a  similar  group  down  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  think  George  Shultz  was  the  Secretary  at  that  time  and  John  deButts 
was  about  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  from  Mel  Batten,  and  I  was  in  a 
junior  executive  capacity.  [Laughter] 
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I  felt  a  little  self-conscious  about  talking  to  all  the  senior  leaders  in  industry 
that  they  represented.  I  could  be  a  little  freer  in  observations  and  comments  then 
than  I  can  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  more  responsibility  now  than  I  had  at 
that  time. 

If  you  heard  or  read  what  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  got  a  bigger  challenge  in 
selling  savings  bonds  in  1975  than  we  had  in  1974,  so,  as  Gabe  Hauge  takes  over, 
he  has  got  a  bigger  job  to  do  than  John  deButts  had  in  1974. 

I  don't  like  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bigger  deficit,  which  means 
more  financing,  but  for  reasons  that  I  think  most  of  you  understand,  it  is  a  fact 
of  life.  I  would  like  to  compliment  John  on  the  superb  job  that  he  did  in  1974. 1 
have  seen  the  statistics.  They  are  extremely  impressive,  some  2,600,000  savings 
bond  participants,  exceeding  the  goal  by  108  percent. 

A  very  substantial  amount  of  the  financing  in  1974  to  take  care  of  our 
Government's  financial  problems  came  from  this  program,  and  I  suspect  in  1975 
it  will  be  equally,  if  not  more,  important. 

I  was  looking  at  the  history  of  the  organization.  Doug  Dillon  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  when  it  was  started  back  in  1962,  and  Harold  Geneen  was  the 
first  chairman.  And  distinguished  people  from  that  time  on  have,  in  a  public- 
spirited  sense,  assumed  the  chairmanship,  and  literally  hundreds  of  top  execu- 
tives have  participated. 

So  those  of  us  in  Government  are  thankful  for  what  has  been  done.  We  compli- 
ment those  who  have  had  the  responsibility,  and  we  thank  them  for  the  success 
of  the  program. 

I  don't  envy  Gabe's  difficulties  ahead,  but  I  am  confident  that  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  seeing  what  the  problems  are,  that  they  will  rally  in  this  year  as  they 
have  in  the  past  to  help  in  a  program  that  helps  the  Government,  but  a  program 
that  at  the  same  time  helps  themselves. 

So,  we  should  be  missionaries  in  the  program — selfishly,  but  also  for  the  public 
interest. 

I  should  say  on  a  personal  basis  that  I  believe  in  the  program.  I  did  in  World 
War  II,  as  many  of  you  did.  I  do  now  as  a  monthly  subscriber.  And  I  think,  as  a 
result,  I  can  go  out  as  a  stronger  and  more  ardent  advocate  than  if  I  wasn't  a 
participant. 

So,  let  me  just  thank  you  for  being  here,  for  the  effort  you  have  promised  to 
make,  and  the  success  that  I  know  you  will  achieve. 

As  I  look  at  that  deficit  and  our  financing  needs,  we  certainly  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  count  on  all  of  you. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:58  p.m.  in  the  East  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon,  John 

Room  at  the  White  House  to  members  of  the  com-  D.  deButts,  1974  committee  chairman,  and  Gabriel 

mittee   who  were   in  Washington  to   attend   their  Hauge,  1975  chairman. 

annual  meeting.  William  M.  Batten  was  1973  committee  chairman 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  and  Harold  S.  Geneen  was  1963  chairman. 
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Remarks  at  the  Awards  Ceremony  of  the  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures.     January  17 }  1975 

Jerry  Leonard,  Staff  Grady,  and  distinguished  aw ar dees: 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  congratulate  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures and  the  awardees — one  from  Texas,  one  from  Louisiana,  and  one  from 
Wisconsin — plus  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa  and  John  Gardner  of  Common 
Cause. 

I  think  there  is  a  greater  awareness  today — much  more  so  than  when  I  started 
my  legislative  career — that  State  legislatures  perform  an  invaluable  function,  a 
more  and  more  important  function  today  than  ever  before. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  house  is  as  strong  as  its  foundation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  government  today — and  I  use  it  in  the  broadest  sense — is  strength- 
ened by  the  firm  foundation  that  State  legislatures  give  to  government  through- 
out the  whole  United  States. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  history,  we  find  that  some  of  our  basic  freedoms  orig- 
inated in  our  earliest  days  from  actions  taken  in  the  respective  States.  The 
Virginia  action  in  1776  set  forth  the  basic  freedoms  that  were  subsequently 
incorporated  in  our  own  Constitution. 

I,  of  course,  in  25  years,  had  the  opportunity  of  working  in  a  legislative  body 
and,  as  a  result  of  that  experience,  had  literally  hundreds  of  opportunities  to 
work  with  State  legislators  as  well  as  legislatures.  And  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  greater  emphasis  today  on  the  importance,  the  essentiality  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion at  the  State  level  is  going  to  grow  and  grow  and  grow. 

So,  I  congratulate  not  only  the  awardees  but  the  people  who  are  working  to 
make  the  State  legislatures  a  more  vital  part  of  our  system  of  government,  and 
I  wish  them  well  in  the  days  and  months  and  years  ahead. 

So,  Staff  and  Jerry,  I  look  forward  to  the  participation  in  recognizing  the 
individuals,  in  recognizing  the  State  Legislature  of  Iowa  for  these  commenda- 
tions on  this  occasion. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:43  p.m.  in  the  speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives,  E.  L. 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  "Bubba"  Henry,  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House  of 

In  his  opening  remarks,   the  President  referred  Representatives,     and     State     Senator     Robert     P. 

to  Jerris  Leonard,  president  of  the  Citizens  Con-  Knowles,    former    president    pro    tempore    of    the 

ference  on  State  Legislatures,  which  sponsored  the  Wisconsin  Senate;  for  legislative  improvement,  to 

awards,  and  Stafford  R.  Grady,  chairman  of  the  con-  the  Iowa  State  Legislature;  and  for  the  impetus  it 

ference's  board  of  trustees.  has  provided  for  legislative  reform  in  several  States, 

Mr.  Grady  presented  the  conference's  1974  awards  to  Common  Cause, 
for  legislative  leadership  to  Price  Daniel,  Jr.,  former 
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Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Labor  Leader 
Robert  A.  Georgine.     January  18,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Bob,  and  George  Meany,  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Phil  Burton  and  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  and  high  honor,  and  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
the  officers  of  17  international  unions  representing  3.5  million  workers,  with 
the  leaders  of  industry,  with  distinguished  individuals  in  our  society  as  a  whole, 
and  others  gathered  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  Bob  Georgine. 

I  think  this  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  somewhat  symbolic,  in  the  fact  that 
just  as  labor,  industry,  and  government  are  joined  together  here  tonight,  so  the 
American  people  are  coming  together  to  take  charge  of  their  own  fate. 

Bob,  obviously,  is  taking  on  a  very  great  challenge,  and  I  wish  you  the  very 
best,  Bob,  as  president  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  Construction  workers,  we  all  know,  are  among  those  Ameri- 
cans feeling  the  heaviest  impact  of  inflation,  recession,  and  the  energy  crisis. 
Bob,  you  have  an  awesome  responsibility,  and  I  wish  you  the  very,  very  best  and 
offer  to  you,  Bob,  maximum  cooperation  that  our  Government  can  give  to  you 
in  your  new  responsibilities. 

And  I  particularly  want  to  thank  [AFL-CIO]  President  George  Meany  for 
his  ever-continuing  statesmanship,  energy,  and  vision  that  he  has  demonstrated 
in  helping  to  develop  solutions  to  our  national  difficulties.  And  I  alwavs  com- 
mend George  for  his  forthright  and  constructive  involvement.  George  and  Bob 
and  the  other  problemsolvers  of  the  labor  movement  know  how  to  negotiate 
around  a  table  in  the  great  spirit  and  in  the  great  tradition  of  American  labor. 

As  we,  as  Americans,  move  to  solve  the  common  problems  facing  all  of  us, 
let  us  not  get  hung  up  on  the  differences  over  details  of  the  programs  that  are 
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before  the  Congress.  The  problem,  in  my  judgment,  is  far  too  pressing,  and  too 
many  Americans  are  out  of  work.  I  say,  let's  join  together  in  starting  the  process, 
maintaining  forward  momentum,  and  in  getting  Congressional  committees  to 
meet  and  get  down  to  the  specific  cases,  so  that  whatever  the  differences  are, 
they  can  be  resolved. 

To  put  it  another  way,  let's  start  the  train  in  the  right  direction  and  reconcile 
concerns  over  the  fare  and  the  speed  and  even  over  the  rebates  on  tickets.  But 
let's  get  started. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  issue  a  very  special  invitation  to  George  Meany,  Bob 
Georgine,  and  all  of  the  other  great  leaders  of  American  labor.  The  White 
House  door  is  open  to  you  and  your  associates.  I  need  your  help.  But  more  im- 
portantly, the  country  needs  your  help.  And  I  say  to  the  construction  and  build- 
ing trades  tonight:  Let  us  construct,  let  us  build,  rather  than  debate  and 
denounce. 

I  ask  you  tonight,  and  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  tonight,  to  join  with 
me  in  pressing  for  action  to  get  our  economy  moving  again,  to  open  new  con- 
struction and  new  jobs  across  America. 

I  ask  you  to  put  your  tremendous  forces,  your  efforts  behind  the  drive  for  an 
American  energy  independence.  And  I  call  on  you  to  volunteer,  as  you  have  so 
often  in  the  past,  as  labor  has  done  it  repetitively,  to  work  in  every  community 
to  install  energy-saving  home  insulation  with  the  materials  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  make  available  free  to  the  poor  people  in  our  society. 

Obviously,  I  congratulate  Bob  Georgine — young  fellow;  great  opportunity — 
no  question  that  he  will  make  it  and  do  extremely  well.  And  those  of  us  who 
know  of  his  background  and  know  of  his  capabilities  are  convinced  beyond  any 
question  of  a  doubt  that  he  will  perform  in  the  great,  great  tradition  of  the 
outstanding  labor  leaders  of  our  country  in  the  past. 

Bob,  I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  observation.  I  understand,  somewhat  incidentally, 
that  Bob  plays  gin  rummy — I  won't  say  how  well.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Bob 
Georgine  has  done  for  gin  rummy  what  the  Titanic  did  for  ocean  travel. 
[Laughter] 

And  so,  Bob,  to  help  you  with  this  problem,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little 
gift,  a  copy  of  "Cohen's  Complete  Book  of  Gin  Rummy."  I  am  told  it  should 
do  wonders  for  your  game,  and  the  next  time  you  play  George  Meany  and  Lane 
Kirkland,1  you  will  be  able  to  lose  more  convincingly.  [Laughter] 


1  Secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
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But  whether  you  win  or  lose,  Bob,  you  and  the  other  leaders  in  the  American 
labor  movement  and  all  Americans  are  going  to  be  winners  in  our  struggle — 
and  I  mean,  in  the  broadest  sense,  our  struggle — over  the  real  problems  that  face 
our  Nation.  For  when  America  wins,  America's  labor  wins.  And  all  Americans 
are  in  our  problems  together,  and  together  we  will  forge  for  the  benefit  of  all 
a  new  direction  for  all  of  our  great  country. 

I  am  honored  to  attend  your  testimonial,  Bob,  and  may  I  make  this  presenta- 
tion and  wish  you  well  as  you  compete  with  those  old  pros. 

note:    The   President   spoke   at   7:36   p.m.   in   the       secretary-treasurer   of  the  Wood,  Wire,   and   Metal 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton        Lathers  International  Union. 
Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  Michael  J.  Brennan, 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  21,  1975 

Statement  on  the  Energy  Program 

The  President.  [1.]  Before  getting  into  questions,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  briefly  review  with  you  several  critical  energy  issues. 

The  energy  decisions  which  I  announced  as  a  part  of  my  State  of  the  Union 
Address  resulted  from  the  most  comprehensive  review  this  Nation  has  ever 
had  of  our  energy  problems.  This  study  demonstrated  that  there  are  only  three 
basic  alternatives. 

The  first— to  continue  doing  what  we  have  been  doing.  I  have  rejected  this, 
because  if  we  do  continue,  we  will  be  importing  25  percent  more  oil  by  1977. 
By  1985,  we  will  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  more  than  half  of  our  oil. 
This  would  subject  the  economy  of  the  United  States  to  very  serious  disruption 
if  these  supplies  were  once  again  curtailed.  The  embargo  of  1973  occurred  during 
a  period  when  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  our  oil  came  from  foreign  sources. 
The  disruptions  we  suffered  then  were  just  a  small  taste  of  what  would  likely 
happen  in  the  event  of  a  future  embargo  when  we  would  be  far  more  vulnerable. 

Some  have  suggested  rationing  as  the  second  alternative.  I  can  understand 
why  many  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  are  attempting  to  find  a  solution  which 
does  not  entail  sacrifice  and  hardship.  But  there  is  no  easy  solution,  and  I  never 
promised  one. 

I  believe  that  those  who  propose  rationing  do  not  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  their  plan  would  entail  for  the  American  people.  Many  of  us,  of  course, 
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remember  rationing  during  World  War  II.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Nation 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  rationing  program  during  a  short  emergency.  How- 
ever, to  really  curb  demand,  we  would  have  to  embark  on  a  long-range  ration- 
ing program  of  more  than  5  years.  Those  favoring  rationing  must  be  thinking 
of  a  short-term  program,  not  a  serious,  long-term  effort  to  end  energy 
dependency. 

Further,  there  is  no  simple  way  to  reach  our  goals  by  rationing.  Rationing 
provides  no  stimulus  to  increase  domestic  petroleum  supply  or  accelerate  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  By  concentrating  exclusively  on  gasoline  rationing,  many 
other  areas  for  energy  conservation  are  overlooked. 

In  addition  to  being  ineffective,  gas  rationing  is  inequitable.  Even  a  ration- 
ing system  that  is  designed  with  the  best  motives  in  mind  and  implemented  by 
the  most  conscientious  administrators  would  not  be  fair.  If  you  were  to  go 
around  the  country  and  ask  individuals  what  they  should  get  under  a  "fair" 
rationing  system,  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  simply  not  enough 
gasoline  to  go  around.  In  fact,  to  reach  our  1975  goal  of  reducing  foreign  oil 
imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day,  a  gas  rationing  system  would  limit  each 
driver  to  less  than  9  gallons  a  week. 

Inequities  would  be  everywhere:  How  would  people  in  remote  areas  of 
the  country  get  enough  gas  to  drive  into  town  ?  How  would  farmers  get  enough 
gas  to  harvest  their  crops  ?  What  would  happen  to  people  who  must  drive  a 
long  way  to  work  each  day?  And  who  would  make  those  decisions? 

It  is  essential  that  we  recognize  the  size  of  the  problem  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve.  As  a  consequence,  we  must  evaluate  each  energy  program  to  see 
whether,  in  fact,  it  actually  confronts  and  solves  the  problem.  It  does  us  little 
good  to  impose  rationing  or  a  gasoline  tax  or  simply  shut  down  gasoline  stations 
on  Sunday.  These  will  not  give  us  energy  independence. 

The  alternative  I  have  chosen  relies  on  freedom  of  individual  choice — giving 
people  and  businesses  an  incentive  to  save  energy.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  our  energy  goal.  The  need  for  action  is  obvious. 

Therefore,  later  this  week,  I  will  sign  a  Presidential  proclamation  [4341] 
which  will  set  in  motion  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  energy  conserva- 
tion program  in  our  Nation's  history.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  regaining  our 
energy  freedom.  We  must  reverse  our  increasing  dependency  on  imported  oil. 
It  seriously  threatens  our  national  security  and  the  very  existence  of  our  freedom 
and  leadership  in  the  free  world. 

The  proclamation  is  designed  to  impose  higher  fees  on  imported  oil  which 
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are  equitable  and  fair.  For  example,  it  will  contain  special  provisions  to  avoid 
undue  hardships  on  certain  regions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Northeast,  which 
are  heavily  dependent  upon  high-cost  foreign  oil.  On  Thursday,  I  will  meet 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Northeast  States  on  their  special  problems. 

It  is  absolutely  critical  that  Congress  act  quickly  on  my  energy  proposals.  The 
increased  revenues  which  the  Government  will  collect  from  energy  taxes  must 
be  returned  to  consumers  and  businesses  through  my  proposed  tax  cut.  To 
ensure  speedy  enactment  of  the  program,  I  will,  of  course,  work  with  the 
Congress. 

I  will  not  sit  by  and  watch  the  Nation  continue  to  talk  about  an  energy  crisis 
and  do  nothing  about  it.  Nor  will  I  take  halfway  measures  which  fail  to  change 
the  direction  that  has  put  our  Nation  in  this  position.  We  have  the  resources  in 
this  country,  the  technological  capability,  and  the  spirit  to  regain  our  energy 
independence.  I  will,  of  course,  use  all  of  my  powers  as  President  to  make  certain 
that  we  succeed. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press],  please. 

Questions 

energy  program 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  just  said  that  you  are  willing  to  work  with  the 
Congress  on  this  package.  How  flexible  are  you  in  compromising  with  those 
Democrats  who  argue  that  your  tax  plan  plus  the  higher  gas,  crude  oil  levies 
bear  most  heavily  on  the  poor  ? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  submitted  a  tax  rebate  program  that  is  aimed 
at  getting  money  back  into  the  hands  of  individuals  to  the  extent  of  $12  billion- 
plus  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  cap  on  the  12-percent  rebate — the  cap  being 
$1,000.  We  think  this  is  fair  and  equitable,  particularly  when  you  combine  it 
with  the  method  of  returning  the  $19  billion  to  individual  taxpayers  under  the 
energy  program. 

The  two,  in  my  judgment,  do  provide  equity,  in  that  we  increase  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  we  try  to  equalize  the  burden  on  the  less  well  off,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  people  in  the  middle-income  brackets  a  fair  share.  Now, 
that  is  our  proposal. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  will  have  witnesses;  they  will  act  independently.  But 
I  think  if  they  take  a  good  look  at  our  program,  they  will  see  that  it  is  well- 
balanced,  giving  the  poor  a  fair  break,  giving  the  people  in  the  middle  income 
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a  fair  opportunity  to  get  their  funds.  And  I  hope  the  Congress  won't  make  too 
many  changes  in  it. 
Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[3.]  Q.  On  recent  occasions,  several  times  you  have  warned  of  the  serious 
possibility  of  another  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Why,  then,  is  the  United  States 
contributing  so  heavily  to  the  military  buildup  there  ?  And  I  have  a  f ollowup. 

The  President.  The  United  States  does  feel  that  the  danger  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  is  very  serious.  I  have  said  it  repeatedly,  and  I  say  it  again  here 
today.  But  in  order  to  avoid  that,  we  are  maximizing  our  diplomatic  efforts 
with  Israel  as  well  as  with  several  Arab  States. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  internal  security  of  the  various  countries,  in  order 
to  maintain  equilibrium  in  arms  capability,  one  nation  against  the  other,  we 
are  supplying  some  arms  to  various  states  in  that  region.  I  think,  while  we 
negotiate,  or  while  we  expand  our  diplomatic  efforts,  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain a  certain  degree  of  military  capability  on  all  sides. 

president's  war  powers 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  both  you  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  said  that  in 
case  of  strangulation  of  the  West  by  oil  producers,  you  would  use  military 
force — and  you  were  hypothetically  speaking.  I  think  on  that  same  basis  the 
American  people  would  like  to  know  whether  you  would  require  a  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war  or  whether  you  would  bypass  that  constitutional 
process,  as  some  of  your  predecessors  have  done  ? 

The  President.  I  can  assure  you  that  on  any  occasion  where  there  was  any 
commitment  of  U.S.  military  personnel  to  any  engagement,  we  would  use  the 
complete  constitutional  process  that  is  required  of  the  President. 

Yes,  Mr.  Brokaw  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News]. 

THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  detected  the  subtle  thunder  of  politics 
interwoven  among  the  bid  by  Washington  officials  to  come  up  with  a  program 
for  the  Nation's  energy  and  the  economy.  My  question  goes  to  you,  sir.  Do  you 
feel  that  your  political  future  is  tied  directly  to  turning  the  economy  around, 
and  more  specifically,  can  a  man  be  elected  to  your  office  when  polls  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  public  does  not  have  confidence  in  his  handling  of  the 
economy  ? 
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The  President.  I  think  any  President  or  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is 
affected  by  the  status  of  the  economy.  In  my  judgment,  the  program  I  have 
submitted  both  to  answer  the  energy  problem  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  we 
are  having  in  the  economy  today  will  be  reflected  in  a  definite  improvement  in 
our  economy  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  plan  for  energy,  if  approved  by  the  Congress,  will  get  us  on  the  road  to 
meet  our  difficulties  in  the  field  of  energy.  It  will  make  us  less  vulnerable  to 
outside  or  foreign  sources. 

I  am  convinced  both  programs  are  sound.  We  may  be  at  a  low  point  now,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  months  ahead  will  prove  that  we  were  right  and  that 
the  political  prospects,  if  they  are  affected  by  that,  will  likewise  be  improved. 

Yes,  Mr.  Sperling  [Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  Christian  Science  Monitor]. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  there  circumstances  in  which  the  U.S.  might 
actively  reenter  the  Vietnam  war  ? 

The  President,  I  cannot  foresee  any  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Are  you  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  bombing,  U.S.  bombing  over  there, 
or  naval  action  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  forecast  any  specific 
actions  that  migfyt  be  taken.  I  would  simply  say  that  any  military  actions,  if 
taken,  would  be  only  taken  following  the  actions  under  our  constitutional  and 
legal  procedures. 

energy  program 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  your  energy  and  tax  proposals  say  that 
it  looks  like  a  "made  in  Detroit"  plan  and  that  it  is  more  an  effort  to  rescue  or 
revive  the  auto  industry  in  that  it  does  not  attack  the  horsepower  and  weight  of 
automobiles  and  the  gas-guzzling  machines.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
considered  these  options  and,  if  so,  why  you  rejected  them. 

The  President.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily 
News],  we  considered  every  option,  including  the  options  that  some  are  talking 
about— gas  rationing,  closing  gas  stations  on  Sunday,  and  things  of  that  nature— 
but  we  did  not  think  any  of  those  proposals  were  the  right  solution. 

Let  me  just  take  one  that  you  mentioned— a  tax  on  new  automobiles,  I  assume, 
that  had  a  high  horsepower.  Well,  I  really  do  not  think  that  is  any  solution, 
because  automobiles  in  that  category  are  not  the  ones  that  are  bought  by  most 
people.  So,  the  impact  really  would  be  minimal. 
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All  of  these  little  pieces  that  people  talk  about  are  not  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  the  kind  of  a  program  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Until  someone  comes  up  with  a  total  plan,  such  as  we  have  come  up  with,  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  to  have  this  rather  limited  criticism. 

ECONOMIC  AND  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

[8.]  Q.  Would  your  plan  come  apart  if  any  piece  of  it  were  not  approved 
by  the  Congress  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  so  comprehensive  that  one  piece  not  being  imple- 
mented would  not  bring  about  its  downfall.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  so  well- 
integrated  that  every  piece  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  maximum  result, 
which  is  no  vulnerability  against  foreign  sources  of  energy  after  1985. 

THE  CONGRESS 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  the  Democratic  Caucus  seems  to  have 
emerged  as  the  power  up  in  the  House.  How  can  you,  as  the  President,  deal  with 
the  caucus  instead  of  the  more  traditional  power  bases  such  as  Speaker,  minority 
leader,  committee  chairmen  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  know  and  have  worked  with  many  of  the  new  forces 
that  have  emerged  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Democratic  side.  I 
will,  of  course,  concentrate  my  working  relationship  with  the  Speaker  and  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  other  elected  leaders,  but  I  will  also,  of  course,  be 
required  to  work  with  the  committee  chairmen,  whoever  they  may  be.  We  will 
have  to  be  very  pragmatic  as  we  try  to  get  our  legislation  through,  and  that  means 
working  with  the  majority  from  the  top  to  the  most  junior  Member. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  Helen  Thomas'  ques- 
tion. There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  as  you  know,  about  this  question 
of  military  intervention  in  the  Middle  East,  and  you  and  others  have  said  that  it 
might  be  considered  if  the  West's  economies  were  strangled.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  says  that  all  members  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  section  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  was  considered,  taken  under  consideration  before  these 
statements  were  made  by  members  of  the  Administration,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  the  hypothetical  question  which  was  put  to  Secretary 
Kissinger,  a  hypothetical  question  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  I  think,  called  for 
the  answer  that  the  Secretary  gave,  and  I  fully  endorse  that  answer. 

I  can't  tell  you  whether  Secretary  Kissinger  considered  that  part  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  at  the  time  he  made  that  comment,  but  if  a  country  is  being 
strangled — and  I  use  "strangled"  in  the  sense  of  the  hypothetical  question — that, 
in  effect,  means  that  a  country  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  death. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  a  new  oil  embargo  be  considered  strangulation  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  none  comparable  to  the  one  in  1973. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  fiscal  austerity  program— because  of  that,  will 
you  have  to  abandon  plans  for  a  national  health  insurance  ? 

The  President.  Unfortunately,  the  "no  new  program"  guideline  that  I  laid 
down  does  mean  the  deferral  of  any  recommendation  by  me  of  a  national  health 
insurance  program. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  minority  leader  of  the  House,  would 
you  not  have  been  horrified  by  a  President  who  proposed  to — who  predicted  a 
$30  billion  deficit  and  then  proposed  a  big  tax  cut  on  top  of  it  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  horrified  as  President.  [Laughter]  But  unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  economic  problems  we  have— the  recession— our  revenues 
have  dropped  very  substantially.  And  because  of  the  recession,  we  have  had  to 
pay  out  substantially  more  in  unemployment  compensation  and  for  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Act.  The  net  result  is  that  we  were  looking  at  a  $30  billion- 
plus  deficit,  whether  we  did  anything. 

And  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  provide  jobs  and  to  get  money 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  I  felt  that  in  these  extenuating 
circumstances  that  a  tax  reduction  or  rebate  was  absolutely  essential,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  right  medicine  for  our  current  illness.  And  I  think  if  we  had  done 
nothing,  the  patient  would  have  been  in  much  worse  condition. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  AND  CAMBODIA 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  state  of  the  American  economy  permit 
additional  military  and  economic  aid  to  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  it  does.  When  the  budget  was  submitted  for  fiscal 
1975,  in  January  of  1974,  the  request  was  for  $1.4  billion  for  military  assistance. 
The  Congress  cut  that  to  $700  million. 
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The  request  that  I  will  submit  for  military  assistance  in  a  supplemental  will  be 
$300  million.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  action  by  us  to  help  a  nation  and  a  people 
prevent  aggression  in  violation  of  the  Paris  accords. 

AMNESTY  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  deadline  for  draft  deserters  and  draft  dodgers  is 
about  to  run  out  for  your  amnesty  program.  I  was  just  wondering — are  you  con- 
sidering extending  that  deadline,  or  will  it  die  as  it's  now  scheduled  ? 

The  President.  I  am  in  the  process  right  now  of  analyzing  whether  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  amnesty  program  beyond  the  January  31  deadline. 
I  have  not  made  a  final  decision  on  that  at  this  point. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  bring  us  up  to  date  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  state  of  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  light  of  what  happened  to  the 
trade  agreement  ? 

The  President.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  continued,  broadened,  expanded.  I  think  that  is  in  our  interest,  and  I  think 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I,  of  course,  was  disappointed  that  the  trade  agreement  was  canceled,  but  it 
is  my  judgment  that  we  can  continue  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand 
trade,  regardless.  And  I  would  hope  that  we  can  work  with  the  Congress  to 
eliminate  any  of  the  problems  in  the  trade  bill  that  might  have  precipitated  the 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

GASOLINE  RATIONING 

[  16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  consider  gasoline  rationing  if  that  was  the 
choice  you  were  given  by  Congress  and  they  rejected  your  plan  for  increased 
taxes  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress,  if  they  favor  gas 
rationing,  to  make  it  mandatory.  I  do  not  approve  of  it  because  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  solution  to  the  problem. 

Gas  rationing,  as  I  indicated,  does  not  provide  any  stimulant  whatsoever  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  It  would  not  provide  us  any  of  the  wherewithal  to 
find  new  sources  of  energy,  whether  it  is  solar,  geothermal.  It  would  not  provide 
us  any  capability  of  further  exploration  of  crude  oil. 

I  think  gas  rationing  would  provide  many  inequities.  As  I  illustrated  in  my 
opening  statement,  in  my  judgment  gas  rationing  would  provide  an  inflexible 
answer  to  a  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  by  some  new  initiatives,  and  a  5-year 
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to  10-year  gas  rationing  program,  which  is  what  it  would  have  to  be,  would 
hamstring  rather  than  help  our  solution. 

OIL  IMPORT  FEES 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  requested  by  Congress,  would  you  consider  post- 
poningfor  a  time — 90  days  perhaps — your  plan  to  increase  the  tariff  on  imported 
oil? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  understand,  in  the 
solution  of  the  energy  program,  that  we  should  move  forward  and  not  take  a 
backward  step. 

If  we  were  to  postpone  the  imposition  of  the  $1  extra  per  barrel  on  imported 
oil,  it  would  start  the  momentum  going  for  the  cutback  of  1  million  barrels  per 
day  in  foreign  oil  imports,  and  the  sooner  we  start  that,  the  better  it  will  be  in  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  is  essential  to  our  present  and  future  well-being. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  two-part  followup  on  Vietnam.  What  is  your  assess- 
ment of  the  military  situation  there,  and  are  you  considering  any  additional 
measures,  beyond  a  supplemental,  of  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government? 

The  President.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  infiltrated  with  substantial  mili- 
tary personnel  and  many,  many  weapons  in  violation  of  the  Paris  accords.  They 
are  attacking,  in  many  instances,  major  metropolitan  areas  and  province  capitals. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  as  skillfully  and  with  firmness  against  this 
attack  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  think  it  is  essential  for  their  morale  as  well  as 
for  their  security  that  we  proceed  with  the  supplemental  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing, which  will  be  submitted  either  this  week  or  next  week. 

Now,  I  am  not  anticipating  any  further  action  beyond  that  supplemental  at 
this  time. 

THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  painted  a  pretty  bleak  picture  of  the  econ- 
omy. Just  what  can  the  American  people  expect  in  the  months  ahead  ?  How  high 
will  unemployment  go,  and  how  soon  will  your  medicine  start  taking  hold  ? 

The  President.  Well,  you  can  get  a  variety  of  answers  as  to  how  high  unem- 
ployment will  go,  but  you  can  take  one  figure  of  7.5  percent,  some  say  over  8 
percent.  Either  figure  is  too  high.  And  my  program,  if  implemented  by  the 
Congress,  will  remedy  the  situation. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  late  summer  we  ought  to  see  a  turnaround 
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both  as  to  economic  activity  and,  I  hope,  a  betterment  in  the  unemployment 
figures. 

THE   CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  State  of  the  Union  Message,  you  urged  Con- 
gress not  to  restrict  your  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  Did  you  have  in  mind 
Senator  Jackson's  amendment  on  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  do  you  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  example  of  the  meddling  by  Congress  in  foreign  policy? 

The  President.  I  don't  wish  to  get  in  any  dispute  with  Members  of  Congress. 
I  think  that  such  restrictive  amendments  as  the  one  that  \vas  imposed  on  the  trade 
bill  and  the  Eximbank  legislation  and  the  limitation  that  was  imposed  on  several 
pieces  of  legislation  involving  the  continuation  of  military  aid  to  Turkey,  those 
kind  of  limitations,  in  my  judgment,  are  harmful  to  a  President  in  the  execution 
and  implementation  of  foreign  policy. 

I  don't  think  that  I  should  speculate  as  to  what  actually  precipitated  the  action 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cancellation  of  the  trade  agreement. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  an  earlier  Vietnam  question  you  left  open  the 
option  for  yourself  of  possibly  asking  Congress  for  the  authority  to  engage  in 
bombing  or  naval  action  in  the  future.  In  light  of  the  lengthy  involvement  by 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  the  pains  that  that  created,  can  you  say  now 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  circumstances  under  which  you  might  foresee 
yourself  doing  that,  or  would  you  care  to  rule  out  that  prospect? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  speculate  on  a  matter 
of  that  kind. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY  AND  FOOD  STAMPS 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  proposed  a  5-percent  ceiling  on  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  attached  to  social  security,  and  your  Administra- 
tion has,  in  addition,  proposed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of.  money  that  the 
elderly  poor  must  pay  for  food  stamps.  Do  you  stick  by  both  of  those  positions? 
What  do  you  say  to  those  who  argue  that  the  elderly  poor  are  being  asked  to 
assume  an  unfair  burden  of  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  indicate  that  I  am  not  requesting  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  social  security  payments  at  the  present  level.  I  am  saying  that 
in  order  to  have  a  total  effort  in  this  country,  to  combat  inflation  and  to  help 
the  economy,  that  there  should  be  a  5-percent  increase,  but  no  more. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  recommendation  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  would 
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say  that  the  requirement  that  requires  that  people  who  want  food  stamps  pay 
30  percent  of  their  income  is  also  a  proper  requirement. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  BREZHNEV  OF  THE   SOVIET  UNION 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  rapport  you  seem  to  have  established 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev  at  Vladivostok,  can  you  shed  any  light  on  the  conflicting 
reports  about  his  current  political  and  personal  health  ?  Specifically,  have  you  had 
any  direct  contact  with  him  since  your  trip  ? 

The  President.  I  have  not  had  any  direct  contact.  We  have  communicated 
on  several  occasions,  but  we  have  had  no  personal  or  direct  contact. 

GASOLINE  RATIONING 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  we  assume  by  your  comments  here  and  objec- 
tions to  gas  rationing,  that  you  would  veto  a  gas  rationing  program  if  it  were 
to  come  to  the  White  House  for  you  to  sign  ? 

The  President.  I  have  said  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  veto  any  additional 
spending  programs  or  new  programs  that  would  cause  new  spending.  I  have 
pretty  well  outlined  the  objections  which  I  think  are  valid  against  any  gas 
rationing  program. 

Now,  if  the  Congress  wants  to  require  mandatory  gas  rationing,  that  is  a 
judgment  they  can  make,  as  bad  as  I  think  it  would  be;  and  a  program  of  that 
kind  that  was  a  superficial  answer,  in  my  judgment,  I  would  veto. 

FUEL  OIL  PRICES 

[25.]  Q.  Sir,  as  we  all  know,  the  State  of  the  Union  says  that  the  price  of 
fuel  oil  in  this  country  is  so  great  now  that  people  cannot  pay  it.  They  are  telling 
their  Congressmen  this.  You  propose  to  put  an  additional  price  on  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  then  give  them  back,  as  an  offset,  a  rebate  in  tax  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember. How  are  the  people  going  to  pay  these  fuel  bills  in  the  meantime  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  not  analyzed  the  energy  tax  reduction  in 
full.  The  money  that  would  go  back  to  individuals — the  $19  billion — because  of 
added  energy  costs,  would  go  back  to  them  through  the  change  in  the  withhold- 
ing tax  and  by — to  the  poorest — an  $80  payment  per  person,  any  individual  who 
was  an  adult. 

So,  I  think  the  payback  or  the  reduction  in  taxes  would  coincide  with  any 
added  energy  payments  they  would  have  to  make. 

WAGE,  PRICE,  AND  PROFIT  CONTROLS 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  figures  show  that  last  year  the  United  States  had 
an  inflation  of  12.2  percent — the  highest  in  its  peacetime  history.  You  have 
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expressed  in  the  State  of  the  Union  and  elsewhere  your  fear  that  your  programs 
for  stimulating  the  economy  may  bring  back  a  new  surge  of  inflation  in  future 
months.  Under  those  circumstances,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to 
ask  Congress  for  standby  authority  for  wage  and  price  controls  and  some 
restraint  on  profit  margins  if  this  happens  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  economic  environment  we  are  in 
today,  that  standby  price  and  wage  controls  are  the  right  remedy.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  profit  control  is  a  proper  remedy,  either. 

The  free  economy  over  the  years  has  proven  to  be  the  best  answer,  and  our 
experiences  in  the  last  several  years  with  wage  and  price  controls  has  been  not 
a  very  good  one.  So,  I  personally  think,  in  the  current  circumstances,  that  we 
should  not  have  standby  or  mandatory  price  and  wage  controls. 

INFLATipN  AND  RECESSION 

[27.]  Q.  In  that  event,  Mr.  President,  have  you  and  your  advisers  been 
concerned,  or  had  any  anxiety  that  this  cycle  of  inflation  and  recession,  inflation 
and  recession — this  cycle,  this  dreary  cycle — really  will  just  continue  year  after 
year  and,  at  some  point,  one  or  the  other  of  them  will  get  completely  out  of 
control  ? 

The  President.  My  economic  program  is  aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy 
sufficiently  to  get  us  over  the  immediate  recession  we  are  in  at  the  present  time. 
And  I  believe  if  the  Congress  will  take  the  actions  that  I  have  recommended  to 
slow  down  the  growth  of  spending  and,  at  the  same  time,  pass  the  energy  pro- 
gram that  I  have  recommended,  we  can  continue  to  make  headway  against 
inflation  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  over  the  hump  of  our  current  recession. 

VIEWS   ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 

[28.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  now  approaching  6  months  in  office.  Could 
you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  how  you  like  the  job,  about  your  personal  philosophy 
towards  it? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  I  have  said  several  times  that  I  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  job.  It  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  I  enjoy  the  day-to-day  responsibilities, 
challenges.  I  work  hard  at  it.  I  try  to  have  an  open-door  policy  to  Members  of 
Congress,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  Administration  members  individually  as  well 
as  collectively. 

I  feel  we  are  making  headway,  and  we  can  and  will  make  more  headway  if 
the  Congress  will  work  with  me  on  some  of  these  problems. 
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TAX  REBATES 

[29.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  please,  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  confidence  which  has  been  expressed  in  the  economy  to  date,  what  makes 
you  think  that  your  proposal  for  tax  rebates  would  provide  any  real  stimulus 
to  buying  powers  so  the  public  would  spend  its  way  out  of  a  recession  ?  What 
makes  you  think  that  it  won't  all  be  eaten  up  in  higher  fuel  taxes  and  the  rest 
will  be  put  in  the  bank  for  lack  of  public  confidence  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  $12  billion  tax  rebate  predicated  on  1974  income 
taxes,  if  the  Congress  acts  promptly  so  we  can  make  the  first  payment  in  May, 
will  provide  a  stimulant;  and  the  tax  refunds  or  tax  reductions  that  will  be  pred- 
icated on  the  energy  package  will  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  helpful  as  far  as  the 
economy  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  you  how  people  are  going  to  either  spend  or  save  the  money 
that  they  will  get  in  the  rebate,  but  if  they  spend  it,  that  is  good.  If  they  save  it, 
that  might  be  helpful,  too,  because  it  will  go  into  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan, 
and  it  will  provide  funds  for  the  housing  market,  for  the  sale  of  automobiles. 

In  either  case,  I  think  there  will  be  benefits  and  advantages  to  the  rebate. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  nice  to  be  here.  We  will  do  it 
more  often  now. 

note:  President  Ford's  sixth  news  conference  began       Office  Building.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and 
at  2:04  p.m.  in  Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive       television. 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  Instruments  of  Ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 
January  22,  1975 

Members  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Secretary,  distinguished  guests: 

This  is  a  very  auspicious  occasion.  I  am  signing  today  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  two  important  treaties  that  limit  arms  and  contribute  to  lessening 
the  horror  of  war. 

The  first,  the  Geneva  Protocol,  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  lethal  and  incapac- 
itating chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Its  ratification  completes  the 
process,  I  should  say,  which  began  nearly  50  years  ago  in  1925,  when  the  United 
States  proposed  and  signed  the  protocol. 
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The  United  States,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  always  observed  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  protocol.  The  ratification  today  marks  our  formal  commitment. 

Although  it  is  our  position  that  the  protocol  does  not  cover  riot  control  agents 
and  chemical  herbicides,  I  have  decided  that  the  United  States  shall  renounce 
their  use  in  war  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  except  in  a  certain,  very,  very 
limited  number  of  defense  situations  where  lives  can  be  saved.  This  policy  is 
detailed  in  the  Executive  order  that  is  being  issued  today.1 

The  second  treaty  that  I  am  signing  is  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
which  prohibits  the  development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriological 
weapons. 

It  is  the  first  international  agreement  since  World  War  II  to  provide  for  the 
actual  elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  weapons — namely,  biological  agents  and 
toxicants. 

As  evidence  of  our  deep  commitment  to  the  objectives  of  this  Biological 
Weapons  Convention,  we  have  already  destroyed  our  entire  stockpile  of  bio- 
logical toxicant  agents  and  weapons.  Our  biological  warfare  facilities  have  been 
converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

The  final  act  in  the  process  of  ratifying  this  convention  requires  the  deposit 
of  the  Instruments  of  Ratification  in  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow,  which 
will  be  done  when  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R.  complete  their 
respective  ratification  procedures. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  these  acts  of  ratification  demonstrate  the  desire  of  our 
Nation  to  create  and  to  contribute  to  a  more  peaceful  world,  and  I  pledge  to  you 
that  I  will  continue  in  the  search  for  new  measures  to  promote  that  cause. 

I  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
the  American  people  for  backing  and  supporting  action  of  this  kind.  So,  I  will 
sign  both. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:39  p.m.  in  the  Texts  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  bio- 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  logical  weapons  convention  are  printed  in  Treaties 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS  8061  and 
Kissinger.  8062,  respectively). 


xThe  President  signed  Executive  Order  11850,  renouncing  certain  uses  of  chemical  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  in  war,  on  April  8,  1975. 
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Statement  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention.     January  22, 1975 

I  HAVE  signed  today  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  to  which  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  on  December  16, 1974. 

With  deep  gratification,  I  announce  the  U.S.  ratification  of  the  protocol,  thus 
completing  a  process  which  began  almost  50  years  ago  when  the  United  States 
proposed  at  Geneva  a  ban  on  the  use  in  war  of  "asphyxiating,  poisonous  or 
other  gases." 

While  the  ratification  of  the  protocol  has  been  delayed  for  many  years,  the 
United  States  has  long  supported  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol. 

The  protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  in  1926  and  again  in  1970.  Follow- 
ing extensive  Congressional  hearings  in  1971,  during  which  differing  views 
developed,  the  executive  branch  undertook  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  the  military,  legal,  and  political  issues  relating  to  the  protocol.  As  a 
result,  we  have  defined  a  new  policy  to  govern  any  future  use  in  war  of  riot 
control  agents  and  chemical  herbicides.  While  reaffirming  the  current  U.S. 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  protocol  as  not  extending  to  riot  control 
agents  and  chemical  herbicides,  I  have  decided  that  the  United  States  shall 
renounce  as  a  matter  of  national  policy: 

(1)  first  use  of  herbicides  in  war  except  use,  under  regulations  applicable  to 
their  domestic  use,  for  control  of  vegetation  within  U.S.  bases  and  installa- 
tions or  around  their  immediate  defensive  perimeters, 

(2)  first  use  of  riot  control  agents  in  war  except  in  defensive  military  modes 
to  save  lives,  such  as  use  of  riot  control  agents  in  riot  situations,  to  reduce 
civilian  casualties,  for  rescue  missions,  and  to  protect  rear  area  convoys. 

This  policy  is  detailed  in  the  Executive  order  which  I  will  issue  today.  The 
order  also  reaffirms  our  policy  established  in  1971  that  any  use  in  war  of  chemical 
herbicides  and  riot  control  agents  must  be  approved  by  me  in  advance. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  signed  a  second  international  agreement,  entitled 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Production  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their 
Destruction.  This  is  the  first  such  agreement  since  World  War  II  to  provide 
for  the  actual  elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  weapons.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
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United  States  had  already  unilaterally  renounced  these  weapons  before  the 
convention  was  negotiated.  Our  entire  stockpile  of  biological  and  toxin  agents 
and  weapons  has  been  destroyed,  and  our  biological  warfare  facilities  have  been 
converted  to  peaceful  uses. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  will  come  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  the  three  depositaries — the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.— and  at  least  19  other  countries.  Thirty- 
seven  countries  have  already  ratified  the  convention.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
completed  the  parliamentary  procedures  for  ratification,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  announced  its  intention  to  ratify  very  soon.  While  I  have  signed  the  U.S. 
instrument  of  ratification  today,  its  deposit  will  be  deferred  until  we  have 
coordinated  that  action  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all  nations  will  find  it  in  their  interest  to  join  in 
this  prohibition  against  biological  weapons. 

39 

Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Conference  Board. 
January  22,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Fletch.  Sandy  Trowbridge,  officers,  members,  and  guests 
of  the  Conference  Board: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  honor  of  participating 
in  this  evening.  I  have  had  a  number  of  fond  memories  of  previous  experiences 
and  exposure  to  the  Conference  Board,  and  each  and  every  one  has  been  a  great 
experience,  and  I  thank  you  for  tonight  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  past. 

I  do  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  speak  with  this  leadership 
group  representing  the  American  business  community  and  to  discuss,  as  I  see 
it,  some  of  our  common  problems.  In  that  regard,  your  invitation  to  be  here 
tonight  could  not  have  been  better  timed. 

Last  week,  as  some  of  you  may  have  noted,  I  spoke  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Congress  about  the  state  of  the  Union.  And  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  live  today,  the  state  of  the  Union  really  boils  down  to  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

I  outlined  during  those  several  speeches  a  fair  and  a  balanced  program  of 
economic  measures:  a  $16  billion  tax  cut,  a  ceiling  on  increases  in  Federal  salaries 
and  cost-of-living-related  payments,  and  a  moratorium  on  new,  non-energy 
Government  spending  programs. 
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In  the  State  of  the  Union,  I  urged  the  Congress  to  begin  the  active  considera- 
tion of  these  proposals  at  once  so  that  the  jobless,  hard-hit  industries  and  be- 
leaguered American  consumers  and  taxpayers  can  begin  benefiting  from  these 
proposals  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

And  in  this  connection,  if  I  might,  let  me  address  myself  to  one  of  the 
aspects  of  my  program  that  has  stirred  some  controversy.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  the  main  burden  of  this  recession  must  not  fall  upon  those  least  able  to 
afford  it— our  low-income  citizens.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  take  care 
not  to  penalize  middle-income  citizens  just  because  they  have  been  more  finan- 
cially successful  than  others. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  criticism  from  some  quarters  of  my  proposal  for  a  pro- 
portionate tax  rebate  for  middle-income  as  well  as  lower-income  citizens.  Some 
critics  contend,  of  course,  that  rebates  should  only  go  to  those  with  low  incomes. 

I  happen  to  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  recession  by  penalizing  middle-income  Americans.  Nothing  would  more 
effectively  put  a  lid  on  the  ambitions  and  enterprise  and  hard  work  of  this 
important  segment  of  Americans  to  continue  up  the  economic  ladder— for  the 
sake  of  their  children,  if  not  themselves. 

In  the  process  of  developing  my  remarks  for  tonight,  we  did  a  little  research, 
and  here  are  some  facts  that  I  think  are  worthy  of  your  consideration : 

Half  of  the  families  in  this  country  today  earn  between  $10,000  and  $25,000 
per  year;  one-third  have  earnings  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  year.  Although  it  is  a 
little  known  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  personal  income  taxes  in  this  country 
are  paid  by  people  with  incomes  over  $20,000  per  year. 

What  I  am  saying,  or  trying  to  say,  is  this— and  I  want  to  say  it  so  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding:  We  need  fair  tax  relief,  the  tax  relief  that  will 
help  not  only  the  poor  but  also  the  middle  class— the  skilled  workers,  farmers, 
teachers,  reporters,  editors,  secretaries,  salespeople,  truckdrivers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  other  hard-working,  middle-income  Americans  who  have  seen  their 
earnings  and  future  eroded  by  inflation  and  recession. 

So,  in  short,  let  us  not  strip  incentives  from  these  upward-bound  millions 
who  are  struggling  to  improve  their  lives  and  their  children's  lives  by  serving 
notice  that  America  no  longer  rewards  those  who  make  it  from  low-  to  middle- 
income  status  and  beyond. 

However,  I  really  did  not  come  here  this  evening  simply  to  repeat  my  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  and  I  won't.  In  this  forum,  I  will  not  discuss  the  past;  it 
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is  beyond  our  control.  Instead,  I  will  discuss  where  we  are  headed,  because  there, 
individually  and  collectively,  we  have  a  real  choice. 

To  use  an  economic  term,  I  believe  that  there  are  several  vital  trend  lines 
running  through  the  American  Government  and  the  American  economy  that 
are  headed  very  definitely  in  the  wrong  direction.  And  the  time  to  redirect  them 
is  right  now.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  referred  to  the  new  directions  in  the 
economy,  a  series  of  critical,  long-range  changes  that  can  put  our  domestic  house 
in  order  and  prepare  us  adequately  for  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Tonight,  I  will  address  myself  specifically  to  three  of  the  main  areas  where 
the  trends,  in  my  judgment,  need  to  be  redirected:  Federal  spending,  defense 
policy,  and  profits  and  investment.  All  three  happen  to  be  very  closely  related. 
All  three — and  the  way  we  approach  them — will  vitally  affect  the  quality  of  life 
and  government  in  America  in  the  years  ahead. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Federal  spending.  More  than  a  generation  ago,  a 
trend  was  set  in  motion  by  politicians  and  pundits  who  began  to  advocate 
massive  Federal  spending  as  a  sure  and  certain  way  to  social  progress.  This 
massive  spending  took  the  form  of  income  redistribution:  redistribution  of 
programs  such  as  food  stamps,  social  security,  Federal  retirement  benefits,  and 
so  forth,  programs  under  which  a  qualified  citizen  is  automatically  entitled  to 
specified  benefits. 

These  programs,  sometimes  known  as  transfer  payments,  will  total  $138 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1975 — that  is  this  current  fiscal  year — and  will  constitute 
44  percent  of  our  1975  fiscal  year  expenditures.  In  terms  adjusted  for  inflation, 
these  payments  have  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  9  percent  for  the  past 
20  years. 

In  1955,  and  even  in  1965,  these  programs  were  still  only  a  very  modest  part 
of  our  total  Federal  budget,  but  even  small  numbers  become  large  after  com- 
pounding 20  years  of  9  percent  per  year. 

The  continuation  of  these  programs  at  anywhere  near  this  rate  of  growth, 
which  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  gross  national  product,  in  my  judgment,  is 
very  ominous.  In  fact,  even  if  other  sectors  of  the  Federal  budget  and  State  and 
local  expenditures  grow  modestly  in  real  terms,  this  trend  will  mean  that  within 
the  next  two  decades  government  expenditures  at  all  levels  could  eat  up  more 
than  half  of  our  gross  national  product.  They  already  account  for  close  to 
one-third. 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  for  just  a  moment,  think  of  what  this  would  mean  to  the 
average  American.  If  government  were  to  take  more  than  half  the  gross  na- 
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tional  product,  this  would  be  a  profoundly  different  country.  It  would  be  a 
terribly  different  country  in  which  we  would  live. 

The  tax  burden  of  the  average  American  family  and  business  would  be 
staggering.  To  control  the  economy  that  much,  government  would  have  to  exert 
ever-increasing  direction  over  the  daily  lives  of  its  citizens.  Much  of  our  incen- 
tive, much  of  our  enterprise,  and  much  of  our  freedom,  as  I  see  it,  would  be 
stilled  in  private  business,  and  private  business  efforts  would  be  largely  stifled. 
It  would  be  my  best  judgment  that  our  economy  would  stagnate. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  I  think  we  have  got  to  turn  this  trend 
around.  To  the  extent  that  I  possibly  can,  I  intend  to  do  so. 

In  that  regard,  I  repeat  here  tonight  the  pledge  I  made  to  the  Congress  last 
week:  Except  for  energy,  I  will  ask  for  no  new  spending  programs  and  will  fight 
to  reduce  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  before  it  is  too  late. 

That  sounds  very  logical,  and  I  happen  to  think  it  is.  In  pure  economic  terms 
it  definitely  is;  but  in  the  real  world  where  politics,  idealism,  emotionalism,  and 
confusion  all  mix  together  with  economics,  I  must  confess,  it  is  not  as  easy 
as  it  might  seem. 

The  American  people  are  very  generous.  We  are  a  compassionate  people, 
and  with  justifiable  pride  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  our  responsiveness  to 
those  in  our  society  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  But  as  we  are  now  beginning 
to  realize,  we  cannot  give  away  any  more  than  what  we  have. 

Whenever  I  make  that  statement  I  am  reminded  of  something  I  have  used 
in  speeches  before,  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  here:  A  government 
big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take 
from  us  everything  we  have.  The  Government  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  over- 
spend year  after  year  without  doing  drastic  damage  to  the  economy  and  harm 
every  one  of  our  citizens. 

Now,  I  fully  realize  that  many  in  the  Congress  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
support  spending  limitations  in  programs  that  they  have  advocated  and  sincerely 
believed  in  over  the  years.  But  in  the  crisis  that  we  face  right  now,  I  think  it 
has  to  be  done. 

And  I  might  say — to  provide  some  incentive  and  cooperation — as  a  starter  I 
intend  to  invite  to  the  White  House,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  members  of 
the  new  budget  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  confer  with  me  on  the 
problems  that  I  have  outlined. 

To  continue  the  course  that  we  are  on  is  wrong;  we  definitely  need  a  redirec- 
tion. And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  of  the  three  trends,  the  direction  of 
defense  policy. 
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There  is  a  fashionable  line  of  thinking  in  America  today,  as  widespread  as 
it  is  false,  that  all  we  need  to  do  to  get  Federal  spending  back  in  line  is  to  hack 
away  at  the  defense  establishment.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this  approach. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  an  error  that  seems  to  be  endemic  to  Western  democracies 
in  times  of  peace.  Again  and  again,  while  totalitarian  powers  of  one  kind  or 
another  have  maintained  or  expanded  their  military  strength  in  peacetime,  the 
democracies,  primarily  in  the  West,  have  neglected  strong  national  and  allied 
defense,  hoping  for  the  best,  but  seldom  preparing  for  the  worst. 

In  our  own  case,  defense  outlays  have  remained  virtually  level  in  constant 
dollars  from  1969  to  1974.  Since  1969,  our  military  manpower  has  been  reduced 
by  over  40  percent— if  I  recall  the  figures  correctly,  about  1,200,000  less  in  active 
duty  in  our  military. 

In  1968,  for  example,  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war,  personnel  costs  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  were  only  42  percent  of  total  military  expenditures. 
This  fiscal  year,  1975,  personnel  costs  have  risen  to  55  percent  of  the  $85  billion 
defense  budget — in  other  words,  from  42  to  55  percent  in  the  short  span  of 
approximately  4  to  5  years. 

This  dramatic  shift  in  how  we  allocate  our  defense  dollars  has  prevented  us 
from  doing  all  we  should  in  research  and  development  and  the  procurement 
of  modern  weapons  and  equipment.  In  many  areas,  as  a  consequence,  our  mili- 
tary services  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  bloc  obsolescence  in  arms  as  well  as 
material. 

You  know,  the  fashion  is  to  deride  excessive  defense  spending.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  defense  outlays  have  been  a  dwindling  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  falling  from  8  to  9  percent  in  1969  to  less  than  6  percent  by  1976. 

If  the  current  declining  defense  trend  continues,  we  will  soon  see  the  day — and 
so  will  others — when  our  country  no  longer  has  the  strength  necessary  to  guar- 
antee our  freedom,  to  guarantee  our  security  in  an  uneasy  world. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  The  defense  budget  I  am  about  to  propose  to  the 
Congress  will  not  let  this  happen.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  area  of  dis- 
cussion this  evening.  For  just  as  a  strong  defense  establishment  protects  our 
way  of  life,  a  strong,  free  economic  system  provides  the  goods,  the  jobs,  and  the 
chance  for  upward  mobility  that  have  made  us  a  land  of  opportunity  and  a  great 
land  of  abundance. 

But  if  our  economy  is  to  grow  and  prosper,  we  have  to  encourage  investment. 
A  rising  standard  of  living  implies  rising  output  per  man-hour,  and  that  requires 
even  more  investment  per  worker.  To  support  every  new  job,  industry  must 
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now  add  more  than  $25,000  of  equipment  and  plant.  And  that,  of  course,  re- 
quires adequate  profit  and  adequate  investment. 

Profit  margins  have  been  gradually  declining  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Cash  flow,  as  a  consequence,  has  been  less  than  adequate,  especially  in  recent 
years.  This  has  meant  that  corporations  have  had  to  borrow  very  heavily  to 
finance  capital  investment.  The  financial  capability  of  many  corporations  has 
accordingly  been  strained.  All  of  this  is  especially  discouraging  since  output  per 
man-hour  has  fallen  steadily  for  the  last  2  years. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  productivity,  we  must  provide  each  worker  with 
the  machinery  and  the  equipment  he  needs  to  do  his  job  with  pride  and  with 
efficiency.  But  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  investment,  we  must  end  the  down- 
ward trend  in  corporate  profitability. 

My  tax  program,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  last  week,  moves  very 
directly  in  this  direction,  by  leaving  more  business  earnings  in  the  private  sector 
where  they  can  be  invested  in  increased  productivity  and  new  jobs. 

I  call  on  you  with  as  much  hope  and  fervor  as  I  can  to  join  with  me  to  change 
these  basic  trends  in  our  economy.  And  the  first  step  is  to  get  the  process  of 
Congressional  action  started  now. 

And  if  I  might  interpolate  for  just  a  minute,  I  submitted  a  comprehensive, 
action-oriented  program,  both  for  the  economy  and  for  the  solution  of  our 
energy  problems.  I  recognize  that  in  the  Congress,  with  535  Members,  House 
and  Senate,  there  can  be  honest  disagreements  as  to  this  part  or  that  part. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress,  individually  or  collectively,  if  they  dis- 
agree, should  not  nit-pick,  should  not  pick  on  this  part  or  that  part.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  they  ought  to  step  up  with  a  comprehensive  alternative  rather  than 
try  to  move  in  a  backward  way. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  disappointing  to  the  American  people  than  to 
have  the  Congress  deprive  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  capability  to 
force  action  both  in  the  economy  and  in  energy,  as  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  apparently  willing  to  do. 

And  let  me  say,  if  I  might,  I  am  going  to  sign  the  declaration  tomorrow  to 
force  action  by  the  Congress  so  that  the  country  will  have  action,  not  limitations, 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  happen  to  believe — as  you  can  tell,  I  guess— that  the  economic  and  energy 
programs  that  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  can  turn  and  will  turn,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  period  of  danger  into  an  era  of  opportunity.  Through  it,  we  can  change 
our  course,  we  can  help  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work,  we  can  spur  increases 
in  productivity  and  output,  we  can  achieve  energy  independence,  and  through 
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our  own  renewed  economic  vitality,  we  can  help  bring  prosperity  and  stability 
to  a  troubled  world. 

I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  we  have  faced  hard  times  before,  individually 
and  collectively  and  as  a  nation.  And  as  I  look  back  over  the  pages  of  history,  in 
the  time  in  which  I  have  lived,  we  have  met  those  challenges. 

I  was  thinking  this  afternoon,  I  can  remember  a  few  Christmases  in  my  own 
youth  when  about  the  only  thing  we  had  to  offer  each  other  as  a  family  was  the 
love  we  happened  to  feel  in  our  hearts  and  the  faith  that  together  we  could  see 
things  through  to  a  better  world.  You  know  what  it  did?  It  made  us  work 
harder,  study  harder,  and  in  a  way,  I  think,  it  brought  out  those  kind  of  qualities 
of  strength  and  character  that  none  of  us  in  those  days  thought  we  had. 

Oh,  I  know  this  may  sound  a  bit  nostalgic — it  does  not  have  much  economics 
in  it — but  if  the  economic  problems  could  be  solved  by  dry  theories  alone,  there 
would  not  be  any  economic  problems  left,  just  a  lot  of  surplus  theories  and  a 
lot  of  unemployed  economists  looking  for  new  ways  to  ply  their  trade. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  a  free  economy.  I  believe  it  unquestionably  has  the 
stamina  and  the  resiliency  to  recover  if  we  act  sensibly  and  decisively  and 
promptly  to  get  through  the  present  crisis. 

I  said  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address  that  there  is  a  vital  need  for  partner- 
ship. There  must  not  only  be  partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  also  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  American  people. 
I  also  called  for  a  continuing  strong  program  of  voluntary  action. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  particular  point  again.  The  plans  I  have  sug- 
gested for  the  economy  and  energy  rely  on  a  freedom  of  choice — freedom  for 
every  American  to  decide  how  to  conserve  on  the  one  hand  while  still  meeting 
his  basic  needs.  Without  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  every  American,  no  gov- 
ernment plan  can  really  work.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Each  of  you,  as  an  outstanding  member  of  the  American  business  community, 
has  a  key  part  to  play  in  this  great  national  undertaking.  We  need  your  knowl- 
edge, your  resourcefulness,  and  most  of  all,  your  faith  and  your  confidence. 

With  faith  in  ourselves  and  confidence  in  our  country,  we  have  performed 
what  amounted  to  miracles  in  the  past.  We  need  no  miracle  today,  just  the  kind 
of  calm  willingness  to  work  and  sacrifice  which  has  carried  us  through  much 
tougher  times  before.  And  I  happen  to  think  it  will  again. 

Together,  we  can  turn  these  misdirected  trends  around — turn  them  around 
and  see  America  on  a  new  course  toward  a  prosperity  and  a  period  of  progress. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:07  p.m.   in   the  The   board   was   an  independent  institution   for 

Sheraton-Park  Room  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  business  and  economic  research,  whose  membership 

In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Fletcher  L.  included  representatives  of  large  and  small  businesses, 

Byrom,  chairman,  and  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  labor  unions,  trade  associations,  government  agencies, 

president  of  the  Conference  Board.  and  colleges  and  universities. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States-Poland 
Convention  on  Income  Tax.     January  23,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
vention between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to  Income  as  well  as  a  related 
exchange  of  notes. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  this  Convention. 

The  Convention  was  signed  on  October  8,  1974,  during  the  visit  to  Washing- 
ton of  Polish  First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek  and  is  the  first  income  tax  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  The  Convention  is  similar  to  other  income  tax 
conventions  recently  concluded  by  this  Government  and  it  is  expected  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  growing  interest  in  bilateral  trade  and  investment  between 
the  two  countries.  It  provides  rules  of  tax  jurisdiction,  reduces  or  eliminates  tax 
liability  in  certain  cases,  ensures  nondiscriminatory  tax  treatment  and  provides 
for  administrative  cooperation. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  this  Convention  and  related  exchange 
of  notes  early  and  favorable  consideration  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House, 
January  23, 1975. 

note:  The  convention  and  accompanying  papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive  A  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Remarks  Announcing  Establishment  of  Oil  Import  Fees. 
January  23,  1975 

IN  MY  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  set  forth  the  Nation's  energy  goals  to  assure 
that  our  future  is  as  secure  and  productive  as  our  past. 

This  proclamation  that  I  am  about  to  sign  is  the  first  step  down  the  long  and 
difficult  road  toward  regaining  our  energy  freedom.  The  proclamation  will 
gradually  impose  higher  fees  on  imported  oil,  and  this  will  result  in  substantial 
energy  conservation  by  the  United  States. 

As  we  begin  to  achieve  our  near-term  conservation  goals,  the  Nation  will  once 
again  be  going  in  the  right  direction,  which  is  away  from  energy  dependence. 
Each  day  that  passes  without  strong  and  tough  action — which  this  proclamation 
is— results  in  a  further  drain  on  our  national  wealth  and  on  the  jobs  it  creates 
for  the  American  people.  Each  day  without  action  means  that  our  economy 
becomes  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  serious  disruption.  Each  day  without 
action  increases  the  threat  to  our  national  security  and  welfare. 

This  proclamation,  which  is  just  as  fair  and  equitable  as  the  law  permits, 
must  now  be  followed  by  positive  Congressional  action.  The  Nation  needs  a 
fully  comprehensive  and  long-range  energy  program,  one  that  increases  do- 
mestic energy  supplies  and  encourages  lasting  conservation.  To  reach  our  national 
goals,  we  need  the  help  of  each  American  and  especially  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  vigorous  debate  and  serious  Congressional  hearings  on 
our  comprehensive  energy  plan.  The  crucial  point  is  that  this  proclamation 
moves  us  in  the  right  direction  while  we  work  to  enact  the  energy  legislation. 
The  tactics  of  delay  and  proposals  which  would  allow  our  dependency  and 
vulnerability  to  increase  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American  people,  nor 
should  they  be. 

The  new  energy-saving  fees  put  us  on  the  right  path.  There  are  problems 
ahead.  There  will  be  hardships.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  solving  this  serious 
energy  problem. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  Proclamation  4341.] 

I  don't  see  anybody  clamoring  for  extra  pens.  [Laughter] 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:06  p.m.  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Exchange  With  Reporters  Following  a  Meeting  With 
Northeastern  State  Governors.     January  23,  1975 

AS  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Governors  from  the  New  England  and  Northeast 
United  States  had  a  meeting  with  me.  It  was  a  very  frank  and  free  discussion  of 
the  proclamation  which  I  just  signed,  a  proclamation  which  in  my  honest 
judgment  was  necessary,  not  for  the  purpose  of  penalizing  any  State  or  any 
industry,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  action  in  the  solution  of  our  critical 
energy  problem. 

The  United  States  today  is  very  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  embargoes.  We  need 
a  program  that  will  make  us  invulnerable  to  the  possibility  of  foreign  oil  em- 
bargoes or  any  other  action.  This  is  firm  action  by  me. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  move  rapidly  to  enact  a  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram, an  energy  program  that  I  think  is  fair,  an  energy  program  that  will 
make  us  secure  against  any  possible  action  by  any  foreign  country. 

So,  if  the  Congress  moves,  either  on  my  plan  or  their  own  comprehensive 
plan,  moves  forward,  then  the  country,  our  Nation,  can  be  much  more  secure, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  many  of  these  Governors  say  their  States  just  can- 
not afford  the  higher  prices  of  oil. 

The  President.  Well,  under  my  plan,  of  course,  the  States  will  get  a  refund 
for  any  added  energy  costs,  if  the  Congress  acts.  Under  my  energy  production 
and  conservation  program,  individuals  and  businesses  will  get  refunds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  any  added  energy  costs.  So,  I  have  a  plan  that  is  equitable. 
It  awaits  Congressional  action  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  recently  of  compromise  with  Congress,  not 
quibbling  over  details.  When  Congress— some  of  the  Democratic  Congress- 
men—asked for  you  to  delay  your  proclamation,  you  refused  to  delay  it.  Is  that 
compromise  ? 

The  President.  The  Congress  is  in  session.  The  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  my  program  or  produce  their  own,  and  if  the  Congress  produces  an 
equitable,  comprehensive  plan,  of  course  I  will  consider  it.  But  the  time  for  action 
is  now.  We  have  diddled  and  dawdled  long  enough.  We  have  to  have  an  energy 
program  in  this  country,  and  the  only  way  I  know  to  get  it  is  to  take  the  action 
that  I  took,  which  has,  incidentally,  produced  more  action  within  the  last  10 
days  on  energy  than  I  have  seen  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  fast  in  acting  on  this  program  ? 

The  President.  All  I  can  say  is  the  Congress  can  act  fast,  and  I  hope  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  got  the  support  of  the  Governors  today,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  I  think  I  have  their  support  in  the  need  for  action,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  work  with  me  in  producing  action,  because  they  can  have  and,  I 
am  sure,  will  have  a  very,  very  beneficial  impact  on  the  Congress.  Because  if  my 
plan  is  enacted,  individuals,  State  and  local  units  of  government,  and  businesses 
will  get  refunds  from  the  additional  fees,  will  stimulate  production  of  alternative 
sources,  and  will  make  our  country  invulnerable  to  any  foreign  oil  embargo. 

Q.  Did  the  Governors  indicate  they  would  file  suit,  sir,  to  block  your  new 
fees  ? 

The  President.  They  did  not  indicate  that  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  at  all  concerned  that  the  Governors  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  convinced  when  they  left  here  ? 

The  President.  Well,  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  I  respect  their 
views,  and  I  trust  they  respect  mine. 

Q.  If  this  becomes  a  nationwide  reaction,  what  hope  is  there  for  progress? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  act.  The  Congress  is 
in  session,  and  the  Congress  can  act  on  my  plan  or  if  they  have  an  alternative 
plan  that  is  action  and  equitable,  then  the  Congress  has  carried  out  its  function. 
But  the  Congress  right  now  has  the  responsibility  to  act  affirmatively. 

Q.  The  Governor  of  Maine  says  that  you  seem  to  be  isolated  and  listening  to 
just  your  own  aides  on  this  issue. 

The  President.  I  looked  at  a  number  of  volumes  of  alternative  proposals,  a 
number  of  options,  I  analyzed  the  various  options.  And  after  a  thorough  study 
and  a  great  deal  of  consultation,  I  have  put  together  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Now,  what  we  need  as  an  alternative,  if  they  don't  like  this,  is  something  as 
comprehensive,  as  equitable.  And  I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  the  initiative. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  compromise  ? 

The  President.  I  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  compromise,  but  the  Con- 
gress has  to  act  in  order  to  have  any  compromise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  said  that  your  tax  proposals  will  be  held  up  by  your  refusal  to  delay  your 
proclamation  today,  because  they  will  have  to  study  that  now.  I  take  it  that  now, 
energy  conservation  is  your  first  priority  over  your  tax  proposals  ? 

The  President.  Not  at  all.  I  have  indicated  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  I  wanted  the  Congress  to  act  first  on  the  action 
required  to  stimulate  the  economy,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  follows  that  action. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Dukakis,  says  that  you  are 
holding  New  England  hostage. 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair  accusation.  I  can  understand  why 
he  might  say  it,  but  I  don't  think  the  facts  justify  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  New  England  feel  that  despite  the  rebates 
and  refunds,  they  will  end  up  with  less  dollars  in  their  pockets.  How  do  you 
answer  them? 

The  President.  According  to  the  statistics  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  that  came  to  me,  the  total  country  will  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably,  including  New  England. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the  general  public  is  behind  you  on  your 
programs  ?  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  general  grassroots  support  for  your  plans  ? 

The  President.  I  think  the  American  people  want  action.  We  have  been  on 
dead  center  on  trying  to  produce  an  energy  program  for  at  least  2  to  3  years. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  but  no  real  action.  And  the  American  people  know 
that  we  were  vulnerable  to  an  oil  embargo  by  foreign  countries  in  1973;  they 
do  not  want  to  go  through  that  critical  crisis  again.  And  so,  the  American  people 
want  the  Congress  and  I  think  the  Governors  want  the  Congress  to  act.  That 
is,  all  we  want  is  some  action  affirmatively,  not  negatively. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  miscalculated  the  amount  of  the  opposition  in  Congress 
and  the  Governors  on  this  ? 

The  President.  I  fully  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Governors.  They  have 
one  State  to  represent,  but  I  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  country's  need  for  total 
action  on  an  energy  program  to  produce  alternative  sources  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  conservation  so  we  don't  find  ourselves  being  held  hostage  by  any 
oil-producing  country  overseas. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Northeastern  States  are  feeling  an  extra  hardship  or 
burden  out  of  this  phase  of  the  program  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  any  particular  State  will  be  inequitably 
affected.  Under  the  proclamation  which  I  signed,  the  New  England  States  are 
given  a  better  break  than  the  across-the-board  imposition  of  the  $l-per-barrel 
tax.  The  States  in  New  England  which  have  a  unique  problem  are  given  special 
consideration  under  the  proclamation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  get  storm  windows  for  the  White  House  ? 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  if  the  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money. 

Q.  Is  that  a  new  program?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  by  the  strength  of  the  criticism  from  the  Governors  ? 
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The  President.  No,  I  fully  understand  their  problem.  The  Governors,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  represent  individual  States,  but  I  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
national  interest,  across-the-board.  And  my  comprehensive  energy  conservation, 
energy-producing  plan,  will  solve  the  problem  of  energy  vulnerability  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ullman 1  said  they  would  try  to  re- 
scind your  proclamation.  Is  that  within  their  legal  right  ?  Can  they  rescind  it  ? 

The  President.  The  Congress  does  have  the  authority  to  repeal  a  law,  but  to 
take  a  backward  step,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  way  to  solve  the  energy  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  nice  to  see  you  out  here. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:12  p.m.  at  the  West  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connect!  - 
Wing  Portico  of  the  White  House,  following  a  cut,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with  the  Governors       New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware. 

43 

Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association.     January  23,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Dr.  Goodlett.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of 
the  Administration,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  welcome  you  all  to  Washington  and  to  the  White  House.  And  may  I  say, 
Dr.  Goodlett,  that  our  new  Vice  President,  a  man  who  has  had  an  outstanding 
record  in  State  government,  I  am  sure  will  undertake  the  same  kind  of  liaison 
one  of  his  predecessors  had,  and  I  will  personally  speak  to  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller, urging  that  such  a  similar  relationship  be  developed,  if  that  is  the  wish 
and  the  desire  of  this  organization. 

If  I  might  make  a  comment  or  two  about  weeklies,  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  when  I  was  campaigning  13  times  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  12  times  for  reelection,  I  put  an  abnormal  percentage  of  my  advertising 
budget  into  weeklies.  I  thought  then  and  I  still  believe  that  weeklies  are  an 
outstanding  means  of  communication  between  the  publishers  and  their  individ- 
uals who  subscribe. 

I  always  felt,  as  I  traveled  around  my  own  Congressional  district,  that  I  could 
learn  more  about  my  Congressional  district  from  those  editors  than  I  could 
from  almost  any  other  segment  of  my  constituency.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  fit 
the  same  pattern. 


1  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  and  Representative  Al  Ullman,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 
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I  think  your  visit  here  today  is  particularly  well-timed.  We  are  in  the  midst, 
as  you  can  tell,  of  many  important  developments  affecting  you  and  all  of  your 
readers.  I  might  just  say  that  I  came  from  a  meeting  with  11  Governors  from 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  where  I  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  explain  to  them  a  problem  that  they  are  very  concerned  about— and 
I  am  too— how  we  are  going  to  equitably  distribute  the  problems  that  are 
resulting  from  an  energy  conservation  and  an  energy  development  program. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  that  we  face  here  in  the  United 
States  now,  problems  that  will  require  considerable  sacrifice,  problems  that  will 
undoubtedly  present  some  hardships.  But  because  of  your  role,  I  would  like  to 
share  some  of  the  Administration's  plans  with  you,  and  I  obviously  heard  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Administration  were  trying  to  not  only  listen  but 
explain  some  of  the  problems  we  have. 

As  newspaper  publishers  serving  the  black  community,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  you  occupy  a  very  unique  role  in  the  communications  industry.  You  have 
special  insights  and  very  special  responsibilities.  Sometimes  in  Washington  it  is 
possible  to  forget  the  press  is  much  more  than  the  very  limited  number  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  national  networks  which  cover  the  White  House  on  a 
daily  basis. 

But  as  I  tried  to  say  a  moment  ago,  you  represent  the  hundreds  of  newspapers 
that  look  out  not  only  for  Washington  and  the  world  but  inward  to  the  cities, 
the  towns,  and  various  neighborhoods. 

Because  of  my  25-plus  years  in  the  Congress,  I  think  I  understand  on  an 
intimate  basis  the  paved  streets  and  the  garbage  collections  and  that  they  are 
just  as  important  to  our  country  and  to  your  readers  as  oil  imports.  You  are  there 
where  it  counts,  channeling  local  news  to  your  communities  and  challenging 
them  to  solve  some  of  the  mutual  problems. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  exciting  trends  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
increasing  participation  of  Americans  in  their  local  affairs.  This  has  been  seen 
in  everything  from  the  formation  of  block  associations  to  the  revision  of  city 
charters. 

This  increased  interest  reinforces  my  great,  great  faith  in  democracy.  This 
renewed  concern  for  community  problems  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  good  work  of  news  organizations  such  as  those  that  you  individually  and 
collectively  represent. 

Local  newspapers  as  well  as  television  and  radio  stations  are  vehicles  for  com- 
munity conversations,  and  community  conversations,  even  when  there  are  dis- 
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agreements,  are  vitally  important  if  we  are  to  mobilize  the  kind  of  action  that 
is  essential  to  solve  our  problems. 

Because  this  group  publishes  specifically  for  black  communities  which  were 
neglected  for  too  many  years,  you  have  had  to  assume  some  very  special  and 
greater  responsibilities.  Long  before  the  civil  rights  movement  became  a 
national  cause,  you  were  communicating  to  your  readers  the  difficulties  faced 
by  blacks,  and  I  know  this  from  the  several  black  newspapers  that  were  published 
in  my  own  Congressional  district. 

But  now  with  your  greater  national  awareness  of  black  problems,  your  role 
is  even  more  important  than  ever  before.  You  are  on  the  case,  day  in  and  out,  and 
this  continued  attention  is  vitally  needed. 

Blacks  in  our  society  have  too  often  been  mentally  segregated  by  some  thinkers 
and  planners  who  acted  as  if  blacks  did  not  have  the  same  expectations  and  prob- 
lems as  other  Americans.  I  promised  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  Administration 
to  be  President  of  all  the  people,  and  I  am  keeping  that  pledge. 

I  can  assure  you  I  intend  to  do  so.  The  Administration  will  not  slice  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  pie  and  say,  "This  is  enough  for  the  25  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  black."  We  know  that  many  of  the  serious  problems  facing  Americans — 
unemployment,  unsafe  streets,  and  unequal  education — too  often  press  more 
heavily  on  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

In  drafting  the  tax  rebate  proposal,  one  of  the  major  concerns  was  to  see  that 
the  burden  of  the  recession  did  not  fall  on  those  least  able  to  pay  or  to  afford  it— 
our  low-income  citizens.  But  at  the  same  time,  millions  of  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans— black  as  well  as  white — have  been  caught  between  inflation  and  recession. 

We  cannot  penalize  those  who  have  worked  their  way  up  because  of  their 
success.  I  know  that  you  share  with  me  a  very  deep  belief  in  preserving  the 
upward  mobility  of  our  society.  In  recent  years,  blacks  have  made  economic  and 
educational  gains  that  must  not  be  wiped  out  by  leaving  the  middle  class  out  of 
tax  relief. 

There  are  other  areas,  of  course,  of  black  progress  that  we  will  not  ignore 
because  of  the  economy.  One  of  the  continuing  commitments  that  must  be  hon- 
ored is  full  political  equality  for  all  Americans. 

As  Dr.  Goodlett  indicated,  I  told  Congress  last  week  that  I  plan  to  ask  for 
another  5-year  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  first  passed  in  1965,  renewed 
in  1970,  and  up  for  renewal  at  this  time.  This  law  must  not  be  allowed  to  expire 
in  August  of  1975. 

The  voting  rights  law  has  helped  open  the  way  for  the  election  of  blacks  in 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  that  movement  must  be  continued.  As  I  look  back 
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over  the  past  25  years,  I  am  reminded  of  how  far  America  actually  has  come,  of 
how  many  barriers  have  fallen,  and  the  number  of  prejudices  that  have  been 
laid  to  rest. 

But  more  importantly,  as  I  look  ahead  I  know  how  much  work  remains  before 
every  child  born  in  America  has  the  same  opportunities  for  long  life,  economic 
security,  and  educational  achievement.  Much  has  been  done.  Much  remains.  But 
together  we  can  make  that  necessary  progress. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:30  p.m.  in  Room  and  energy  programs. 

450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building  to  mem-  The  President   was   introduced   by  Dr.   Carlton 

bers   of   the    association    attending    a    briefing   by  Goodlett,  president  of  the  association. 
Administration  officials  on  the  President's  economic 


Statement  on  Representative  John  Jarman's  Change  in 
Party  Affiliation.     January  23,  1975 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  Congressman  John  Jarman,  of  Oklahoma,  that 
he  is  changing  his  political  party  affiliation  from  the  Democratic  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  reflects  the  sincere  conviction  of  a  dedicated  Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  known  John  Jarman  throughout  his  24  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  His  career  has  been  marked  by  a  devotion  to  his  dis- 
trict and  dedication  to  reflecting  accurately  the  views  of  those  people  he 
represents. 

John  and  I  have  discussed  his  becoming  a  Republican  during  recent  days,  and 
he  has  indicated  his  belief  that  he  can  better  represent  and  serve  his  district  under 
the  banner  of  the  Republican  Party. 

As  President,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  John  during  the  94th  Congress. 
His  experience,  integrity,  and  long  seniority  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  GOP  Congressional  delegation. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  delighted  that  John  is  changing  his  party  affiliation  and 
welcome  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  GOP  on  behalf  of  all  Republicans. 
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45 

Interview  With  John  Chancellor  and  Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News. 
January  23,  1975 

Energy  and  Economic  Programs 

Mr.  Chancellor.  [1.]  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  request  in  for  an  inter- 
view for  some  time,  and  you  have  chosen  tonight  for  it.  And  I  must  say,  on 
Tom's  behalf  and  mine,  we  are  terribly  pleased  you  picked  tonight,  because  it 
was  quite  a  news  day  here  at  the  White  House.  You  were  about  as  busy  as  you 
could  have  been  here. 

The  President.  Well,  we  were  talking,  John,  and  we  had  a  regular  schedule 
of  things  that  in  itself  was  a  busy  day,  and  then  we  had  a  few  little  added  items 
that— well,  I  would  rather  be  busy  than  sitting  around  not  preoccupied,  let  me 
put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Well,  you  were  busy  enough  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
begin  with  that.  By  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  sir,  this  afternoon  you  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  is  going  to  mean  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  for  gas.  Can  we 
get  into  that  ?  How  much  more  are  we  going  to  pay  for  gas  ? 

The  President.  Well,  under  the  proclamation  that  I  signed  today,  which  I 
hope  is  an  interim  administrative  action,  there  will  be  some  additional  payments 
extracted  from  foreign  oil  of  $1  a  barrel,  and  that  in  and  of  itself  will  probably 
add  2  cents  to  3  cents  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

If  the  Congress  acts  on  the  total  package,  which  I  hope  they  will  do  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  then  we  will  be  able  to  not  only  collect  the  necessary  funds 
but  we  will  be  able  to  pay  it  back.  The  total  cost,  when  the  program  gets  into 
complete  operation,  will  probably  mean  gasoline  prices  would  increase  8  to  10 
cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Maybe  a  little  more  ? 

The  President.  Well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell,  but  the  first  increment  of  $1 
that  will  be  imposed  on  February  1 — it  won't  go  on  automatically  and  imme- 
diately, because  there  are  stocks  that  are  in  supply,  and  the  total  impact  on  the 
first  dollar  won't  come  for  about  55  days— but  that  will  mean  2  to  3  cents  increase 
in  the  price  of  gasoline,  and  as  it  goes  up  to  $2,  it  will  go  up  correspondingly  at 
the  filling  station.1 


*At  his  news  briefing  on  January  24,  1975,  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  stated:  "When  [the  President] 
said  3  cents,  he  meant  that  when  the  full  $3  increase  in  the  import  fees  gets  on,  it  would  be  3  cents  a  gallon." 
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Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  you  want  to  convince  the  people 
this  plan  is  the  correct  one,  and  yet,  today  on  the  White  House  lawn,  a  number 
of  Governors  from  the  Northeast  were  downright  angry,  threatening  legal 
action.  There  are  people  on  Capitol  Hill — on  the  Democratic  side,  especially — 
in  the  Congress,  who  think  that  your  idea  of  a  good  marriage  is  roughly  the  same 
as  Henry  VIII's.  I  wonder  if  you  have  not  overplayed  your  hand  by  taking  the 
action  that  you  did  today.  A  lot  of  people  think  it  was  an  arrogant  action  in  an 
attempt  to  force  Congress  to  go  along  with  your  idea  about  how  to  solve  the 
energy  package. 

The  President.  Well,  Tom,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  it  this  way — and  1 
told  the  Governors  who  were  down  at  the  West  Wing  this  afternoon — that  in 
the  last  3  years,  we  have  heard  from  various  Administration  officials,  Members 
of  Congress,  my  predecessor  as  President,  that  we  had  a  serious  energy  crisis,  and 
of  course,  that  was  accentuated  by  the  oil  embargo  that  was  imposed  in  October 
of  1973.  And  despite  the  recognized  fact  that  we  do  have  a  problem,  a  short-range 
problem  and  a  long-range  problem,  nothing  has  really  been  done  to  achieve 
conservation  on  the  one  hand  or  new  supplies  on  the  other. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk — and  I  am  not  critical  of  anybody — but  it  had  not 
materialized  into  any  action,  either  in  the  Congress  or  otherwise.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  time  for  conversation  had  ended  and  that  we  had  to  act.  I  said  a  week 
or  two  ago  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  that  I  was  only  taking  this  action 
as  a  way  to  stimulate  Congressional  action. 

If  I  had  backed  off,  there  would  have  been  two,  I  think,  adverse  impacts. 
Number  one,  I  think  the  Congress  would  have  delayed  longer  in  acting.  Num- 
ber two,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  sign  of  weakness  around  the  world  that 
we  could  not  make  up  our  mind,  that  we  could  not  act  decisively,  we  could  not 
find  a  remedy.  So,  even  though  I  have  been  charged  with  being  a  little  hard- 
headed  on  this,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  for  action  had  come.  And  I  think  it 
will  bring  action,  the  right  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  your  problem  involves  taking  some  money 
from  the  taxpayers  and  giving  back  money  to  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  kind  of 
tricky. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  are  going  to  take  money  from  the  taxpayers  in  terms 
of  what  they  have  to  pay  for  energy  and  some  food  and  plastics  and  metals  and 
all  the  things  that  are  related  to  that.  You  are  going  to  ask  the  Congress  to  give 
some  of  that  money  back  through  tax  cuts.  What  happens  if  the  Congress  doesn't 
move  ? 
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The  President,  Well,  the  action  that  I  have  taken,  John,  is  only  administra- 
tive action  up  to  and  through,  prospectively,  April  1.  If  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  in  roughly  3  months— and  I  certainly  hope  they  will— I  can,  of  course, 
remove  the  import  duty  that  I  have  imposed.  I  have  the  flexibility— it  is  $1  the 
first  month,  $2  the  second,  and  $3  the  third.  I  have  the  flexibility  to  retain  it  at 
$1  or  to  leave  it  at  $2. 1  just  hope  the  Congress  understands  the  need  and  necessity 
for  new  legislative  action. 

I  think  my  proposal  of  taking  money  from  the  economy  and  giving  it  back 
will  mean  equity  in  the  first  place;  it  will  help  us  conserve  energy  in  the  second; 
and  it  will  provide  the  wherewithal  for  us  to  develop  and  explore  for  new  sources 
of  energy. 

Now,  this  is  a  well-balanced  program.  If  the  Congress  can  improve  on  it,  I 
am  more  than  glad  to  cooperate  with  them.  But  the  time  for  action  had  come, 
and  that  is  why  I  took  the  rather  stern  action  today. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  quite  adamant  in  your  resistance 
to  some  of  the  proposals  that  have  come  from  Congress.  For  instance,  a  number 
of  the  leaders,  including  Mike  Mansfield,  have  talked  seriously  about  gas  ration- 
ing, and  the  White  House  opposition  and  criticism  of  gas  rationing  has  been, 
I  think,  clear  to  everyone.  You  just  wouldn't  sign  it  under  any  conditions.  So, 
where  is  the  give-and-take  in  the  program  ? 

The  President.  Well,  Tom,  I  think  you  bring  up  the  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  I  had  to  decide  as  we  worked  for  about  2  months  on  what  was  the  best 
approach,  as  we  saw  it. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  ?  That  is  the  main  thing,  Tom.  We  are  trying  to 
conserve  energy  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  are  trying  to  provide  funds  for 
exploration  and  development  of  new  sources  of  energy.  And  we  are  seeking, 
basically,  to  remove  our  country's  vulnerability  from  foreign  oil  and  energy 
sources.  I  was  presented  with  two  volumes  of  options,  or  alternatives,  covering 
the  whole  spectrum  of  conservation  and  new  sources  of  energy. 

We  took  a  look  at  gas  rationing.  We  took  a  look  at  the  allocation  of  crude  oil 
and  the  derivative  products.  In  the  case  of  gas  rationing,  here  is  what  I  found, 
and  I  think  it  is  accurate. 

I  found,  for  example,  that  it  wouldn't  be  gas  rationing  for  6  months  or  a  year. 
This  is  a  10-year  program  of  conservation.  So  when  we  put  gas  rationing  on,  it 
would  have  to  be  for  a  minimum  of  5  years  and  probably  10  years. 

Well,  in  World  War  II,  we  had  gas  rationing  for  4  or  5  years  during  a  serious 
crisis,  and  even  then  we  had  black  marketeering,  we  had  cheating.  And  in 
peacetime,  gas  rationing  for  4  or  5  or  10  years  I  just  don't  think  would  work. 
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In  addition,  we  found  this:  that  everybody  thinks  that  if  you  have  gas  ration- 
ing they  are  going  to  get  their  full  share,  and  somebody  else,  or  everybody  else, 
is  going  to  cut  back. 

Let  me  give  you  this  statistic,  if  I  might.  There  are  about  140  million  licensed 
automobile  drivers  in  this  country  and  there  is  approximately  270  million  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  day,  which  means  that  if  you  divide  the  number  of  drivers 
into  the  availability  of  gasoline,  it  means  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  per  person 
per  day,  or  about  9  gallons  per  week,  or  36  gallons  per  month.  And  that  is  a 
cutback  from  the  average  of  50  gallons  at  the  present  time,  because  we  have  to 
save  that  much. 

Now,  how  many  people  can  get  along  on  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  gasoline,  or 
9  gallons  a  week  ?  That  is  the  way  the  mathematics  works  out. 

So,  when  you  look  at  the  impracticabilities — the  inequities,  in  my  judgment — 
gas  rationing  would  not  work. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  you  have  obviously  done  your  homework  on  the 
gas  rationing  question,  but  I  don't  think  that  anyone  in  Congress  is  proposing 
only  gas  rationing,  but  perhaps  the  combination  of  gas  rationing  and  other 
factors.  The  question  still  is,  if  you  are  willing  to  change  your  program  and  to 
let  Congress  go  into  it,  where  are  you  willing  to  let  Congress  change  it  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  you  can  find  some  options,  for  example,  in  the 
most  dire  necessity  of  having  to  put  a  lid  on  the  actual  imports.  In  other  words, 
if  we  take  in  from  foreign  sources  as  we  are  today  about  7  million  barrels  a  day 
of  foreign  oil,  if  a  conservation  program  like  I  have  proposed  does  not  work, 
then  I  think  we  might  have  to  move  to  arbitrary  allocations.  I  think  that  is  a 
less  desirable  answer,  but  it  is  a  possible  answer. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  do  you  blame  people  for  being  skeptical  about 
your  plan,  given  the  record  of  your  advisers  in  the  economy  and  other  areas  ? 
It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  people  around  here  were  wearing  WIN  buttons 
and  talking  about  5-percent  tax  surcharges,  for  instance.  So,  can  you  blame  the 
American  public  and  Congress  for  being  more  than  a  little  skeptical  that  this 
one  will  work  out  just  as  you  say  it  will  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  always  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  don't  contend  that  my  proposal  is  100  percent  right, 
because  the  options  that  I  had  to  look  at— there  were  some  honest  differences 
of  opinion. 

But  you  did  indicate  that  the  proposal  for  the  economy  that  I  submitted  last 
October  might  not  have  been  the  right  answer.  I  happen  to  think  in  October  it 
was  the  right  answer.  But  in  the  interval,  between  October  and  January,  there 
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were  some  very,  very  precipitous  actions  in  the  economy  that  nobody  foresaw. 
We  had  the  economic  summit,  as  you  know,  Tom,  and  nobody  at  that  summit 
told  us  that  automobile  sales  were  going  to  drop  off  as  suddenly  as  they  did  in 
November  and  December  and  in  January. 

Nobody  who  testified  or  spoke  indicated  that  the  unemployment  would  go 
up  as  rapidly  as  it  did.  What  we  have  done  in  the  proposals  that  I  submitted  on 
January  15  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  dropoff  in  automobile  sales,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  unemployment,  and  to  tailor  our  plan  or  program  to 
meet  unemployment,  to  provide  jobs;  because  in  the  meantime,  inflation  had 
moderated,  or  the  rate  of  inflation  had  moderated,  so  there  was  a  change  of 
economic  circumstances,  and  in  reality,  I  had  to  be  flexible  enough  to  change 
the  emphasis. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  you  say  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  if  the  program  you  started  today  doesn't  work,  that  you  would  go  to 
allocations.  Could  you  expand  on  that  a  little  bit,  how  that  would  work? 
Wouldn't  that  require  a  sizable  bureaucracy  in  itself  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  much  less  bureaucratically  a  burden 
than  gas  rationing.  I  didn't  mention  in  the  conversation  with  Tom  the  number 
of  bureaucrats  that  I  am  told  it  would  take  for  gas — 15  to  20  thousand  for  gas 
rationing. 

But  you  see,  when  the  foreign  crude  oil  or  the  products  of  crude  oil  come  in 
from  overseas,  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  that  than  to  handle  the  allocation 
through  rationing  at  the  gas  station  or  through  the  30  or  40  thousand  post  offices. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  So  that  allocation  would  be  a  possibility,  if  this  doesn't 
work? 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Now  you  told,  I  think  it  was  Time  magazine,  that  we 
might  have  gas  rationing  if  we  get  another  oil  embargo.  Is  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Another  oil  embargo  which  would  deprive  us  of  anywhere 
from  6  to  7  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  would  create  a  very  serious  crisis. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  But  is  that  a  likelihood,  sir?  As  I  understand  it,  of  those 
7  million  barrels  a  day,  only  about  8  percent  come  from  the  Arab  countries,  or 
10,  or  something  like  that. 

The  President.  I  can't  give  you  that  particular  statistic.  It  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  whether  the  Shah  of  Iran  or  Venezuela  or  some  of  the  other  oil- 
producing  countries  cooperated. 

At  the  time  of  the  October  1973  oil  embargo,  we  did  get  some  black  market 
oil;  we  got  it  from  some  of  the  noncooperating  countries.  But  in  the  interval, 
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the  OPEC  nations  have  solidified  their  organization  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  did  before.  So,  we  might  have  a  solid  front  this  time  rather  than  one  that 
was  more  flexible. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  In  other  words,  you  are  worried  not  about  an  Arab  oil 
boycott  but  a  boycott  by  all  the  oil-producing  countries  that  belong  to  OPEC? 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  political 

The  President.  It  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  And  in  that  case,  that  would  produce  the  necessity  for  a  gas 
rationing  system? 

The  President.  It  would  produce  the  necessity  for  more  drastic  action.  I  think 
gas  rationing  in  and  of  itself  would  probably  be  the  last  resort,  just  as  it  was 
following  the  1973  embargo. 

At  that  time,  as  you  remember,  John,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  Bill  Simon,  who 
was  then  the  energy  boss,  had  printed  I  don't  know  how  many  gas  rationing 
coupons.  We  have  those  available  now;  they  are  in  storage.  I  think  they  cost 
about  $10  million  to  print.  But  they  are  available  in  case  we  have  the  kind  of 
a  crisis  that  would  be  infinitely  more  serious  than  even  the  one  of  1973. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  you  have  talked  also  about  energy  inde- 
pendence, and  it  is  a  key  to  your  whole  program.  As  I  recall,  of  the  17  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  we  use  in  this  country,  about  7,  as  you  say,  come  from  other 
countries. 

Let  me  just  put  it  to  you  in  a  tendentious  way.  An  awful  lot  of  experts  are 
saying  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  by  1985  to  be  totally  free  of  foreign  sup- 
plies of  energy.  Do  you  really  think  we  can  make  it  ? 

The  President.  The  plan  that  I  have  submitted  does  not  contemplate  that 
we  will  be  totally  free  of  foreign  oil,  but  the  percentage  of  reliance  we  have,  or 
will  have,  on  foreign  oil  will  be  far  less. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  John,  37  percent  of  our  crude  oil  use  comes 
from  foreign  sources.  In  contrast  to  1960— we  were  exporting  oil.  But  in  the 
interval  between  1960  and  the  present  time,  we  are  now  using  37  to  38  percent 
of  foreign  oil  for  our  energy  uses. 

Now,  if  my  plan  goes  through,  if  the  Congress  accepts  it  and  we  implement  it 
and  everything  goes  well,  by  1985,  if  I  recall,  instead  of  37-  or  38-percent  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  we  will  be  down  to  about  10  percent.  Well,  a  10-percent 
cutoff  with  all  the  contingency  plans  we  might  have,  we  can  handle  without  any 
crisis. 
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The  Middle  East 

[2.]    Mr.  Chancellor.  Tom,  may  I  just  follow  up  on  that? 

Mr.  Brokaw.  You  are  doing  just  fine,  John. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  The  other  day  at  your  press  conference,  you  were  asked 
about  Dr.  Kissinger's  quote  on  the  possibility  of  military  intervention.  And 
something  surprised  me,  sir.  You  have  been  in  politics  for  a  long  time,  and  you 
are  as  expert  a  question-ducker  as  anybody  in  that  trade.  Why  didn't  you  duck 
that  question?  Why  didn't  you  just  say,  "Well,  that's  hypothetical"?  You  did 
go  into  some  detail  on  it. 

The  President.  I  did.  I,  in  part,  reiterated  what  I  had  said,  I  think,  at  a  pre- 
vious news  conference.  I  wanted  it  made  as  clear  as  I  possibly  could  that  this 
country,  in  case  of  economic  strangulation — and  the  key  word  is  "strangula- 
tion"— we  had  to  be  prepared,  without  specifying  what  we  might  do,  to  take  the 
necessary  action  for  our  self-preservation. 

When  you  are  being  strangled,  it  is  a  question  of  either  dying  or  living.  And 
when  you  use  the  word  "strangulation"  in  relationship  to  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  or  its  non-existence,  I  think  the  public  has  to  have  a  reassurance, 
our  people,  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  America  to  be  strangled  to  death. 
And  so  I,  in  my  willingness  to  be  as  frank— but  with  moderation— I  thought  I 
ought  to  say  what  I  said  then.  And  I  have  amplified  it,  I  hope,  clarified  it  here. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  The  New  Republic  this  week  has  a  story  saying  that  there 
are  three  American  divisions  being  sent  to  the  Middle  East,  or  being  prepared 
for  the  Middle  East.  We  called  the  Pentagon  and  we  got  a  confirmation  on  that; 
that  one  is  airmobile,  one  is  airborne,  and  one  is  armored.  And  it  is  a  little  un- 
clear as  to  whether  this  is  a  contingency  plan,  because  we  don't  know  where  we 
would  put  the  divisions  in  the  Middle  East.  Could  you  shed  any  light  on  that? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  talk  about  any  particular  military 
contingency  plans,  John.  I  think  what  I  said  concerning  strangulation  and 
Dr.  Kissinger's  comment  is  about  as  far  as  I  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Then  we  have  reached  a  point  where  another  question 
would  be  unproductive  on  that  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  you  said  the  other  day  that— speaking  of  that 
general  area— you  think  there  is  a  serious  danger  of  war  in  the  Middle  East; 
earlier  this  year,  you  were  quoted  as  saying  something  over  70  percent.  Has  it 
gone  up  recently? 
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The  President.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  talk  in  terms  of  percentage,  Tom. 
There  is  a  serious  danger  of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  had  conferences  with 
representatives  of  all  the  nations,  practically,  in  the  Middle  East.  I  have  talked  to 
people  in  Europe.  I  have  talked  to  other  experts,  and  everybody  says  it  is  a  very, 
potentially  volatile  situation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  might  have  a  very  good  opportunity  to  be  success- 
ful in  what  we  call  our  step-by-step  process.  I  hope  our  optimism  is  borne  out. 
We  are  certainly  going  to  try. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Is  it  tied  to  Secretary  Kissinger's  next  trip  to  that  part  of  the 
world  ? 

The  President.  Well,  he  is  going  because  we  think  it  might  be  fruitful,  but 
we  don't  want  to  raise  expectations.  We  have  to  be  realistic,  but  if  we  don't  try 
to  move  in  this  direction  at  this  time,  I  think  we  might  lose  a  unique  opportunity. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Should  we  not  succeed  this  time,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
it  is  probably  time  that  we  have  to  abandon  this  step-by-step  process  and  go  on 
to  Geneva  as  the  Soviets  would  like  to  have  us  do  ? 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  a  distinct  possibility.  We  prefer  the  process 
that  has  been  been  successful  so  far,  but  if  there  is  no  progress,  then  I  think  we 
undoubtedly  would  be  forced  to  go  to  Geneva. 

I  wouldn't  be  any  more  optimistic;  in  fact,  I  would  be  less  optimistic  if  the 
matter  was  thrown  on  the  doorstep  of  Geneva. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  really,  the  Russians  have  been  shut  out  of 
Middle  Eastern  diplomacy  since  Dr.  Kissinger  began  step-by-step  diplomacy. 
Why  was  that?  Couldn't  the  Russians  play  more  of  a  positive  role  than  they  are 
doing?  They  are  arming  the  Arabs  to  the  teeth,  and  that  is  really  about  all  we 
have  been  able  to  see  or  all  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  under  the  way  that  we 
have  set  our  policies. 

The  President.  I  am  not  as  authoritative  on  what  was  done  during  the  Octo- 
ber war  of  1973  in  the  Middle  East  as  I  am  now,  of  course.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  do  keep  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  trying 
to  shut  them  out  of  the  process  of  trying  to  find  an  answer  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  can  play  and  they  have  played  a  constructive  role,  even  under  the  current 
circumstances. 

So,  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  not  accurate  to  say  that  they  are  not  playing  a  part. 
We  are  taking  a  course  of  action  where  it  is  more  visible  perhaps  that  we  are 
doing  something.  But  I  say  sincerely  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  playing  a  part, 
even  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Chancellor.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  the  idea  that  is 
going  around  a  little  bit — and  perhaps  you  have  heard  it  as  well,  perhaps  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  it,  I  don't  know — that  if  the  Israelis  made  a  significant 
pullback  on  various  fronts  in  the  Middle  East,  that  that  could  be  followed  by 
some  sort  of  American  guarantee  for  their  security  ? 

The  President.  John,  I  really  do  not  think  I  ought  to  get  into  the  details  of 
what  might  or  might  not  be  the  grounds  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  area  because  of  the  long  history  of  jealousies,  antagonisms,  and  it 
is  so  delicate  I  really  do  not  think  I  ought  to  get  into  the  details  of  what  might 
or  might  not  be  the  grounds  for  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Would  you  entertain  a  question  based  on  the  reported 
Israeli  desire  for  a  threefold  increase  in  our  aid  to  them? 

The  President.  The  United  States,  over  the  years,  has  been  very  generous  in 
economic  and  military  aid  for  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  quite 
generous  to  a  number  of  Arab  nations.  The  State  of  Israel  does  need  adequate 
military  capability  to  protect  its  boundaries  or  its  territorial  integrity. 

I  think  because  of  the  commonality  of  interest  that  we  have  with  Israel  in  the 
Middle  East  that  it  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  theirs  to  be  helpful  to  them,  both 
militarily  and  economically.  There  has  been  no  determination  by  me  or  by  us 
as  to  the  amount  of  that  aid. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  can  come  back  at  you  again  about 
Israel's  security  in  another  way.  As  you  know,  reporters  don't  give  up  easily  on 
some  of  these  questions. 

The  President.  I  found  that  out,  Tom. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  On  a  long-range  basis,  do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  for  Israel 
to  be  truly  secure  in  the  Middle  East  without  a  United  States  guarantee  of  some 
kind? 

The  President.  Well,  of  course,  Israel,  to  my  knowledge,  Tom,  has  never 
asked  for  any  U.S.  manpower  or  any  guarantee  from  us  for  their  security  or 
their  territorial  integrity.  I  think  the  Israelis,  if  they  are  given  adequate  arms 
and  sufficient  economic  help,  can  handle  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Now,  the  last  war,  unfortunately,  was  much  more  severe  from  their  point  of 
view  than  the  three  previous  ones.  And  I  suspect  that  with  the  Arabs  having 
more  sophisticated  weapons  and  probably  a  better  military  capability,  another 
war  might  even  be  worse.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  wish  to  accelerate  the 
efforts  to  find  some  answers  over  there. 

But  I  think  the  Israelis,  with  adequate  equipment  and  their  determination 
and  sufficient  economic  aid,  won't  have  to  have  U.S.  guarantees  of  any  kind. 
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Mr.  Brokaw.  I  wonder  if  we  can  move  to  another  area  in  the  world,  or  would 
you  like  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  East  ? 

Mr.  Chancellor.  I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  President. 

Sir,  when  we  talk  about  strangulation— and  I  hope  we  don't  talk  about  it  any 
more  tonight  after  this,  because  I  do  think  it  is  the  hypothetical,  I  agree  with 
you  on  that — what  about  the  moral  implications  ?  If  a  country  is  being  strangled 
by  another  country  or  set  of  countries  that  own  a  natural  resource,  is  it  moral 
to  go  and  take  that?  It  is  their  oil;  it  is  not  ours.  Isn't  that  a  troublesome 
question? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  a  troublesome  question.  It  may  not  be  right,  John, 
but  I  think  if  you  go  back  over  the  history  of  mankind,  wars  have  been  fought 
over  natural  resources  from  time  immemorial.  I  would  hope  that  in  this  decade 
or  in  this  century  and  beyond,  we  would  not  have  to  have  wars  for  those  pur- 
poses, and  we  certainly  are  not  contemplating  any  such  action.  But  history,  in 
the  years  before  us,  indicates  quite  clearly  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
nations  fought  one  another. 

Vietnam  Conflict 

[3.]  Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  what  are  our  objectives  now  in  Southeast 
Asia,  in  Vietnam,  particularly  ? 

The  President.  Vietnam,  after  all  the  lives  that  were  lost  there,  Americans, 
over  50,000,  and  after  the  tremendous  expenditures  that  we  made  in  American 
dollars — several  years,  more  than  $30  billion  a  year — it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  try  and  give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  opportunity,  through  military 
assistance,  to  protect  their  way  of  life. 

This  is  what  we  have  done  traditionally  as  Americans.  Certainly  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  we  have  helped  innumerable  nations  in  military  arms  and 
economic  assistance  to  help  themselves  to  maintain  their  own  freedom. 

The  American  people  believe,  I  think,  historically,  that  if  a  country  and  a 
people  want  to  protect  their  way  of  life  against  aggression,  we  will  help  them 
in  a  humanitarian  way  and  in  a  military  way  with  arms  and  funds  if  they  are 
willing  to  fight  for  themselves.  This  is  within  our  tradition  as  Americans. 

And  the  South  Vietnamese  apparently  do  wish  to  maintain  their  national 
integrity  and  their  independence.  I  think  it  is  in  our  best  tradition  as  Americans 
to  help  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  How  much  longer  and  how  deep  does  our  commitment  go  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  long-term  commitment.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  American  Ambassador  there,  Graham  Martin,  has  told  me  as  well 
as  Dr.  Kissinger  that  he  thinks  if  adequate  dollars,  which  are  translated  into 
arms  and  economic  aid,  if  that  was  made  available,  that  within  2  or  3  years 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  be  over  the  hump  militarily  as  well  as  economically. 

Now,  I  am  sure  we  have  been  told  that  before,  but  they  had  made  substantial 
progress  until  they  began  to  run  a  little  short  of  ammunition,  until  inflation 
started  in  the  last  few  months  to  accelerate. 

I  happen  to  think  that  Graham  Martin,  who  is  a  very  hardnosed,  dedicated 
man,  and  very  realistic,  is  right.  And  I  hope  the  Congress  will  go  along  with 
this  extra  supplemental  that  I  am  asking  for  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Sir,  that  is  $300  million  you  have  asked  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  And  given  what  you  have  just  said— well,  I  am  just  going  to 
phrase  it  this  way— will  we  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  if  we  give 
them  $300  million? 

The  President.  The  best  estimates  of  the  experts  that  are  out  there,  both 
military  and  civilian,  tell  me  that  $300  million  in  this  fiscal  year  is  the  minimum. 
A  year  ago  when  the  budget  was  submitted  for  military  assistance  for  South 
Vietnam,  it  was  $1,400  million.  Congress  cut  it  in  half,  which  meant  that  South 
Vietnamese  rangers  going  out  on  patrol,  instead  of  having  an  adequate  supply 
of  hand  grenades  and  weapons,  were  cut  in  half,  which,  of  course,  has  under- 
cut their  military  capability  and  has  made  them  conserve  and  not  be  as  strong. 

Now,  $300  million  doesn't  take  them  back  up  to  where  they  were  or  where 
it  was  proposed  they  should  be.  But  the  experts  say,  who  are  on  the  scene,  who 
have  seen  the  fighting  and  have  looked  at  the  stocks  and  the  reserves,  tell  me 
that  that  would  be  adequate  for  the  current  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  does  it  make  you  uneasy  to  sit  on  that 
couch  in  this  room  and  have  experts  in  Vietnam  saying,  only  a  little  bit  more 
and  it  will  be  all  right  ?  We  did  hear  that  for  so  many  years. 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  think  pretty  hard  about  it.  But  a  lot  of 
skeptics,  John,  said  that  the  money  we  were  going  to  make  available  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  after  World  War  II  wouldn't  do  any  good,  and  of  course, 
the  investment  we  made  did  pay  off. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  the  money  that  we  made  available  to  Israel  wouldn't 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  peace  that  has  been  achieved  there  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  or  so,  but  it  did.  It  helped. 

I  think  an  investment  of  $300  million  at  this  time  in  South  Vietnam  could 
very  likely  be  a  key  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom  and  might  con- 
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ceivably  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  stop  violating  the  Paris  accords  of 
January  1973. 

When  you  look  at  the  agreement  that  was  signed — and  I  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  in  January  of  1973 — the  North  Vietnamese  agreed 
not  to  infiltrate.  The  facts  are  they  have  infiltrated  with  countless  thousands — 
I  think  close  to  100,000  from  North  Vietnam— down  to  South  Vietnam.  They 
are  attacking  cities,  metropolitan  areas.  They  have  refused  to  permit  us  to  do 
anything  about  our  U.S.  missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam.  They  have  refused 
to  negotiate  any  political  settlement  between  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam. They  have  called  off  the  meetings  either  in  Paris  or  in  Saigon. 

So,  here  is  a  country — South  Vietnam — that  is  faced  with  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  of  total  disregard  of  the  agreement  that 
was  signed  about  2  years  ago.  I  think  the  South  Vietnamese  deserve  some 
help  in  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  underlying  all  of  this  in  much  of  this  interview 
is  a  kind  of  supposition  on  your  part,  I  guess,  that  the  American  public  is  will- 
ing to  carry  the  burdens  that  it  has  carried  in  the  past.  Do  you  believe  that? 
Is  that  your  view  of  the  world,  kind  of,  and  the  view  of  this  country  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  I  am  proud  of  that,  Tom.  The  United  States — we 
are  fortunate.  We  have  a  substantial  economy.  We  have  good  people  who  by 
tradition — certainly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — have  assumed  a  great 
responsibility.  We  rehabilitated  Europe.  We  helped  Japan — both  in  the  case  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  enemies  that  we  defeated. 

We  have  helped  underdeveloped  countries  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to 
share  our  great  wealth  with  others  less  fortunate  than  we. 

And  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be  a  leader  setting  an  example  for  others. 
And  when  you  look  at  it  from  our  own  selfish  point  of  view,  what  we  have 
done  has  basically  helped  America,  but  in  addition,  it  has  helped  millions  and 
millions  of  other  people.  We  should  be  proud  of  it.  We  should  not  be  critical  of 
our  efforts. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

[4.]  Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  move  on,  if  I  could, 
gnd  ask  you,  as  a  reporter,  if  you  would  care  to  share  a  little  information  with 
me  on  a  paper  you  read  recently  on  the  CIA.  You  read  a  paper  given  to  you 
by  the  CIA.  There  have  been  resignations  at  the  CIA.  Officials  of  the  CIA  have 
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admitted  some  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  them.  How  far  did 
they  get  off  the  reservation,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  I  did  read  the  report  that  was  submitted  to  me  by  Bill  Colby, 
the  head  of  CIA.  And  after  reading  it,  I  determined  that  rather  than  myself 
making  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  were  violating  their  legislative  charter 
or  whether  there  was  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  the  present  Di- 
rector or  any  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  turn 
the  investigation  over  to  a  very  reputable  group  of  gentlemen  who  would  look 
into  the  facts,  take  testimony,  and  make  a  report,  number  cne,  as  to  the  charges; 
number  two,  make  recommendations  to  me  as  to  any  disciplinary  action  or 
changes  within  the  present  personnel;  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
whether  the  charter  of  CIA  ought  to  be  revised. 

I  asked  the  Vice  President,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  to  head  up  this  group  of 
seven  people,  three  Democrats,  three  Republicans,  men  of  outstanding  expe- 
rience and,  I  think,  excellent  judgment,  and  they  are  in  the  process  now. 

It  would  be  premature  for  me,  John,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  degree  of  vio- 
lation of  the  charter.  There  have  been  admissions  that  there  were  some  indiscre- 
tions or  potentially  illegal  actions.  But  for  me  to  say  on  this  program  that 
Mr.  A  did  something  that  was  illegal  or  the  group  did  something  totally 
wrong,  I  think  it  is  better  for  me  to  wait  and  see  what  this  Commission  reports 
to  me. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

[5.]  Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  another  agency,  the  FBI,  has  recently  been 
involved  in  a  controversy  about  keeping  track  of  Americans  as  well,  keeping 
files  on  Members  of  Congress,  among  others.  Clearing  away  everything  else, 
do  you  think  that  there  is  any  reason  for  those  files  to  be  retained  ? 

The  President.  Tom,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  what  the  responsibility  is 
of  the  FBI. 

Number  one,  the  FBI  under  no  circumstances  should  do  anything — they 
should  not  spy  on  Members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  spy  on 
law-abiding  American  citizens.  But  "there  are  certain  areas  where  the  FBI  has 
a  legal  responsibility. 

The  FBI  has  the  responsibility  to  check  on  individuals  wTho  are  charged  with 
a  crime — any  American  citizen,  including  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  FBI, 
if  they  are  seeking  to  employ  somebody  or  if  somebody  applies  for  a  job,  the 
FBI  has  an  obligation  to  check  on  that  person's  record.  And  some  Members 
of  Congress  at  the  present  time  served  in  the  FBI  at  various  times  prior  to  being 
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elected  to  the  House  or  to  the  Senate.  So,  the  FBI  ought  to  have  files  on  those 
people. 

Now,  in  addition,  as  I  understand  it,  the  FBI  in  the  course  of  investigating 
a  person  gets  information  concerning  somebody  else,  and  that  may  be  infor- 
mation concerning  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  told  that  that  information  that 
is  gotten  in  a  peripheral  way  does  go  into  a  file. 

That  kind  of  information,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  reported  to  the 
Member  of  the  House  or  to  the  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  But  why  should  it  be  retained,  even  ?  If  there  is  no  criminality 
or  evidence  of  it  or  they  are  not  interviewing  them  for  a  job,  why  should  they 
even  retain  it  in  any  fashion  ? 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  a  good  question,  Tom.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  having  that  kind  of  information  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  As  I  understand  it,  sir,  the  way  it  works  now  is  that  the 
FBI  tells  a  Member  of  Congress  if  they  have  heard  some  scurrilous  charge 
against  him,  he  denies  it,  and  they  keep  both  the  charge  and  the  denial  in 
his  file. 

The  President.  I  hadn't  heard  that,  John,  but  I  think  that  is  kind  of  silly. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  You  mentioned  the  charter  of  the  CIA  and  you  mentioned 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Government  to  engage  in  a  certain 
amount  of  looking  at  and  investigating  citizens  who  are  not  necessarily  charged 
with  a  crime,  as  in  job  applications  and  in  other  things.  Do  you  suppose  that 
we  could  work  out  a  better  way  of  sharing  this  responsibility  in  the  American 
Government?  Could  that  come  out  of  these  FBI  and  CIA  investigations? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  differentiate,  John,  between  the  charter 
of  the  FBI  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  CIA.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 

Mr.  Chancellor.  And  apparently  there  wasn't,  at  times. 

The  President. and  for  various  reasons,  that  line  was  overstepped,  and 

of  course,  the  investigations,  I  think,  will  expose  what  caused  it  and  how  we  can 
remedy  it. 

But  the  FBI  has  domestic  responsibilities,  responsibilities  within  the  contin- 
ental limits  of  the  United  States.  The  CIA  is  supposed  to  be  an  intelligence- 
gathering  bureau  aimed  at  overseas  operations  on  this  country's  behalf. 

I  think  the  CIA  is  vitally  important  to  our  total  national  security,  both  diplo- 
matically as  well  as  militarily.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  do,  in  the  areas  that  I 
am  intimately  familiar  with,  an  excellent  job  of  providing  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  providing  me  with  information  that  is  important  for  decision- 
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making  process  on  what  I  think  we  should  do  militarily  or  diplomatically,  and 
they  do  a  fine  job  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now,  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  get  into  any  domestic  surveillance,  and 
mistakes  apparently  were  made  going  back  as  early  as  1964  or  1955.  It  has  stopped 
now.  And  I  have  given  instructions  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  it  be  started 
again,  and  I  think  the  CIA  has  probably  learned. 

But  I  don't  think  we  should  destroy  the  CIA  in  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
indiscretions  or  the  mistakes  that  were  made. 

Justice  in  America 

[6.]  Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  on  an  unrelated  subject— I  have  always 
wanted  to  ask  you  this  question  about  the  credibility  of  American  justice  as,  let 
us  say,  young  Americans  see  it. 

We  have  just  gone  through  the  worst  scandals  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Agnew,  we  are  told,  is  going  to  become  a  millionaire — at  least  his  business 
partner  says  that.  Mr.  Nixon  is  in  California.  Some  of  these  other  people  who 
were  involved  are  getting  huge  book  advances.  How  do  you  suppose  that  squares 
with  the  idea  of  justice  as  young  people  ought  to  see  it  in  this  country? 

The  President.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  John.  I  am  sure  it  disturbs 
a  lot  of  Americans — young  as  well  as  old — Americans  who  have  worked  hard 
all  their  lives,  have  made  middle-income  wages  or  salaries,  lived  an  honest,  decent 
life,  raised  a  family,  and  find  that  for  various  economic  reasons  they  are  in 
trouble,  and  they  see  these  stories  about  some  of  these  people  who  have  pled 
guilty  or  been  convicted  and  gone  to  jail  and 

Mr.  Chancellor.  And  some  of  the  big  ones  not  touched  at  all. 

The  President.  That  is  correct.  And  yet,  they  come  out  with  guarantees  or 
prepayments  of  substantial  amounts.  I  think  it  will  bother  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans, young  as  well  as  old.  And  I  don't  have  any  answer.  I  wouldn't  buy  the 
books,  let  me  add. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  That  is  the  first  non-Presidential  plug  for  a  book,  I  think, 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Views  on  the  Presidency 

[7.]  Mr.  Brokaw.  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  President,  that— it  just  isn't  easy  to 
phrase,  so  I  will  just  have  to  bear  straight  ahead  with  it.  As  you  know,  I  am 
certain,  because  I  have  been  told  that  you  have  commented  on  this  before,  but 
it  has  been  speculated  on  in  print  not  only  in  Washington  but  elsewhere,  and 
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it  crops  up  in  conversation  from  time  to  time  in  this  town— the  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  are  intellectually  up  to  the  job  of  being  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  you  hear  that  kind  of  talk  or  read  that  in  print,  does  it 
bother  you? 

The  President.  It  really  doesn't,  Tom.  And  I  suppose  people  wonder  why  it 
doesn't  bother  me.  My  answer  is  as  hard  as  the  question  that  you  asked. 

If  grades  one  gets  in  school  are  a  criteria— and  we  have  been  doing  it  for  years 
and  are  still  doing  it— whether  I  was  in  high  school  or  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan or  at  Yale  Law  School,  I  was  always  in  the  upper  third  or  the  upper  10 
percent  of  my  class. 

Now,  if  I  don't  have  the  academic  capability— being  in  either  the  upper  third 
at  Yale  Law  School  or  in  the  upper  20-some  percent  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan—there must  be  an  awful  lot  of  people  much  dumber  than  I. 

Now,  I  don't  think  that  is  the  only  way  by  which  you  judge  people.  I  think 
grades  are  important,  judgment  is  a  pretty  important  factor,  and  a  capability  on 
the  part  of  a  person  to  work,  to  analyze  problems  is  equally  important. 

And  I  think  the  fact  that  I  have  done  reasonably  well,  both  in  Congress,  in 
first  getting  there,  and  number  two,  in  getting  to  be  a  leader  and  retaining  that 
post  for  five  elections  among  my  peers  as  a  Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle — I 
think  that  does  show  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  responsible  people  that  I  have 
the  capability  of  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  just  ask  you  about  a  personal  moment 
that  I  witnessed  in  Vladivostok.  After  you  signed  the  agreement  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  there  was  a  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  champagne,  I 
caught  you  looking  out  kind  of  into  the  distance  for  a  moment  there,  and  I 
thought  I  saw,  at  least  in  your  eyes,  a  question  of  "What  in  the  world  am  I  doing 
here  a  year  after  being  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?" 

Do  you  sometimes  find  yourself,  given  the  way  you  came  to  this  office,  stopping 
for  a  moment  and  thinking  that  and  wondering  as  these  events  brush  by  you  ? 

The  President.  I  cannot  recall  that  particular  incident,  Tom,  but  to  be  honest 
and  frank  with  you,  yes,  I  have  thought — I  never  anticipated  that  I  would  be  in 
the  White  House,  in  this  building  where  this  program  is  originating. 

I  had  other  political  ambitions,  and  I  prepared  myself  primarily  for  those  objec- 
tives. But  nevertheless,  even  though  I  have  wondered  how  it  all  happened,  I 
feel  very  secure  in  the  capability  that  I  have  to  do  the  job.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  feeling  of  security,  my  feeling  of  certainty  that  I  can  handle  it  grows 
every  day.  But  nevertheless,  you  cannot  help  but  wonder  sometimes,  how  did 
it  all  happen. 
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Mr.  Chancellor.  Could  I  phrase  it  this  way,  because  I  think  that  the  growth 
on  your  part,  as  we  in  the  press  have  perceived  it,  has  been  considerable.  For  a 
long  while  you  represented  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  as  you  should  have,  but 
suddenly,  you  have  been  put  into  another  arena,  and  your  Government  is  about 
to  borrow  $28  billion  in  6  months 

The  President,  $80  billion  in  the  next  18  months. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Well,  we  are  dealing  with  these  enormous  figures  now  that 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  square  at  all  with  the  ideological  and  political  outlook 
that  you  have  had  for  much  of  your  life.  Could  you  talk  about  that? 

The  President.  I  think  all  of  us,  John,  who  work  at  a  job  and  seek  to  broaden 
one's  self  in  the  process  of  step-by-step  movement  in  a  career,  have  to  understand 
the  much  more  complex  problems  that  we  face.  As  I  moved  from  a  freshman 
Congressman  in  1949  to  a  Republican  leader  in  January  of  1965,  and  as  I  moved 
from  being  a  new  Republican  leader  in  January  of  '65  to  a  Republican  leader, 
8,  9  years  later — if  you  have  the  capability  and  work  at  it,  you  inevitably  get  a 
broader  look  at  life.  And  that  gives  you,  I  think,  a  better  understanding,  not 
only  of  the  complexities  at  home  but  the  enormous  difficulties  and  complexities 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  think,  from  January  of  1949,  when 
I  first  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  till  now,  I  had  not 
learned  a  lot,  profited  by  mistakes,  analyzed  what  I  had  done,  right  or  wrong, 
and  expanded  my  knowledge  and  understanding.  It  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  those  challenges. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  And  now  you  are  here  in  the  cockpit.  I  mean,  you  are  really 
on  the  spot  as  President  now.  Have  you  learned  in  your  months  in  this  office 
and  in  this  house — do  we  tend  to  put  Presidents  too  much  on  pedestals  ?  Do  we 
expect  too  much  from  the  human  beings  who  occupy  this  office? 

The  President.  An  awful  lot  is  expected,  John.  But  I  think  a  person  who  is 
President  of  the  United  States  should  expect  that  kind  of  responsibility,  and 
he  should  act  accordingly.  To  do  otherwise,  I  think,  would  be  just  wrong. 

I  think  a  person  who  is  President,  either  elected  or,  as  I  was,  under  the  unusual 
circumstances,  has  to  feel  that  there  is  an  enormous  responsibility  and  that  the 
American  people  expect  him  to  perform  150  percent  of  his  capability,  both  as 
to  mental  and  time  and  judgment  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  you  said  in  an  interview  2  recently  that  you 
thought  you  would  have  a  better  grasp  of  what  the  Presidency  is  and  what  your 


3  The  interview,  conducted  by  Washington  Post  reporters  on  January  8,  1975,  is  printed  in  the  January  12 
issue  of  the  Post. 
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role  is  in  it  in  about  6  months.  If  things  don't  work  out  quite  the  way  that  you 
want  them  to,  will  it  change  your  mind  at  all  about  your  own  future  in  this 
office  ? 

The  President.  Tom,  I  think  I  said  that  the  public  could  judge  my  perform- 
ance better  at  the  end  of  6  months  than  they  could  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  about  5x/2  months  since  I  have  been  President.  We  have  had  some  tough 
decisions,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  facing  a  very  difficult  and  very 
critical  period  domestically  for  the  next  6  to  12  months. 

I  said  that,  in  the  interview,  based  on  the  programs  that  I  had  submitted  for 
the  economy  and  for  energy,  I  believe  we  will  make  some  headway.  And  if  we 
do,  it  will  be  discernible  within  6  months,  maybe  not  as  much  as  I  would  like, 
but  at  least  we  will  be  out  of  the  slump  and  starting  to  move  upward.  And  then 
I  think  that  is  a  better  time  for  people  to  judge  me  than  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Sir,  if  in  early  1976  we  are  at  double-digit  inflation  and 
unemployment  is  over  7  percent,  would  you  be  a  candidate  for  office  again  ? 

The  President.  Those  are  pretty  tough  odds,  and  I  think  anybody  has  to  be 
realistic.  But  I  add  very  quickly,  John,  I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  happen, 
because  the  resiliency  of  the  American  economy  is  such  that  we  are  going  to 
rebound  from  this  recession,  and  I  think  we  will  do  it  more  quickly  and  in  a 
better  way  than  most  pessimists  say.  So,  I  am  not  anticipating  in  1976  that  we 
are  going  to  have  that  high  unemployment.  I  think  we  will  have  more  jobs, 
people  will  have  a  fresher,  more  optimistic  point  of  view.  So,  based  on  that  fore- 
cast, not  the  one  that  you  speculated  on,  I  am  planning  to  be  a  candidate  in  1976. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  On  that  note,  Mr.  President,  for  Tom  Brokaw  and  for  me, 
I  want  to  thank  you,  and  for  NBC  News,  for  having  us  here  in  this  house  this 
evening.  It  was  very  instructive  for  us. 

The  President.  Thank  you,  John,  and  thank  you,  Tom.  We  have  enjoyed 
having  you  here. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  The  interview  began  at  10  p.m.  in  the  family  sitting  room  at  the  White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live 
on  NBC  radio  and  television. 
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Remarks  at  a  Briefing  for  Members  of  the  Radio-Television  News 

Directors  Association.     January  24,  1975 

LET  ME  express  my  appreciation  to  Jim  Lynn  and  Frank  Zarb  and  Mike  Duval 
and  others  who  have  been  here.  They  know  the  subject  matter  extremely  well. 
They  were  my  important  advisers  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  economy 
program  and  the  energy  program,  and  they  are  going  to  be  working  with  me 
and  explaining  the  justification  and  the  details  of  the  several  plans  as  we  move 
down  in  the  months  ahead  to  get  some  action  in  the  Congress  on  both  plans. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  to  meet  with  the  news  directors.  I 
had  the  great  pleasure— I  think  back  in  1968,  following  the  election— of  making 
a  speech  to  your  convention  in  Los  Angeles  when  my  good  friend  at  that  time, 
Bill  Roberts,  was  either  incoming  or  outgoing  president  of  your  organization. 

Bill  has  been  with  me  on  my  staff  when  I  was  Vice  President  and  is  now,  of 
course,  with  me,  on  the  staff  under  Ron  Nessen,  as  President. 

I  am  obviously  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
programs  that  I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress.  I  think  the  success  in  the 
implementation  of  those  plans  through  the  Congress  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  understanding  and  the  cooperation  of  the  American  public. 

And  in  my  judgment,  the  more  information  the  public  receives  on  what  I 
have  proposed  in  these  two  very  important  areas,  the  better  chance  they  have 
of  being  implemented,  not  only  in  the  Congress  but  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  people.  Because  of  the  great  influence  of  the  electronic  media,  your 
role  in  giving  the  facts  to  the  American  people  is  an  especially  vital  one. 

You  may  have  heard  or  read  the  remarks  that  I  made  over  national  television 
a  week  ago  Monday  night  and  followed  by  the  State  of  the  Union  on  Wednesday 
of  the  same  week,  so  I  assume  that  in  many  details  you  are  fully  informed.  Some 
of  the  broader  background,  of  course,  will  be  explained  or  has  been  explained 
by  the  three  that  are  on  the  platform  or  others  who  have  been  here. 

There  are  some  very  crucial  parts  of  the  program  that  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  on:  the  tax  rebate,  the  increase  in  the  oil  import  tariffs,  and  the 
proposed  ceiling  on  increases  in  Government  wages  and  social  security  and  other 
benefits. 

These  three  are  only  part  of  a  much  more  complex  design  for  pulling  the 
Nation  out  of  the  economic  doldrums  and  the  energy  crisis.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  in  a  status  of  economic  doldrums,  and  we  do  have  an  energy  crisis. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vital  in  both  cases  that  action  be  taken  immediately 
by  the  Congress.  It  appears  that  in  the  tax  rebate  for  1975,  predicated  on  1974 
income,  the  Congress  is  going  to  respond  quite  quickly.  And  I  am  extremely 
interested,  of  course,  in  getting  the  Congress  to  act  immediately  thereafter  on 
the  energy  package. 

Now,  the  important  fact  is  that  the  energy  plan,  which  has  been  reviewed  by 
others  here  today,  goes  far  beyond  trying  to  reduce  consumption  of  imported 
oil  through  price  levers.  The  plan,  that  is  very  comprehensive,  tackles  the  need 
for  more  domestic  sources,  the  better  use  of  energy,  and  the  research  for  new 
energy  sources. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  each  of  the  three  categories  : 

Better  or  more  domestic  sources — this  includes  a  much  broader  program  of 
oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  United  States.  The  facts  are  that  since  1968  or  1969, 
our  exploration  for  more  gas  and  more  oil  in  the  United  States  has  dropped  off 
significantly.  If  we  are  going  to  develop  more  domestic  oil  and  gas,  we  have  to 
have  an  incentive  for  those  people  who  are  in  that  business.  And  the  program 
that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  provides  for  that. 

Now,  the  second  is  the  better  use  of  energy.  What  we  hope  to  do  here  in  a 
number  of  cases — and  I  will  just  give  one  or  two — is  to  cut  down  the  use  of 
energy  by,  for  example,  the  installation  of  insulation  in  homes  and  in  buildings 
generally.  The  program  provides  a  15-percent  tax  credit  for  up  to  $1,000  for  a 
homeowner  to  install  storm  windows  or  insulation.  The  best  estimate  is  that 
this  will  save  about  300,000  barrels  per  day,  and  it  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
approximately  $500  million.  But  it  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  homes  and  it 
will  cut  down,  as  I  indicated,  the  utilization  of  some  300,000  barrels  a  day. 

Research  for  new  sources,  new  sources  of  energy — solar,  geothermal.  I  was 
in  Los  Alamos  last  July  and  saw  some  of  the  research  and  development  work 
that  was  being  undertaken  by  the  AEC  at  that  time.  Geothermal  has  a  great 
potential,  certainly,  in  particular  areas  of  our  country.  And  under  the  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Agency,  ERDA,  with  Bob  Seamans  as 
the  head  of  it,  we  are  consolidating  and  coordinating  the  research  in  this 
area  as  well  as  solar  and  some  of  the  others. 

What  we  need  is  to  actually  restyle  our  entire  national  approach  to  energy 
production  and  energy  consumption.  It  is  a  complex  subject,  and  if  you  had 
seen  the  number  of  volumes  that  were  presented  to  me  for  reading,  the  number 
of  volumes  that  I  had  to  look  at  in  selecting  options,  I  think  you  would  share 
the  view  that  it  is  a  very  complex  subject. 

But  it  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  met,  and  the  program  that  I  have  sub- 
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mitted,  in  my  judgment,  will  meet  and  will  solve  it.  But  in  order  to  get  it 
going,  both  in  the  Congress  and  otherwise,  the  public  has  to  understand  it.  And 
all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  understand  it  yourself  and  give  the  facts.  I  think  if  the 
facts  are  laid  out  on  the  table,  the  American  people  will  support  it. 

Now,  the  one-time  tax  rebate  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  because  it  deals 
directly  with  the  manner  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  put  back  into  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  This  rebate  has  been  integrated  very  carefully  with  the 
other  tax  proposals.  We  are  not  looking  at  just  one  segment  of  the  economic 
picture.  In  the  drawing  up  of  these  proposals,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  con- 
tinuing economic  health  of  all  taxpayers,  low-  as  well  as  middle-income  citizens. 

Our  economic  recovery,  obviously,  cannot  be  accomplished  simply  by  a 
one-shot  tax  rebate.  If  we  are  to  return  to  a  stable,  balanced,  and  growing 
economy,  a  good  business  climate,  we  have  to  pursue  a  program  that  treads 
a  very  prudent  line  between  economic  stimulation  and  personal  sacrifice. 

Of  course,  a  proposal  such  as  the  5-percent  ceiling  on  social  security  increases 
for  1975  is  a  perfect  target  for  irresponsible  politicking.  I  emphasize  that  this 
is  a  ceiling.  We  expect  increases,  but  a  ceiling  of  5  percent  under  the  current 
circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  justified. 

There  is  a  legitimate  national  concern,  which  I  happen  to  share,  about  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  fixed  income  of  our  older  citizens.  The  proposed  ceiling 
on  the  size  of  these  increases  in  Federal  benefits  is  coupled  with  plans  for  a 
moratorium  on  new  Federal  spending  programs  and  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
salaries,  and  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean : 

Shortly  after  I  became  President,  in  October  of  last  year,  I  proposed  to  the 
Congress  that  the  cost-of-living  increase  that  was  then  expected  of  about  5.4 
percent  for  Federal  salaries — I  recommended  that  it  be  deferred  for  6  months, 
and  the  justification  for  it  was  that  a  6-month  deferral  of  a  pay  increase  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  some  2,100,000  and  roughly  2,100,000  for  military  personnel, 
would  have  saved  the  Federal  Treasury  $700  million. 

Now,  at  that  time,  we  were  faced  with  a  serious  problem  with  the  prospective 
deficit.  I  thought  it  made  sense  to  ask  for  that  deferral.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress,  under  the  procedure  that  was  available,  rejected  my  recommendation. 

I  think  it  made  sense.  I  wish  the  Congress  had  approved  it,  but  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  1975  is  to  put  a  5-percent  ceiling  on  Federal  pay  increases  just  as 
we  have  recommended  a  ceiling  for  social  security,  Federal  retirement,  both 
civilian  and  military. 

Now,  it  may  be  good  politics  for  some  critics  to  suggest  that  we  start  reducing 
the  growth  in  Federal  spending  somewhere  else,  areas  other  than  social  security, 
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pay  increases  for  Federal  employees,  both  civilian  and  military,  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Federal  employees  and  the  military;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  politically  unpopular  decisions  must  be  made.  And  in  this  case, 
if  we  put  this  5-percent  cap  or  ceiling  on  all  of  these  categories,  the  reduction  in 
anticipated  expenditures  for  the  Federal  Government  will  be  %6.6  billion,  a  fair 
amount  of  Federal  funds. 

My  point  is  quite  simple.  If  we  do  not  begin  the  task,  as  I  see  the  picture,  we 
will  be  doing  disservice  to  the  people  we  most  want  to  help.  Fortunately,  there 
is  something  in  our  national  character  that  seems  to  summon  strength  when  the 
country  is  confronted  with  difficult  challenges.  And  that  is  why  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  American  people  will  accept  and  will  respond  to  the  economic 
and  energy  proposals  we  have  laid  before  them  and  before  the  Congress. 

I  intend  to  explain,  to  hopefully  persuade  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  respond.  I  will  take  my  case  directly  to  the  American  people.  Just  as  I 
believe  it  is  the  President's  duty  to  make  hard  choices,  I  also  believe  the  choices 
must  be  explained  to  the  most  important  forum  there  is — some  213  million 
Americans.  Your  help  in  just  explaining  the  facts — we  do  not  expect  you  to  be 
prejudiced  one  way  or  another — but  if  you  can  get  the  facts  out,  this  is  vitally 
important  to  an  honest  dialog  and  effective  decisionmaking. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  by  being  here  today.  And  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  around  the  country,  where  I  hope  to  be  in  the  next  several  months. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:40  p.m.  in  Room       istration  officials  on  the  President's  energy  and  eco- 
450  at  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building  to  members       nomic  programs, 
of  the  association  attending  the  briefing  by  Admin- 
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Telegram  to  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  President 
Arnold  R.  Miller  on  the  Union's  85th  Anniversary. 
January  25,  1975 

AS  THE  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  marks  its  eighty-fifth  anniversary, 
your  members  deserve  the  congratulations  and  gratitude  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  the  founding  of  your  great  union  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  mine 
workers  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  progress  and  economic  welfare 
of  all  Americans.  The  UMW  has  fought  long  and  hard  to  advance  the  overall 
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status  of  American  miners  And  in  doing  so,  it  has  helped  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  all  American  workers. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  my  Administration  stands 
firmly  behind  your  continuing  efforts  to  bring  about  even  greater  improvements 
in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  miners. 

As  we  reinforce  our  national  effort  to  achieve  an  independent  fuel  supply  to 
heat  our  homes  and  run  our  industry,  the  coal  your  members  mine  will  be  more 
important  than  evei . 

Your  union  has  my  very  best  wishes  on  this  proud  milestone  in  the  annals  of 
American  labor  history. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 


48 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.     January  27,  1975 

ENCLOSED  for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

This  proposal  would  extend  for  an  additional  five  years  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  These  provisions,  including  the  requirement 
that  certain  States  and  political  subdivisions  submit  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Attorney  General  any  changes  in 
voting  laws,  will  be  subject  to  expiration  after  August  6,  1975. 

The  proposal  would  also  extend  for  an  additional  five  years  the  provision 
which  suspends  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and  other  similar  prerequisites  for 
voting  in  all  states  and  subdivisions  not  subject  to  such  suspension  under  section 
4(a)  of  the  1965  Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  an  extremely  effective  statute.  Since 
its  enactment,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  safeguarding  and  further- 
ing the  right  to  vote.  Nonetheless,  our  experience  indicates  the  need  to  extend 
once  more  the  key  sections  of  the  Act. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  of  the 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the  release, 
of  Representatives,   and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Final  Report  of 
Activities  Under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
January  27 ,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  fourth  and  final  annual  report  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  on  its  activities  during  Fiscal  Year  1974  in  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970. 

Federal  agencies  report  that  the  effects  of  implementation  of  the  Uniform 
Act  have  generally  been  extremely  beneficial  for  displaced  families  and  in- 
dividuals. The  replacement  housing  payment  available  to  displaced  homeowners 
and  tenants  in  addition  to  a  payment  for  moving  expenses,  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  rehousing  options  of  displaced  persons.  The  relocation  assistance 
program  of  the  agencies  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting  those  displaced  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  housing  and  standard  of  living  and  in  assisting 
many  tenants  to  become  homeowners.  The  Uniform  Act's  program  and  policies 
are  being  favorably  received  by  those  persons  displaced  and  communities 
affected  by  Federal  and  federally  assisted  projects. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services,  who  has  responsibility  for  executive 
branch  leadership  in  the  implementation  of  the  Uniform  Act,  has  recently 
reported  to  me  concerning  accomplishments  under  this  program  and  plans  to 
further  improve  the  administration  of  the  Act.  I  endorse  these  efforts  and 
include  his  report  as  an  enclosure  to  this  transmittal. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House, 
January  27, 1975. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Congressional  Breakfast  of  the 

National  Religious  Broadcasters.     January  28,  1975 

Reverend  Bertermann,  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  members  of  the 
Religious  Broadcasters,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
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I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  this  annual  Congressional  breakfast, 
which  I  have  attended  rather  faithfully  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  from  which  I  not  only  derived  a  great  deal  of  good,  a  great  deal  of  religious 
inspiration  but  also  powerful  encouragement  which  is  described  in  the  familiar 
hymn  as  "the  fellowship  of  kindred  minds."  I  might  say,  in  a  secular  way,  I 
strongly  hope  for  some  of  that  spirit  with  the  new  Congress.  [Laughter] 

Last  year  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  here  with  you  as  Vice  President, 
and  I  guess  the  first  thing  that  I  ought  to  assure  you  this  morning  is  that  I  am 
not  going  to  do  any  more  job-hopping.  [Laughter] 

As  President,  I  have  been  cautioned  to  be  very  careful  about  what  I  say  about 
religious  matters.  But  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  although  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  to  which  I  fully  subscribe,  was  never  intended,  in  my  view,  to 
separate  public  morality  from  public  policy.  It  says  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ment shall  not  be  used  to  support  or  suppress  any  one  faith,  but  in  the  same 
sentence  protects  the  profession  and  the  propagation  of  all  faiths. 

I  took  a  minute  yesterday  to  reread  the  first  amendment  to  our  great  Consti- 
tution before  coming  over  to  join  you  again  on  this  occasion.  And  this  is  what 
it  says,  and  if  I  might  quote:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.'' 

Now,  that  says  an  awful  lot  in  one  sentence.  It  sustains  some  of  our  most 
precious  rights.  It  also  underscores  how  interrelated  they  are.  Freedom  to  exer- 
cise one's  religion  would  be  meaningless  without  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
assembly.  Without  freedom  of  the  press,  there  could  be  neither  religious  books 
nor  religious  broadcasters. 

As  we  proudly  enter  a  period  of  celebrating  our  Bicentennial  of  independence 
as  a  nation,  we  must  remember  that  our  great  traditions  of  freedom  did  not 
suddenly  start  in  1776.  For  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Liberty  Bell  rang, 
the  processes  of  conflict  and  compromise  were  working  on  this  great  new  conti- 
nent, and  the  impassioned  extremes  of  religious  and  political  rivalry  were  tested 
and  were  found  wanting. 

In  the  end,  our  Founding  Fathers  sought  to  establish  a  new  order  of  society 
embodying  the  principles  of  tolerance  and  freedom,  of  uhity  in  diversity,  of 
justice  with  charity. 

So,  the  first  amendment  was  written  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  hard- 
learned  lessons  from  our  colonial  history  that  religious  belief  can  neither  be 
coerced  nor  suppressed  by  government;  that  a  free  people  must  retain  the  right 
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to  hear,  the  right  to  speak,  the  right  to  publish  and  to  read,  and  the  right  to 
come  together — all  of  which  had  been  denied  the  early  American  settlers  at  one 
time  or  another. 

As  for  the  other  freedom,  the  right  to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of 
grievances,  it  is  very  hard  for  any  of  us  who  hold  public  office  to  imagine  a  time 
when  this  was  not  permitted.  But  it  was  dangerous  in  America  200  years  ago, 
and  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today. 

I  am  told  that  the  total  listening  audience  of  the  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters exceeds  40  million  persons  and  that  religious  broadcasting  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  percent  per  year. 
This  can  be  a  tremendous  force  for  good,  for  freedom,  and  for  peace. 

While  the  Founding  Fathers  never  dreamed  of  radio  or  television,  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  they  protected  make  your  work  possible.  The  electronic  era  of 
communications,  which  is  only  beginning — as  the  age  of  the  book  was  only 
beginning  when  Gutenberg  printed  his  Bible — holds  unlimited  opportunities 
for  those  who  today  tell  and  retell  the  good  news  of  God's  love  for  man. 

As  President,  I  am  no  less  concerned  than  George  Washington  was  when  he 
observed  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen,  said,  and  I  quote:  "Of  all 
the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  .  .  .  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  .  .  .  Reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle." 

You  will  note  that  the  first  amendment  is  stated  entirely  in  the  negative.  It 
forbids  Congress — because  its  authors  were  more  fearful  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Parliament  than  of  the  King — to  make  any  laws  in  certain  areas  of  individual 
freedom. 

But  President  Washington  urged  all  "mere  politicians"  to  respect  and  to  cher- 
ish the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  the 
Congress  over  the  25  years  that  most  of  us  "mere  politicians"  really  do. 

In  my  first  speech  as  President  to  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  had 
dedicated  groups  such  as  this  one  in  mind  when  I  said,  and  I  quote:  "On  the 
higher  plane  of  public  morality  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  preach.  .  .  .  We  have 
thousands  of  far  better  preachers  and  millions  of  sacred  scriptures  to  guide  us 
on  the  path  of  personal  right  living  and  exemplary  official  conduct.  If  we  can 
make  effective  and  earlier  use  of  the  moral  and  ethical  wisdom  of  the  centuries 
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in  today's  complex  society,  we  will  prevent  more  crime  and  more  corruption 
than  all  the  policemen  and  prosecutors  of  the  government  can  ever  deter." 

I  went  on  to  say,  "If  I  might  say  so,  this  is  a  job  that  must  begin  at  home,  not 
in  Washington." 

Through  your  broadcasts,  you  reach  into  the  homes  of  America  and  bring  to 
young  and  to  old  the  ageless  axioms  of  divine  truth.  All  of  us  need  the  sure 
guidance  of  God  in  whatever  we  do.  Although  there  are  many  faiths  and  de- 
nominations represented  at  this  meeting,  a  common  goal  brings  us  here:  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  keep  strong  the  spiritual  and  moral  ties  that  bind  us  together 
as  a  great  nation.  I  will  not  join  the  skeptics  who  say  Americans  have  lost  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  But  I  know  that  each  new  generation  must  rediscover  these 
redeeming  qualities  and  translate  them  into  its  own  way  of  daily  living  or  life- 
style, as  they  now  say.  You,  individually  and  collectively,  are  helping  in  this 
renewal  and  nurture  of  our  deep  religious  roots. 

When  I  was  young,  I  learned  a  couple  of  verses  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
third  chapter,  which  have  stuck  with  me  all  my  life.  When  I  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President,  the  Bible  was  opened  at  this  passage:  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths." 

That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  and  will  try  to  do  as  your  President.  I  think 
it  does  no  violence  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  to  commend  these  words 
to  my  countrymen.  If  it  does,  I  am  in  pretty  good  company,  starting  with  George 
Washington. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke   at   8:25   a.m.   in   the       Eugene  R.  Bertermann,  president  of  the  National 
International   Ballroom   at  the  Washington  Hilton       Religious  Broadcasters. 
Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Dr. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative  John  C.  Kluczynski 
of  Illinois.     January  28,  1975 

I  WAS  grieved  to  learn  today  of  the  death  of  a  veteran  and  respected  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  John 
Kluczynski  as  a  colleague  for  23  years.  I  know  how  much  he  loved  his  work  and 
how  well  he  did  his  job. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  John 
helped  to  shape  our  interstate  highway  system— an  achievement  in  which  he 
took  special  pride. 

He  was  a  conscientious,  hard-working  public  servant,  who  served  both  his 
party  and  his  country  well.  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  join  with  his  many  friends  in 
extending  our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Estelle,  on  her  bereavement. 

note:  Representative  Kluczynski  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  1951  until  his  death  on  January  26,  1975. 
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Statement  on  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Job  Corps. 
January  28,  1975 

FOR  TWO  centuries,  America  has  stood  for  freedom  and  opportunity — a  land 
where  every  boy  and  girl  could  advance  in  life  as  far  as  their  talents  carried  them. 

Despite  this  proud  national  heritage,  skin  color,  language  barriers,  poverty, 
or  other  factors  beyond  their  control  have  denied  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  the 
chance  to  share  fully  in  the  American  dream. 

For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  disadvantaged  Americans,  the  national 
Job  Corps  over  the  past  decade  has  opened  a  path  to  a  better  life.  By  giving  them 
a  chance  to  prepare  for  meaningful  and  rewarding  employment,  it  has  offered 
the  disadvantaged  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  10  years  since  its  founding,  the  Job  Corps  has  provided  500,000  young 
people  with  opportunities  to  learn  marketable  job  skills.  It  has  provided  special 
education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  avocational  activities,  health 
care,  and  counseling. 

With  the  support  of  business,  labor,  religious,  civic,  and  fraternal  groups,  the 
Job  Corps  over  the  past  decade  has  opened  a  path  to  a  better  life.  By  giving  them 
a  chance  to  prepare  for  meaningful  and  rewarding  employment,  it  has  offered 
the  disadvantaged  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

On  this  10th  anniversary,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  call  upon  all  my  fellow 
citizens  to  join  in  saluting  the  Job  Corps,  its  dedicated  staff,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  its  worthwhile  activities. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting  Supplemental 
Assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
January  28,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Two  years  ago  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed,  and  several  weeks  later  was 
endorsed  by  major  nations  including  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  an 
Agreement  that  provided  the  framework  for  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  Agreement  would  have  worked  had  Hanoi  matched  our  side's  efforts  to 
implement  it.  Unfortunately,  the  other  side  has  chosen  to  violate  most  of  the 
major  provisions  of  this  Accord. 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  are  fighting  hard  in  their  own  de- 
fense, as  recent  casualty  figures  clearly  demonstrate.  With  adequate  U.S.  material 
assistance,  they  can  hold  their  own.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  these  embattled 
countries.  U.S.  unwillingness  to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  allies  fighting  for 
their  lives  would  seriously  affect  our  credibility  throughout  the  world  as  an 
ally.  And  this  credibility  is  essential  to  our  national  security. 

Vietnam 

When  the  Paris  Agreement  was  signed,  all  Americans  hoped  that  it  would 
provide  a  framework  under  which  the  Vietnamese  people  could  make  their 
own  political  choices  and  resolve  their  own  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace. 

In  compliance  with  that  Agreement,  the  United  States  withdrew  its  forces 
and  its  military  advisors  from  Vietnam.  In  further  compliance  with  the  Agree- 
ment, the  Republic  of  Vietnam  offered  a  comprehensive  political  program 
designed  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  South  Vietnamese  parties  and 
to  lead  to  free  and  supervised  elections  throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  reiterated  this  offer  and  has  several  times 
proposed  a  specific  date  for  a  free  election  open  to  all  South  Vietnamese 
political  groups. 

Unfortunately,  our  hopes  for  peace  and  for  reconciliation  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  other  side  to  abide  by  even  the  most 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  Agreement.  North  Vietnam  has  sent  its  forces 
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into  the  South  in  such  large  numbers  that  its  army  in  South  Vietnam  is  now 
greater  than  ever,  close  to  289,000  troops.  Hanoi  has  sent  tanks,  heavy  artillery, 
and  anti-aircraft  weapons  to  South  Vietnam  by  the  hundreds.  These  troops 
and  equipment  are  in  South  Vietnam  for  only  one  reason — to  f orceably  impose 
the  will  of  Hanoi  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Moreover,  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  give  a  full  accounting  for  our  men  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  have  also  violated  the  political  provisions  of  the  Paris 
Agreement.  They  have  refused  all  South  Vietnamese  offers  to  set  a  specific  date 
for  free  elections,  and  have  now  broken  off  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  fact,  they  say  that  they  will  not  negotiate  with 
that  Government  as  it  is  presently  constituted,  although  they  had  committed 
themselves  to  do  so. 

Recent  events  have  made  it  clear  that  North  Vietnam  is  again  trying  to 
impose  a  solution  by  force.  Earlier  this  month,  North  Vietnamese  forces  cap- 
tured an  entire  province,  the  population  centers  of  which  were  clearly  under 
the  control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  when  the  Paris  Agreement 
was  signed.  Our  intelligence  indicates,  moreover,  that  their  campaign  will 
intensify  further  in  coming  months. 

At  a  time  when  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  building  up  their  forces 
and  pressing  their  attacks,  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  sufficient  to  permit  one-to-one  replacement  of  equipment 
and  supplies  used  up  or  destroyed,  as  permitted  by  the  Paris  Agreement.  In 
fact,  with  the  $700  million  appropriation  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  no  new  tanks,  airplanes,  trucks,  artillery  pieces, 
or  other  major  equipment,  but  only  essential  consumable  items  such  as  ammuni- 
tion, gasoline,  spare  parts,  and  medical  supplies.  And  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
creased North  Vietnamese  pressure  of  recent  months,  these  supplies  have  not 
kept  pace  with  minimally  essential  expenditure.  Stockpiles  have  been  drawn 
down  and  will  soon  reach  dangerously  low  levels. 

Last  year,  some  believed  that  cutting  back  our  military  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  would  induce  negotiations  for  a  political  settle- 
ment. Instead,  the  opposite  has  happened.  North  Vietnam  is  refusing  negotia- 
tions and  is  increasing  its  military  pressure. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  situation.  I  am  concerned  because  it  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  chances  for  political  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  removing  Vietnam  as  a  major  issue  of  con- 
tention between  the  great  powers. 
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I  am  also  concerned  because  what  happens  in  Vietnam  can  affect  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  let  other 
nations  believe  that  we  are  prepared  to  look  the  other  way  when  agreements 
that  have  been  painstakingly  negotiated  are  contemptuously  violated.  It  can- 
not be  in  our  interest  to  cause  our  friends  all  over  the  world  to  wonder  whether 
we  will  support  them  if  they  comply  with  agreements  that  others  violate. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the  Paris  Agreement,  as  when  we  pursued  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization,  we  told  the  South  Vietnamese,  in  effect,  that  we 
would  not  defend  them  with  our  military  forces,  but  that  we  would  provide 
them  the  means  to  defend  themselves,  as  permitted  by  the  Agreement.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  performed  effectively  in  accepting  this  challenge.  They 
have  demonstrated  their  determination  and  ability  to  defend  themselves  if 
they  are  provided  the  necessary  military  materiel  with  which  to  do-so.  We,  how- 
ever, may  be  judged  remiss  in  keeping  our  end  of  the  bargain. 

We — the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  together — must  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  amount  of  assistance  appropriated  by 
the  previous  Congress  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing: 

— A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300  million  for  military  assistance  to 
to  South  Vietnam. 

The  $300  million  in  supplemental  military  assistance  that  I  am  requesting 
for  South  Vietnam  represents  the  difference  between  the  $1  billion  which  was 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  the  $700  million  which 
has  been  appropriated.  This  amount  does  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  in  its  defense  against  North  Vietnam.  It  does  not,  for  example^ 
allow  for  replacement  of  equipment  lost  in  combat.  It  is  the  minimum  needed 
to  prevent  serious  reversals  by  providing  the  South  Vietnamese  with  the  urgent 
supplies  required  for  their  self-defense  against  the  current  level  of  North 
Vietnamese  attacks. 

I  believe  that  this  additional  aid  will  help  to  deter  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  further  escalating  their  military  pressure  and  provide  them  additional 
incentive  to  resume  the  political  discussions  envisaged  under  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

All  Americans  want  to  end  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam.  So  do  1. 1  believe,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  end  it  in  a  way  that  will  enhance  the  chances  of  world  peace 
and  sustain  the  purposes  for  which  we  have  sacrificed  so  much. 
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Cambodia 

Our  objective  in  Cambodia  is  to  restore  peace  and  to  allow  the  Khmer  people 
an  opportunity  to  decide  freely  who  will  govern  them.  To  this  end,  our  im- 
mediate goal  in  Cambodia  is  to  facilitate  an  early  negotiated  settlement.  The 
Cambodian  Government  has  repeatedly  called  for  talks  without  preconditions 
with  the  other  Khmer  parties.  We  have  fully  supported  these  proposals  as 
well  as  the  resolution  passed  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling 
for  early  negotiations  among  Khmer  parties. 

Regrettably,  there  has  been  no  progress.  In  fact,  the  Communists  have  in- 
tensified hostilities  by  attacking  on  the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh  and  attempt- 
ing to  cut  the  land  and  water  routes  to  the  capital.  We  must  continue  to  aid 
the  Cambodian  Government  in  the  face  of  externally  supported  military  at- 
tacks. To  refuse  to  provide  the  assistance  needed  would  threaten  the  survival 
of  the  Khmer  Republic  and  undermine  the  chances  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area. 

The  Cambodian  Government  forces,  given  adequate  assistance,  can  hold  their 
own.  Once  the  insurgents  realize  that  they  cannot  win  by  force  of  arms,  I 
believe  they  will  look  to  negotiations  rather  than  war. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing: 

— Legislation  to  eliminate  the  current  ceilings  on  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  Cambodia,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$222  million  for  military  aid  for  Cambodia,  and 

— An  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  for  the  additional  $222 
million. 

To  provide  the  assistance  necessary,  the  present  restrictions  on  our  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia  must  be  removed  and  additional  money  pro- 
vided. The  $200  million  in  military  assistance  currently  authorized  was  largely 
expended  during  the  past  six  months  in  response  to  the  significantly  intensified 
enemy  offensive  action.  In  addition,  I  have  utilized  the  $75  million  drawdown 
of  Department  of  Defense  stocks  authorized  by  Congress  for  this  emergency 
situation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Communist  offensive  on  January  1,  am- 
munition expenditures  have  risen  and  will  exhaust  all  available  funds  well 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  To  meet  minimum  requirements  for  the 
survival  of  the  Khmer  Republic,  I  am  requesting  an  additional  $222  million 
in  military  assistance  and  the  elimination  of  the  present  $200  million  ceiling  on 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia.  I  am  also  requesting  elimination  of  the  $377 
million  ceiling  on  overall  assistance  to  Cambodia.  This  is  necessary  to  enable 
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us  to  provide  vital  commodities,  mostly  food,  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program, 
to  assure  adequate  food  for  the  victims  of  war  and  to  prevent  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  country. 

I  know  we  all  seek  the  same  goals  for  Cambodia — a  situation  wherein  the 
suffering  and  destruction  has  stopped  and  the  Khmer  people  have  the  necessary 
security  to  rebuild  their  society  and  their  country.  These  goals  are  attainable. 
With  the  minimal  resources  and  flexibility  I  am  requesting  from  you,  the  Con- 
gress, we  can  help  the  people  of  Cambodia  to  have  a  choice  in  determining 
their  future.  The  consequences  of  refusing  them  this  assistance  will  reach  far 
beyond  Cambodia's  borders  and  impact  severely  on  prospects  for  peace  and 
stability  in  that  region  and  the  world.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  assist- 
ance would  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

January  28, 1975. 
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Exchange  of  Remarks  During  a  Briefing  for  Economic  Writers. 
January  29,  1975 

I  HATE  to  interrupt  all  of  you  experts  in  the  field  of  economic  writing  and 
deprive  you  of  a  chance  to  talk  to  Bill  and  Alan  and  others,  but  I  did  want 
to  come  in  and  just  say  a  word  or  two  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  very  deep 
convictions  about  the  need  and  necessity  of  moving  ahead,  not  only  in  the 
economic  field  with  the  plan  that  we  have  but  also  in  the  energy  program. 

The  economic  plan  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on.  We  tried  to  balance 
it  with  the  tax  reductions  that  we  proposed,  plus  the  need  and  necessity  to  tie  in 
to  balance  the  holddown  on  the  expenditure  side.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  emphasis  so  far  at  least  has  been  in  the  tax  reduction  areas,  with  insufficient 
emphasis  on  the  expenditure  limitations. 

I  am  more  optimistic  that  they  will  do  50  percent  of  the  tax  reduction  and 
not  the  other  50  percent,  which  is  equally  important  as  we  look  not  only  at 
the  short  haul  but  the  long  run. 

I  not  only  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  tax  alternatives  but  probably  even 
more  time,  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  document,  on  the  budget.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  had  14  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  so  budget  docu- 
ments were  not  new  to  me. 
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Working  with  Roy  Ash  and  his  people  over  a  period  of  several  months,  we 
went  into  quite  a  bit  of  detail  on  the  budgets  for  virtually  every  department.  Any 
time  that  the  guidelines  of  the  OMB  to  a  department  were  challenged  by  a 
department,  I  personally  got  into  it,  and  there  must  have  been  150  or  more 
major  decisions  in  the  main,  but  some  relatively  small  ones. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  this  program  really  work  in  1975 
and  maintain  a  prosperity  in  1976  and  so  on,  I  think  we  have  to  do  something 
on  the  expenditure  side. 

The  energy  program,  of  course,  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  massive  docu- 
ment resulting  from  a  year's  study  by  the  FEA  and  various  other  people,  and 
we  spent  again  coundess  hours  going  through  the  various  options  that  were 
prepared  for  decision. 

We  have  a  list  of  legislative  and  administrative  actions  that  are  related  to  the 
energy  program,  with  assignments  to  each  department  and  to  each  part  of  the 
executive  branch  as  to  time  schedule,  prospective  action  or  inaction. 

It  is  a  very  comprehensive  program,  and  we  are  having  put  in  one  bill  all  of 
the  legislative  proposals.  Roy  Ash  told  us  this  morning  that  there  would  be  700 
pages.  We  are  doing  this  because  we  want  it  to  be,  as  it  is,  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  energy. 

There  probably  are  30  or  35  individual  bills,  as  I  recollect.  We  could  parcel 
them  out,  and  some  would  be  5  pages,  some  would  be  40,  and  some  would  be  75. 
I  think  it  would  destroy  the  impression  as  well  as  the  substance  that  this  is  a  plan. 

What  we  intend  to  do  is  to  take  this  document  and  put  it  up  there  on  the 
desk  and  say,  now  here  is  a  plan  that  will  solve  the  problem  short  run,  long  haul. 
We  don't  mind  you  being  critical  of  a  part  of  it.  But  don't  say  that  it  is  a  plan 
that  won't  work.  You  come  up  with  something  that  is  comparable,  and  when 
you  do,  then  we  will  talk  about  compromise,  but  you  can't  come  up  with  one 
piece  and  expect  to  solve  the  whole  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor— I  was  reading  a  piece 
on  the  back  page  with  a  wonderful  line:  We  are  not  going  to  fiddle  while  energy 
burns.  I  am  going  to  plagiarize,  if  I  can — and  I  don't  want  to  use  it  without  say- 
ing I  am  plagiarizing  it,  but  I  think  it  is  precisely  right— we  are  not  going  to 
fiddle  while  energy  burns. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  document,  we  are  going  to  have  a  comprehensive 
plan,  and  we  hope  if  they  are  critical,  they  will  come  up  with  something  that 
is  comparable  in  depth  of  the  approach  and  the  width  of  the  attack. 

I  didn't  get  into  any  of  the  details.  I  know  a  few  of  the  details,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  of  the  questions,  but  in  both  cases  I  have  tried  to  emphasize, 
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which  I  feel  very  strongly  on,  that  we  have  got  an  overall  plan  in  both  cases, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  for  Congress  to  act. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  some  of  the  concerns  that  we  face  today  possibly  be 
avoided  if  the  respective  leaders  of  Congress  were  brought  into  the  planning 
sessions  before  you  publicly  made  available  a  program  ? 

The  President.  I  know  some  feel  that  way,  but  I  think  you  have  to  bear 
in  mind  a  couple  of  things.  We  did  most  of  the  decisionmaking  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess,  both  when  they  adjourned  and  before  they  came  back.  And 
I  felt  it  was  of  maximum  importance  to  have  something  up  on  the  desk  of 
Congress  as  soon  as  they  reconvened.  As  you  know,  my  State  of  the  Union 
encompassed  the  program  the  day  after  they  returned. 

There  was  some  briefing,  I  must  say,  if  not  full  participation,  prior  to  the 
actual  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Congress.  I  had  a  meeting  of  about  an 
hour  with  the  Speaker  where  he  told  me  what  the  Democratic  plan  was  and 
I  told  him  what  our  plan  was. 

I  did  meet  with  Al  Ullman.  I  did  meet  with  Russell  Long.1  Some  of  the 
people  on  the  White  House  staff  and  on  the  executive  side  did  contact  various 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  envision  any  circumstance  under  which  you 
might  agree  to  relent  on  the  oil  import  fees  and  give  the  Congress  additional 
time? 

The  President.  I  think  the  acts  I  have  taken  on  the  first  of  February  I  must 
stay  with.  I  think  this  is  the  executive  action  that  has  gotten  the  solution  to 
the  energy  problem  off  dead  center.  We  had  nothing  but  studies  and  talk. 

Was  it  1970  or  1971  that  the  Senate  authorized  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
energy  problem  and  solutions?  I  am  told  there  has  never  been  any  report — 
or  the  time  has  come  to  stop  studying  it,  and  the  time  has  come  to  act  on  it. 

The  only  way  I  know — and  I  am  being  very  frank  with  you — I  deliberately 
did  it  because  this  is  the  one  way  that  we  have  crystallized  some  potential 
action. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  how  strongly  you  feel  on  the  tax  question. 
Looking  at  the  tax  side,  is  there  any  more  room  for  compromise  on  that  side  ? 
This  is  what  we  were  discussing  just  before  you  came  into  the  room,  to  com- 
promise with  those  who  feel  the  economy  needs  a  greater  stimulus  because 
perhaps  the  recession  threat  may  be  stronger  than  is  felt  on  this  side. 


1  Representative  AI  Ullman,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
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The  President.  It  appears  that  in  the  economic  package  that  the  Congress 
is  probably  going  to  do  it  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not.  Isn't  that  right,  Alan  ? 

At  least,  as  I  read  what  Al  Ullman  is  talking  about,  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  think  what  we  have  proposed  is  sound,  but  this  is  a  government 
where  you  have  the  executive  and  the  legislative  acting  as  coequals.  So,  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  sell  our  program,  but  we  do  have  to  end  up  with 
what  die  judgment  is  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  there  won't  be  too  much 
deviation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  sign  Mr.  Ullman's  bill? 

The  President.  I  would  not  pass  judgment  here  this  afternoon  on  whether  I 
could  or  could  not,  but  there  is  a  reasonable  similarity.  Of  course,  that  is  only 
his  views,  and  he  has  got  36  other  members  on  that  committee,  so  there  may  be 
some  modification  between  what  he  is  talking  about  and  what  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  finally  do. 

I  think  it  would  be  premature  for  me  to  say  I  would  sign  or  would  veto  that 
bill 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean  to  be  firm  on  the  spending 
side  or  not.  You  mean  you  would  not  sign  any  bill  to  increase  spending,  other 
than  for  energy? 

The  President,  I  think  I  was  pretty  categorical.  We  certainly  are  not  going 
to  recommend  any.  And  I  phrased  it  this  way:  I  said  I  will  not  hesitate  to  veto 
any  new  spending  program. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  bill  to  raise  the  Federal  debt  limit,  and  attached 
to  that  bill  is  a  bill  to  suspend  your  tariff -raising  authority.  Would  you  veto  that 
bill  when  it  comes  up  ? 

The  President.  I  was  asked  that  in  the  joint  leadership  meeting  the  other  day, 
and  I  said  to  them — and  I  will  say  to  you  again — I  don't  think  I  ought  to  pass 
judgment  until  I  see  what  comes  down,  because  it  may  or  may  not  come  down 
in  that  form. 

So,  I  see  no  reason  to  either  tell  them  or  to  tell  you  what  I  might  do  in  some 
hypothetical  situation.  I  have  enough  trouble  making  real  decisions  rather  than 
hypothetical  ones. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  were  emphatic  in  speaking  about  the  February  import 
fee  increase.  Do  you  intend  to  leave  some  room  for  compromise  for  later  in- 
creases, and  in  what  possible  area  ? 

The  President.  The  proclamation  includes  all  3  months.  I  certainly  intend 
to  stick  by  the  proclamation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  submitted  your  original  tax  program,  we  were 
told  that  the  increase  in  living  cost  and  the  fuel  cost  for  the  average  family  would 
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be  something  like  $250,  but  since  then  we  have  been  told  it  would  be  something 
like  perhaps  as  much  as  $345.  In  view  of  that  greater  impact,  do  you  think  that 
there  should  be  tax  concessions  in  the  program  ? 

The  President.  I  read  that  headline,  and  I  was  somewhat  irritated,  to  put  it 
mildly.  The  first  question  I  asked  when  I  got  to  the  office  was,  "What  hap- 
pened ?"  So,  let  Eric  explain. 

Eric  Zausner  [Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administration].  I  think  the 
answer  is  it  will  not  be  $345.  Our  best  estimate  still  is  in  the  range  of  $250  to 
$275.  That  $345  number  was  merely  our  attempt  to  see  what  we  felt  the  absolute 
maximum  could  be  with  all  the  ripple  effects  and  a  number  of  other  things  that 
people  thought  potentially  could  happen,  given  our  best  assessment  of  what  will 
happen. 

The  way  the  economy  is  now,  we  feel  that  is  an  unrealistic  number,  and  $250 
to  $275  is  still  our  best  estimate  of  where  this  will  work  its  way  out. 

Alan  Greenspan  [Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers].  The  $345,  as 
I  recall,  is  equivalent  to  2.5-percent  increase  in  CPI  and  the  $275  is  the  2  percent, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Also,  it  is  on  a  family  income  of,  as  I  recall,  $15,000,  which  is  the  average,  but 
not  the  median,  and  there  is  a  very  significant  difference.  When  you  look  at  these 
absolute  numbers,  it  would  be  a  very  significantly  different  and  lower  number 
in  lower  income  groups,  because  they  use  and  spend  less  on  energy. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  in  your  conversations  with  other  chiefs  of  state 
whether  they  have  made  any  comment  on  our  economic  and,  even,  energy  pro- 
grams, and  what  the  reaction  from  abroad  has  been. 

The  President,  When  Helmut  Schmidt  was  here,  he  had  just  announced  his 
proposed  economic  program,  and  he  has  strongly  endorsed  it,  spoke  out  for  it, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  European  countries,  West  Germany,  and  ourselves  could 
work  together. 

I  got  a  communication  through  official  channels — and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not 
in  the  West  German  press — that  he  was  very  favorably  impressed  and  was  very 
happy  that  we  had  taken  much  the  same  line  that  he  had  taken. 

We  got  an  equally  favorable  comment  from  the  French  Government,  Giscard. 
When  we  were  in  Martinique,  we  did  talk  about  economic  plans  and  action  that 
would  be  similar  rather  than  different. 

I  might  say  I  have  heard  indirectly  that  Mr.  Wilson 2  feels  the  same  way, 
although  we  have  not  heard  or  at  least  I  have  not  seen  anything. 


3  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  your  comments  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  tax  cut  question 
left  me,  at  least,  with  the  impression  that  you  are  more  open  to  compromise  on 
the  details  of  that  part  of  your  package  as  opposed  to  the  energy  part  of  your 
package.  Is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so,  except  the  circumstances  are  different.  The 
energy  program  is  very  broad,  and  it  is  highly  integrated  and  highly  correlated, 
all  the  various  parts.  Now,  the  tax  plan  is  too,  but  there  always  have  been  varia- 
tions between  what  a  President  recommended  and  what  a  Congress  did  in  these 
areas— very  few  instances  that  I  have  run  into  or  recollect,  that  what  the  President 
sent  down,  Congress  approved. 

I  still  believe  the  rebate  on  1974  taxes  is  the  right  one.  You  know,  we  had  some 
criticism.  People  said,  well,  why  don't  you  put  it  all  on  1975  and  change  with- 
holding. Well,  the  fellow  who  does  not  have  a  job  in  1975  is  not  going  to  get  any 
benefit  if  you  just  change  withholding.  He  might  have  had  a  job  in  1974,  and  he 
will  get  a  rebate. 

So,  you  have  to  go  back  to  1974  if  you  are  going  to  get  any  return  to  somebody, 
because  more  people  had  jobs  than  they  have  in  1975.  So,  I  think  you  have  got 
to  go  back  to  1974. 

I  notice  that  Al  Ullman's  plan  does  talk  about  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  worth  of 
it  in  1974  rebates,  which  is  a  little  different— well,  it  is  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  dif- 
ferent than  when  he  first  talked  to  me,  because  he  was  thinking  all  of  it  on  1975. 
So,  I  think  there  is  room  for  some  flexibility,  even  though  we  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  what  we  originally  submitted. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  on  your  energy  program  that  you  are  not  willing  to 
compromise  on  the  tariff  at  all  until  the  Democrats  do  come  up  with  some 
comprehensive  alternative  to  your  plan  ? 
The  President.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Could  I  just  follow  that  one  up?  Mr.  President,  what  about  the  more 
extensive  proposal,  the  second  stage  of  the  proposal;  that  is,  to  decontrol  in 
April?  Will  you  go  forward  with  that  decontrol  on  the  old  oil  in  April  if 
Congress  has  not  come  up  with  a  program? 

The  President.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that  time  schedule  from  the  whole 
program.  I  would  hope  they  would  act,  however,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the 
thrust  of  the  action  that  we  are  taking  on  February  1. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  not  set  an  admirable  example  for  Congress  if  you 
were  to  dismande  the  WIN  operation  now  that  it  is  largely  outmoded  ? 

The  President.  No.  I  said  in  the  State  of  the  Union  and  I  said  in  my  Monday 
night  speech  that  you  have  to  have  governmental  action  but  you  also  have  to 
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have  nongovernmental  action.  The  day  that  we  can  totally  rely  on  what  the 
Government  does  to  solve  these  problems,  I  think,  just  does  not  exist.  The  one 
is  complementary  to  the  other.  I  think  the  American  people  are  basically 
oriented  toward  voluntary  action,  and  they  have  done  some  good  things.  I  don't 
think  it  is  helpful  to  disparage  what  people  do  in  a  voluntary  way. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  reading  of  public  reaction  to  the  program  as 
opposed  to  Congressional  reaction  ? 

The  President.  I  think  people  who  understand  the  full  impact,  the  aim,  and 
objective  of  the  program  generally  support  it.  The  ones  who  have  not  studied 
it  in  its  entirety  and  picked  on  something  they  don't  like,  then  of  course  they 
really  attack  that  part  and,  by  inference,  attack  the  rest. 

But  I  repeat,  we  have  got  a  plan;  it  is  going  to  be  up  there  in  600  or  700  pages; 
it  is  comprehensive;  it  is  aimed  at  solving  the  short-range  and  long-range  prob- 
lem. And  we  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
plagiarizing,  we  are  not  going  to  fiddle  while  energy  burns.  The  critics  have 
yet  to  find  a  comprehensive  plan  that  has  any  degree  of  comparability  as  to 
their  approach. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  at  your  press  conference  the  other  day  you  mentioned 
unemployment  numbers.  I  wonder,  first,  if  you  could  give  us  a  more  precise 
guess  as  to  how  high  you  see  unemployment  going  and  whether  or  not  you 
and  your  advisers  are  concerned  by  the  stickiness  of  the  number.  Do  you  have 
any  prospect  that  unemployment  may  come  down  only  very  slowly  right 
through,  perhaps,  next  year  as  well  as  this  year  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  will  make  one  or  two  comments  and  then  let  Alan 
Greenspan  answer  in  more  detail.  We  expect  a  jump  in  unemployment  in  the 
next  reporting  date,  which  is  next  week — is  it  ? 

Mr.  Greenspan.  I  think  it  is  February  7,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  The  latter  part  of  next  week,  probably. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  unemployment  figures  will  be  high  for  a  few  months. 
It  does  worry  us.  We  are  trying  to  meet  it  with  our  economic  program  and 
various  employment  aids  such  as  unemployment  compensation,  public  service 
employment,  and  so  forth.  But  we  are  optimistic  if  the  Congress  enacts  that  by 
the  third  or  fourth  quarters  of  1975,  we  will  start  to  see  some  encouraging 
improvement. 

Alan. 

Mr.  Greenspan.  I  think  that  is  pretty  much  our  forecast,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Is  there  a  single  high  number  you  would  want  to  give  us  on  that? 
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Mr.  Greenspan.  I  will  give  that  in  the  Economic  Report,  and  I  would  just  as 
soon  hot  jump  that  deadline. 
The  President.  Well,  I  think  I  better  leave.  You  have  all  these  experts  here. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Nice  to  see  you  all. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   1:30  p.m.   in  the      briefing  by  Administration  officials  on  the  President's 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House  during  the      energy  and  economic  programs. 
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Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  Requesting  Election  of  Directors 
by  Stockholders.     January  29,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  McCabe: 

I  have  today  determined  that  sufficient  common  stock  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  has  been  purchased  by  educational  institutions  and 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions.  Therefore,  I  request  you  to  proceed  with 
the  election  of  directors  by  the  stockholders.  Enclosed  herewith  is  the  memo- 
randum of  determination. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  all  the  members  of  the  Interim 
Board  of  Directors  for  your  efforts  in  guiding  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  during  its  initial  period  of  operation.  I  look  forward  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  Association  as  an  important  source  of  funds  for  lenders  who 
provide  loans  to  postsecondary  students. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

Enclosure 

[Mr.  Edward  A.  McCabe,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association,  1750  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006] 

note:  The  text  of  the  memorandum  is  printed  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (3 A  CFR,  1975  Comp., 
p.  244). 

56 

Remarks  at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

January  30,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  John  Dellenbac\.  Mr.  Vice  President,  my  good 
friends  from  the  Congress,  my  associates  in  the  executive  branch  and  our  fellow 
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workers  in  government  from  the  various  States  and  local  communities,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

Al  Quie  is  a  very  hard  man  to  follow,  whether  in  political  debate,  and  espe- 
cially at  a  prayer  session.  There  are  very  few  people  I  know  who  demonstrate 
better  the  truth  that  to  be  a  leader,  one  must  first  be  a  servant.  And  Al  is  indeed 
a  diligent  servant  of  God  and  of  his  fellow  men. 

Yes,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  know,  during  a  few  years  in  Washington,  many, 
many  others  who  have  the  same  strength,  the  same  feeling.  And  it  has  been  a 
great  experience  for  me. 

The  platform  on  which  we  are  standing  this  morning— "standing  in  the  need 
of  a  prayer,"  as  the  old  spiritual  goes — is  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  politicians  of  all  elements  of  all  parties,  men  and  women  of  many  different 
convictions,  both  religious  and  political  convictions.  The  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat 
is  its  many  colors,  and  the  beauty  of  these  prayer  breakfasts  is  the  many  faiths 
they  bring  together.  We  are  joined  in  the  profound  realization  that  none  of  us 
can  go  it  alone,  and  that  we  do  not  need  to  go  it  alone  if  we  seek  the  help  of  God 
and  of  our  fellowship. 

While  I  have  been  coming  to  these  annual  gatherings  for  a  good  many  years, 
I  must  admit  that  this  one  takes  on  a  little  different  meaning.  In  the  past,  I  have 
found  it  an  opportunity  for  reflection  and  for  rededication  and  an  occasion  to 
pray  for  our  country  and  its  leaders,,  for  my  friends  and  my  loved  ones,  for  the 
courage  to  do  what  is  right,  and  forgiveness  for  my  own  shortcomings  and 
trespasses. 

But  since  we  last  met,  I  have  discovered  another  aspect  of  the  power  of  prayer: 
I  have  learned  how  important  it  is  to  have  people  pray  for  me.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  Presidency  is  the  loneliest  job  in  the  world.  Yes,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  I 
suppose  it  is.  Yet,  in  all  honesty,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  suffered  from  loneliness 
these  past  6  months. 

The  reason,  I  am  certain,  has  been  that  everywhere  I  go,  among  old  friends  or 
among  strangers,  people  call  out  from  the  crowd  or  will  say  quietly  to  me,  "We're 
praying  for  you,"  or  "You  are  in  our  prayers,"  and  I  read  the  same  sentiments  in 
my  mail.  Of  course,  there  are  some  that  are  not  so  inspiring,  but  the  great  ground 
swell  of  good  will  that  comes  from  the  true  spirit  of  America  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful source  of  strength  to  me  as  it  was,  I  am  sure,  to  other  Presidents  before  me. 
Believe  me,  having  counted  the  votes  and  knowing  that  you  have  them  is  a  great 
satisfaction,  but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  uncounted  numbers  of  good 
people  are  praying  for  you  is  infinitely  more  rewarding. 
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Prayer  is  a  very,  very  personal  thing,  at  least  for  me.  Yet,  to  me,  as  many  of  my 
predecessors,  it  is  a  terribly  important  source  of  strength  and  confidence. 

Now  I  am  able  to  truly  appreciate  that  statement  attributed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  confessed,  and  I  quote:  I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom 
and  that  of  all  about  me  seeemed  insufficient  for  that  day. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  to  one  of  these  prayer  breakfasts  a  few 
months  before  his  tragic  death.  Many  of  you  will  remember  his  moving  con- 
clusion, and  let  me  share  it  with  you:  "This  morning  we  pray  together;  this 
evening  apart.  But  each  morning  and  each  evening,  let  us  remember  the  advice 
of  my  fellow  Bostonian,  the  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks:  'Do  not  pray  for  easy 
lives.  Pray  to  be  stronger  men!  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers.  Pray 
for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks.'  " 

On  the  day  that  I  suddenly  became  President  of  the  United  States,  after  all  the 
guests  had  gone,  I  walked  through  some  of  the  empty  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  White  House  and  stopped  by  that  marble  mantle  in  the  dining  room  to  read 
the  words  carved  in  it— words  that  were  a  prayer  of  the  first  President  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House:  "I  pray  to  heaven  to  bestow  the  best  of  blessings  on 
this  house,  and  all  that  shall  hereafter  inhabit  it,"  John  Adams  wrote.  "May  none 
but  honest  and  wise  men  ever  rule  under  this  roof." 

I  am  grateful  to  President  Adams  for  leaving  that  message  and  to  all  who 
have  said  amen  to  it  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

My  own  prayer  is  for  God's  continued  blessing  and  God's  continued  guidance 
for  our  country  and  all  its  people  whose  servants  we  in  government  strive  to  be. 
It  had  been  my  intention  to  suggest  we  have  a  prayer  together  at  this  point, 
but  Harold  Hughes  will  follow.  Let  me  just  say,  I  hope  at  some  time  during  this 
day,  each  in  your  own  way,  if  you  think  it  appropriate,  will  pause  to  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  our  Nation,  our  leaders  in  the  executive,  the  legislative,  leaders 
in  all  forms  of  government  throughout  this  country,  and  yes,  to  all  our  people. 
And  when  you  have  finished,  I  think  we  can  say  that  we  should  thank  our 
Father  for  listening,  in  Jesus'  name,  amen. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:11    a.m.   in   the  States  Senate  and  House  prayer  breakfast  groups. 

International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton  In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Repre- 

Hotel.    Former    Representative    John    Dellenback  sentative  Albert  H.  Quie  of  Minnesota  and  former 

presided  at  the  breakfast,  sponsored  by  the  United  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa. 
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57 

Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     January  30,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcome  you  again  to  the  United 
States.  You  are  no  stranger,  of  course,  to  this  city  and  to  this  house.  Your  visits 
here  over  the  years  as  a  staunch  ally  and  a  steadfast  friend  are  continuing  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  the  ties  between  our  countries  and  our  people. 

You,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  are  the  honored  leader  of  one  of  America's  truest 
allies  and  oldest  friends.  Any  student  of  American  history  and  American  cul- 
ture knows  how  significant  is  our  common  heritage.  We  have  actually  con- 
tinued to  share  a  wonderful  common  history. 

Americans  can  never  forget  how  the  very  roots  of  our  democratic  political 
system  and  of  our  concepts  of  liberty  and  government  are  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

Over  the  years,  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  stood  together  as  trusting 
friends  and  allies  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  on  a  worldwide  basis.  Today, 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  remains  the  cornerstone  of  our  common  defense. 

However,  we  and  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  community  face  a  new 
dimension  of  challenges.  That  these  challenges  today  are  different  from  those 
that  we  have  confronted  in  the  past  does  not  mean  that  they  are  any  less 
perilous. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  future  of  industrialized  democracies  which  have  per- 
ceived and  sustained  their  destiny  in  common  for  30  years.  The  problems  of 
recession,  inflation,  and  of  assuring  equitable  access  to  fairly  priced  resources 
threaten  the  stability  of  every  economy  and  the  welfare  of  people  in  developed 
as  well  as  developing  nations  alike.  These  problems  defy  solution  by  national 
means  alone. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  I  recently  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  if 
we  act  imaginatively  and  boldly  to  deal  with  our  present  problems,  as  we  acted 
after  World  War  II,  then  this  period  will,  in  retrospect,  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
great  creative  moments  in  our  history. 

Britain's  role  then,  as  now,  was  crucial.  Only  by  working  together  can  the 
industrialized  democracies  and  the  nations  of  the  world  overcome  these  great 
challenges.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we  insure  a  better  life  and  a  better  world 
for  all  peoples. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  fully  prepared  to  give  our  closest  coopera- 
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tion  to  this  joint  enterprise.  A  start  has  already  been  made — an  international 
energy  program,  an  international  energy  agency,  and  an  international  financial 
facility  have  been  created. 

Consultations  such  as  you  and  I  will  have  today  and  tomorrow  are  setting  the 
stage  for  further  cooperation.  Your  Government  plays  a  very  essential  part.  We 
recognize  and  we  applaud  the  support  that  Britain  has  shown  for  strengthened 
international  cooperation  and  your  contribution  to  dealing  with  the  global  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  food,  and  energy. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  discussions  that  we 
will  have  on  the  major  security,  political,  and  economic  issues  before  our  two 
countries.  As  befits  talks  between  close  friends,  I  know  that  they  will  be  wide- 
ranging  and  candid.  They  will  confirm  our  mutual  trust  and  serve  our  common 
goals. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  your  party  are  most  welcome  in  our  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:41  a.m.  on  the  friends,  as  partners,  and  as  allies. 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where  Prime  We  could  not  be  meeting  at  a  time  of  greater 
Minister  Wilson  was  given  a  formal  welcome  with  moment  for  the  causes  for  which  our  two  countries 
full  military  honors.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  have  worked  and  fought  over  the  years — the  con- 
responded  as  follows:  tinuing  strength  to  protect  and  fortify  peace  and 
Mr.  President:  to  Drm£  security  to  all  our  peoples,  and  especially 
First,  may  I  thank  you  for  your  very  warm  wel-  at  this  time,  our  declared  pledges  to  our  own  peoples 
come,  symbolic  in  every  way  of  the  close  friendship  and  to  the  wider  world  of  our  determination  to  meet 
and  the  very  real  ties  which,  as  you  have  said,  have  this  new  an<j  menacing  world  economic  crisis, 
always  existed  between  our  Countries  over  the  gen-  For  we  know  that  the  urgency  of  meeting  this 

challenge   is   not   simply   a   question   of   economic 


erations. 


It  is  today  a  privilege  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  mechanisms  and  economic  institutions;  it  is  vital  for 

[James  Callaghan]    and  I  should  have  the  oppor-  the    economic    security,    the    jobs,    and    the    living 

tunity  to  join  with  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  standards  of  the  millions  of  families  whose  interests 

in  what  I  am  sure  will  be  wide-ranging  and  deep  we  are  here  to  protect  and  to  serve, 

discussions  about  the  problems  we  face  together  as  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you. 


58 

Statement  Announcing  Extension  of  the  Program  for  the 
Return  of  Vietnam  Era  Draft  Evaders  and  Military 
Deserters,     January  30,  1975 

LAST  September  I  announced  a  program  of  earned  return  for  those  who  were 
draft  evaders  and  military  absentees  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

This  program  was  intended  to  reach  a  broad  group  of  young  Americans  who 
had  been  convicted,  charged,  investigated,  or  who  were  still  sought  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  or  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
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Justice.  Also,  this  program  was  intended  to  provide  a  way  for  many  persons 
who  received  an  undesirable  discharge  from  military  service  for  absentee- 
related  offenses  to  upgrade  their  discharge  certificate  to  a  clemency  discharge. 

After  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  program,  I  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  could  benefit  from  it  are  only  now  learning  of  its  application  to  their  cases. 
This  belief  is  based  on  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  and 
inquiries  over  the  past  few  weeks  when  publicity  and  communications  about 
the  program  were  greatly  expanded. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  extending  the  termination  date  for  applications  from 
January  31  until  March  1, 1975. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Proclamation  4345  and  Executive  Order  11837,  extending 
the  program's  application  period. 


59 

Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Budget 
Rescissions  and  Deferrals.     January  30,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  report  on  additional  rescissions  and  deferrals  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
as  required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Thirty-five  new  rescissions  and  14  new  deferrals  are  proposed  in  the  amounts 
of  $1,097  million  and  $769  million,  respectively.  In  addition,  five  revised  rescis- 
sion reports  reduce  by  $178  million  the  amounts  proposed  for  rescission  in 
earlier  reports,  and  12  revised  deferral  reports  increase  the  amounts  reported  as 
deferred  in  earlier  reports  by  $111  million. 

In  the  main,  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  transmitted  herein  seek  to  reduce 
the  increased  Federal  spending  that  would  otherwise  result  from  four  recently- 
enacted  1975  appropriation  bills — Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer  Protection;  the  First  Supplemental;  and 
the  Urgent  Supplemental.  The  93rd  Congress,  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Labor-HEW  bill,  indicated  its  willingness  ".  .  .  to  give  full  consideration  to 
such  rescissions  and  deferrals  .  .  ."  as  might  be  required  to  keep  1975  spend- 
ing within  the  total  estimate  for  the  bill. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  agree  to  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  accompanying 
this  message,  the  1975  deficit  will  grow  by  $357  million  and  the  1976  deficit  by 
$675  million.  I  ask  the  94th  Congress  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  question 
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of  whether  increased  Federal  spending— with  its  associated  inflationary  effects 
and  implied  longer-term  commitments— is  warranted  for  these  programs  at 
this  time. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
January  30, 1975. 

note:  The  attachments  detailing  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
February  6, 1975  (40  FR  5631). 

60 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Transmitting  Proposed  Energy  Legislation.     January  30,  1975 

IN  MY  State  of  the  Union  address  earlier  this  month,  I  outlined  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  interrelated  economic  and  energy  problems  and  proposed  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  measures  for  their  solution. 

The  measures  I  described  included  both  Executive  and  Congressional  actions. 
Because  further  delay  is  intolerable,  I  have  already  taken  administrative  action 
to  deal  with  our  energy  problems,  including  issuance  of  a  proclamation  to 
impose  increased  fees  on  imported  oil.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
presented  my  detailed  energy  tax  proposals  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  am  enclosing  a  proposed  omnibus  energy  bill — the  Energy  Independence 
Act  of  1975 — which,  along  with  the  tax  proposals  already  presented,  will  pro- 
vide the  combined  authorities  that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  deal  seriously  and 
eff ectively  with  the  Nation's  pressing  energy  problems. 

We  have  delayed  too  long  in  taking  decisive  actions  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources  and  to  eliminate  our  vulnerability  to  energy  disruptions 
such  as  we  experienced  last  winter — or  worse. 

In  the  near  term,  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  along  with  certain 
Administrative  actions  would  reduce  oil  imports  by  one  million  barrels  per 
day  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  two  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1977. 
Over  the  mid-term  (1975-1985),  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
insure  that  domestic  supplies  of  energy  are  substantially  increased,  that  the 
growth  in  energy  demand  is  reduced  substantially  and  that  we  develop  effective 
protection  from  future  energy  embargoes  or  energy  emergencies.  In  the  long 
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term,  my  proposals  will  allow  our  Nation  to  once  again  supply  a  significant 
share  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  free  world. 
The  legislative  program  I  have  proposed  will : 

(1)  encourage  early  development  of  our  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  resources; 

(2)  help  speed  the  siting  and  construction  of  nuclear  and  other  energy 
facilities; 

(3)  reduce  energy  consumption  by  mandating  thermal  standards  for  new 
homes  and  commercial  buildings  and  assisting  persons  with  low  incomes  in 
winterizing  their  homes ; 

(4)  encourage  investments  in  the  development  of  new  domestic  energy 
resources; 

(5)  establish  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  guard  against  future  import 
disruptions;  and 

(6)  authorize  certain  standby  authorities  to  cope  with  potential  embargoes  or 
energy  emergencies. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  my  legislative  proposals  is  enclosed. 

My  tax  proposals  already  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would: 

(1)  place  an  excise  tax  of  $2  per  barrel  on  all  domestic  crude  oil  and  an  import 
fee  of  $2  on  all  imported  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to  help  reduce  the 
demand  for  oil,  promote  domestic  refining  and  encourage  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy; 

(2)  impose  a  tax  on  all  domestic  crude  oil  in  order  to  capture  windfall  profits; 

(3)  place  an  excise  tax  on  natural  gas  equivalent  to  the  $2  tax  on  oil  to  reduce 
natural  gas  demand ; 

(4)  provide  additional  tax  credits  for  public  utilities  to  provide  equal  tax 
treatment  with  other  industries  and  promote  the  construction  of  needed  electric 
generating  facilities ; 

(5)  provide  tax  credits  for  homeowners  who  install  additional  insulation 
to  reduce  energy  consumption ; 

(6)  return  to  the  economy  the  revenue  from  energy  conservation  taxes  to 
offset  higher  energy  costs,  particularly  for  low  and  middle  income  citizens, 
and  to  help  restore  jobs  and  production. 

The  13  titles  of  this  bill,  coupled  with  appropriate  tax  measures,  are  essential 
to  the  eventual  attainment  of  our  common  goal  of  energy  independence. 
Prompt  action  on  all  these  measures  is  essential. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  sense  of  urgency  I  feel  about  these  proposals  and 
the  need  for  their  swift  consideration  by  the  Congress  as  a  basis  for  the  earliest 
possible  enactment  into  law.  Without  these  measures,  we  face  a  future  of 
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shortages  and  dependency  which  the  Nation  cannot  tolerate  and  the  American 
people  will  not  accept. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  summary 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  proposed  legislation  was  included  as  part  of 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.      the  release. 


61 

Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
of  the  United  Kingdom.     January  30,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  our  distinguished  guests: 

We  are  very  deeply  honored  and  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  have  both  of  you 
and  your  party  here  with  us  this  evening.  You  have  been  guests  in  this  house 
before,  and  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it  tonight  as  well  as  you  have  enjoyed  your 
previous  occasions.  My  wife  and  I  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  extend  our  hospitality  to  both  of  you,  both  officially  as  well  as 
personally. 

The  great  heritage  that  we  have,  that  we  share,  draws  our  two  countries 
together.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked  that  we  are  two  nations  separated 
by  the  same  language.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  what  unites  us 
is  vastly  more  significant  than  our  differences. 

As  you  put  it  so  well  on  a  previous  visit,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Britons  and 
Americans  communicate  effectively  because  we  share  a  common  background 
of  understanding.  And  each  of  us  is  aware  that  behind  these  few  words  lie 
volumes  of  thought  and  experience  which  do  not  need  to  be  articulated,  and  of 
course,  this  is  a  priceless  asset  to  both  our  nations  and  our  enduring  friendship. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  another  aspect  of  our  common  heritage  is  our  devotion  to 
democracy,  our  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  people.  And  you  and  I  have  spent  most 
of  our  adult  life  in  government  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  your  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  where  you  have  built  an  extraordinary  record  of  achievement,  leader- 
ship, and  service  to  your  country. 

My  own  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in  1948,  when  one  of 
our  guests— Hubert  Humphrey— and  I  were  both  elected,  he  to  a  more 
prestigious  office,  in  the  minds  of  some  Members  of  the  Congress—  [laughter]— 
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but  none  of  us  in  those  days  could  have  foreseen  what  would  happen  in  the  1970's. 

Today,  the  task  is  not  to  rebuild  and  to  reorder  a  world  torn  by  war,  but  to 
face  the  challenges  of  peace  and  to  face  the  problems  of  recession,  inflation, 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  the  shortages  of  energy  and  fuel  as  well  as  food, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  our  security  while  trying  to  reduce  the  international 
tensions  that  are  difficult  as  we  try  to  strengthen  our  international  relationships. 

The  problems  underlying  our  interdependence  of  nations  and  the  need  for 
communication  are  vastly  important,  and  our  two  nations,  I  think,  can  set  an 
example  for  the  problems  that  we  face  in  this  regard. 

Recently,  the  world  honored  the  100th  anniversary  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
birthday,  and  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  today  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill's  death.  So,  we  think  of  him  and  of  our  difficulties  and 
challenges.  We  are  reminded  of  his  courage  and  optimism  in  the  face  of  great 
peril. 

He  told  the  world  in  December  of  1941— and  I  think  this  is  appropriate  to 
mention  now — "We  have  not  journeyed  all  this  way  across  the  centuries,  across 
the  oceans,  across  the  mountains,  across  the  prairies  because  we  are  made  of 
sugar  candy." 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  challenges  we  face  are  serious,  they  are  different  and, 
in  many  ways,  much  more  complex  than  those  confronted  in  the  Second  World 
War.  Yet  I  am  confident  by  working  together,  the  free  and  democratic  nations 
can  again  triumph.  We  are  still  made  not  of  sugar  candy. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  continuing  our  constructive  discussions 
tomorrow  that  we  initiated  today.  It  was  most  enjoyable  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  company  of  our  British  friends. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  I  talked  before  dinner  of  a  sport  that  apparently 
we  both  enjoy  but  we  don't  do  too  competently.  It  is  a  sport  better  known  among 
the  Scottish,  but  loved  by  Americans  as  well  as  the  British. 

You  know,  I  especially  like  to  play  golf  with  our  Secretary  of  State,  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  is  with  us  tonight.  Henry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomats  this  world  has  ever  known. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  make  that  categorical  statement.  The  last  time  we 
played,  I  found  myself  in  a  sand  trap.  There  was  a  water  hazard  beyond  that, 
and  then  95  feet  before  we  found  the  first  hole.  Henry  conceded  the  putt. 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  with  profound  appreciation  for  your  presence  with  us 
today  and  tonight,  I  offer  a  toast  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Wilson.  To  the  Queen. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:53  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Rockefeller,  Your  Excellencies,  distinguished  fellow 
parliamentarians  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

On  behalf,  Mr.  President,  of  all  those  who  have 
traveled  with  me  for  this  meeting  this  week,  I 
should  like  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  your 
warm  hospitality  and  for  your  kindness  in  inviting 
tonight  so  great  and  distinguished  a  company  of 
your  fellow  countrymen,  many  of  them  old  friends  of 
mine,  very  many  of  whom  to  my  personal  knowledge 
have  contributed  to  the  full  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  transatlantic  friendship. 

The  tradition  of  meetings  between  the  govern- 
ments of  our  two  countries  is  rooted  deep  in  our  his- 
tory. The  very  informality  and  friendship  of  these 
meetings,  as  we  have  found  again  today,  so  far  from 
being  a  bar  to  the  deep  and  wide-ranging  probing  of 
world  problems,  these  things  are  themselves  a 
guarantee  that  these  problems,  fearlessly  faced,  will 
be  resolutely  handled. 

In  my  experience,  the  value  of  these  Anglo- 
American  intergovernmental  and  equally,  may  I  say, 
interparliamentary  associations  that  strengthen  our 
relationship — the  value  of  them  rests  in  the  fact 
that  when  we  meet,  there  is  so  much  that  just  does 
not  need  to  be  said  between  us. 

It  is  all  taken  for  granted,  whether  it  be  the 
assertion  of  the  principles  which  we  jointly  hold 
or  whether  it  be  the  obligations  upon  us  to  work 
together  towards  the  solution  of  our  own  problems 
and  those  of  the  world.  And  it  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time,  because  we  don't  even  have  to  go  back  to 
first  base  and  repeat  these  things  one  to  another. 

From  my  experience  of  intergovernmental  meet- 
ings in  this  city  and  in  London,  now  going  back 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  repeat  tonight 
what  I  said  to  my  hosts  on  Capitol  Hill  this  after- 
noon. I  repeat  that  I  cannot  recall  a  time  when  our 
relationship  was  so  close  or  our  understanding  so 
deep  as  it  is  at  this  time  as  we  meet,  Mr.  President, 
this  week. 

In  past  years  and  for  more  than  a  generation — 
many  would  say  for  many  generations — our  peoples 
have  worked  together  and  indeed  fought  together 
to  secure  and  strengthen  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  role  that  democracy  can  play  and  must  play 
within  that  world. 

Last   year    15    North    American    and    European 


nations  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  As  a  surviving  member  of  the  Attlee 
Cabinet  in  Britain,  which  jointly  with  President 
Truman's  administration  played  so  large  a  part  in 
creating  that  alliance,  I  asked  last  year  at  the  cele- 
brations how  many  of  us  in  1949  could  have  foreseen 
the  enduring  strength  of  the  alliance,  still  less  fore- 
see the  contribution  it  would  make  and  is  making 
for  peace  and  for  the  defense  of  democracy  in  some 
of  those  dangerous  years  which  have  laid  between. 

But  whenever  peace  was  in  danger,  whenever 
democracy  was  threatened,  there  were  always  lead- 
ers in  our  two  countries  ready  to  work  together  in 
joint  action  and  in  a  wider  setting  to  meet  whatever 
challenge  faced  us,  nor  at  any  time  did  those  leaders 
lack  the  unstinted  support  of  their  peoples. 

But  always  we  set  before  us  the  objective,  not  just 
of  building  strength  for  its  own  sake  or  even  build- 
ing strength  just  for  our  own  defense;  always  we 
have  looked  on  strength  as  a  means  to  peace  and 
to  reconciliation  and  to  detente. 

It  is  these  aims  that  we  are  together  again  this 
week  pursuing  with  world  leaders.  It  is  these  aims 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  continue  to  as- 
sert when  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  visit  Moscow 
in  2  weeks'  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  a  wider  sense,  our  talks 
this  week  are  being  directed  to  still  greater,  still 
wider,  still  newer  problems  which  have  arisen  to 
threaten  the  economic  life  of  our  own  nations  and 
of  so  many  other  nations  of  the  world,  rich  and 
poor.  It  is  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  challenges 
we  have  faced  together — challenges  which  now  are 
to  the  economic  advance,  challenges  to  the  well- 
being  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world — it  is  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  very  challenge,  it  is  also  out  of 
the  understandings  developed  between  us  in  the  past 
that  we  must  now  in  this  new  situation  forge  still 
newer  instruments  for  meeting  the  economic  prob- 
lems, these  problems  the  gravity  of  which — and  they 
are  grave — serve  only  to  strengthen  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  we  shall  put  forward  together. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  thanking  you  again 
for  your  wonderful  hospitality  today  and  this  eve- 
ning, it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  undertake  together 
the  discussions  of  this  week,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit, 
too,  that  we  shall  go  forward  together. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  may  I  now  have  the 
honor,  on  behalf  of  your  visitors  here  this  week  and 
of  this  great  company,  of  proposing  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Mrs.  Ford. 
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Remarks  at  a  News  Briefing  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  Budget. 
February  1,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Roy,  and  your  associates  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  members  of  the  press,  guests: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here,  even  though  the  news  may  not  be  good.  But 
I  come  here  this  morning,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  another  President  by 
coming  here  personally,  face-to-face  to  present  my  budget  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

That  President  was  Harry  Truman,  and  the  last  such  occasion  was  Janu- 
ary 19,  1952,  when  he  met  with  the  press  to  discuss  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1953 — a  budget,  I  might  add,  that  had  jumped  to  $85  billion,  described  at  that 
time  as  astronomical. 

In  the  discussion  President  Truman  said,  and  I  quote:  "This  budget  has  been 
the  biggest  headache  I  have  ever  had."  Well,  as  I  look  at  the  Federal  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976, 1  can  only  say,  "Harry,  I  hope  you  left  some  aspirin  for  me." 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  President's  annual  budget  is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered and  integrated  set  of  policies,  programs,  and  priorities  that  a  President 
recommends  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress  to  set  our  national  course  into 
the  future.  Thus,  the  budget  is  one  of  the  President's  major  policy  pronounce- 
ments each  year. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  key  features  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  which  I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  next  Monday. 

It  is  a  big  budget,  calling  for  expenditures  of  $349  billion — almost  $1  billion 
a  day — during  the  year  starting  next  July  1.  It  will  result  in  a  large  deficit  for 
the  year — $52  billion — and  this  deficit,  large  as  it  is,  would  increase  by  another 
$17  billion  to  nearly  $70  billion  if  the  Congress  does  not  agree  to  all  of  the  reduc- 
tions I  have  requested  in  this  budget.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  be  very 
mindful  of  this  fact. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  deficits  of  this  size — nor  any,  for  that  matter.  I  know  most 
Americans  agree.  And  I  am  resolved  to  take  those  steps  that  will  make  such 
deficits  unnecessary  in  the  future.  That  requires,  most  of  all,  the  restoration  of 
a  vigorous  economy  in  this  country.  But  we  must  ^e  realistic;  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  times  like  these,  it  is  good  national  policy  both  to  provide  financial 
support  to  those  unemployed  and  to  introduce  a  measured  amount  of  additional 
stimulus  into  the  private  economy  by  a  tax  reduction.  My  budget,  as  an  integral 
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part  of  the  total  economic  recovery  and  energy  independence  plan  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress,  does  just  that. 

Overcoming  the  recession  is,  however,  not  the  only  goal  of  my  budget.  It  is 
equally  essential  that  we  not  rekindle  the  fires  of  inflation.  I  have  carefully 
gone  over  the  programs  proposed  by  the  various  executive  departments  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  budget. 

I  have  concluded  that  for  this  year,  at  least,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  initiate 
any  new  spending  programs,  except  for  energy.  None  is  proposed.  Further,  it 
has  been  a  popular  notion  to  consider  some  Government  expenditures  as  uncon- 
trollable; that  is,  they  would  go  on  and  on  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  categori- 
cally reject  that  view.  They  are  controllable,  if  the  Congress  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  President  on  the  other  do  something  about  them. 

My  budget  proposes  significant  reductions  in  a  number  of  programs  up  to 
now  considered  to  be  uncontrollable.  Together,  the  reductions  I  am  proposing 
amount  to  $17  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976. 1  urge  the  Congress  to  join  me,  to  work 
with  me  so  that  we  can  bring  spending  under  control. 

For  a  while,  the  one-time  tax  reduction  I  have  proposed  will  aid  the  economy 
in  overcoming  the  present  recession.  The  more  permanent  program  expendi- 
ture reductions  are  necessary  if  we  are  not  to  embark  on  a  course  of  future  spend- 
ing that  will  be  highly  inflationary. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  my  proposed  tax  reduction,  the  deficits  anticipated 
for  both  1975  and  1976  are  largely  the  result  of  aspects  of  the  budget  and  the 
tax  system  that  respond  automatically  to  changes  in  the  economy;  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  an  economic  downturn,  Federal  tax  collections  slow  down  as  incomes 
and  profits  slide,  and  unemployment  benefits  rise  very  sharply. 

These  factors  cushion  the  economy,  but  they  also  cost  money.  Specifically,  aid 
to  the  unemployed,  including  the  special  measyres  that  I  proposed  and  were 
enacted,  will  be  $12.7  billion  larger  in  fiscal  year  1976  than  they  were  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  This  will  provide  income  support  for  more  than  14.5  million  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  families. 

Federal  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  more  than  $40  billion  higher 
if  the  economy  were  operating  normally.  These  factors,  apart  from  any  other 
consideration,  more  than  account  for  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Or,  in  short,  if  the  economy  were  operating  at  the  rate  of  only  a  year  ago,  I 
would  not  be  forecasting  such  a  large  difference  between  revenues  and  expend- 
itures. In  fact,  we  would  have  balanced  budgets  both  this  year  and  next. 

Government  expenditures  at  all  levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — together 
now  account  for  almost  one-third  of  our  gross  national  product.  An  increasing 
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proportion  of  these  expenditures  are  payments  for  individuals  such  as  social 
security,  Medicare,  public  assistance,  and  other  programs.  But  if  these  kinds 
of  expenditures  continue  at  anywhere  near  their  past  rate  of  growth — more  than 
twice  that  of  GNP — total  government  expenditures  could  slice  away  more  than 
half  of  our  GNP  in  two  decades. 

When  I  submit  my  budget  for  this  year,  I  especially  urge  the  budget  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Congressional  Budget  [and  Impoundment]  Control  Act.  This  permits  them  in 
those  two  committees  to  set  overall  budget  goals  for  the  year  and  live  within 
the  totals  set. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  committees  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  should 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  $349  billion  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  two 
committees  should  note  that  unless  the  goals  set  by  the  committees  for  the  Con- 
gress hold  my  $17  billion  in  budget  cuts — in  other  words,  if  they  don't  keep  the 
budget  reductions  at  the  levels  that  I  have  suggested — the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976  will  rise  to  nearly  $70  billion,  and  for  1975  and  1976  together  to  about  $100 
billion. 

I,  of  course,  will  work  very  closely  with  the  Congress  in  all  of  these  matters. 
I  will  walk  the  extra  mile  and  give  all  of  my  strength  to  getting  the  national 
economy  in  shape.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  walk  that  extra  mile  with  me  so  that 
together  we  will  lead  the  country  with  strength  and  purpose  to  a  fuller  life  for 
all  Americans. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  briefing  is  under  embargo,  except  for  my  remarks, 
which  I  have  just  made,  I  am  advised  that  a  question-and-answer  session  by  me 
at  this  time  would  not  be  appropriate.  However,  I  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  at  a  news  conference  next  Tuesday. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Roy  Ash. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point,  I  know  firsthand  what  a  superb  job  Roy  Ash  and 
his  people  have  done  at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  outstanding  service  that  he  has  given,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  consider  themselves  most  fortunate  to  have  had  in  this 
important  office,  Roy  Ash.  I  wish  to  publicly  thank  him  and  express  my  in- 
debtedness to  him  for  doing  an  outstanding  job  for  me  as  well  as  the  country. 

I  will  turn  Roy  over  to  you.  Ask  him  all  of  the  tough  questions,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  easy  ones  next  Tuesday.  [Laughter] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:02  a.m.  in  the  Department  o£  State  Auditorium. 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Budget  Message. 
February  3,  1975 

Good  morning,  everybody. 

No  single  act  a  President  can  take  sets  forth  our  national  goals  and  our 
national  priorities  so  completely  and  so  clearly  as  the  annual  Budget  Message 
to  the  Congress.  That  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  here  this  morning 
so  many  of  you  who  have  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  on  this  particular  docu- 
ment—to witness  the  signing  ceremony  which  is  the  culmination  of  these 
efforts. 

Both  custom  and  good  manners  call  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  to  pledge  his  own  as  he,  on  this  occasion, 
submits  his  budget  document.  The  size  of  the  projected  deficit  requires  me  to  go 
far  beyond  custom  and  good  manners  in  pledging  my  utmost  cooperation. 
Together,  we  must  stimulate  the  economy  and  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  at 
which  certain  Federal  expenditures  have  been  growing  in  the  past  10  years. 

If  these  were  normal  economic  times,  the  Congress  would  be  receiving  a 
budget  in  balance  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  rather  than  one  with  such  a  large 
deficit.  But  unfortunately  these  are  not  normal  times,  and  the  measures  that 
I  am  proposing— to  give  the  economy  a  boost  with  tax  rebates  and  reductions, 
and  to  provide  greatly  expanded  assistance  to  the  unemployed — are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  deficit.  Lagging  receipts  from  tax  revenues  contribute  to  most 
of  the  remainder  of  this  deficit. 

Without  question,  our  immediate  task  is  the  restoration  of  active  growth  in 
our  economy,  and  that  goal  is  reflected  in  the  projected  budget  deficit.  To  sus- 
tain our  economic  growth  over  the  long  haul,  we  must  begin  now  to  set  a  new 
course  that  will  bring  our  future  national  budgets  into  balance  during  periods 
of  good  economic  growth. 

Although  this  budget  carries  with  it  a  $52  billion  deficit,  this  amount  will 
be  even  larger  if  the  Congress  fails  to  go  along  with  the  reductions  totaling  $17 
billion  which  I  have  requested.  If  we  are  to  achieve  long-range  economic  sta- 
bility in  America,  free  from  ever-rising  inflation,  we  must  put  into  effect  perma- 
nent reductions  in  program  expenditures. 

As  I  said  at  the  press  briefing  on  the  budget  last  Saturday,  it  has  become  a 
commonly  accepted  view  that  some  Government  expenditures  are  uncontrol- 
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lable — that  they  will  continue  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  firmly  reject  that 
view.  They  are  controllable  if  the  Congress  and  the  President  join  together  to 
hold  down  excessive  spending.  This  budget  is  carefully  designed  to  bring  some 
of  these  so-called  uncontrollables  back  into  line.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  work 
with  me  to  achieve  that  result. 

Even  with  the  steps  I  have  proposed  to  return  fiscal  integrity,  this  budget 
continues  the  steady  and  sharp  annual  increase  in  Government  payments  to 
individuals — to  those  Americans  who  need  help  most  from  their  Government. 

These  payments  will  increase  by  $15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976  over  1975,  from 
$137  billion  to  $152  billion.  These  payments  include  increased  amounts  for 
social  security,  welfare,  unemployment  compensation,  and  retirement  payments. 
Such  payments  to  individuals  have  increased  steadily  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  budget  until  they  now  account  for  more  than  40  percent  of  Government 
spending. 

Despite  the  huge  deficit  that  we  project,  the  budget  being  submitted  today 
is  a  compassionate  one.  It  has  muscle  as  well.  It  has  discipline  and  honest  self- 
denial.  It  is  a  start  in  a  new  direction  along  the  permanent  road  of  fiscal  integrity 
which  Americans  must  achieve  for  the  long-term  economic  good  of  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  that  Roy  Ash  and  some  of  his  staff  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  could  be  here  today,  because  Roy  is  shortly  returning  to  pri- 
vate life.  Like  the  good  soldier  that  he  is,  Roy  stayed  on  to  finish  the  job  that  he 
began  in  putting  this  budget  together.  He  stuck  to  it  until  the  last  comma  and 
the  final  period  were  in  place.  Roy  may  be  one  of  the  most  unappreciated  men 
in  Washington — but  not  by  me.  I  will  miss  his  tough  instincts  and  sound 
counsel. 

Jim  Lynn  will  be  taking  over  a  tight  ship  from  Roy,  and  I  look  to  him  to 
enhance  further  the  capability  of  solid  management  so  necessary  to  that  office. 

At  times  like  this,  a  simple  "thanks"  may  sound  inadequate.  But  the  dic- 
tionary defines  the  term  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  And 
that  is  what  this  Administration — and  this  President — owes  to  Roy  Ash. 

Roy,  I  hate  to  see  you  go,  but  I  must  warn  you:  I  have  your  unlisted  telephone 
number  in  Los  Angeles.  [Laughter] 

So,  with  those  observations  and  comments,  I  will  sign  the  two  budget  docu- 
ments that  go  to  the  Congress.  I  can't  help  but  ask  the  question,  Roy:  Why 
didn't  we  send  one  up  there  with  the  same  red  color  that  we  have  on  the  other 
one? 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  a  copy  of  the  message  for  each  Chamber  of  the 
Congress,] 
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A  left-hander  may  not  look  good  signing  documents,  but  I  couldn't  help  but 
appreciate  those  two  left-handed  tennis  players  yesterday.1 

Well,  there  is  the  bad  news  but  also,  if  followed  by  the  Congress,  will  be  good 
news.  So,  Roy,  let  me  give  to  you  and  the  top  people  that  I  have  worked  with — 
and  you  have  to  a  greater  extent — a  pen  that  is  part  of  the  operation  and  the 
final  one. 

This  is  for  Paul  O'Neill 2  and  the  others. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  again  for  all  of  the  help  and  assistance. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  others  besides  the  six  or  seven  of  you  that  have  done 
some  work  on  this.  Well,  thank  all  of  you  as  well  as  Roy  and  the  others,  and  we 
will  try  to  have  a  better  one  next  year.  But  this  one  is  the  best,  I  think,  that  we 
could  possibly  do  under  the  economic  circumstances  and  the  facts  of  life,  and 
I  thank  you  again,  Roy. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:04  a.m.  at  a  cere-       attended  by  staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
mony   in   the   Cabinet  Room   at  the  White  House      ment  and  Budget. 
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Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

February  3,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  year  1976  will  mark  the  bicentennial  of  this  country.  With  this  budget 
we  shall  begin  our  third  century  as  a  Nation. 

In  our  first  two  centuries  we  have  developed  from  13  struggling  colonies  to  a 
powerful  leader  among  nations.  Our  population  has  increased  from  three  million 
to  more  than  213  million.  From  a  simple  agricultural  society  we  have  grown  into 
a  complex  industrialized  one. 

Our  Government— and  its  budget— have  grown  with  the  Nation,  as  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  society  has  placed  greater  responsibilities  upon 
it.  Yet  our  society  has  remained  free  and  democratic,  true  to  the  principles  of  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

As  we  approach  our  third  century  as  a  Nation,  we  face  serious  economic 
difficulties  of  recession  and  inflation.  I  have  a  deep  faith,  however,  in  the  funda- 
mental strength  of  our  Nation,  our  people,  our  economy,  and  our  institutions  of 


xThe  President  was  referring  to  a  match  between  professional  tennis  players  Jimmy  Connors  and  Rod 
Laver. 

3  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
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government.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  overcome  today's  challenges  as  we  have 
overcome  others  in  the  past — and  go  on  to  greater  achievements. 

My  budget  recommendations  are  designed  to  meet  longer-term  ilational  needs 
as  well  as  immediate  short-run  objectives.  It  is  vital  that  they  do  so.  Because  of 
the  size  and  momentum  of  the  budget,  today's  decisions  will  have  far-reaching 
and  long-lasting  effects. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  budget  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
broader  series  of  proposals  outlined  in  my  State  of  the  Union  address.  These 
proposals  provide  for : 

— fiscal  policy  actions  to  increase  purchasing  power  and  stimulate  economic 
revival,  including  tax  reductions  and  greatly  increased  aid  to  the  unemployed; 

— a  major  new  energy  program  that  will  hold  down  energy  use,  accelerate 
development  of  domestic  energy  resources,  and  promote  energy  research  and 
development; 

— an  increase  in  outlays  for  defense  in  order  to  maintain  preparedness  and 
preserve  force  levels  in  the  face  of  rising  costs; 

— a  one-year  moratorium  on  new  Federal  spending  programs  other  than 
energy  programs;  and 

— a  temporary  5%  ceiling  on  increases  in  pay  for  Federal  employees,  and  on 
those  benefit  payments  to  individuals  that  are  tied  to  changes  in  consumer  prices. 

These  policies  call  for  decisive  action  to  restore  economic  growth  and  energy 
self-reliance.  My  proposals  include  a  one-time  $16  billion  tax  cut — $12  billion 
for  individual  taxpayers  and  $4  billion  for  businesses — to  stimulate  economic 
recovery. 

Total  Federal  outlays  are  estimated  to  increase  11%  between  1975  and  1976. 
It  is  essential  that  we  keep  a  tight  rein  on  spending,  to  prevent  it  from  rising 
still  further  and  making  tax  reduction  imprudent.  I  believe  that  tax  relief,  not 
more  Government  spending,  is  the  key  to  turning  the  economy  around  to  re- 
newed growth. 

I  regret  that  my  budget  and  tax  proposals  will  mean  bigger  deficits  tempo- 
rarily, for  I  have  always  opposed  deficits.  We  must  recognize,  however,  that  if 
economic  recovery  does  not  begin  soon,  the  Treasury  will  lose  anticipated  receipts 
and  incur  even  larger  deficits  in  the  future. 

My  energy  program  calls  for  an  increased  fee  on  imported  oil,  and  an  excise 
tax  on  domestically  produced  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  proposals  also 
call  for  decontrol  of  oil  prices — coupled  with  a  windfall  profits  tax— and  dereg- 
ulation of  prices  on  new  natural  gas.  These  measures  will  discourage  excessive 
energy  use  and  reduce  our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  $30  billion  in  re- 
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ceipts  these  measures  will  produce  will  be  refunded  to  the  American  people- 
refunded  in  a  way  that  helps  correct  the  distortions  in  our  tax  system  created  by 
inflation.  Special  provisions  will  ensure  that  low-income  Americans  and  State 
and  local  governments  are  compensated  equitably.  All  of  these  compensatory 
measures  will  be  in  addition  to  the  $16  billion  in  tax  relief  I  have  proposed. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide  for  total  outlays  of  $349.4  billion  in 
1976,  an  increase  of  $35.9  billion  over  1975,  and  anticipate  receipts  of  $297.5 
billion,  an  increase  of  $18.8  billion  over  1975. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  provides 
for  major  reforms  in  the  budget  process.  As  part  of  these  reforms,  it  changes  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  Federal  budget  from  the  present  July-through-June  basis  to 
an  October-through-September  basis,  beginning  with  the  1977  fiscal  year.  This 
requires  that  there  be  a  separate  transition  quarter,  extending  from  July  through 
September  of  1976,  after  fiscal  year  1976  ends  and  before  fiscal  year  1977  begins. 
Estimates  for  the  transition  quarter  are  included  in  this  budget.  In  general,  they 
anticipate  continuing  the  1976  program  levels  unchanged  for  the  additional 
three  months.  Because  outlays  and  receipts  vary  seasonally— that  is,  they  do  not 
occur  at  uniform  rates  during  the  year— the  estimates  for  this  quarter  (and  par- 
ticularly the  deficit)  are  not  representative  of  a  full  year's  experience. 

The  Budget  and  the  Economy 

If  the  Congress  acts  decisively  on  the  new  policies  I  have  announced  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  address,  and  if  we  exercise  reasonable  patience  and  restraint, 
we  can  go  far  toward  solving  the  broad  range  of  economic  problems  our  Nation 
now  faces. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  problems  are  serious  and  that  strong 
remedies  are  fully  justified.  The  economy  is  now  in  a  recession.  Unemployment 

THE  BUDGET  AT  A  GLANCE 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Item  1974  1975  1976  Transition 

actual  estimate  estimate  quarter 

Receipts 264. 9         278. 8         297. 5  84. 4 

Outlays 268. 4  313. 4  349. 4  94. 3 


Deficit  (-) -3. 5        -34. 7        -51. 9  -9. 8 
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is  far  too  high  and  productivity  has  declined.  At  the  same  time,  inflation,  a  serious 
and  growing  problem  for  nearly  a  decade,  continues  to  distort  our  economy 
in  major  ways.  Underlying  these  problems  is  the  fact  that  we  are  far  from  self- 
sufficient  in  energy  production,  and  even  with  the  measures  I  have  proposed, 
regaining  the  capacity  for  self-sufficiency  will  take  years  to  achieve.  Imported  fuel 
supplies  have  been  interrupted  once  and  remain  vulnerable,  and  oil  prices  have 
been  increased  fourfold. 

The  increased  unemployment  and  continued  price  increases  from  which  we 
now  suffer  are  problems  we  share  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
roots  of  these  problems  are  complex.  The  steep  rise  in  the  price  of  imported 
oil,  for  example,  while  directly  increasing  prices,  has  also  acted  like  a  tax  in- 
crease by  reducing  the  real  income  of  American  consumers  and  transferring 
that  income  to  oil  exporting  countries.  Lower  real  incomes,  combined  with 
consumer  resistance  to  rising  prices,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  goods  in  the 
American  marketplace.  Such  factors,  superimposed  on  the  inevitable  slowdown 
in  economic  growth  following  the  boom  of  1972-73,  underlie  the  recession 
we  are  now  in. 

The  weakening  of  consumer  demand  and  investment,  in  turn,  is  beginning 
to  exert  a  dampening  effect  on  price  and  wage  increases.  Thus,  inflationary 
pressures  are  already  beginning  to  recede  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 
The  one-time  increase  in  fuel  costs  needed  to  constrain  excessive  energy  usage 
will  not  reverse  this  basic  trend. 

Aiding  economic  recovery. — In  view  of  this  situation,  I  have  proposed  a  $16 
billion  rebate  of  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes  that  will  help  reduce 
unemployment  without  rekindling  inflation.  This  tax  cut  will  contribute  to 
deficits,  adding  $6  billion  in  1975  and  $10  billion  in  1976. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  the  proposed  tax  reduction,  the  deficits  anticipated 
for  1975  and  1976  are  in  large  part  the  result  of  those  aspects  of  the  budget  and 
the  tax  system  that  respond  automatically  to  changes  in  the  economy.  When 
an  economic  slowdown  occurs,  Federal  tax  collections  slow  down  more  than 
incomes  and  profits  do,  and  unemployment  benefit  payments  rise  sharply.  These 
factors  tend  to  cushion  the  economic  downturn  and  help  sustain  individual  and 
corporate  incomes. 

These  stabilizing  influences  are  substantial.  If  the  economy  were  to  be  as 
fully  employed  in  1976  as  it  was  in  1974,  we  would  have  $40  billion  in  additional 
tax  receipts,  assuming  no  change  in  tax  rates.  Aid  to  the  unemployed,  including 
the  special  measures  I  proposed  and  the  Congress  enacted  last  December,  will 
be  $12.7  billion  larger  in  1976  than  in  1974,  providing  income  support  for 
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14.7  million  beneficiaries  and  their  families.  In  1975,  receipts  would  be  $30 
billion  higher  and  aid  to  the  unemployed  is  up  $9  billion  over  1974.  These 
factors  alone  more  than  account  for  the  deficits  expected  in  both  1975  and  1976. 

The  Government  must  act  decisively  to  help  restore  economic  health,  and  act 
compassionately  to  aid  those  most  seriously  affected  by  unemployment.  It  does 
not  make  economic  sense  to  insist  on  cutting  a  dollar  out  of  the  budget  for 
each  dollar  of  tax  receipts  lost  just  because  of  decreases  in  incomes  and  profits 
resulting  from  the  economic  downturn.  Nor  does  it  make  sense  arbitrarily  to 
offset  each  dollar  of  increased  aid  to  the  unemployed  by  a  reduction  elsewhere 
in  the  budget. 

Last  October,  I  proposed  a  National  Employment  Assistance  Act,  which  pro- 
vided for  liberalized  unemployment  benefits  and  coverage  and  for  more  public 
employment.  Congress  has  since  enacted,  and  I  have  signed  into  law,  two  em- 

THE  BUDGET  TOTALS 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1974  1975  1976  Transition 

Description  actual  estimate  estimate  quarter 

estimate 

Budget  receipts 264. 9  278. 8  297. 5  84. 4 

Budget  outlays 268. 4  313. 4  349. 4  94. 3 


Deficit  (-) -3.5        -34.7        -51.9  -9.8 


Budget  authority 313.9          395.1          385.8              88.2 

1973  actual 

Outstanding  debt,  end  of  fiscal  period: 

Gross  Federal  debt 468. 4 

Debt  held  by  the  public 343. 0 

Outstanding  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted credit,  end  of  fiscal  period : 

Direct  loans — on  budget 44. 2 

Direct  loans — off  budget 13.  2 

Guaranteed  and  insured  loans  1 146.  9 

Government-sponsored  enterprise  loans 2 .  54.  8 


1  Excludes  loans  held  by  Government  accounts  and  special  credit  agencies. 

2  See  table  E-10  in  Special  Analysis  E,  Federal  Credit  Programs,  published  in  a  separate  volume. 


486.2 

538.5 

605.9 

616.8 

346.1 

389.6 

453.1 

465.5 

46.1 

46.2 

49.6 

n.a. 

15.4 

30.8 

39.8 

n.a. 

153.2 

154.0 

161.7 

n.a. 

71.1 

86.0 

94.7 

n.a. 
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ployment  assistance  acts  derived  from  my  proposals.  One  of  these  measures,  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act,  provides  unemployment 
benefits  to  workers  not  covered  by  the  regular  unemployment  insurance  system 
and  provides  increased  job  opportunities  in  the  public  sector.  The  other  meas- 
ure, the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act,  extends  the  length  of 
time  that  workers  covered  by  the  regular  unemployment  insurance  system  are 
eligible  for  benefits.  My  budget  recommendations  include  outlays  of  $17.5  billion 
in  1976  for  income  support  for  the  unemployed,  both  under  these  two  acts  and 
under  the  regular  unemployment  compensation  programs.  Another  $1.3  billion 
will  be  spent  for  increased  public  sector  jobs. 

Budget  reductions. — While  recommending  temporary  measures  to  help  the 
economy  and  to  provide  greater  assistance  to  the  unemployed,  I  have  sought, 
on  an  item-by-item  basis,  to  eliminate  nonessential  spending  and  avoid  com- 
mitment to  excessive  growth  of  Federal  spending  in  the  long  run.  I  am  propos- 
ing no  new  spending  initiatives  in  this  budget  other  than  those  for  energy.  I 
am  also  proposing  that  the  allowable  increase  in  Federal  pay  and  in  benefit 
payments  to  individuals  that  currently  are  linked  by  law  to  increases  in  con- 
sumer price  levels  be  limited  to  5%  through  June  30  of  next  year.  To  be  equitable, 
this  ceiling  should  apply  to  all  these  programs.  This  limit  will  save  $6  billion  in 
1976  and  permit  us  to  concentrate  maximum  resources  on  direct  efforts  to  speed 
economic  recovery,  including  tax  reduction. 

In  addition,  I  have  previously  asked  the  Congress  to  agree  to  a  series  of 
measures  that  would  reduce  outlays.  In  some  cases  the  Congress  has  done  so;  in 
others  it  has  overturned  my  proposals.  Those  economy  measures  to  which  Con- 
gress has  not  objected  are  reflected  in  my  budget  recommendations.  These  meas- 
ures will  provide  $8  billion  in  savings  in  1976.  Further  program  reductions 
recommended  in  this  budget  will  save  another  $3  billion.  Unless  the  Congress 
concurs  with  the  proposals  now  before  it,  including  those  advanced  in  this 
budget,  outlays — and  thus  the  deficit — will  be  about  $17  billion  greater  in  1976 
than  the  figure  estimated  in  this  budget.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  tax 
cuts  I  am  proposing  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  these  savings  proposals. 

My  proposal  to  place  a  temporary  limit  on  civil  service  and  military  pay 
increases  recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government  must  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  and  that  Federal  employees  generally  enjoy  considerably 
greater  job  security  than  the  average  worker  under  current  economic  conditions. 
I  believe  that  most  Federal  employees  will  understand  that  some  restraint  on 
their  pay  increases  is  appropriate  now  to  help  provide  benefits  and  increased 
job  opportunities  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
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I  urge  the  Congress  to  accept  this  recommendation.  I  especially  urge  the 
private  sector— labor  and  management  alike — to  follow  this  example  and  mini- 
mize price  and  wage  increases. 

I  have  proposed  a  similar  temporary  limit  on  the  automatic  increases  in  bene- 
fit programs  linked  to  changes  in  consumer  prices.  These  programs  include 
Social  Security,  Railroad  Retirement,  Federal  employee  retirement  and  dis- 
ability systems,  military  retired  pay,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  the 
food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs.  My  proposal  is  made  in  the  context 
of  the  very  large  increases  that  have  occurred  in  these  programs  in  recent  years — 
increases  well  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  For  example,  between  1970  and 
1975,  average  payments  per  Social  Security  beneficiary  have  increased  22%  in 
constant  prices — that  is,  after  adjusting  for  the  38%  rise  in  consumer  prices. 
Both  benefit  increases  and  growth  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  have  contrib- 
uted to  an  increase  in  outlays  for  these  programs  from  $39  billion  in  1970  to  an 
estimated  $91  billion  in  1975. 

With  thousands  of  workers  being  laid  off  while  considerable  inflationary 
momentum  persists,  I  believe  that  modest  restraint  on  Federal  pay  raises  and 
on  the  growth  of  Federal  benefit  programs  is  an  equitable  way  to  keep  the 
budget  from  perpetuating  inflation. 

Budget  Trends  and  Priorities 

The  Federal  budget  both  reflects  our  national  priorities  and  helps  to  move 
the  Nation  toward  their  realization.  Recent  years  have  seen  a  significant  shift  in 
the  composition  of  the  Federal  budget.  The  proportion  of  the  budget  devoted 
to  defense  has  declined  substantially  since  1964,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  nondefense  proportion  of  the  budget.  This  shift  has  been  particularly 
rapid  since  1969,  due  in  part  to  the  end  of  American  combat  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Defense  outlays  remained  virtually  level  in  current  dollar  terms  from  1969 
to  1974,  absorbing  substantial  cost  increases — including  the  pay  raises  necessary 
to  establish  equitable  wage  levels  for  our  servicemen  and  women  and  to  make 
possible  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  Defense  programs  have 
undergone  large  reductions  in  real  terms — reductions  of  about  40%  since  1969 
in  manpower  and  materiel.  In  consequence,  defense  outlays  have  been  a  de- 
creasing share  of  our  gross  national  product,  falling  from  8.9%  in  1969  to 
5.9%  in  1976. 

At  the  same  time,  Federal  nondefense  spending  has  increased  substantially 
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in  both  current  and  constant  dollar  terms,  growing  from  11.6%  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  1969  to  an  estimated  16.0%  in  this  budget.  In  the  process, 
the  form  that  Federal  spending  takes  has  shifted  dramatically  away  from  sup- 
port for  direct  Federal  operations  and  toward  direct  benefits  to  individuals  and 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments.  About  a  third  of  the  latter  also  help  to 
finance  payments  to  individuals.  Both  legislated  increases  and  built-in  program 
growth  have  contributed  to  the  doubling  of  outlays  for  domestic  assistance  in 
the  past  five  years.  The  sharp  drop  in  defense  manpower  and  procurement  has 
helped  make  this  possible  without  tax  increases  or  larger  deficits. 

It  is  no  longer  realistically  possible  to  offset  increasing  costs  of  defense  pro- 
grams by  further  reducing  military  programs  and  strength.  Therefore,  this 
budget  proposes  an  increase  in  defense  outlays  in  current  dollars  that  will 
maintain  defense  preparedness  and  preserve  manpower  levels  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs.  These  proposals  are  the  minimum  prudent  levels  of  defense  spend- 
ing consistent  with  providing  armed  forces  which,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  our  allies,  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  the  military  balance.  Keeping  that 
balance  is  essential  to  our  national  security  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  1969,  defense  outlays  were  nearly  one-fifth  more  than  combined  outlays 
for  aid  to  individuals  under  human  resource  programs  and  for  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Despite  the  increase  in  current-dollar  defense  oudays,  this 
budget — only  seven  years  later — proposes  spending  twice  as  much  money  for 
aid  to  individuals  and  State  and  local  governments  as  for  defense. 

Outlays  for  assistance  to  individuals  and  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
rise  from  $140  billion  in  1974  to  $173  billion  in  1975,  and  $190  billion  in  1976. 
These  increases  include  the  costs  of  the  emergency  unemployment  assistance 
measures  enacted  last  December,  together  with  increased  outlays  under  the  regu- 
lar unemployment  insurance  system.  Outlays  for  other  benefit  programs,  includ- 
ing Social  Security,  Supplemental  Security  Income,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid, 
will  also  increase  substantially. 

The  budget  carries  forward  a  philosophy  that  stresses  an  appropriate  sepa- 
ration of  public  and  private  sector  responsibilities.  Within  the  sphere  of  public 
sector  responsibilities,  it  calls  for  Federal  emphasis  on  meeting  national  prob- 
lems and  encourages  State  and  local  responsibility  and  initiative  in  meeting  local 
and  statewide  needs.  Broader  Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities  and  a  reduction 
in  the  Federal  restrictions  imposed  as  requirements  for  this  aid  are  key  elements 
of  this  philosophy.  In  1974,  Federal  aid  supplied  21%  of  total  State  and  local 
government  receipts,  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  two  decades  earlier. 
My  budget  recommends  Federal  grants-in-aid  of  $56  billion  in  1976. 
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Energy 

The  fourfold  increase  in  oil  prices  dictated  by  oil-exporting  countries  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  sharp  inflationary  surge  of  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
It  endangers  the  health  of  world  trade  and  is  creating  significant  financial  and 
economic  disruption  throughout  the  world.  Among  other  things,  the  resulting 
high  fertilizer  prices  are  hampering  efforts  to  increase  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction, thereby  aggravating  the  world  food  problem. 

Fuel  conservation. — I  continue  to  believe  that  fuel  conservation  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  world  oil  prices  are  in  the  long-term  interest  of  both  consumer  and 
producer  countries.  Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  a  series  of  stringent  fuel  con- 
servation measures,  including  taxes  on  petroleum  and  natural  gas  offset  by 
income  tax  reductions,  payments  to  low-income  individuals,  and  increased  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments.  On  balance,  this  program  will  preserve  con- 
sumer and  business  purchasing  power  while  strongly  discouraging  petroleum 
consumption.  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other  measures  I  have 
proposed  will  contribute  to  substantial  improvement  in  automobile  gasoline 
mileage  and  allow  greater  use  of  domestic  coal  for  electric  power  generation, 
thus  further  reducing  our  need  for  imported  oil. 

At  the  same  time,  my  Administration  is  pursuing  diplomatic  efforts  to  alle- 
viate financial  and  supply  problems  in  the  industrialized  world. 

Development  of  domestic  energy  sources. — Fuel  conservation  measures  and 
stronger  diplomatic  efforts  are  only  part  of  the  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 
Vigorous  efforts  to  speed  development  of  our  vast  domestic  energy  resources — 
particularly  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear — are  also  essential.  As  part  of  these  efforts, 
my  Administration  has  worked  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  leasing  the  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  resources  of  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Studies  are  under- 
way to  insure  that  development  and  production  will  be  accomplished  safely  and 
in  an  environmentally  acceptable  manner.  We  also  seek  responsible  use  of  our 
extensive  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  in  California  and  Alaska  and  are  taking 
steps  to  increase  our  use  of  our  vast  domestic  coal  reserves.  These  measures, 
including  workable  and  precise  legislation  regulating  strip  mining,  seek  a 
proper  balance  between  energy  needs  and  environmental  considerations.  I  will 
propose  legislation  to  assist  certain  utilities  facing  serious  financial  difficulties 
and  to  encourage  utilities  to  use  fuels  other  than  oil  and  natural  gas.  Increased 
domestic  supplies,  including  establishment  of  a  strategic  petroleum  storage  sys- 
tem, coupled  with  fuel  conservation,  will  help  reduce  our  dependence  upon 
petroleum  imports  and  our  vulnerability  to  interruption  of  foreign  supplies. 
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In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  has  further  expanded  its  research  and 
development  program  to  provide  the  new  and  improved  technologies  necessary 
for  increasing  the  use  of  our  domestic  energy  resources.  Outlays  for  energy 
research  and  development  will  be  $1.7  billion  in  1976,  an  increase  of  36%  over 
1975  and  102%  over  1974.  My  budget  recommendations  continue  our  vigorous 
nuclear  research  and  development  program  and  further  accelerate  nonnuclear 
energy  research  and  development — particularly  in  coal  and  solar  energy.  To 
provide  a  better  organizational  framework  for  this  effort,  last  October  I  signed 
into  law  an  act  creating  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration, 
which  brings  together  within  a  single  agency  the  Government's  various  research 
and  development  programs  relating  to  fossil  fuels,  nuclear  energy,  and  other 
energy  technologies  such  as  geothermal  and  solar.  An  independent  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  has  also  been  established  to  improve  the  regulatory 
process  associated  with  nuclear  plant  licensing,  safety,  and  nuclear  materials 
safeguards,  and  to  separate  this  function  from  nuclear  power  development 
activities. 

Agriculture. — Besides  fuel  costs,  the  cost  of  food  has  been  the  other  special 
problem  in  the  inflationary  surge  of  the  past  two  years.  A  worldwide  decline  in 
agricultural  production  due  in  part  to  adverse  weather  conditions  has  created 
shortages  that  have  been  critical  in  some  areas  and  have  sent  world  food  prices 
soaring. 

In  response  to  these  shortages,  we  have  stimulated  U.S.  production  by  elimi- 
nating Government-imposed  crop  restrictions  originally  designed  to  prevent 
surpluses.  Our  increased  production  will  help  to  curb  inflation  and  will  aid  in 
relieving  severe  food  shortages  abroad.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  produce 
beyond  our  domestic  needs,  we  will  be  able  to  increase  our  agricultural  exports 
and  share  our  increased  supplies  with  hungry  peoples  overseas. 

National  Security  and  Foreign  Relations 

The  ultimate  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  is  to  ensure  the  freedom,  secu- 
rity, and  well-being  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
international  community.  Our  diplomacy,  backed  by  a  strong  national  defense, 
strives  to  strengthen  this  international  community  through  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  disputes,  through  arms  control,  and  by  fostering  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  restraint.  We  seek  a  healthy  world  economy  through  expanded 
trade,  cooperative  solutions  to  energy  problems,  and  increased  world  agricul- 
tural production  to  meet  mankind's  need  for  food.  In  today's  interdependent 
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world,  each  of  these  objectives  serves  our  own  national  interest  even  as  it  helps 
others. 

National  security. — The  Vladivostok  understanding,  which  I  reached  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union,  represents  a  major  step  on  the 
long  and  arduous  road  to  the  control  and  eventual  reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  reached  an  understanding  on  specific  and  equal 
limitations  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Once  we  have  concluded  an  agreement 
based  on  these  understandings,  we  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  next  step — to 
seek  further  reductions,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the  case  of  antiballistic 
missile  launchers. 

The  progress  we  have  already  made  along  the  road  to  eventual  strategic  arms 
reductions  has  been  possible  only  because  we  have  remained  strong.  If  we  are 
to  make  further  progress,  we  must  act  to  preserve  our  strategic  strength.  My 
defense  proposals  provide  for  necessary  force  improvements  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strategic  alternatives  necessary  to  maintain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement,  a  credible  strategic  deterrent. 

More  attention  must  now  be  given  to  maintaining  an  adequate  balance  in 
general  purpose  forces.  In  this  area  we  share  the  burden  of  defense  with  our 
allies.  The  United  States  has  entered  into  negotiations  between  members  of 
NATO  and  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.  If 
those  negotiations  are  successful,  some  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Europe  could 
safely  be  withdrawn.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  must  maintain  present  manpower  levels  and  continue  to  strengthen  con- 
ventional combat  capabilities. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  efficiency  and  achieve  greater  combat  capability  with 
existing  manpower  levels,  the  Army  has  undertaken  to  provide  16  active  combat 
divisions  by  June  of  1976  with  approximately  the  same  total  number  of  Army 
personnel  as  was  authorized  for  13  divisions  in  June  of  1974.  This  16-division 
combat  force  will  require  additional  equipment,  which  is  provided  for  in  my 
budget  recommendations. 

Because  the  welfare  and  survival  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  depend 
upon  the  flow  of  ocean-going  trade  and  supplies,  strong  naval  forces  are  required. 
In  recent  years,  the  number  of  Navy  ships  has  decreased,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  retirement  of  many  aging  ships  built  during  World  War  II.  The  savings 
from  this  action  have  been  used  to  strengthen  the  combat  capabilities  of  the 
remaining  force.  This  budget  provides  for  a  vigorous  program  of  new  ship 
construction  and  modernization  necessary  to  maintain  the  naval  balance  in  the 
future. 
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Foreign  relations. — In  addition  to  maintaining  a  strong  defense  capability, 
the  United  States  strives,  through  its  diplomacy,  to  develop  and  maintain  peace- 
ful relationships  among  nations.  Foreign  assistance  is  both  an  expression  of  our 
humanitarian  concern  and  a  flexible  instrument  of  diplomacy.  Our  assistance 
in  Indochina  is  making  an  essential  contribution  to  the  security  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  countries  in  that  region.  Additional  military  assistance  is  now  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  Governments  to  defend 
themselves  against  increasing  military  pressure.  Our  assistance  in  the  Middle 
East  is  an  integral  part  of  our  diplomatic  effort  to  continue  progress  toward  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  area's  problems.  An  increasing  portion  of  our  economic 
aid  program  is  devoted  to  helping  developing  countries  improve  their  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

Higher  oil  prices,  widespread  food  shortages,  inflation,  and  spreading  reces- 
sion have  severely  strained  the  fabric  of  international  cooperation.  The  United 
States  has  undertaken  several  major  diplomatic  initiatives  designed  to  help 
restore  international  economic  stability.  Our  diplomatic  efforts  were  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  International  Energy  Agency  and  its  pro- 
gram, which  provides  for  emergency  oil  sharing,  conservation  efforts,  and 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources.  More  recently,  the  United  States 
proposed  a  $25  billion  special  financing  facility  to  assist  industrialized  countries 
in  dealing  with  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  This  new  facility  will  supple- 
ment expanded  operations  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  At  the  World 
Food  Conference,  in  Rome,  the  United  States  proposed  a  number  of  measures 
to  deal  with  the  world  food  problem,  including  creation  of  an  international 
system  of  grain  reserves. 

In  addition,  the  Trade  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  December  will  make 
possible  a  strengthening  of  international  trade  relations  by  enabling  the  United 
States  to  work  with  other  nations  toward  reducing  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade  and  improving  access  to  supplies. 

The  strengthening  of  international  trade  and  financial  cooperation  is  essential 
if  we  and  other  nations  are  to  cope  successfully  with  current  economic  stresses. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  for  renewed  economic  progress  at  homeland  abroad. 

Domestic  Assistance 

The  enormous  growth  in  recent  decades  of  Federal  programs  for  assistance  to 
individuals  and  families,  and  to  State  and  local  governments,  has  placed  heavy 
demands  on  the  budget.  This  growth  expressed  the  desire  of  a  compassionate 
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society  to  provide  well  for  its  retired  workers,  veterans,  and  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers without  sacrificing  our  proud  and  productive  tradition  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  self-reliance.  In  the  process,  we  have  built  a  stronger  partnership  among 
the  various  levels  of  government :    Federal,  State,  and  local. 


AID  TO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 

Percent 
Item  1968  1970  1972  1974  1976  increase, 

1968  to 
1976 

Payments  to  individuals 1.  ..  $40  $51  $70  $94  $135  241 

Grants-in-aid1 19  24  36            46  56  199 

For  payments  to  indi- 
viduals   (6)  (8)  (15)  (16)  (18)  (201) 

Other (13)  (15)  (21)  (30)  (37)  (198) 

Total 58  75  106  140  190  227 

Memorandum: 

All  other  outlays (121)       (122)      (126)       (128)      (159)  (32) 

1  Excludes  military  retired  pay  and  grants  classified  in  the  national  defense  function. 


Human  resources  programs. — The  rapid  growth  of  human  resources  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  has  brought  about  many  improvements  in  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people.  Benefits  under  Social  Security,  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  food  stamps  and  veterans  programs  have  in- 
creased substantially.  In  just  seven  years,  cash  benefits  under  social  security  pro- 
grams will  have  risen  from  $26  billion  in  1969  to  $70  billion  in  1976.  They  now 
reach  28  million  beneficiaries.  By  1976,  six  social  security  benefit  increases  will 
have  occurred  since  1969.  Automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  benefits  are 
now  provided  by  law.  Allowing  for  the  temporary  5%  ceiling  I  have  proposed 
on  benefit  increases  between  now  and  July  1976,  the  increases  from  1970  through 
1976  in  the  average  recipient's  social  security  benefits,  taken  together,  will  total 
77%.  This  far  exceeds  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  (51%)  estimated  for 
this  period. 

The  Supplemental  Security  Income  program  began  operation  a  year  ago, 
replacing  the  various  State  public  assistance  programs  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
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and  the  disabled  with  a  more  uniform  and  equitable  national  system.  This 
broad  reform  has  provided  higher  benefits  for  these  disadvantaged  groups. 
In  addition,  Federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for  these  programs  has  pro- 
vided significant  fiscal  relief  to  State  and  local  governments.  This  budget  pro- 
vides for  substantial  increases  in  administrative  personnel  necessary  to  improve 
services  to  beneficiaries  both  of  this  program,  and  of  social  security. 

Outlays  for  the  food  stamp  program  have  increased  from  $248  million  in 
1969  to  an  estimated  $3.6  billion  in  1976. 1  have  undertaken  reforms  to  simplify 
the  administration  of  this  program  and  reduce  costs,  while  providing  for  more 
equitable  treatment  of  beneficiaries. 

Over  the  years,  the  income  security  of  our  labor  force  has  been  enhanced  by 
liberalization  of  benefits  and  coverage  under  our  unemployment  insurance 
system,  while  increased  employment  opportunities  have  been  created  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Programs  derived  from  the  special  unemployment  as- 
sistance measures  I  proposed  last  October  have  been  enacted  into  law  as  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  and  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  With  these  new  acts,  total  unemployment 
assistance,  including  employment  programs,  will  expand  207%,  from  $6.1 
billion  in  1974  to  $18.8  billion  in  1976. 

Our  present  welfare  system  is  inefficient  and  inequitable.  It  is  wasteful  not 
only  of  tax  dollars  but,  more  importantly,  of  human  potential.  Left  unchanged, 
over  the  long  run  the  situation  will  almost  surely  continue  to  deteriorate.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  work  with  my  Administration  to  develop  reforms  that 
make  the  system  simple,  fair,  and  compassionate.  This  approach  need  not  cost 
more,  but  rather  can  use  our  welfare  dollars  more  effectively. 

America  needs  to  improve  the  way  it  pays  for  medical  care.  We  should  begin 
plans  for  a  comprehensive  national  health  insurance  system.  However,  in  view 
of  the  economic  developments  and  the  measures  I  have  proposed  to  combat 
recession  and  inflation,  I  cannot  now  propose  costly  new  programs.  Once  our 
current  economic  problems  are  behind  us,  the  development  of  an  adequate 
national  medical  insurance  system  should  have  high  national  priority.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  work  with  my  Administration  in  order  to  devise  a  system 
that  we  will  be  able  to  afford. 

The  major  existing  Federal  programs  for  financing  medical  care,  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  are  now  10  years  old.  Medicare  outlays  of  $15  billion  in  1976  will 
help  to  meet  the  medical  costs  of  an  estimated  13.3  million  aged  and  disabled 
Americans,  29%  more  people  than  were  aided  in  1971.  Medicaid  outlays  of  $7.2 
billion  will  help  to  pay  medical  care  for  26  million  low-income  Americans  in 
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1976 — a  40%  increase  in  beneficiaries  since  1971.  Federal  health  programs  also 
provide  health  care  and  insurance  for  Federal  employees,  veterans,  and  other 
groups.  In  total,  existing  Federal  health  programs  now  pay  about  27%  of  the 
Nation's  total  health  bill. 

General  revenue  sharing. — General  Revenue  Sharing  has  become  an  inte- 
gral and  important  part  of  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  system.  This  program  has 
been  highly  successful,  providing  fiscal  assistance  that  can  be  applied  flexibly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  States  and  localities  according  to  their  priorities.  It  has  dis- 
tributed assistance  more  equitably  than  before,  reaching  many  local  governments 
that  had  not  received  Federal  aid  in  the  past. 

Current  authority  for  general  revenue  sharing  will  expire  at  the  end  of  calen- 
dar year  1976.  Because  I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  this  program,  I  shall  propose 
legislation  extending  general  revenue  sharing  through  fiscal  year  1982.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  on  the  proposed  extension  will  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  plan  their  future  budgets  more  effectively  and  avoid  the  waste 
and  inefficiencies  that  prolonged  budgetary  uncertainties  would  create.  In  addi- 
tion, the  energy  tax  equalization  payments  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  distributed  according  to  the  formula  used  for  general  revenue  sharing. 

Transportation. — My  budget  recommendations  anticipate  legislation  that  I 
shall  propose  to  extend  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  through  1980  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  only,  and  increaes  its  funding.  My  proposal  will  focus  trust 
fund  assistance  on  completion  of  key  segments  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
needed  to  link  the  national  system  together.  They  will  also  combine  a  number 
of  narrow  categorical  grant  programs  to  eliminate  red  tape  and  allow  localities 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  their  transportation  problems.  In  1978,  States  will 
be  permitted,  under  this  proposal,  to  assume  over  $1  billion  of  Federal  motor 
fuel  tax  receipts  for  local  needs. 

In  order  to  improve  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  aviation  system, 
and  to  increase  its  responsiveness  to  current  needs,  I  will  propose  legislation  to 
restructure  Federal  airport  and  airway  development  programs.  My  proposal  will 
broaden  the  range  of  aviation  activities  that  may  be  financed  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  eliminate  unnecessary  Federal  involvement  in  airport 
investment  decisions,  and  allocate  user  fees  more  equitably  among  aviation 
system  users. 

Budget  Reform 

As  demands  on  the  budget  have  grown,  the  need  for  better  congressional  proce- 
dures for  considering  the  budget  has  become  increasingly  clear.  In  the  past  the 
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Congress  has  acted  upon  the  budget  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  with  far  too  little 
attention  to  the  total.  The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act, 
passed  last  summer,  mandates  changes  in  the  Federal  budget  and  major  reforms 
in  congressional  procedures  for  dealing  with  it.  Under  the  new  procedures,  the 
Congress  will  have  a  larger  and  better-defined  role  in  developing  sound  budget 
and  fiscal  policies.  Congressional  organization  and  procedures  will  focus  greater 
attention  on  the  budget  totals  early  in  the  legislative  process. 

Major  provisions  of  the  act  require  greater  attention  to  the  future-year  costs  of 
legislative  proposals  and  ongoing  programs,  and  establish  a  budget  committee 
in  each  Chamber  and  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  aid  Congress  in  its 
consideration  of  budget  recommendations.  The  shift  of  the  fiscal  year  to  an 
October-to-September  basis  will  give  the  Congress  more  time  to  complete  action 
on  the  budget  before  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  in  controlling  outlays.  I  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of 
fruitful  cooperation  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  on  budgetary 
matters,  a  cooperation  that  will  enhance  fiscal  responsibility,  make  the  budget  a 
more  useful  instrument  of  national  policy,  and  promote  a  more  careful  allocation 
of  limited  resources. 

During  the  past  six  years,  the  budget  has  become  increasingly  forward-looking, 
focusing  attention  on  the  future  effects  of  budget  proposals.  The  new  act  builds 
upon  this  initiative  with  the  requirement  that  the  budget  present  more  extensive 
five-year  projections  of  outlays  and  receipts.  These  projections  indicate  the  large 
natural  increase  in  receipts  resulting  from  rising  incomes  and  profits  as  the 
economy  recovers.  These  increased  receipts,  coupled  with  prudent  fiscal  restraint, 
will  make  it  possible  to  avoid  deficits  that  would  be  inflationary  when  the  econ- 
omy returns  to  high  employment. 

The  Government  strongly  affects  the  economy  in  many  ways  not  fully 
reflected  in  the  budget.  These  influences  include  tax  expenditures  such  as  those 
that  encourage  homeownership  and  business  investment;  and  the  operations  of 
Federal  or  Government-sponsored  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  credit  field, 
that  are  excluded  from  the  budget.  The  new  act  recognizes  the  importance  of 
these  factors  by  requiring  that  they  be  given  greater  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  budget. 

Conclusion 

As  we  approach  our  national  bicentennial,  difficult  challenges  lie  before  us. 
The  recommendations  in  this  budget  address  the  Nation's  problems  in  a  direct, 
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constructive,  and  responsible  fashion.  They  are  designed  to  move  the  Nation 
toward  economic  health  and  stability.  They  meet  human  needs.  They  provide 
for  the  strong  defense  essential  to  our  national  security  and  to  our  continuing 
efforts  to  maintain  world  peace. 

Looking  beyond  the  bicentennial,  toward  the  year  2000,  the  practical  limits 
to  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  our  society  become  increas- 
ingly clear.  The  tremendous  growth  of  our  domestic  assistance  programs  in 
recent  years  has,  on  the  whole,  been  commendable.  Much  of  the  burden  of 
aiding  the  elderly  and  the  needy  has  been  shifted  from  private  individuals  and 
institutions  to  society  as  a  whole,  as  the  Federal  Government's  income  transfer 
programs  have  expanded  their  coverage. 

These  programs  cannot,  however,  continue  to  expand  at  the  rates  they  have 
experienced  over  the  past  two  decades.  Spending  by  all  levels  of  government  now 
makes  up  a  third  of  our  national  output.  Were  the  growth  of  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  to  continue  for  the  next  two  decades  at  the  same  rates  as  in  the 
past  20  years,  total  government  spending  would  grow  to  more  than  half  of  our 
national  output.  We  cannot  permit  this  to  occur.  Taxation  of  individuals  and 
businesses  to  pay  for  such  expansion  would  simply  become  insupportably  heavy. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  conservative  or  liberal  ideology.  It  is  hard  fact,  easily 
demonstrated  by  simple  extrapolation.  We  must  begin  to  limit  the  rate  of  growth 
of  our  budgetary  commitments  in  the  domestic  assistance  area  to  sustainable 
levels. 

The  growth  of  these  domestic  assistance  programs  has  taken  place  in  a  largely 
unplanned,  piecemeal  fashion.  This  has  resulted  in  too  many  overlapping  pro- 
grams, lack  of  coordination,  and  inequities.  Some  of  the  less  needy  now  receive 
a  disproportionate  share  of  Federal  benefits,  while  some  who  are  more  needy 
receive  less.  We  must  redouble  the  efforts  of  the  past  five  years  to  rationalize 
and  streamline  these  programs.  This  means  working  toward  a  stable  and  inte- 
grated system  of  programs  that  reflects  the  conscience  of  a  compassionate  society 
but  avoids  a  growing  preponderance  of  the  public  sector  over  the  private.  It 
also  means  decentralizing  Government  operations  and  developing  a  closer 
partnership  among  the  Federal  Government,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  individual  private  citizen. 

The  Congress  will  approach  this  budget  in  a  new  way,  with  new  legislative 
machinery  and  procedures.  I  pledge  to  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  to  make  this  effort  a  success.  The  tasks  before  us  provide  difficult  tests: 
to  meet  immediate  economic  problems;  to  relate  our  limited  Federal  resources 
more  clearly  to  current  national  priorities;  and  to  develop  long-term  strategies 
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for  meeting  Federal  responsibilities  as  we  begin  our  third  century.  I  am  con- 
fident of  success. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
February  3, 1975. 

note:  The  President's  message  is  printed  in  the  Office,  384  pp.  plus  appendix).  The  message  con- 
report  entitled  "The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern-  tains  illustrative  diagrams  which  have  not  been 
ment,    Fiscal    Year    1976"    (Government   Printing      reproduced  in  this  volume, 
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Memorandum  on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Programs 
for  Federal  Employees.     February  3,  1975 

Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 

I  have  issued  this  Executive  Order  [11807  of  September  28, 1974]  to  strengthen 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  programs  of  all  Federal  agencies.  It  sets 
forth  specific  duties  for  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  establish  and  maintain 
effective  occupational  safety  and  health  programs  in  these  agencies.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist  in  those  duties  and  to  issue  guidelines 
tailored  to  individual  agency  needs. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer,  the  Federal  Government  must  set  an  ex- 
ample in  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for  its 
employees.  The  Federal  Government  has  reduced  the  rate  of  workplace  injuries 
since  1965,  but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  any  avoidable  accidents  or  ill- 
nesses occur. 

The  purpose  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  to  assure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for  all  workers  in  the  Nation.  That  Act 
contains  special  provisions  to  afford  protection  to  Federal  employees.  It  assigns 
responsibility  to  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  maintain  an  effective  and 
comprehensive  program  consistent  with  the  standards  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  private  employees. 

The  issuance  of  this  Executive  Order  and  the  attached  guidelines  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  together  with  forthcoming  actions  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  promote  agency  awareness  of  the  budgetary  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram, should  aid  in  your  efforts  to  provide  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  the  employees  of  your  department  or  agency.  Only  your  personal 
attention  can  ultimately  achieve  the  goals  we  desire.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
stands  ready  to  assist  you  in  your  efforts.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  evalu- 
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ations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  your  achievements  under  the  new 
Executive  Order  and  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  The  guidelines  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of  October  9,   1974 
(39  FR  36454). 
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Message  on  the  Observance  of  the  Chinese  New  Year. 
February  3,  197) 

ON  THE  occasion  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  extend  our  very 
best  wishes  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  Chinese  ancestry.  We  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  recognition  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Chinese  Americans  en- 
rich our  way  of  life. 

This  occasion  focuses  on  your  achievements  and  provides  your  fellow  citizens 
with  a  better  appreciation  for  the  vast  cultural  traditions  which  the  Chinese 
people  have  given  to  mankind. 

May  the  Year  of  the  Hare  bring  each  of  you  happiness  and  fulfillment,  and 
may  it  also  bring  greater  prosperity  and  progress  to  our  nation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Message  on  the  Observance  of  Black  History  Week. 
February  3,  1975 

IT  IS  most  appropriate  that  Americans  set  aside  a  week  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contribution  made  to  our  nation's  life  and  culture  by  our  black  citizens. 

With  the  growth  of  the  civil  rights  movement  has  come  a  healthy  awareness 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  of  achievements  that  have  too  long  been  obscured  and 
unsung.  Emphasis  on  these  achievements  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  in 
daily  community  life  places  in  timely  perspective  the  benefits  of  working  to- 
gether as  brothers  and  sisters  regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin  for 
the  general  well-being  of  all  our  society. 

In  this  spirit,  I  urge  my  fellow  citizens  to  be  mindful  of  the  valuable  message 
conveyed  to  us  during  the  celebration  of  this  week. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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note:  Black  History  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro- American  Life  and  History, 
was  observed  February  9-15,  1975. 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Economic  Report  for  1975. 

February  3,  1975 

THIS  IS  the  morning  of  good  news.  Let  me  thank  everybody  for  joining  with 
me  today  for  the  signing  of  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  which  goes 
to  the  Congress  with  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Neither  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  Alan  Greenspan,  nor  my  own  is  very 
light  reading.  Yet,  they  both  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  recession,  in- 
flation, and  our  need  [to  adjust]  to  scarcer  and  less  accessible  energy  supplies. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  these  new  problems  are  not  easy.  They  require 
our  country  to  take  a  new  direction.  They  require  prompt  action  by  the  Congress. 
And  from  all  Americans,  we  must  ask  for  a  perseverance  and  a  willingness  to 
tolerate  some  very  painful  measures  to  regain  good  economic  health. 

The  budget  which  I  sent  to  the  Congress  today  includes  a  number  of  under- 
lying economic  projections,  including  estimates  of  the  changes  which  we  expect 
in  the  prices  and  in  the  economy.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  go 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  these  projections  at  a  press  briefing  tomorrow. 

The  projections  are  presented  as  averages  for  the  entire  year  in  the  budget. 
What  they  do  not  show  is  that  we  will  have  turned  the  economy  in  a  new  and 
more  favorable  direction  well  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  expect  an  increase  in  total  production  between  mid-1975  and  the  end  of 
1976  in  excess  of  a  5-percent  annual  rate.  This  will  add  some  2  million  workers 
to  the  Nation's  payroll  over  this  period,  so  that  unemployment— though  still 
high — will  be  going  down. 

We  estimate  a  rate  of  inflation  between  December  of  1974  and  December  of 
1975  of  a  little  more  than  9  percent.  A  little  less  than  two  percentage  points  of 
this  will  be  due  to  higher  energy  costs,  much  of  which  will  be  rebated  to  the 
economy  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts.  We  expect  price  increases  of  slightly  more 
than  7  percent  during  1976. 

While  these  projected  figures  present  no  rosy  picture,  they  forecast  the  real 
improvement  we  expect  in  the  coming  months. 

Light  reading  or  not,  these  two  reports  provide  the  underpinnings  for  both 
the  budget  and  for  the  policies  which  I  have  proposed  to  deal  with  our  problems 
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squarely.  You  will  find  no  attempt  to  evade  the  plain  truth  in  either  document. 
The  figures  used  are  honest  and  conservative,  and  we  hope  to  do  better  than 
the  forecasts. 

Some  of  our  current  problems  have  been  growing  for  years.  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  establishing  a  new  direction  for  our  economy,  not 
in  parceling  out  blame.  I  repeat  the  request,  this  time  with  an  even  greater 
urgency.  If  we  fail  to  act  jointly,  there  will  be  blame  enough  for  everyone  among 
us. 

Thank  all  of  you  for  the  fine  work  that  you  did  on  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  And  I  think  we  can  promise  everybody  next  year  will  be  better,  won't  it? 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  the  report,  which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  the  following  day.] 

Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

ote:  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m 
ony  in   the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  W 
attended  by  members  and  staff  of  the  Council   of 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m.  at  a  cere-       Economic  Advisers. 

mony  in   the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House  For  the  text  of  the  Economic  Report,  see  Item  70. 
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Remarks  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 

Economic  Affairs  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.     February  3,  1975 

Bill  Baroody,  Governor  Busbee,  Senator  Talmadge,  Mayor  Jackson,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  public  officials,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

It  is  really  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Atlanta,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  this  conference,  this  White  House  Conference,  has  been  beneficial  not  only 
to  those  of  us  in  Government  but  to  you  in  local  government  and  those  of  you 
in  labor,  management,  and  the  professions. 

Before  I  begin,  I  want  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  to  know  that  I  have  come  to 
your  great  city  of  Atlanta  with  both  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  the  entire  world  is  talking  about  the  "Big  M's"  stunning  first  round  k.o.  of 
Muhammad  Ali.1  The  bad  news  is  Muhammad  Ali  wants  a  rematch.  [Laughter] 
No,  I  am  only  kidding,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  knew  you  could  handle  yourself  when  I 
saw  those  trunks  you  were  wearing.  I  figured  anyone  who  goes  around  in  pants 
like  that  better  know  how  to  fight.  [Laughter] 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  attend  this  year's  first  White  House 

1  The  President  was  referring  to  a  mock  boxing  match  between  Mayor  Jackson  and  world  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  Muhammad  Ali  held  the  previous  week  as  part  of  Black  Atlanta  Week  celebrations. 
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Conference  on  Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs.  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  very 
eventful,  productive  day,  so  I  will  not  try  to  repeat  the  points  that  other  speakers 
have  already  made.  But  I  would  like  to  stress  one  thing  about  these  conferences — 
their  diversity. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  for  example,  as  Bill  Baroody  indicated,  some  15  different 
Georgia  organizations  have  participated — organizations  representing  the  whole 
spectrum  of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  civic  activities. 

This  being  the  second  such  conference  that  I  have  attended — one  in  Portland, 
Oregon,2  and  one  here — I  know  that  this  diversity  is  important  for  two  basic 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  me  and  other  Washington  officials  who  par- 
ticipate— such  as  Jim  Lynn,  Cap  Weinberger,  Bill  Seidman,  Bill  Baroody,  Frank 
Zarb,  Tom  Kleppe,  Mike  Duval — a  real  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pressing 
national  issues  with  the  people  who  are  affected  by  them  at  the  grassroots,  and 
thereby,  it  improves  the  communication  between  national  and  local  leadership. 
And  it  is  my  complete  and  total  judgment  that  only  in  this  way,  together,  can 
we  generate  the  kind  of  mutual  confidence  and  the  kind  of  mutual  trust  that  we 
will  need  to  turn  our  economy  around  and  start  America  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Secondly,  this  varied,  representative  group  is  kind  of  a  mini- America,  since 
most  of  the  participants  here  can  agree  on  the  broad  problems,  the  broad  chal- 
lenges that  we  face  individually  and  collectively — not  necessarily  on  the  details 
of  solution,  but  on  the  general  thrust.  Then,  I  think,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
for  broad  national  agreement  on  the  solutions  as  well. 

And  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you,  some  of  the  shared  con- 
cerns, the  shared  ideas  that  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  new  and  vigorous 
national  dialog  on  energy  and  on  the  economy.  For  me,  they  represent  the  com- 
mon interests  that  will  unite  us  into  action  in  the  crucial  days  ahead. 

Since  my  television  address  to  the  Nation  and  my  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  the  Congress  2  weeks  ago,  I  believe  that  this  process  of  uniting  our  people 
in  the  face  of  clear  challenges  has  made  substantial  headway.  I  see  a  broad, 
national  consensus  forming  in  at  least  five  major  problem  areas:  recession,  tax 
relief  and  reform,  jobs  and  productivity,  energy,  and  last  but:  not  least,  inflation. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  since  the  energy  crisis  began  and  recession  became 
a  major  concern,  most  Americans  are  not  only  solidly  agreed  on  the  problem 
that  we  must  solve  but  they  are  agreed  that  solutions  must  be  forthcoming 
soon. 

To  start  us  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery,  most  of  us,  for  example,  now 

3  See  1974  volume,  Item  214. 
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agree  that  our  first  order  of  national  business  must  be  an  immediate  tax  relief 
to  help  American  consumers  wage  their  own  personal  battles  against  recession. 
And  I  think  that  most  of  us  also  agree  that  the  50  million  hard-hit,  middle- 
income  Americans,  as  well  as  some  5  million  low-income  Americans,  deserve 
a  fair  tax  break. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  referring  to  farmers,  teachers,  reporters,  editors,  sec- 
retaries, salespeople,  truckdrivers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other  hard-working, 
middle-income  Americans  who  have  carried  the  bulk  of  this  country's  tax 
burden. 

I  think  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  labor,  business,  and  the  general  public 
respond  so  well  to  the  problems  of  this  recession  and  are  joining  in  the  effort 
to  solve  them. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the  many  excellent  examples 
of  voluntary  actions  taken  to  fight  the  problems  of  the  recession.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  workers  in  financially  pressed  plants,  financially  pressed  businesses 
have  agreed  to  share  shorter  working  hours  to  prevent  layoffs.  This  has  hap- 
pened, for  example,  in  the  garment  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  news- 
paper business  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  there  are  other  examples  around  the 
country. 

I  commend  these  enlightened  efforts,  for  they  are  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion. To  me,  it  is  very  reassuring  that  our  people  are  still  willing  to  pull  together 
and  share  hardships  in  difficult  times. 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  As  further  evidence  of  the  broad-gauged  na- 
tional unity  on  this  problem,  many  leaders  of  major  national  labor  organiza- 
tions, including  labor  members  of  the  President's  united  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Board,  have  strongly  supported  the  need  for  an  improved  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  American  business  as  well  as  tax  relief  for  the  American 
worker. 

It  is  this  broad  approach  that  I  think  will  restore  confidence  and  bring  about 
success  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  our  current  recession.  Now,  just  as  personal 
income  tax  rebates  totaling  some  $12  billion  will  put  more  money  back  into 
the  economy,  so  the  $4  billion  tax  benefit  that  I  have  proposed  for  business 
and  agriculture  will  provide  more  capital  to  create  more  jobs  and  greater 
productivity. 

There  have  been  many  recessions  in  our  Nation's  history.  In  fact,  in  my  26 
years  in  Washington,  the  Nation  has  undergone  at  least  five  recessions,  and  we 
have  survived  each  one  of  them.  We  will  come  through  this  one  as  well. 

But  the  energy  crisis  is  something  new  and  something  very,  very  different. 
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After  so  many  years  of  energy  abundance,  many  Americans  find  it  very,  very 
hard  to  understand  why  we  must  suddenly  take  strong  measures,  measures  that 
are  especially  difficult  during  a  recession  to  make  sure,  to  make  positive  that  we 
have  energy  to  meet  our  day-to-day  needs. 

The  answer  is  simple:  We  have  no  choice.  The  hard  decisions  have  been  post- 
poned far  too  long.  We  must  act  now  and,  as  I  see, it,  here  is  why:  Unless 
Congress  enacts  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  such  as  I  have  proposed,  or  some 
equally  comprehensive  alternative,  by  1977  we  will  be  importing  at  least  25 
percent  more  foreign  oil  than  we  are  at  the  present  time;  by  1985,  we  will  be 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  more  than  half  of  our  oil  needs. 

Let  me  put  some  figures  in  perspective  for  you.  In  1973,  we  were  importing 
roughly  6  million  barrels  per  day.  We  were  depending  upon  about  10  million 
barrels  per  day  out  of  domestic  production. 

Despite  a  voluntary  effort  at  conservation  today,  we  are  importing  a  little 
over  7  million  barrels  per  day,  primarily  because  our  domestic  production  is 
declining.  And  may  I  add,  parenthetically,  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  voluntary 
method  of  conservation  or  a  program  of  voluntary  conservation,  we  would  have 
been  importing  much  more. 

The  facts  of  life  are,  in  the  United  States,  that  our  domestic  oil  production  is 
declining,  and  it  will  continue  to  decline.  And  let  me  give  you  some  other  figures 
that  I  think  put  this  in  perspective. 

In  1970,  the  United  States  was  paying  for  foreign  oil  about  $3  billion  a  year. 
In  1974,  we  paid  for  foreign  oil  $24  billion.  In  4  years,  from  $3  billion  a  year  to 
$24  billion  a  year!  And  if  we  do  not  do  something  about  conservation  as  quickly 
as  possible,  by  1977  we  will  be  paying  $32  billion  a  year!  We  cannot  afford  it. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  continue  to  be  as  vulnerable  as  we  are  and,  as  more, 
so  we  will  be. 

I  don't  like  to  paint  a  serious  picture,  but  the  facts  are  there.  Our  vulnerability 
is  getting  worse  every  day  to  foreign  sources  of  oil,  and  that  crisis  requires  that 
we  act  and  act  promptly. 

And  now  let  me  add  a  few  comments  to  that  heartening  picture.  At  the  time 
of  the  1973-74  oil  embargo— just  to  put  it  in  another  context-^-we  were  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  for  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  our  total  oil  consumption. 
A  serious  disruption,  which  that  embargo  caused  to  our  economy,  is  minor, 
very  minor,  compared  to  what  will  happen  if  we  fail  to  start  right  now  toward 
energy  independence. 

We  can  achieve  this  independence  by  1985  under  the  program  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  program  which  encourages  energy  conservation 
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as  well  as  a  fuller  development  of  our  own  energy  resources  right  here  at  home. 
The  Presidential  proclamation  [4341]  which  I  signed  to  raise  the  tax  on  im- 
ported oil  is  a  start  in  the  direction  of  conservation.  And  I  think  it  has  also  helped 
to  move  the  Congress  to  affirmative  action. 

Yes,  I  concede  there  can  be  honest  differences  on  the  details.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  I  had  not  taken  this  action  in  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no  real 
movement  in  the  Congress  at  this  time  toward  the  hard  and  very  critical  de- 
cisions which  are  vital  to  our  long-range  survival. 

Today,  this  is  no  longer  true.  Across  America,  as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill,  there 
is  a  growing  national  consensus  on  the  critical  nature  of  the  energy  problems 
and  on  a  willingness  to  accept  hardships  to  solve  them.  I  think  this,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  a  giant  step  forward,  and  if  I  might,  let  me  give  you  the  three  basic 
fundamental  things  that  I  tried  to  do  in  the  submission  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  the  Congress. 

Number  one,  supply.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  stimulate  more  energy 
development  in  the  United  States  so  that  instead  of  a  decreasing  capability,  we 
have  an  increasing  domestic  capability  to  meet  the  problem  of  energy.  We  are 
not  only  going  to  stimulate  more  exploration  and  development  of  domestic 
crude  oil  But  we  are  going  to  try  and  utilize  to  a  greater  degree  the  vast  coal 
reserves  that  exist  in  America. 

We  have  increased,  for  example,  in  the  budget  that  I  submitted  today  to  the 
Congress,  research  and  development  on  energy  from  $1.6  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  $2.2  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  And  if  you  will  compare  it  to 
a  year  ago,  when  the  total  energy  research  and  development  was  about  $700- 
$800  million,  in  the  next  fiscal  year  with  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  we  will 
spend  $2.2  billion  on  solar,  geothermal,  et  cetera,  so  that  we  can  be  less  vul- 
nerable to  foreign  nation  actions  as  to  the  availability  of  our  supply  of  energy. 

Conservation,  the  second  point.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  save  a  million 
barrels  of  foreign  oil  a  day  this  year  and  2  million  barrels  by  1977.  It  is  attain- 
able; it  is  mandatory  that  we  achieve  that  result.  And  with  the  program  that  I 
have  recommended,  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  approve,  we  can  save  that 
much  in  foreign  oil  imports. 

Equity,  the  third  point.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  will  have  some  higher  energy 
costs.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  will  return  in  tax  rebates  or  tax  reductions  the 
money  that  is  collected  because  of  higher  energy  costs. 

State  and  local  units  of  government,  Governor,  and  Mayor  Jackson,  will  get 
back  $2  billion  this  year  because  of  higher  energy  costs  under  the  general  revenue 
sharing  formula.  Individual  taxpayers  will  get  back  $19.5  billion  because  of  the 
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higher  energy  costs  to  the  individual  taxpayer.  Business  will  get  back  $6  billion 
because  of  higher  energy  costs  to  them;  those  rebates  will  come  in  a  reduction 
in  the  corporate  income  tax  from  48  to  42  percent.  The  individual  taxpayer  will 
get  his  refund  or  rebate  by  a  change  in  the  withholding  schedules.  The  individual 
who  pays  no  taxes  will  get  an  individual  check  written  to  him  or  to  her  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Government,  whose  energy  costs  will 
go  up  about  $3  billion,  will  keep  that  in  the  till,  and  Bill  Simon  needs  it. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  will  seek  equity  so  that  nobody — government,  business, 
individual  taxpayers — will  suffer.  There  will  be  an  equalization  of  the  burden. 

The  last  point,  security.  If  this  program  is  adopted,  the  United  States,  every 
day,  will  get  more  certain  of  its  invulnerability.  It  will  be  more  certain  of  its 
international  security. 

And  so  I  plead  with  you  to  work  with  your  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  get  some  action.  We  have  diddled  and  dawdled  too  long.  We  are  not  going 
to  fiddle  while  our  energy  burns.  So,  let's  get  moving. 

Another  example,  I  think,  of  newly  forming  national  consensus  is  the  grow- 
ing public  awareness  of  the  danger  of  inflation  and,  linked  to  it,  the  need  to 
exert  some  sort  of  brake  on  runaway  Government  spending.  Putting  it  another 
way,  for  a  long,  long  time  we  have  been  deferring  payments  on  some  of  our 
bills,  and  we  now  have  a  whopper  that  is  due. 

As  you  may  know,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  before  leaving  Washington  today— 
maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  I  am  out  of  town — a  proposed  budget  of  $349.4  billion 
in  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  July  1  of  this  year.  The  projected 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  $52  billion,  a  figure  which  would  have  horri- 
fied me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  horrifies  me  as  your  President.  That  is  $1 
billion-a-day  deficit— $1  billion  a  week,  I  mean,  not  a  day.  It  is  bad  enough  a 
week. 

Well,  for  my  part,  I  renew  my  offer  to  work  with  the  94th  Congress  to  reach 
mutually  acceptable  energy  and  economic  programs.  I  have  offered  to  them  and 
to  the  American  people  a  plan.  If  the  Congress  will  come  forward  with  one  of 
its  own — a  full,  comprehensive  program,  not  just  a  series  of  individual  criti- 
cisms or  conflicting  pieces  of  legislation — I  am  sure  that  we  can  iron  out  our 
differences. 

We  have  already  been  apart  too  long,  and  the  American  people  I  don't  think 
are  going  to  wait  forever.  I  think  it  is  time  to  launch  America  on  a  new  course, 
a  recovery  course.  I  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to  move 
with  the  Congress  to  achieve  this  vital  objective. 

We  can — and  I  happen  to  think  we  will — solve  our  problems.  There  are 
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already  many  encouraging  signs  that  public  confidence  is  rallying.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  join  with  the  President  in  this  new  public  confidence.  Quick  action 
on  the  programs  I  have  proposed  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help 
assure  the  rapid  economic  turnaround  that  all  of  us  seek, 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  here  with  you  today.  I  hope 
that  each  one  of  you,  whatever  your  differences  on  some  of  the  specifics  of  the 
program  that  has  been  proposed,  will  come  out  of  this  conference  united  in 
your  resolve  to  come  to  grips  with  our  common  problems  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, to  speak  out  for  action. 

Although  I  have  submitted  a  plan,  the  United  States  still  does  not  yet  have 
a  program.  This  will  require  action  by  the  Congress  and  support  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  am  confident — as  we  look  at  the  problem  and  look  at  the  dangers 
and  see  what  has  to  be  done  between  the  Congress,  the  American  people,  and 
the  President — we  can  solve  the  problem. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:04  p.m.  in  the  introduced  by  William  J.  Baroody,  Jr.,  Assistant  to 
Phoenix  Room  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  He  was      the  President  for  Public  Liaison. 
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Annual  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  Economic  Report 
of  the  President.     February  4,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  economy  is  in  a  severe  recession.  Unemployment  is  too  high  and  will 
rise  higher.  The  rate  of  inflation  is  also  too  high  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  lowering  it.  Interest  rates  have  fallen  from  the  exceptional  peaks 
reached  in  the  summer  of  1974,  but  they  reflect  the  rate  of  inflation  and  remain 
much  too  high. 

Moreover,  even  as  we  seek  solutions  to  these  problems,  we  must  also  seek 
solutions  to  our  energy  problem.  We  must  embark  upon  effective  programs  to 
conserve  energy  and  develop  new  sources  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
our  oil  imported  from  unreliable  sources.  Failure  or  delay  in  this  endeavor  will 
mean  a  continued  increase  in  this  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

We  therefore  confront  three  problems:  the  immediate  problem  of  recession 
and  unemployment,  the  continuing  problem  of  inflation,  and  the  newer  prob- 
lem of  reducing  America's  vulnerability  to  oil  embargoes. 

These  problems  are  as  urgent  as  they  are  important.  The  solutions  we  have 
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proposed  are  the  result  of  careful  study,  but  they  will  not  produce  swift  and 
immediate  results.  I  believe  that  these  programs  and  proposals  will  be  effective. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  them  and  to  help  me  follow  through  with  further 
measures  that  changing  circumstances  may  make  desirable.  In  our  efforts  we 
must  recognize  that  the  remedies  we  devise  must  be  both  effective  and  consistent 
with  the  long-term  objectives  that  are  important  for  the  future  well-being  of  our 
economy.  For  the  sake  of  taking  one  step  forward  we  must  not  adopt  policies 
which  will  eventually  carry  us  two  steps  backward. 

As  I  proposed  to  you  in  my  State  of  the  Union  message,  the  economy  needs 
an  immediate  1-year  tax  cut  of  $16  billion.  This  is  an  essential  first  move  in  any 
program  to  restore  purchasing  power,  rebuild  the  confidence  of  consumers,  and 
increase  investment  incentives  for  business. 

Several  different  proposals  to  reduce  individual  taxes  were  considered  care- 
fully in  our  search  for  the  best  way  to  help  the  economy.  We  chose  the  method 
that  would  best  provide  immediate  stimulus  to  the  economy  without  perma- 
nently exacerbating  our  budget  problem.  Accordingly,  I  recommend  a  12  per- 
cent rebate  of  1974  taxes,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000.  The  rebate  will  be  paid 
in  two  large  lump-sum  payments  totaling  $12  billion,  the  first  beginning  in 
May  and  the  second  by  September. 

I  have  also  proposed  a  $4-billion  investment  tax  credit  which  would  encour- 
age businessmen  to  make  new  commitments  and  expenditures  now  on  projects 
that  can  be  put  in  place  this  year  or  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  the  $16-billion  tax  reduction  is  a  matter  of 
utmost  urgency  if  we  are  to  bolster  the  natural  forces  of  economic  recov- 
ery. But  in  recognizing  the  need  for  a  temporary  tax  cut,  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  increase  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  restrain  the  growth  in  Federal  spending.  I  have 
asked  Congress  to  institute  actions  which  will  pare  $17  billion  from  the  fiscal 
1976  budget.  Even  so,  we  foresee  a  deficit  of  more  than  $50  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  Moreover,  even  without  new  expenditure  initiatives,  the 
budget  deficit  is  likely  to  remain  excessively  large  in  fiscal  1977.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  will  propose  no  new  expenditure  programs  except  those  required  by 
the  energy  program. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  finding  additional  ways  to  slow  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Federal  spending.  Budget  outlays  for  new  programs  or  for 
expansion  of  existing  ones  would  have  their  economic  effect  long  after  the 
economic  recovery  gets  under  way.  It  is  essential  that  the  deficit  be  reduced 
markedly  as  the  economy  begins  to  return  toward  full  employment.  Control  of 
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expenditures  is  the  only  way  we  can  halt  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  portion 
of  our  incomes  which  Government  will  take  in  the  future. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  the  size  of  the  problem  which  we  face.  Transfer 
payments  to  individuals  by  the  Federal  Government  have  increased,  after 
adjustment  for  inflation,  by  almost  9  percent  annually  during  the  past  two 
decades.  A  continuation  of  this  trend  for  the  next  two  decades,  along  with  only 
modest  increases  in  other  Federal  expenditures  and  in  those  of  State  and  local 
governments,  would  lift  the  expenditures  by  government  at  all  levels  from  about 
one-third  of  the  gross  national  product  to  more  than  one-half.  Spending  on  this 
sca^e  would  require  a  substantial  increase  in  the  tax  burden  on  the  average 
American  family.  This  could  easily  stifle  the  incentive  and  enterprise  which  is 
essential  to  continued  improvements  in  productivity  and  in  our  standard  of 
living. 

The  achievement  of  our  independence  in  energy  will  be  neither  quick  nor 
easy.  No  matter  what  programs  are  adopted,  perseverence  by  the  American 
people  and  a  willingness  to  accept  inconvenience  will  be  required  in  order  to 
reach  this  important  goal.  The  American  economy  was  built  on  the  basis  of  low- 
cost  energy.  The  design  of  our  industrial  plants  and  production  processes  reflect 
this  central  element  in  the  American  experience.  Cheap  energy  freed  the 
architects  of  our  office  buildings  from  the  need  to  plan  for  energy  efficiency.  It 
made  private  homes  cheaper  because  expensive  insulation  was  not  required  when 
energy  was  more  abundant.  Cheap  energy  also  made  suburban  life  accessible  to 
more  citizens,  and  it  has  given  the  mobility  of  the  automobile  to  rural  and  city 
dwellers  alike. 

The  low  cost  of  energy  during  most  of  the  twentieth  century  was  made 
possible  by  abundant  resources  of  domestic  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal.  This 
era  has  now  come  to  an  end.  We  have  held  the  price  of  natural  gas  below  the 
levels  required  to  encourage  investment  in  exploration  and  development  of  new 
supplies,  and  below  the  price  which  would  have  encouraged  more  careful  use. 
By  taking  advantage  of  relatively  inexpensive  foreign  supplies  of  oil,  we  im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  and  saved  our  own  oil  for  future  use.  By 
neglecting  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  import  disruptions,  however,  we  left 
ourselves  overly  dependent  upon  unreliable  foreign  supplies. 

Present  circumstances  and  the  future  security  of  the  American  economy  leave 
no  choice  but  to  adjust  to  a  higher  relative  price  of  energy  products.  We  have,  in 
fact,  already  begun  to  do  so,  although  I  emphasize  that  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
Consumers  have  already  become  more  conscious  of  energy  efficiency  in  their 
purchases.  The  higher  cost  of  energy  has  already  induced  industry  to  save  energy 
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by  introducing  new  production  techniques  and  by  investing  in  energy-conserv- 
ing capital  equipment.  These  efforts  must  be  stimulated  and  maintained  until 
our  consumption  patterns  and  our  industrial  structure  adjust  to  the  new  relation- 
ship between  the  costs  of  energy,  labor,  and  capital. 

This  process  of  adjustment  has  been  slowed  because  U.S.  energy  costs  have 
not  been  allowed  to  increase  at  an  appropriate  rate.  Prices  of  about  two-thirds 
of  our  domestic  crude  oil  are  still  being  held  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  imported 
oil,  and  natural  gas  prices  are  being  held  at  even  lower  levels.  Such  artificially 
low  prices  encourage  the  wasteful  use  of  energy  and  inhibit  future  production. 
If  there  is  no  change  in  our  pricing  policy  for  domestic  energy  and  in  our  con- 
sumption habits,  by  1985  one-half  of  our  oil  will  have  to  be  imported,  much  of  it 
from  unreliable  sources.  Since  our  economy  depends  so  heavily  on  energy,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  make  ourselves  less  vulnerable  to  supply  cutoffs  and  the 
monopolistic  pricing  of  some  foreign  oil  producers. 

The  need  for  reliable  energy  supplies  for  our  economy  is  the  foundation  of 
my  proposed  energy  program.  The  principal  purpose  is  to  permit  and  encourage 
our  economy  to  adjust  its  consumption  of  energy  to  the  new  realities  of  the 
market  place  during  the  last  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  reduction  in 
our  dependence  on  unreliable  sources  of  oil  will  require  Government  action, 
but  even  in  this  vital  area  the  role  of  Government  in  economic  life  should  be 
limited  to  those  functions  that  it  can  perform  better  than  the  private  sector. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  us  in  resolving  our  energy  problem:  the  first  is 
administered  rationing  and  allocation;  the  second  is  use  of  the  price  mechanism. 
An  energy  rationing  program  might  be  acceptable  for  a  brief  period,  but  an 
effective  program  will  require  us  to  hold  down  consumption  for  an  extended 
period.  A  rationing  program  for  a  period  of  5  years  or  more  would  be  both 
intolerable  and  ineffective.  The  costs  in  slower  decision  making  alone  would  be 
enormous.  Rationing  would  mean  that  every  new  company  would  have  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  license  to  purchase  or  sell  fuel.  It  would  mean  that  any 
new  plant  expansion  or  any  new  industrial  process  would  require  approval.  It 
would  mean  similar  restrictions  on  homebuilders,  who  already  find  it  impossible 
in  much  of  the  Nation  to  obtain  natural  gas  hookups.  After  5  or  10  years  such  a 
rigid  program  would  surely  sap  the  vitality  of  the  American  economy  by 
substituting  bureaucratic  decisions  for  those  of  the  market  place.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  devise  a  fair  long-term  rationing  system.  The  only  practical  and 
effective  way  to  achieve  energy  independence,  therefore,  is  by  allowing  prices 
of  oil  and  gas  to  move  higher — high  enough  to  discourage  consumption  and 
encourage  the  exploration  and  development  of  new  energy  sources. 
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I  have,  therefore,  recommended  an  excise  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  an  import  fee  on  imported  oil,  as  well  as  decontrol  of  the  price 
of  crude  oil.  These  actions  will  raise  the  price  of  all  energy-intensive  products  and 
reduce  oil  consumption  and  imports.  I  have  requested  the  Congress  to  enact  a  tax 
on  producers  of  domestic  crude  oil  to  prevent  windfall  profits  as  a  result  of  price 
decontrol. 

Other  aspects  of  my  program  will  provide  assurances  that  imports  will  not  be 
allowed  to  disrupt  the  domestic  energy  market.  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  allow  more  use  of  coal  without  major  environmental  damage,  and  incen- 
tives to  speed  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  and  synthetic  fuels  will 
simultaneously  increase  domestic  energy  production. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  energy  package  will  reduce  the  damage  from  any  future 
import  disruption  to  manageable  proportions.  The  energy  program  however 
will  entail  costs.  The  import  fee  and  tax  combination  will  raise  approximately 
$30  billion  from  energy  consumers.  However,  I  have  also  proposed  a  fair  and 
equitable  program  of  permanent  tax  reductions  to  compensate  consumers  for 
these  higher  costs.  These  will  include  income  tax  reductions  of  $16  billion  for 
individuals,  along  with  direct  rebates  of  $2  billion  to  low-income  citizens  who 
pay  little  or  no  taxes,  corporate  tax  reductions  of  $6  billion,  a  $2-billion  increase 
in  revenue  sharing  payments  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  a  $3-billion 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures. 

Although  appropriate  fiscal  and  energy  policies  are  central  to  restoring  the 
balance  of  our  economy,  they  will  be  supplemented  by  initiatives  in  a  number 
of  other  areas.  I  was  pleased  to  sign  into  law  in  December  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  which  provides  extended  benefits  and  expanded  coverage 
for  the  unemployed.  The  budget  also  provides  for  a  significant  expansion  in 
public  service  employment.  I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  remove  the  remaining 
restrictions  on  agricultural  production  and  enact  legislation  to  strengthen  finan- 
cial institutions  and  assist  the  financial  position  of  corporations.  I  have  also  asked 
for  actions  to  strengthen  the  Administration's  antitrust  investigative  power  and 
to  permit  more  competition  in  the  transportation  industry. 

We  sometimes  discover  when  we  seek  to  accomplish  several  objectives  simul- 
taneously that  the  goals  are  not  always  completely  compatible.  Action  to  achieve 
one  goal  sometimes  works  to  the  detriment  of  another.  I  recognize  that  the 
$16-billion  anti-recession  tax  cut,  which  adds  to  an  already  large  Federal  deficit, 
might  delay  achieving  price  stability.  But  a  prompt  tax  cut  is  essential.  My  pro- 
gram will  raise  the  price  of  energy  to  consumers;  but  when  completed  this 
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necessary  adjustment  should  not  hamper  our  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a 
much  slower  rate  of  increase  in  the  general  price  level  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  we  face  our  short-term  problems,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  future 
implications  of  our  policy  initiatives.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  must  support 
the  economy  during  1975.  In  supporting  the  economy,  however,  we  must  not 
allow  victory  in  the  battle  against  inflation  to  slip  beyond  our  grasp.  It  is  vital 
that  we  look  beyond  the  unemployment  problem  to  the  need  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion in  inflation  not  only  in  1975  but  also  in  1976  and  beyond. 

The  future  economic  well-being  of  our  Nation  requires  restoring  a  greater 
measure  of  price  stability.  This  will  call  for  more  responsible  policies  by  your 
Government.  The  stakes  are  high.  Inflation  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  incomes,  squeezes  profits,  and  distorts  our  capital  markets.  The  ability  of 
our  free  economy  to  provide  an  ever  higher  standard  of  living  would  be  weak- 
ened. We  must  not  be  lulled  into  a  belief  that  inflation  need  no  longer  be  a 
major  concern  of  economic  policy  now  that  the  rate  at  which  prices  are  increas- 
ing appears  to  be  slowing. 

The  proposals  I  have  made  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  recession,  inflation, 
and  energy  recognize  that  the  American  economy  is  more  and  more  a  part  of 
the  world  economy.  What  we  do  affects  the  economies  of  other  nations,  and 
what  happens  abroad  affects  our  economy.  Close  communication,  coordination 
of  policies,  and  consultations  with  the  leaders  of  other  nations  will  be  essential 
as  we  deal  with  our  economic  and  financial  difficulties,  many  of  which  are 
common  to  all  the  industrial  countries  of  the  Western  World. 

We  are  already  cooperating  to  ensure  that  the  international  monetary  system 
withstands  the  precsures  placed  on  it  by  higher  oil  prices.  The  passage  of  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974  will  make  it  possible  to  begin  critical  negotiations 
this  year  on  further  liberalizing  the  international  trading  system,  and  we  will 
continue  to  work  with  other  countries  toward  solutions  to  the  special  problems 
of  food  and  energy. 

The  economic  problems  that  have  emerged  during  the  1970's  are  difficult. 
Some  of  them  reflect  years  of  misdirection.  Our  efforts  to  solve  the  Nation's 
economic  difficulties  must  be  directed  toward  solutions  that  will  not  give  rise 
to  even  bigger  problems  later.  The  year  1975  must  be  the  one  in  which  we  face 
our  economic  problems  and  start  the  course  toward  real  solutions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
February  4,  1975. 
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Note:  The  President's  message,  together  with  the  President,  Transmitted  to  the  Congress  Febru- 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad-  ary  1975"  (Government  Printing  Office,  359  pp.). 
visers,   is  printed   in  the  "Economic  Report  of  the 
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Remarks  in  Atlanta  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  America. 
February  4,  1915 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Senator  Talmadge,  my  former  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Governor  Busbee,  Mayor  Jackson,  other  distinguished  public 
officials,  Mr.  Ambassadors,  01 C  workers  and  executives: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  very  wonderful  occasion  today,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  warm 
and  friendly  welcome. 

I  do  thank  you,  Dr.  Sullivan,  for  inviting  me  to  this  convention,  primarily 
because  I  admire  the  job  that  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  are 
doing  in  training  disadvantaged  Americans  so  they  can  acquire  the  absolutely 
essential  needed  skills.  Last  year,  as  Dr.  Sullivan  indicated,  I  visited  Reverend 
Sullivan's  Philadelphia  for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  Pioneer  Center.  I  came  away 
encouraged  by  what  I  saw,  inspired  by  Leon  Sullivan's  enthusiasm  and,  I  must 
add,  exhausted  by  trying  to  follow  him  up  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  And  I  will 
add,  parenthetically,  I  got  a  fairly  good  lobbying  job  last  year.  But  I  must  say, 
in  1975  he  has  become  more  subtle.  [Laughter] 

You  all  know  the  success  of  OIC  can  be  attributed  to  the  personal  attention 
given  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  untrained  worker  and  the 
high  degree  of  local  involvement.  It  is  encouraging,  extremely  encouraging  to 
me  to  see  businessmen  from  the  largest  corporations  to  the  small  neighborhood 
store  working  in  local  communities  to  help  solve  local  problems.  And  I  know 
precisely  and  very  emphatically  the  job  that  was  done  in  my  hometown  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — and  incidentally,  our  mayor,  Lyman  Parks,  is  one 
of  the  140  black  mayors  in  the  United  States. 

The  emphasis  on  training  skills  needed  in  local  areas  has  always  been  a  part 
of  OIC,  and  that  emphasis  is  more  important  today  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  In  moving  beyond  the  original  goal  of  helping  urban  blacks,  OIC 
has  wisely  and  very  properly  reached  into  the  lives  of  Mexican-Americans, 
Indians,  and  whites,  OIC's  creed,  "We  help  ourselves,"  is  not  just  for  the  disad- 
vantaged American  trying  to  improve  his  life,  but  for  all  of  us. 
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Taking  a  page  from  Dr.  Sullivan,  I  have  outlined  an  economic  and  energy 
program  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Congress  to  allow  us,  all  of  us  213  million 
Americans,  to  help  ourselves  out  of  our  current  difficulties.  My  plan,  like  all 
self-help,  requires  some  sacrifice.  It  requires  some  energy,  some  time,  and  some 
dedication.  And  those  are  hallmarks  in  the  creed  of  an  OIC. 

For  one  thing,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  for  energy  for  a  long 
time  to  come  until  we  in  this  country  can  produce  enough  energy  for  our  needs 
at  home.  Now,  some  critics  of  what  I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  suggest  it  is  possible  to  solve  our  problems  without 
making  serious  demands  on  all  of  the  American  people.  Some  of  the  critics 
have  picked  out  one  out  of  a  series  of  interconnected  problems  and  offered  a 
seemingly  popular  solution  to  meet  that  particular  piece  of  the  difficulty. 

I  might  say,  this  is  like  looking  at  a  3-hour  test  or  a  3-hour  examination 
and  picking  one  question  to  give  an  answer.  You  know,  it  is  always  a  good 
way  to  flunk  a  test.  As  I  looked  back  on  my  academic  efforts,  you  cannot  get 
a  passing  grade  in  an  examination  by  just  answering  one  of  50  questions.  You 
have  to  answer  all  50  and  do  the  best  you  can. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  and  conviction  that  what  I  have  recommended  to 
improve  our  economy  and  to  solve  our  energy  program — it  tackles  all  of  the 
questions  and  offers  answers  that  I  am  convinced  will  work.  Now,  all  answers, 
we  well  know,  are  not  easy  or  politically  appealing,  but  they  meet  the  problems 
head-on.  To  those  who  question  the  decision  to  work  on  the  energy  problem  at 
a  time  when  the  Nation  faces  both  inflation  and  recession,  I  respectfully  say 
this:  The  energy  problem  will  not  wait;  besides,  it  is  a  big  part  of  our  economic 
problem. 

For  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  talk  and  more  talk  and  more  talk  about 
the  dangers  of  our  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  During  the  embargo, 
we  found  out  how  real  that  particular  danger  was,  and  still  no  hard  choices  were 
made.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  we  must  reduce  our  foreign  oil  con- 
sumption. We  must  encourage  domestic  production.  We  must  speed  up  the  use 
of  other  energy  sources  such  as  coal  and  nuclear  and  solar  power.  We  must 
develop  new  methods  of  producing  energy. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to*  you  that  in  the  budget  that  went  to  the  Congress  just 
yesterday,  I  have  requested  the  appropriation  of  some  $2,200  million  so  that  we 
can  develop  those  necessary  domestic  capabilities  of  energy — and  geothermal, 
solar,  and  other  unique  and  different  sources  of  energy. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  1960's — and  that  is  not  too  long  ago  for  some  of  us  to 
remember.  This  country  had  a  surplus  of  capacity  of  crude  oil  which  we  were 
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all  able  to  take  advantage  of.  And  we  were  able,  because  of  the  availability,  to 
use  this  surplus  when  their  sources  were  disrupted.  Unfortunately,  this  sur- 
plus vanished,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  United  States  today  imports  more  than 
one-third  of  its  oil  from  other  nations.  Unless  we  act,  by  the  mid-1 980's  that 
dependence  on  imported  oil  will  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  oil  we 
use  in  America. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  trend  must  stop,  because  among  other  reasons,  we 
cannot  afford  the  $24  billion  we  sent  out  of  the  country  last  year  to  pay  for 
foreign  oil  imports.  That  outflow  represents  not  only  dollars  but  jobs.  If  the 
present  trend  continues,  more  than  10  percent  of  the  national  employment  and 
output  would  be  subject  to  decisions  of  countries  whose  national  interests  might 
not  match  our  own. 

The  more  oil  we  import,  the  more  damage  another  embargo  would  do  to 
our  economy.  For  instance,  industries  forced  into  cutbacks  by  the  lack  of  fuel 
would  in  turn  be  forced  into  laying  off  workers — perhaps,  unfortunately,  many 
of  your  trainees.  It  is  tragic  but,  unfortunately,  true  that  workers  hired  last  are 
usually  the  first  to  go  in  such  a  crisis. 

Another  embargo  could  or  might  cripple  our  economy,  making  us  much 
more  vulnerable  not  only  economically  but  in  the  field  of  national  defense  as 
well.  In  short,  we  are  not  really  talking  about  whether  to  act,  but  how  to  act. 
The  longer  the  debate,  the  greater  the  delay.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater 
the  problem. 

Obviously,  our  national  vulnerability  is  aggravated  as  America  procrastinates. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  "fiddle  while  energy  burns,"  if  I  might  quote  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

There  is  on  one-shot,  painless  answer  to  the  complex  energy  problem  that 
faces  all  213  million  Americans.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  oil  consump- 
tion unless  we  also  encourage  domestic  oil  production.  These  measures  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  drive  to  get  maximum  efficiency  out  of  all  the  energy  that  we 
use  and  in  a  national  search  for  new  and  better  energy  sources. 

When  I  see  or  read  some  of  the  proposals  that  come  from  my  friends  on 
Capital  Hill,  I  am  sometimes  reminded  of  the  difference  between  washing  a 
car  on  the  one  hand  and  having  it  tuned  up  on  the  other.  Washing  the  car  will 
make  it  very  shiny,  but  it  will  not  make  it  run  any  better.  Some  proposals  do  look 
shiny  until  you  examine  them  in  detail  and  in  depth.  But  even  if  they  are  shiny 
on  the  outside,  in  most  cases  they  will  not  make  the  car  run  any  better. 

Now,  one  of  those  shiny  solutions  that  some  have  advocated — and  I  do  not 
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challenge  their  motives  whatsoever — is  rationing.  But  it  is  my  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  it  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

To  make  the  program  work,  we  would  have  to  ration  not  for  6  months,  not 
for  1  year,  but  a  minimum  of  5  years.  And  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  10-year 
program  to  solve  the  problems  of  energy,  which  we  need,  you  would  look  down 
the  road  of  a  10-year  prospect  of  rationing.  I  do  not  think  it  will  work  that  long. 

Now,  let  me  speak,  if  I  might,  in  considering  this  alternative.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  the  Congress  legislates  gas  rationing  there  will  be  about  140  million 
licensed  automobile  drivers  in  the  country  who  would  be  eligible  for  their  quota. 
Incidentally,  we  have  about  295  million  gallons  of  gasoline  available  every  day. 
Now,  if  they  were  to  cut  back  from  their  present  average  usage  of  50  gallons  per 
month — that  is  the  national  average — to  36  gallons  per  month  to  achieve  the 
necessary  savings,  which  is  the  saving  of  1  million  barrels  of  foreign  imported 
oil  per  day,  that  would  leave  each  individual  with  about  9  gallons  per  week. 

Now,  what  happens — and  this  is  a  very  legitimate  question — to  those  who 
absolutely  need  more  gas  to  get  to  school,  to  work,  or  to  shop  for  food  ?  There 
would  have  to  be  machinery  set  up  to  administer  the  program  and  handle  ap- 
peals. And  that  machinery,  we  know  from  past  experience,  could  range  from  a 
vast  Federal  bureaucracy  to  smalltown  boards  to  decide,  for  instance,  who 
would  receive  that  extra  ration,  and  would  put  an  automatic  system  of  redtape 
at  all  levels  and  in  every  town  and  in  the  life  of  every  driver. 

Unfortunately,  no  group  in  this  country  is  more  familiar  with  Government 
bureaucracy  than  low-income  families  who  often  must  depend  on  Government 
assistance  to  survive.  Again,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  and  judgment  that  ration- 
ing would  penalize  low-income  Americans,  because  those  who  needed  extra 
gas  would  be  forced  to  buy  coupons  above  the  rationing  quota  from  those  who 
would  use  less  than  the  allotment. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  estimates  these  coupons  could  sell  for 
about  $1.20  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline,  all  of  this  on  top  of  the  existing  price  of 
gasoline  today.  I  think  this  is  logical  to  conclude  that  it  would  mean  gasoline 
bought  with  those  extra  purchased  coupons  could  cost  as  much  as  $1.75  per 
gallon.  We  know  that  this  would  take  a  great  big  chunk  out  of  the  income 
of  the  farmer  who  must  drive  50  miles  to  the  market  or  the  commuter  who  must 
use  his  car  to  get  to  work  or  the  salesman  who  has  no  other  way  to  reach  his 
customers  or  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  become  dependent  upon  their 
cars  for  everything  from  their  livelihood  to  their  lives. 

And  yet,  there  is  another  unfortunate  aspect  of  rationing — it  would  be  the 
emphasis  on  consumption  instead  of  reducing  consumption.  Under  tRe  pro- 
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posals  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress,  Americans  would  be  forced  to  make 
some  hard  decisions  on  how  to  reduce  their  use  of  gasoline  to  the  minimum; 
under  rationing,  Americans  would  be  concerned  with  the  ways  that  they 
could  obtain  more  gasoline.  And  in  short,  rationing  would  not  be  a  quick  solu- 
tion or  even  an  easy  solution  or,  in  my  judgment,  even  a  fair  solution. 

It  would  restrict  the  basic  freedom  that  we  think  is  important  in  America,  the 
basic  freedom  of  movement  in  this  country,  while  failing  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  very  diverse  needs  of  Americans  for  transportation. 

Even  if  it  were  workable — which  I  do  not  think  it  is — gasoline  rationing 
would  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  that  we  face  as  a  country.  And  the 
heart  of  that  problem  is  reducing  total  oil  consumption.  Gasoline  is  only  about 
40  percent  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil.  The  gasoline  rationing  advocates  offer  no 
solution,  to  my  knowledge,  on  how  to  save  on  the  other  60  percent  of  that  barrel 
of  crude  oil. 

Our  current  national  situation  on  energy  is  very  much  like  having  a  disease. 
If  we  do  not  accept  painful  treatment  now,  leading  to  a  cure,  the  disease  will 
only  get  worse.  Like  a  disease,  the  energy  problem  will  not  spontaneously  disap- 
pear; neither  will  it  be  cured  by  some  Congressional  aspirin.  We  need  a  compre- 
hensive, solid,  constructive  solution  if  we  are  going  to  end  our  vulnerability  to 
foreign  oil  imports. 

Our  twin  economic  problems  of  recession  and  inflation  are  part  of  that  disease 
which  must  also  be  treated  swiftly  and  firmly.  The  stimulant  of  a  tax  rebate 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  recession  will  not  be  enough  without  other  measures. 
That  is  why  the  $16  billion  tax  rebate  that  I  have  proposed  is  tied  into  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  will  put  $12  billion  into  the  pockets  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  provide  a  $4  billion  tax  incentive  to  business  and  to  agriculture  to 
expand  productivity  and  to  create  more  jobs. 

The  importance  of  making  this  rebate  available  to  business  can  be  seen  in  this 
simple  statistic.  Businessmen  here  know  precisely  what  I  am  talking  about.  It 
takes  $12,000  of  equipment  and  plant  to  support  every  job.  Some  jobs  require  a 
greater  investment.  We  have  to  encourage  investment  if  plant  capacity  is  to 
expand  and  if  jobs  are  to  be  created,  if  our  economy  is  to  grow  and  prosper  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

This  audience,  I  have  observed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  business 
and  the  problems  of  the  jobseeker,  and  I  think  you  know  very  well  that  the  fate 
of  both  are  closely  intertwined. 

At  the  same  time,  you  also  realize  that  middle-income  Americans  who  carry 
the  tax  burden  of  the  Nation  must  not  be  penalized  for  their  success.  Disad- 
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vantaged  Americans  must  be  encouraged  to  train  for  new  jobs,  for  higher  in- 
come, for  a  better  standard  of  living.  And  these  incentives  to  the  people  that  you 
work  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis  must  not  be  removed;  they  should  be  available. 
As  you  train  these  people,  they  must  have  the  inspiration  and  the  incentive  and 
the  availability  to  move  up  that  social  and  economic  ladder. 

When  those  final  tough  decisions  were  made,  or  as  I  was  tackling  the  energy 
problem,  fighting  recession,  and  working  on  inflation,  I  did  my  very  best  to  see 
that  the  burden  was  shared  fairly  among  all  peoples — individuals  as  well  as 
business — and  I  can  assure  you,  the  special  problems  of  low-income  Americans 
were  considered  very  carefully  in  the  decisions  that  were  made.  And  if  you 
will  look  at  the  total  package,  the  plan  to  stimulate  and  stabilize  and  improve 
our  economy  and  the  plan  to  give  us  energy  independence,  you  will  find  that 
the  fate  of  all  Americans  was  carefully  considered  and  appropriate — in  fact, 
special  consideration  was  given  to  the  less  well-off.  And  if  the  Congress  will  act 
affirmatively  on  the  total  program,  those  who  are  disadvantaged  will  be  given 
financial  assistance  and  given  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  lot  through 
OIC. 

But  what  we  have  to  recognize — and  that  is  what  Dr.  Sullivan  said  so  elo- 
quently— is  the  fate  of  all  Americans  rides  upon  our  mutual  success  in  over- 
coming present  problems.  And  these  problems  require  a  total  commitment 
that  looks  down  the  road  to  total  solutions. 

A  secure  economic-energy  future  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  join  in  this  common  effort,  and  I  believe  very  deeply  in  this  common 
willingness.  I  believe  Americans  will  accept  the  sacrifices  of  today  for  a  stronger 
and  a  better  country  tomorrow.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  that  we  will 
help  ourselves  overcome  the  problems  we  face  in  the  economy,  the  energy 
difficulties  that  are  on  our  doorstep,  and  in  the  process,  make  us  a  better  people 
individually  and  collectively — a  better  people,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  our 
posterity. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:10  p.m.  in  the  Grand  the    Ambassadors    or    their    representatives    from 

Ballroom  at  the  Marriott  Hotel.  In  his  opening  re-  Mauritius,  Sierra  Leone,  Zambia,  Ghana,  Cameroon, 

marks,  he  referred  to  Rev.  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  Nigeria,  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  OIC,  and 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  4,  1975 

The  President.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Atlanta.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  stay,  and  am  looking  forward  to  this  press  conference. 
Mr.  Cutts  of  the  Atlanta  paper  [Beau  Cutts,  Atlanta  Constitution]. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[1.]  Q.  In  the  last  24  hours  you  have  spoken  at  length  about  domestic  con- 
cerns. I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  options  you  will  have  to  help  maintain  a 
non-Communist  government  in  Vietnam  if  the  Congress  does  not  go  along  with 
your  supplemental  appropriation  request  as  well  as  this  fiscal  year  76  request 
for  Vietnam? 

The  President.  If  the  Congress  does  not  respond  to  the  requested  additional 
military  assistance  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  an  amount  which  the  Congress 
last  year  previously  authorized,  it  will  certainly  complicate  the  military  situa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  South  Vietnamese  on  their  own,  with  our  financial  assistance,  our  mili- 
tary aid,  have  done  very  well,  but  the  Congress  did  not  fully  fund  the  requested 
military  assistance  that  was  requested.  I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  funds  the 
additional  money  that  I  have  proposed  for  this  fiscal  year  and  continues  the 
money  that  I  have  recommended  for  next  fiscal  year,  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
and  will  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  aggressors  from  the  North. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  the  question  is,  if  the  Congress  fails  to  do  that,  what  options  will 
you  have  then? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  for  me  to  answer  that  question 
is  at  the  present.  I,  in  the  first  place,  believe  the  Congress  will  fund  the  money 
that  I  have  requested,  and  if  they  do,  then  I  have  no  need  to  look  at  any  other 
options,  because  they  will  be  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

The  good  judgment  of  the  Congress  will  fund.  The  South  Vietnamese  will 
defend  themselves.  And  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  other  needed  options. 

Yes,  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  a  Congressman  and  called  for  the 
impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas,  did  you  have  access  or  were  you  slipped  any 
secret  FBI  data  ? 
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The  President.  I  do  not  know  what  the  source  was  of  information  that  was 
given  to  me,  but  I  was  given  information  by  a  high-ranking  official  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  do  not  know  what  the  source  of  that  information  was. 

Q.  Was  it  Attorney  General  Mitchell,  then  Attorney  General  Mitchell  ? 

The  President.  It  was  not  the  Attorney  General,  John  Mitchell. 

Q.  Was  it  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ? 

The  President.  It  was  not.  Two  times  and  you  are  out,  Helen.  [Laughter] 

CANDIDACY  IN   1976 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  story  that  Senator  Howard  Baker  from 
up  here  in  Tennessee  is  seriously  considering  seeking  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. In  view  of  a  late  poll  which  gives  you  a  rating  of  60  percent  negative  with 
the  American  people,  in  view  of  your  findings  here,  sir,  what  is  your  feeling 
about  any  chance  or  any  opportunity  you  will  seek  a  full  term  as  President? 

The  President.  I  have  indicated  that  it  is  my  intention  to  be  a  candidate  in 
1976,  and  of  course,  in  our  system  anybody  can,  if  they  so  desire,  qualify  to  be 
a  candidate  in  any  primary.  I  can  only  indicate  what  my  intention  might  be, 
and  I  pass  no  judgment  on  what  anybody  else  might  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  economic  situation,  though,  that  you  will  be  able  to  lick 
it,  of  course,  increasing  your  chances  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  economic  situation  in  1976  will  be  an  im- 
proving economic  picture.  It  won't  perhaps  be  as  good  as  we  would  like  it,  but 
I  believe  that  unemployment  will  be  going  down  and  employment  will  be  going 
up,  and  we  will  be  doing  a  considerable  amount  better  in  the  battle  against 
inflation  than  we  did  in  the  last  12  months. 

So,  with  the  optimism  that  I  think  will  come  from  more  employment,  less 
unemployment,  and  a  better  battle  against  inflation,  I  think  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances will  be  good  enough  to  justify  at  least  my  seeking  reelection. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  BREZHNEV  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  left  Vladivostok  in  November,  we  were 
led  to  understand  that  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  would  be  in  Washington  in 
May  or  June.  The  time  is  running  short;  a  lot  has  happened  in  American-Soviet 
relations  since  then.  Do  you  still  look  forward  to  welcoming  Mr.  Brezhnev  just 
3  or  4  months  from  now  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press],  I  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  General  Secretary  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of 
1975.  The  negotiations  which  we  concluded  in  Vladivostok  are  moving  along 
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in  the  negotiations  that  are  necessary  to  put  the  final  draft.  These  negotiations 
are  taking  place  in  Geneva. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  reconcile  any  of  the  relatively  minor  differ- 
ences. The  basic  agreement  is  still  in  effect,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
welcome  the  General  Secretary  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1975,  and 
I  look  forward  to  it. 

ECONOMIC  AND  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Alva  Haywood,  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association.  Your  program  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  energy  and  the 
economic  situation  is  submitted  to  Congress  as  a  package,  and  you  are  asking 
Congress  to  approve  this  as  a  package.  The  concern,  sir,  is  that  Congress  will  lift 
out  points  of  your  program,  substitute  points  of  their  program,  and  leave  some 
areas  lacking.  Would  you  comment  on  the  possibilities  of  such  a  situation  ? 

The  President.  It  is  true,  as  you  have  stated,  that  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  plan  or  program  to  solve  our  energy  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  that  we  sent  to  the  Congress  is  about  196  pages,  and  that  did  not 
include  the  tax  proposals,  because  a  President  does  not  submit,  in  writing,  tax 
proposals;  he  submits  the  ideas.  And  it  did  not  include  the  proposal  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  strip  mining  bill  of  1975.  But  this  is  a  comprehensive,  inter- 
related program  to  solve  our  energy  problem  by  reducing  consumption  and 
stimulating  additional  production. 

The  Congress,  I  hope,  will  consider  it  as  a  package.  Now,  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  package,  I  think  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  come  up  with  their 
package.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  pick  and  choose  with  press  release  answers. 
They  have  to  have  something  solid. 

Now,  if  they  want  to  change,  in  a  minor  way,  a  part  of  my  package,  I  will 
understand  it.  But  they  cannot  come  up  with  a  part  of  an  answer,  because  the 
problem  is  altogether  too  broad  and  sweeping.  It  affects  us  in  industry,  in  our 
homes,  in  our  driving,  et  cetera.  I  just  hope  the  Congress  understands  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  and  will  act  accordingly. 

unemployment 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  recently  in  Washington,  the  big  city  mayors  expressed 
concern  over  the  high  unemployment  rate,  particularly  in  the  cities  where  it 
runs,  as  you  know,  much  ahead  of  the  national  unemployment  rate.  Consider- 
ing that  your  Budget  Message  predicts  that  we  may  have  high  unemployment 
for  up  to  another  year  to  18  months,  have  your  advisers  given  you  any  forecast 
on  the  possible  effect  in  terms  of  the  concern  of  the  mayors,  which  was  a  return 
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to  urban  violence,  the  possible  effect  of  continued  high  unemployment  for 
such  a  prolonged  period  of  time  ? 

The  President.  I  did  notice  the  request  of  the  mayors  for  an  additional 
$15  billion  over  and  above  what  I  have  recommended  in  helping  the  cities 
through  general  revenue  sharing,  through  the  community  development  pro- 
gram, through  the  emergency  unemployment  program.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
bination of  recommendations  I  have  made — in  those  I  have  mentioned  and 
some  others — will  meet  the  problems  in  our  major  metropolitan  cities,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  go  beyond  those  in  meeting  the  particular  prob- 
lems in  those  communities. 

Q.  With  your  austerity  program,  will  they  be  able  to  get  that  $15  billion 
that  they  requested  ? 

The  President.  I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  the  way  you  labeled  my 
program  as  an  "austerity  program."  It  is  not  an  austerity  program  when  you 
submit  a  budget  for  $349  billion,  §36  billion  more  than  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  a  budget  that  provides  for  $15  billion  more  in  income  trans- 
fer payments.  So,  it  is  not  an  austere  budget.  It  is  a  very  expensive  budget. 
Because  we  have  good  programs  to  help  the  unemployed,  to  train  those  people 
who  are  unemployed,  to  help  people  on  social  security  and  other  retirement 
programs,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  the  extra  $15  billion  recommended  by  the 
various  mayors. 

THE  CONGRESS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Ron  Wilson,  Georgia  Network.  Would  you  com- 
ment, please,  on  Senator  Jackson's  assessment  of  the  94th  Congress  ?  He  says  it 
could  possibly  be  the  most  dangerous  in  history  in  terms  of  the  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  Congressmen  to  relax  our  defense  posture/ 

The  President.  I  had  not  seen  Senator  Jackson's  description  of  the  potentials 
of  the  94th  Congress.  I  hope  that  that  description  is  not  an  accurate  one,  and 
I  am  going  to  wait  and  see  whether  they  do  take  the  kind  of  action  that  might 
destroy  our  military  capability.  I  usually  agree  with  Senator  Jackson  on  national 
defense  appropriations,  policies,  et  cetera.  If  this  Congress  does  slash,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  the  military  budget  that  I  have  submitted,  it  could  jeopardize 
our  national  security.  I  think  it  is  premature  to  say  they  will.  I  certainly  hope 
they  don't.  But  I  can  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  I  will  vigorously  oppose 
any  attempt  to  slash,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  our  military  strength  as  repre- 
sented in  the  budget  that  I  have  submitted. 

1  The  reporter  erred  in  attributing  the  remarks  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington.  The  remarks 
were  made  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 
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RECESSION  AND  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  believe  that  your  economic  advisers — 
particularly  Mr.  Greenspan  and  Secretary  Simon — would  like  to  have  this  reces- 
sion get  somewhat  deeper  so  that  it  will  take  a  bigger  bite  out  of-  inflation.  Is  that 
a  correct  assessment  ? 

The  President.  I  have  spent  a  good  many  hours  with  Alan  Greenspan  as  we 
went  over  the  various  options  in  our  economic  and  energy  program.  I  can  say 
most  strongly  that  Alan  Greenspan  does  not  want  us  to  have  more  adverse 
economic  conditions  than  we  have  today. 

He  has  joined  with  me  in  supporting  the  program  that  I  submitted,  a  $16 
billion  tax  reduction  or  rebate,  and  he  has  also  joined  with  me  in  recom- 
mending a  $17  billion  curtailment  of  certain  Federal  budgetary  expenses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  well-balanced  program.  It  is  not  aimed  at  trying  to 
make  our  economic  circumstances  worse.  It  is  aimed  at  trying  to  balance  our 
economy,  so  that  we  recover  from  the  recession  as  quickly  as  possible  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  the  potential  dangers  of  a  rekindling  of  double-digit  inflation. 

I  think  the  Congress  is  cognizant  of  the  problem.  I  hope  the  Congress  acts 
responsibly.  And  I  am  an  optimist  enough  to  believe  they  will. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  the  deficits  that  you  have 
proposed  for  fiscal  1975  and  fiscal  1976  amount  to  only  a  little  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in  75  and  a  little  over  3  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  76?  How  can  you  turn  around  a  trillion-and-a-half  dollar 
economy  with  net  stimulants  that  are  that  small  ? 

The  President.  I  looked  at  a  chart  the  other  day  that  shows  the  deficits  in  our 
Federal  Government  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  the  deficit  that  we  will  have 
in  1976  is  higher  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  than  any  deficit  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  as  I  recollect. 

The  deficit  in  1975,  which  is  $35  billion,  is  among  the  top-ranking  deficits  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP.  So,  two  of  those  back-to-back,  in  my  opinion,  are  poten- 
tially dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  rekindling  inflation,  and  they  are 
sufficiently  stimulative  to,  I  think,  take  us  out  of  the  current  recession. 

HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDS 

[9.]  Q.  I  am  Sally  Lofton,  with  Southeastern  Newspapers.  Forty  million 
dollars,  which  had  been  intended  for  highway  construction  in  Georgia,  was 
included  in  highway  trust  funds  impounded  by  President  Nixon,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  you  plan  to  release  any  of  these  funds  ? 

The  President.  Last  evening  I  met  with  a  number  of  the  Governors  from  the 
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Southern  and  Southeastern  States.  They  did  raise  that  question,  urging  that  I 
release  some  of  the  deferrals  or  rescissions  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  I  mean 
deferrals,  not  rescissions. 

I  have  promised  them  that  I  will  take  a  look  at  their  recommendation.  Some 
of  them  said  their  States  were  ready  to  go,  they  could  let  bids  within  30  days 
and  get  construction  underway  very  quickly. 

I  will  talk  to  the  Federal  Highway  Commissioner,  former  Governor  Tiemann 
of  Nebraska,  and  will  let  the  Governors  know  whether  we  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  promptly. 

Q.  Was  Governor  Busbee  one  of  the  ones  who  said  he  was  ready  to  go? 

The  President.  As  I  recall,  he  and  several  others,  including  Governor  Askew 
of  Florida. 

JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Schieffer  [CBS  News].  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  Helen's  question.  You  told  us  the  two  officials  who  did  not  give  you  that 
information.  Would  you  tell  us  who  did?  And  beyond  that,  can  you  tell  us 
what  sort  of  information  it  was,  and  beyond  that,  what  did  you  do  with  it? 

The  President.  Well,  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  was  to  a  substantial 
degree  included  in  the  speech  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  which  is  a 
printed  document  and  has  been  widely  distributed.  The  information  was  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Will  Wilson,  who  was  then  one  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Generals. 

ARAB   INVESTMENTS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Bobby  Branch,  and  I  publish  a  country  news- 
paper in  Perry,  Georgia. 

The  President.  What  have  we  got — segregation  here  between  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  and  the  local  press  corps  ?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  In  view  of  the  recent  Arab  oil  interest  investments  in  America — 
and  even  here  in  Georgia,  the  State  government  is  actively  seeking  Arab  invest- 
ments— I  was  wondering  what  your  opinion  was  on  the  trend  in  this  direction  ? 

The  President.  There  have  been  some  recent  news  stories  to  the  effect  that 
the  Iranian  Government,  for  example,  wanted  to  invest  in  Pan  Am.  They  were 
thinking  of  buying  six  TWA  jets  that  were  not  being  used.  And  there  is  a 
story  about  one  of  the  Arab  countries  buying  a  substantial  interest  in  one  of  our 
largest  banks  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  National  Security  Council  are  looking  into  this 
question.  It  is  a  matter,  I  think,  that  will  require  our  best  analysis  and  probably 
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a  final  decision  by  myself.  But  we  are  not  in  the  position  where  I  can  give  you  a 
categorical  answer  at  this  point. 

THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  return,  if  I  could,  please,  to  your 
answer  to  a  question  which  was  asked  a  little  earlier,  in  which  you  expressed 
optimism  that  the  economy  would  improve  next  year  over  its  present  situation 
and  that  that  would  help  your  chances  for  reelection. 

By  your  own  statistics,  sir,  unemployment  will  be  7.9  percent  next  year,  and 
that  is  higher  than  it  is  now.  The  gross  national  product  will  drop,  I  believe, 
3.3  percent  now,  which  would  be  a  bigger  drop  than  last  year,  and  we  will 
continue  to  have  double-digit  inflation. 

With  that  grim  economic  outlook,  sir,  on  what  do  you  base  your  hope  for 
reelection,  inasmuch  as  your  own  statistics  make  the  outlook  worse  next  year 
than  it  presently  is  ? 

The  President.  Let's  trace  the  history  of  inflation.  From  December  1973  to 
December  1974,  the  cost  of  living  went  up  12.2  percent.  From  December  1974 
to  December  1975,  we  expect  the  cost  of  living  to  go  up  9  percent.  Between 
December  of  '75  to  December  of  1976,  we  expect  the  cost  of  living  to  go  up  7  per- 
cent, so  that  is  a  very  significant  improvement,  and  it  is  not  double-digit  inflation. 
It  is  almost  cutting  in  half  the  inflation  that  we  had  from  December  73  to 
December  74.  From  the  point  of  view  of  unemployment,  it  is  true  that  we 
expect,  in  1975,  inflation  to  average  over,  I  think  it  is,  8.4  or  8.5  percent. 

We  do  expect,  however,  by  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1975  to  have  a 
switch  that  will  be  on  the  plus  side.  It  will  be  a  switch  that  will  probably  mean 
a  5-percent  increase  in  the  GNP.  It  will  undoubtedly  mean  an  increase  of  about 
2  million  in  those  employed. 

So,  the  trend  will  be  good,  with  higher  employment  and  improvement  in  the 
gross  national  product  and  a  slight  downtrend  in  unemployment  figures.  They 
will  get  better  the  further  we  go  into  1976,  so  I  am  not  as  pessimistic  as  you 
appear  to  be,  and  I  am  not  as  pessimistic  when  you  look  at  the  trends,  not  the 
averages,  as  some  of  the  computer  readouts  tend  to  lead  you  to  believe. 

economic  recovery  and  public  confidence 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Peter  Bannon,  WAGA  Television,  Atlanta.  Sir,  we 
are  told  the  confidence  of  the  businessman  and  the  consumer  is  essential  to 
economic  recovery.  Two  questions,  sir. 

First,  your  estimation  of  this  confidence,  and  second,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
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as  a  lot  of  people  who  have  not  been  badly  hurt  by  our  economic  problems 
become  increasingly  bored  with  this  talk  of  economic  uncertainty,  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  spontaneous  recovery  of  confidence,  regardless  of  what  is  done  in 
Washington  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  happen  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the  actions  of  the 
American  people  are  oftentimes  infinitely  more  important  than  what  the 
Congress  or  the  President  do  in  Washington,  D.C.  If  we  get  a  restoration  of 
public  confidence,  which  has  been  falling  rapidly  and  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  our  economic  problems,  if  we  get  a  restoration  of  that — and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  that  is  taking  place— then,  in  my  judgment,  we  will 
get  a  faster  recovery  than  what  some  of  the  experts  are  forecasting. 

Now,  there  has  been  in  the  last  several  weeks  a  very  interesting  development, 
and  the  changes  in  our  economy  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  have  shown  certain 
sudden  actions  that  most  people  did  not  forecast  nor  anticipate. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  inventory  sell-out,  much  more  rapid  than  anybody 
forecast.  This  means  that  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time— much  more 
quickly  than  anyone  expected  a  couple  of  months  ago — that  as  you  bottom  out 
and  you  get  a  reasonable  balance  between  inventory  and  production,  that  the 
recovery  will  come  more  quickly  than  some  of  the  experts  had  forecast  or 
anticipated. 

This  development,  plus  what  I  think  is  a  restoration  of  public  confidence, 
gives  to  me  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  do  better  at  the  end  of  this  year  than 
what  some  of  the  experts  are  saying. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  a  guideline  or  something  we  can  look  for  in  the 
next  few  months  that  might,  as  a  guidepost,  help  restore  this  confidence  ?  Any 
specific  objective  in  the  next  couple  of  months  that  would  relate  to  the  American 
people  and  their  confidence  in  whether  or  not  to  spend  their  dollars  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  unusual  and,  I  think,  successful  marketing  tech- 
niques shown  by  the  automotive  industry  in  the  last  month  and  the  announce- 
ment that  some  of  the  appliance  manufacturers  are  going  to  use  the  same 
marketing  techniques — good  old  American  free  enterprise — I  think  this  ap- 
proach will  have  a  very  good  stimulant,  not  only  to  the  facts  of  the  economy  but 
to  public  confidence.  So,  if  they  keep  up  this  good,  hard  marketing  practice,  in 
my  judgment,  that  is  the  best  guideline  that  I  can  think  of. 

tax  rebates 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Dennis  Farney,  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  rejected  your  tax  rebate  formula 
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in  favor  of  one  that  would  provide  more  help  to  low-  and  middle-income  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time,  the  committee  seems  inclined  to  perhaps  continue  some 
of  its  tax  cuts  indefinitely,  instead  of  ending  them  after  1  year  as  you  have  pro- 
posed. Could  you  live  with  these  changes  ? 

The  President.  Well,  of  course,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  only  taken  tentative  action.  Their  procedure  is  to  make  tentative  decisions 
and  then  go  back  in  the  final  analysis  and  either  agree  with  or  change  what 
they  have  made  as  they  have  gone  along.  This  is  only  the  first  of  four  major 
steps,  maybe  five.  The  House  has  to  approve  it,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  to  act,  the  Senate,  and  then  in  conference.  So,  I  think  it  is  premature 
for  me  to  make  any  categorical  judgment  as  to  whether  I  would  accept  what 
the  tentative  agreements  are  in  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  think 
I  had  better  wait  and  pass  judgment  on  what  looks  like  might  be  the  final 
version. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  GOALS 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  John  Pruitt  of  WSB  Television.  You  have  called 
for  relaxing  of  pollution  controls  because  of  the  energy  crisis,  and  some  have 
accused  you  of  abandoning  the  environmental  movement. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  is  going  to  happen  to  the  environmental 
movement  and  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  as  a  result 
of  your  proposals? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  recommended  any  major  shift 
away  from  our  environmental  goals.  Let  me  take  one  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with. 

Under  existing  law,  within  the  next  2  years  the  automobile  manufacturers 
would  have  to  go  to  a  substantially  higher  emission  standard.  And  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  testifying  right  now  that  if  they  are  forced  to  go 
to  that  very,  very  high  standard,  there  will  be  an  added  cost  to  every  automobile 
that  is  produced  and  there  will  be  no  improvement  and  probably  a  decrease  in 
die  efficiency  of  automobiles,  which  means  that  cars  sold  in  the  next  3  or  4  years 
will  guzzle  more  gasoline,  not  less  gasoline. 

With  the  effort  that  I  think  is  reasonable,  we  can  increase  automobile  efficiency 
by  40  percent  and  still  achieve  an  increase  in  environmental  emission  standards. 
And  here  is  what  I  have  recommended:  that  the  Congress  change  the  law  to 
improve  the  environmental  emission  standards  from  the  present  law  to  the 
California  standards,  and  in  return  for  that  change  of  the  law,  the  automotive 
manufacturers  have  agreed  with  me  in  writing  to  increase  automotive  efficiency 
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40  percent  in  the  next  5  years,  which  means  we  will  get  40  percent  more  miles 
per  gallon  and  still  have  a  higher  emission  standard  than  we  have  today  in  our 
automobiles  that  are  sold  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would  permit  the  utilities  that  are 
now  using  oil  to  go  to  coal,  we  have  asked  for  some  postponement.  We  have  not 
abandoned  the  goal,  but  in  order  to  cut  down  our  importation  of  foreign  oil,  we 
have  asked  the  Congress — and  the  head  of  EPA,  Russell  Train,  has  agreed— 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  request. 

I  think  under  the  crisis  we  face,  a  short  stretchout  is  understandable  and 
desirable  in  this  area.  So,  I  have  not  abandoned  any  improvement  in  our  clean 
air  efforts.  I  have  simply,  in  the  one  case,  moved  up  to  the  California  standard 
and,  in  the  other,  stretched  out  the  situation  to  some  extent.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  realistic  approach,  a  proper  balancing  of  environmental  needs  and  energy 
demands. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  reasonable  position  and  it  is  wholly 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Train,  the  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

ECONOMIC  STIMULANTS 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Philip  Shabecoff,  the  New  York  Times.  Sir,  your 
economic  policies  apparently  would  allow  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  for  years 
to  come  in  order  to  prevent  a  new  round  of  inflation.  Sir,  isn't  there  some 
approach  you  could  take  other  than  this  that  would  avoid  this  human  suffering? 

The  President.  The  proposal  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  provides 
for  a  very  substantial  stimulant  to  get  us  out  of  the  current  recession.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly,  and  the  quicker  the  better.  That  will  be  the  best 
demonstration  of  what  the  President  and  the  Congress  can  do  to  turn  the  direc- 
tion of  our  economy  from  a  recession  to  an  improvement. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  any  additional  stimulant  at  this  time  could  lead  to  the 
kind  of  inflation  that  we  fought  so  hard  to  overcome  for  the  last  12  months.  If 
we  were  to  substantially  increase — I  emphasize  "substantially  increase" — the 
deficit  of  $52  billion,  it  could  provide  a  tremendous  stimulant,  but  what  would 
that  do? 

It  would  probably  dry  up  our  financial  markets,  with  Uncle  Sam  going  in  to 
borrow  $60  to  $70  billion  in  12  months,  plus  $30-some  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 

It  would  probably  force  interest  rates  high  again,  instead  of  the  trend  we  are 
on  now  with  lower  interest  rates.  And  it  undoubtedly,  with  high  interest  rates, 
hard-to-get  credit,  and  higher  and  higher  inflation,  would  start  us  right  down 
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the  road  we  have  just  avoided  and,  I  think,  multiply,  not  help  our  present 
economic  circumstances. 

WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

[17.]  Q.  Sir,  to  follow  up,  some  economists  and  some  Democrats  have 
proposed 

The  President.  I  am  glad  you  say  Democrats  are  not  economists,  or  vice 
versa.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Sir,  there  is  a  proposal  that  a  larger  degree  of  stimulation  combined  with 
wage  and  price  controls  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  recession,  while  pre- 
venting another  round  of  inflation.  Do  you,  sir,  regard  wage  and  price  controls 
as  worse  than  an  8-percent  unemployment  rate  for  the  next  2  years  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think,  when  you  are  faced  with  the  kind  of  adverse 
economic  circumstances  we  have  today,  a  recession  which  we  are  trying  to  get 
out  of,  that  wage-and-price-control  medicine  is  the  answer  to  the  economic 
problem.  And  I  believe  that  the  stimulant  I  have  proposed  with  the  tax  reduc- 
tion, with  the  responsible  expenditure  limitations,  is  a  very  fine  line  that  will 
permit  us  to  get  out  of  the  recession  and  avoid  double-digit  inflation.  And  to 
put  on  top  of  this  kind  of  an  economy  wage  and  price  controls  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  medicine  that  I  can  foresee. 

FISCAL  ADVICE  TO  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Selby  McCash,  with  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  the  Macon  News.  The  Georgia  General  Assembly  is  in  session  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  many  State  legislatures  are.  What  advice  could  you  give  the  State 
lawmakers  to  augment  and  supplement  your  programs  on  economy  and  energy  ? 
Quite  simply,  is  there  anything  these  gentlemen  on  the  State  level  can  do? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  State  legislatures  have  an  obligation,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  Federal  Government,  to  try  and  handle  their  fiscal  affairs  in  a 
responsible  way.  I  do  not  think  the  State  legislatures  or  municipal  governments 
should  act  irresponsibly  and  then  come  to  the  Federal  Government  for  more 
funds  over  and  above  what  has  been  recommended  in  the  budget  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

If  they  have  financial  problems,  I  think  they  have  to  face  up  to  them.  I  believe 
that  they  will  have  to  tighten  their  belts,  in  some  cases,  on  the  expenditure  side 
and  they  may  have  to  increase  taxes,  as  Governor  Carey  of  New  York  has  pro- 
posed. But  anyhow,  they  should  not  act  irresponsibly  and  then  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  expect  us,  under  our  circumstances,  to  bail  them  out. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  BUDGET 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  asked  the  country  to  sacrifice  to  help  us 
out  in  this  time  of  trouble,  but  our  own  budget  shows  that  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  has  outlays  of  65  percent  more  in  fiscal  year  1975  over  fiscal  year 
1974.  Furthermore,  we  look  at  the  kind  of  habits  in  the  Administration:  Not 
many  days  ago,  Secretary  Kissinger  had  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  make 
one  speech,  he  takes  two  planes — two  very  large  planes — and  spends  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Don't  you  think  it  is  time  for  the 
White  House  J:o  tighten  its  belt  and  other  members  of  the  Administration  to 
do  the  same  thing? 

The  President.  I  can  assure  you,  since  I  took  over,  that  we  have  thoroughly 
looked  into  the  personnel  of  the  White  House,  and  if  my  memory  is  correct,  we 
have  cut  back  about  10  percent  in  personnel.  The  increases  that  have  come — 
again,  my  memory  suggests — is  that  the  White  House  is  now  being  charged 
rent  by  GSA  just  as  GSA  charges  every  other  Federal  department  for  federally 
owned  office  buildings  that  are  occupied  by  a  department. 

And  there  has  been  an  increase  in  compensation  for  Federal  employees,  which 
I  happen  to  oppose  and  asked  to  be  deferred.  So,  when  you  add  up  the  items 
that  I  have  indicated,  plus  the  10-percent  reduction  in  personnel,  at  least  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  been  cutting  back  rather 
than  adding  to. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Secretary  Kissinger,  Secretary  Kissinger  is  a  very  impor- 
tant person  in  this  Government  at  this  time,  and  it  would  be  tragic  if  anything 
happened  to  him  as  a  result  of  not  taking  necessary  precautions.  And  I,  for  one, 
do  not  want  any  lack  of  precaution  to  result  in  anything  that  would  hurt,  in  my 
opinion,  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  policy,  which  is  a  success. 

I  happen  to  think  the  protection  of  his  life,  which  is  important  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  is  worth  the  expenditure  that  you  indicated. 

Q.  As  a  followup,  Mr.  President,  you  say  that  you  have  to  pay  rent  now  on 
the  White  House.  What  happens  if  you  cannot  pay  your  bills  ?  Do  they  throw 
you  out?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  you  ask  Mr.  Sampson.  I  think  they  will  take  it  out  of 
our  appropriation  bill. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  seventh  news  conference  be-  In  his  closing  remarks,   the  President  referred 

gan  at  2:35   p.m.  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  to  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Administrator  of  General 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  broadcast  Services, 
live  on  radio. 
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Statement  on  Suspension  of  United  States  Military  Assistance 
to  Turkey,     February  5,1975 

LEGISLATION  enacted  by  Congress  requires  that  arms  deliveries  to  Turkey 
must  be  suspended  February  5.  The  Administration  will  comply  fully  with  the 
law.  However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  military  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  given 
in  the  context  of  the  Cyprus  issue,  nor  has  it  been  granted  as  a  favor  to  Turkey. 
Rather,  it  is  based  on  our  common  conclusions  that  the  security  of  Turkey  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

A  suspension  of  military  aid  to  Turkey  is  likely  to  impede  the  negotiation  of 
a  just  Cyprus  settlement.  Furthermore,  it  could  have  far-reaching  and  damaging 
effects  on  the  security  and  hence  the  political  stability  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
region.  It  will  affect  adversely  not  only  Western  security  but  the  strategic  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  It  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  that  will  jeopardize  the  system  on  which  our  relations  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  have  been  based  for  28  years. 

When  it  is  seen  that  the  United  States  is  taking  action  which  is  clearly  incom- 
patible with  its  own  interests,  this  will  raise  grave  doubts  about  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  relations  even  among  countries  that  are  not  directly  involved 
in  that  area. 

The  Administration  judges  these  adverse  effects  of  a  suspension  of  aid  to 
Turkey  to  be  so  serious  that  it  urges  the  Congress  to  reconsider  its  action  and 
authorize  the  resumption  of  our  assistance  relationship  with  Turkey. 

note:  The  suspension  of  military  assistance  to  tions  resolution  of  October  17,  1974  (Public  Law 
Turkey  was  required  by  the  continuing  appropria-       93-448,  88  Stat.  1363). 

74 

Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto 
of  Pakistan.     February  5,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Begum  Bhutto,  and  our  distinguished  guests  from 
Pakistan  as  well  as  from  the  United  States: 

We  are  deeply  grateful  that  all  of  you  are  here,  and  we  are  especially  thankful 
that  the  distinguished  guests  have  come  to  our  great  country. 
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We  think  this  is  a  very  special  evening.  We  as  Americans  have  the  honor  of 
welcoming  a  true  friend  of  America,  the  head  of  state  of  Pakistan,  to  our 
Nation's  Capital,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  meet  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  had  a  fruitful,  beneficial,  and  enjoyable  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  are  delighted,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  have  you  and  Begum  Bhutto 
with  us  this  evening. 

We  are  also  especially  pleased  and  honored  to  have  your  two  children — two 
of  your  four  children — with  us  on  this  occasion.  I  think  it  is  interesting,  but  also 
somewhat  unique,  that  your  children  are  going  to  school  in  our  great  country, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  them,  and  we  hope  that  they  have  enjoyed  them- 
selves and  are  enjoying  themselves.  We  are  not  only  pleased  but  honored  that 
they  are  with  us  in  the  United  States  for  this  experience. 

It  is,  I  think,  particularly  noteworthy,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  you  and 
Begum  Bhutto  are  here  and  that  she  has  particularly  joined  you  in  this  visit,  as 
she  has  joined  you  on  previous  occasions,  working  for  the  best  interests  of  your 
people  in  your  country.  And  I  compliment  her  as  well  as  yourself  for  these  efforts. 

The  world  knows,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  the  burdens  of  leadership  fell  on 
you  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  Pakistan  which  was  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
the  most  serious  in  the  history  of  your  country. 

But  with  confidence  and  great  determination,  you  have  guided  your  nation 
through  a  period,  an  era  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Your  accomplishments  as 
well  as  your  courage,  I  think,  have  received  the  highest  praise,  both  within  your 
country  and  without. 

Our  first  official  meeting  represents  another  link  in  the  chain  of  a  much 
longer  association  between  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States.  And  we  want  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen  that  relationship 
and  that  friendship  that  has  been  most  important  between  your  country  and  ours. 

The  talks  that  we  had  this  morning,  I  think,  helped  to  strengthen  and  to 
broaden  that  relationship. 

As  we  know,  peace  in  the  world  depends  upon  peace  in  its  various  parts.  Your 
leadership,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  has  enabled  Pakistan  to  move  forward  with 
India  toward  achieving  peace  in  that  very  important  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the  efforts  that  you  are  promoting  in 
economic  and  agricultural  development  for  Pakistan  despite  the  serious  problems 
posed,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  rapid  rise  of  price  levels  for  essential  goods  in  your 
country. 

And  as  you  persevere,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  persevere  in  your  tasks,  you  may 
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be  sure  that  this  Government  regards  the  sovereignty  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  a  strong,  secure,  and  prosperous  Pakistan  as  a  fundamental  element  in  main- 
taining regional  and  world  peace. 

So,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  let  me  propose  a  toast  to  you,  Prime 
Minister  and  Begum  Bhutto,  to  the  ideals  and  to  the  hopes  they  personify  so 
very  well,  and  to  further  strengthening  of  our  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

To  Prime  Minister  and  Begum  Bhutto. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:56  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  distinguished  friends: 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  com- 
panions— those  who  have  come  with  me  from 
Pakistan — on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  country  and  on  my  own  behalf,  we 
would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your 
Government  for  the  very  warm  and  generous  hos- 
pitality which  you  have  extended  to  us. 

I  have  been  here  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
each  occasion  has  been  a  memorable  one  because 
it  has  been  a  journey  to  the  capital  of  a  great  power, 
a  super  power,  a  power  to  reckon  with,  a  power 
which  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  tranquilization  of 
the  world  situation  and  has  exercised  a  formidable 
influence  on  men  and  matters  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time. 

Here  at  this  table  we  had  the  honor  of  having 
a  very  congenial  conversation  with  Mrs.  Ford  and 
with  the  very  dangerous  man  sitting  on  my  right.1 
[Laughter] 

He  told  us  that  this  evening  he  came  to  the 
White  House  in  a  taxi.  So  that  reminded  me  of 
one  occasion  during  my  many  visits  to  your  great 
capital,  and  it  was  in  1965.  President  Ayub  then  was 
in  charge  of  the  destiny  of  our  country,  and  we  had 
prolonged  discussions  with  President  Johnson. 

And  the  discussions  went  well,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  left  the  room  a  little  depressed.  So  I  and 
some  of  my  companions  went  to  all  the  nightclubs 
in  Washington. 

And  when  we  left  the  last  place,  we  told  the 
taxidriver,  "Take  us  to  Blair  House."  He  said, 
"Are  you  kidding?"  [Laughter] 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  warmly  cherish  our  friend- 
ship and  our  association  with  the  great  American 
people. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  the 
vitality  and  the  energy  of  the  American  people 
have  impressed  us  very  much  and  has  impressed 
the  world  at  large. 


I  have  often  thought  of  your  great  values.  I 
might  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  that  it  lies  in  your  people, 
it  lies  in  your  institutions,  and  it  lies  in  the  leader- 
ship that  the  American  Government  has  given  to 
its  own  people  and  to  the  world  at  large  at  critical 
times. 

These  are  critical  times,  and  you  have  been  sum- 
moned by  destiny  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
your  country  at  a  time  when  the  world  stands  at 
the  watershed.  And  many  of  your  decisions  might 
make  or  mar  the  course  of  events. 

We  feel  that  with  your  vision  and  with  the  very 
able  lieutenants  that  you  have,  especially  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  that  you  will  overcome  one 
challenge  after  another  and  promote  the  cause  of 
peace  and  good  will. 

There  are  problems  which  confront  you  inter- 
nally; there  are  problems  which  confront  you  in  the 
world  outside.  The  Middle  East,  Europe,  your  efforts 
to  promote  a  detente,  your  dialog  with  China — all 
this  the  world  watches.  Every  step  you  take  is 
observed.  And  so,  we  hope  that  with  the  passage 
of  time,  we  will  turn  the  corner,  all  of  us  put 
together — the  whole  world. 

You  will  make  a  very  major  contribution.  But 
whatever  little  contribution — small,  insignificant — 
underdeveloped  countries  like  ours  can  make,  we 
would  all  be  happy  to  see  a  happier  world. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  on  our  part  we  will 
try  to  promote  peace  and  consolidate  the  tissues 
of  peace.  We  would  not  like  to  add  tension  to 
tension.  We  would  not  like  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion in  our  own  region,  and  the  world  at  large  can 
move  forward  to  a  situation  where  our  children, 
at  least,  will  feel  more  secure  and  happier,  and  they 
will  admire  the  role  that  this  present  generation 
made  to  achieve  that  noble  end. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  we  must  preserve 
its  beauty.  Future  generations  should  not  say  that, 
like  Shelley,  the  super  powers  found  an  Ozyman- 
dias.  They  should  say  that  the  super  powers,  with 
bravery  and  with  vision  and  with  courage,  reckoned 
with  the  problems  and  overcame  them. 


1  The  Prime  Minister  was  referring  to  columnist  Art  Buchwald. 
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We  know  that  you  have  the  capacity  and  the  This  has  been  a  fruitful  and  a  constructive  visit, 

material  and  the  ability  to  do  so,  and  we  leave  I   better   not   say   more   than   that   because   the 

your  shores  feeling  more  reassured  with  the  meas-  Secretary  of  State  has  told  me  that  you  must  be  very 

ures  that  you  have  taken  to  promote  those  Olympian  careful  of  what  you  say.  [Laughter] 

ends.  So,  I  would  like  everyone  to  join  me  in  a  toast 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Mrs.  Ford, 

our  gratitude  to  you,  to  your  Secretary  of  State,  to  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  the  role  of 

your  colleagues  here,  to  the  Senators  we  met  today,  the  United   States   in   the  *  consolidation   of   world 

for  the  understanding  of  the  problems  that  we  face  peace, 

and  for  their  objective  appreciation  of  our  difficulties.  Mr.  President. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Transmitting  Proposed  Surface  Mining  Legislation. 
February  6,  1975 

OUR  Nation  is  faced  with  the  need  to  find  the  right  balance  among  a  number 
of  very  desirable  national  objectives.  We  must  find  the  right  balance  because 
we  simply  cannot  achieve  all  desirable  objectives  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  legislation  governing  surface  coal  mining  activities,  we  must 
strike  a  balance  between  our  desire  for  environmental  protection  and  our  need 
to  increase  domestic  coal  production.  This  consideration  has  taken  on  added 
significance  over  the  past  few  months.  It  has  become  clear  that  our  abundant 
domestic  reserves  of  coal  must  become  a  growing  part  of  our  Nation's  drive  for 
energy  independence. 

Last  December,  I  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  Nation's  best  inter- 
ests for  me  to  approve  the  surface  coal  mining  bill  which  passed  the  93rd  Con- 
gress as  S.  425.  That  bill  would  have: 

•  Caused  excessive  coal  production  losses,  including  losses  that  are  not  nec- 
essary to  achieve  reasonable  environmental  protection  and  reclamation  re- 
quirements. The  Federal  Energy  Administration  estimated  that  the  bill, 
during  its  first  full  year  of  operation  would  reduce  coal  production  between 
48  and  141  million  tons,  or  approximately  6  to  18  percent,  of  the  expected 
production.  Additional  losses  could  result  which  cannot  be  quantified  be- 
cause of  ambiguities  in  the  bill.  Losses  of  coal  production  are  particularly 
important  because  each  lost  ton  of  coal  can  mean  importing  four  additional 
barrels  of  foreign  oil. 

•  Caused  inflationary  impacts  because  of  increased  coal  costs  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  activities  which,  however  desirable,  are  not  necessary  at  this 
time. 
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•  Failed  to  correct  other  deficiencies  that  had  been  pointed  out  in  executive 
branch  communications  concerning  the  bill. 

The  energy  program  that  I  outlined  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  con- 
templates the  doubling  of  our  Nation's  coal  production  by  1985.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  my  program  envisions  opening  250  major  new  coal  mines  the 
majority  of  which  must  be  surface  mines,  and  the  construction  of  approximately 
150  new  coal  fired  electric  generating  plants.  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
these  goals  and  still  meet  reasonable  environmental  protection  standards. 

I  have  again  reviewed  S.  425  as  it  passed  the  93rd  Congress  (which  has  been 
reintroduced  in  the  94th  Congress  as  S.  7  and  H.R.  25)  to  identify  those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  where  changes  are  critical  to  overcome  the  objections  which 
led  to  my  disapproval  last  December.  I  have  also  identified  a  number  of  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  where  changes  are  needed  to  reduce  further  the  potential  for 
unnecessary  production  impact  and  to  make  the  legislation  more  workable  and 
effective.  These  few  but  important  changes  will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
precise  and  balanced  legislation.  The  changes  are  summarized  in  the  first  en- 
closure to  this  letter  and  are  incorporated  in  the  enclosed  draft  bill. 

With  the  exception  of  the  changes  described  in  the  first  enclosure,  the  bill 
follows  S.  425. 

I  believe  that  surface  mining  legislation  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  context 
of  our  current  national  needs.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  the  enclosed  bill 
carefully  and  pass  it  promptly. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  summary  of  the  proposed  legislation  was  included 
House    of    Representatives,     and     the     Honorable       as  part  of  the  release. 
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Statement  on  Signing  an  Executive  Order  Concerning  Federal 
Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  Federal  Service. 
February  6,  1975 

I  SIGNED  today  an  Executive  order  [11838]  putting  into  effect  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  to  improve  Federal  labor- 
management  relations.  This  Executive  order  permits  consolidation  of  many 
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bargaining  units,  increases  the  scope  of  negotiations,  and  removes  certain  arbi- 
trary barriers  to  bargaining. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  skill  and  hard  work  reflected  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Council.  Labor  organizations,  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  interested  public  who  contributed  advice  also  deserve  to  be  commended. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  labor-management 
relations  program  in  the  Federal  service.  It  was  created  to  give  Federal  employees 
a  greater  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
personnel  policies  and  practices  affecting  conditions  of  their  employment.  Since 
then,  the  program  has  made  great  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  modern 
and  progressive  employment  practices  in  the  Federal  service  and,  thereby,  has 
served  the  public  interest. 

Good  labor  relations  will  continue  to  have  high  priority  in  my  Administra- 
tion. We  have  seldom  been  in  greater  need  of  cooperation  in  making  govern- 
ment more  effective  and  cohesive. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia.     February  6,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  to  the  Congress  the  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control  Act  (P.L.  92-294)  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  1106  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  The  Annual  Report  highlights  the  progress  made  in  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Program  and  related  activities  as  provided  for 
in  the  Act. 

Research  efforts  to  investigate  the  mechanisms  and  subsequent  complications 
of  the  abnormal  sickling  phenomenon  in  sickle  cell  anemia  have  continued  to 
receive  significant  attention  over  the  past  year  under  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Clinical  trials  and  preliminary  studies  utilizing  various  antisickling 
agents  are  underway  to  alter  the  sickling  process  and  thus  aid  individuals  who 
suffer  from  sickle  cell  anemia.  Demonstration  service  activities  designed  to 
improve  public  awareness,  education,  detection  and  counseling  in  regard  to 
sickle  cell  have  significantly  increased  over  the  past  year  under  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Health  Services  Administration  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 
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The  activity  toward  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  continues  to  be  of  high  priority  for 
our  Government  and  I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

February  6, 1975. 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "Second  Annual  Report  Anemia  Control  Act,"  covers  the  period  January  1, 
on  the  Administration  of  the  National  Sickle  Cell       1973  to  June  30,  1974  (15  pp.  plus  appendixes). 
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Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister 
Bhutto  of  Pakistan.     February  7,  1975 

PRESIDENT  Ford  and  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  held  cordial  and  useful  dis- 
cussions during  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Washington  February  4-7.  They 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  personal  relationship  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  which  has  traditionally  existed  between  leaders 
of  the  two  countries.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  stressed  their  com- 
mitment to  the  strengthening  of  the  close  ties  which  have  been  maintained 
between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  for  many  years. 

The  two  leaders  discussed  the  important  international  political  developments 
of  the  past  eighteen  months  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  significant  steps 
taken  in  furthering  international  detente,  the  vital  efforts  to  secure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  proposals  to  increase  cooperation  between 
developing  and  developed  countries. 

They  also  reviewed  the  important  steps  taken  to  bring  about  more  normal 
relations  among  the  nations  of  South  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed 
Pakistan's  determination  to  continue  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  search  for 
peaceful  solutions  to  regional  disputes,  so  as  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
durable  peace  in  the  Subcontinent.  President  Ford  assured  the  Prime  Minister 
that  support  for  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Pakistan  remains 
an  enduring  principle  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  two  leaders  also  dis- 
cussed their  mutual  security  concerns  in  the  context  of  the  commitment  of  their 
Governments  to  the  strengthening  of  regional  and  world  peace. 

President  Ford  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  over  the  loss  of  life  resulting 
from  the  devastating  earthquake  which  recently  struck  northern  Pakistan.  The 
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Prime  Minister  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  the  relief  efforts  now  underway. 

The  Prime  Minister  discussed  the  serious  shortfall  experienced  by  Pakistan  in 
foodgrain  production  in  recent  months.  He  noted  his  concern  with  drought 
conditions  which  persist  throughout  the  wheat-producing  areas,  a  problem 
which  has  been  accentuated  by  the  unexpected  delay  in  commissioning  the 
Tarbela  Dam.  He  noted,  in  this  regard,  his  appreciation  for  the  substantial 
assistance  rendered  Pakistan  under  the  PL  480  program  during  the  past  several 
years.  President  Ford  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  300,000  tons  of  wheat  under  PL  480  Title  I  for 
immediate  delivery,  in  addition  to  the  100,000  tons  already  made  available  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  The  President  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  Pakistan's 
needs  would  continue  to  receive  priority  consideration  in  determining  additional 
allocations  this  year  and  next. 

The  two  leaders  also  reviewed  economic  cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Prime  Minister  Bhutto  described  the  important  economic  development  pro- 
grams now  underway  in  Pakistan,  including  the  high  priorities  placed  on  agri- 
cultural development  and  population  planning — areas  in  which  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  donors  has  made  a  valuable  contribution.  President 
Ford  pledged  continued  priority  attention  to  Pakistan's  development  assistance 
requirements. 

Prime  Minister  Bhutto  renewed  his  invitation  to  President  Ford  to  visit 
Pakistan.  President  Ford  expressed  his  warm  appreciation  for  this  invitation, 
and  reiterated  his  hope  that  the  visit  would  be  possible  later  this  year. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Edward  H.  Levi  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.     February  7,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  Acting  Attorney  General  Silberman — 
your  tenure  is  rather  short,  Larry — Attorney  General-designate  Ed  Levi,  Mrs. 
Levi,  employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 

It  is  really  a  great  occasion  for  me  to  come  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
participate  in  this  wonderful  ceremony  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  And  before  making  a  comment  or  two  about  our  new  Attorney 
General,  let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  who,  in  a  period  of  great  difficulty,  turbulence,  and  problems  of  un- 
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usual  significance — all  of  you  have  done  a  fine  job.  And  on  behalf  of  213  million 
other  Americans,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself. 

I  do  want  to  say  also  a  word  of  appreciation  to  Bill  Saxbe,  who  became  the 
Attorney  General  at  a  very  difficult  time.  I  knew  Bill  Saxbe  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  attorney  general  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
And  I  wish  to  compliment  Bill  on  the  job  that  he  did,  again,  during  a  period 
of  great  difficulty. 

Obviously,  he  has  new  and  difficult  chores,  but  they  are  equally  important, 
representing  our  country  in  another  land  almost  halfway  around  the  world,  a 
country  of  some  600  million  people,  a  vitally  important  country,  not  only  in  that 
part  of  the  world  but  elsewhere. 

And,  Bill,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  speak  for  all  of  you  in  this  Great  Hall  and  all 
that  worked  with  you  in  wishing  you  the  very,  very  best  on  this  new  mission.1 

I  was  reviewing  with  the  new  Attorney  General  some  of  his  past  activities. 
And  all  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  me  that  although  he  had  gone  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  as  an  undergraduate  and  gotten  his  legal  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  he  and  I  appeared  in  New  Haven  in  the 
fall  of  1935. 

He  came  with  a  much  more  distinguished  record,  as  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  its  law  school,  and  I  came  to  Yale  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  a  job  as  an  assistant  football  coach. 

I  struggled  for  a  couple  of  years  to  try  and  convince  the  Yale  Law  School  that 
they  should  admit  me  and  struggled  with  the  department  of  athletics  to  convince 
me  that  I  could  do  both.  All  of  the  time,  Ed,  of  course,  was  adding  to  his 
illustrious  career  as  a  legal  scholar. 

He  went  on  to  great  achievements  in  the  legal  profession,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as,  subsequently,  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  and 
finally  as  the  president  of  a  great  educational  institution,  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

I  struggled  and  finally  got  through  law  school.  And  it  is,  I  think,  a  wonderful 
experience  for  me  to  have  the  privilege,  on  this  fine  morning,  to  participate  in  a 
ceremony  where  the  new  Attorney  General  will  be  sworn  in  to  a  very  important 
job  in  this  country,  a  responsibility  of  carrying  out  with  conviction  and  dedica- 
tion, integrity,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  protecting  the  rights  of  individuals, 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  Government,  and  making  the  Department  the  great 
Department  that  it  has  been  and  must  be  if  all  of  our  citizens  are  to  have  faith  in 
the  laws  of  our  land. 


1  William  B.  Saxbe  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  on  February  3,  1975. 
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So,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  you  in  participation  in  this  ceremony  of  a 
man  who  has  earned  the  honor  of  being  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  participating  in  a  ceremony  for  a  person  who  will  make  certain  that  all 
of  our  fellow  citizens  believe  this  Government  when  laws  are  interpreted,  when 
laws  are  carried  out.  And  this  faith  is  vitally  important  for  our  country  at  this 
very  troubled  time. 

And  so,  Ed,  I  congratulate  you.  I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  you  were 
immensely  successful  in  your  confirmation  proceedings.  You  did  much  better 
than  1. 1  spent  about  5  days  before  a  Senate  committee  and  did  not  get  unanimous 
support.  You  spent  about  a  day  before  a  Senate  committee  and  were  whisked 
through  the  Senate  Chamber  without  a  recorded  vote. 

I  compliment  you,  but  it  is  a  compliment  to  you  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  such  faith  in  you,  as  your  associates  in  the  Department  of  Justice  will, 
as  I  do,  a&President  of  the  United  States. 

So,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  ask  the  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Powell,  to  administer  the  oath.  And  Justice  Powell,  of 
course,  in  his  own  right,  is  a  man  of  great  legal  stature,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  a  man  with  a  renowned  reputation  in  the  private 
practice. 

And  so  now,  I  ask  Justice  Powell  if  he  will  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  our 
new  Attorney  General,  Ed  Levi. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   11:05   a.m.  in  the       printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Great  Hall  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  Attorney       Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  164). 
General  Levi's  response  to  the  President's  remarks  is 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  J.  Brennan.     February  7,1975 

Dear  Pete: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  6,  and  it  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  effective  on  or  about  March  15,  1975,  as  you 
requested. 

As  you  depart,  however,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
sincerely  grateful  I  am  for  your  outstanding  service  to  our  Nation.  You  have 
served  during  a  time  of  particular  challenge.  The  strong  insights  you  have 
brought  to  the  special  problems  confronting  the  American  worker  today  and 
the  perceptive  leadership  with  which  you  "have  directed  the  Department  of 
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Labor  constitute  an  exemplary  record  of  public  service.  You  can  be  very  proud 
of  this  outstanding  record.  It  is  one  that  has  deservedly  earned  you  the  high 
respect  of  your  colleagues  and  the  full  gratitude  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  you  for  your  unfailing 
cooperation  and  assistance  to  my  Administration  during  these  first  important 
months.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  your  vital  work  in  shaping  and  guiding 
to  enactment  the  Pension  Reform  Bill  of  1974.  This  is  truly  historic  legislation, 
of  immense  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  American  worker,  and  I  am  proud  and 
grateful  that,  thanks  to  your  untiring  efforts,  it  could  be  one  of  the  first  bills  I 
signed  into  law  as  President. 

Betty  joins  me  in  extending  to  you  and  your  family  our  warmest  good  wishes 
for  every  continued  success  and  happiness  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Peter  J.  Brennan,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210] 

note:  Secretary  Brennan's  letter  of  resignation  read  return  to  the  private  sector.  Therefore,  I  am  hereby 
as  follows:  submitting  my  resignation   to   be   effective   on   or 

ta       w    -n     -j    *  about  March  15,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  _    ,       .    ,    '    .  .     .  , 

„    .  .      .  _      _  t  It  has  indeed   been  a  personal  pleasure  and   a 

Having  ,ust  completed  two  years  in  office,  I  have  ,         ^^  ^  Qn   behalf   rf 

taken  the  time  to  review  the  accomplishments  that      ^         [e  who  make        ^  ^^  rf  Qurs 

we  have  made  in  that  short  time  period.  I  sincerely       M  and  best  wishes  ^  be  ^  m 

believe  that  the  Department  has  made  many  out-        ,,  „,,.,_,  A 

..  .,     •  ii  •   i  •         a"  mat  you  do. 

standing   contributions    and    truly   carried    out   its  Respectfully  submitted, 

mission   to   promote   and   protect   the   interests   or  „   ^ 

American  workers.  sT^eJr   ^fUior 

In  the  course  of  this  review,  I  have  also  considered 
my  own  personal  situation  and  decided  that  it  is  in       [The  President,   The  White   House,   Washington, 
my  own  best  interest  and  that  of  my  family  to      D.C] 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  James  T.  Lynn  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.     February  10,  1975 

Jim  and  Mrs.  Lynn,  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  the  Lynn  family,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  on  this  occasion.  I  was  looking  over  Jim's 
long  and  very  beneficial  record,  starting  back  in  1969  as,  first,  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  then  Under  Secretary  and  subsequently 
the  head  of  the  very,  very  important  Department,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. And  in  each  and  every  case,  Jim  has  done  a  superb  job. 

I  asked  him  to  leave  that  responsibility  and  come  over  to  OMB.  And  of  course, 
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those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  years  gone  by  with  the  Office  of  the  Budget 
know  that  several  years  ago,  the  Office  of  the  Budget  was  expanded  and  became 
OMB.  We  know  that  Roy  Ash  did  a  super  job  in  that  new  responsibility,  and 
that  agency  of  our  Government  has  a  continuing  responsibility  of  great 
magnitude. 

In  moving  from  HUD  over  to  OMB,  we  all  recognize  that  Jim  has  got  a  big 
pair  of  shoes  to  fill.  I  might  say  I  saw  Jim  Lynn  out  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
[Base]  last  night,  and  I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  Jim  has  a  big  pair  of  feet. 
[Laughter]  So,  I  think  he  will  fill  those  big  shoes  very  adequately.  But  the 
Office  of  OMB  is  one  that  works  very  closely  with  me  and  with  all  of  the 
agencies  and  all  of  the  departments.  We  have  tried  to  put  together — and  I  think 
we  have  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Administration — a  good  team,  and  I  think 
the  team  will  work  together.  And  I  can  assure  everybody  that  there  is  no  place 
for  any  "lonesome  ends"  as  far  as  this  Administration  is  concerned. 

So,  Jim  is  a  part  of  the  team  in  charge  of  a  very  vitally  important  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  so  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor,  on  this  occasion, 
to  participate  in  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  an  outstanding  young  man  who 
has  done  extremely  well  in  every  responsibility  that  he  has  assumed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  so,  Jim,  I  wish  you  the  best,  and  I  know  you  have  taken 
a  pay  cut,  but  you  will  make  up  in  energy  the  loss  of  compensation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:45   a.m.   in  the  Director  Lynn's  response  to  the  President's  re- 
Cabinet  Room   at  the  White  House.   William  H.  marks  is  printed  in   the  Weekly   Compilation  of 
Rehnquist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  168). 
administered  the  oath  of  office. 
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Address  Before  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference 
on  Energy  and  the  Economy.     February  10,  1975 

Mr.  Walbridge,  Senator  Tower,  Congressman  Archer,  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  here,  Mayor  Hofheinz,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton,  Mr.  Alan  Greenspan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Council,  and  Mr.  Paul  O'Neill,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  opportunity  to  come 
here  to  your  great  city  of  Houston  to  discuss  the  complex  problems  that  are 
facing  all  of  us.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  energy  and  the  problems  of  our 
economy  are  extraordinarily  complex. 
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This  is  the  second  trip  in  the  last  week  from  Washington  to  very  important 
parts  of  our  great  country— Atlanta  last  week,  Houston  today,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
tomorrow. 

I  am  meeting  with  the  Governors  of  a  number  of  States  in  this  area  this  eve- 
ning, and  I  am  meeting  with  members  of  the  news  media,  publishers,  editors, 
tomorrow  morning  before  shoving  off  for  Kansas. 

The  message  that  I  am  going  to  bring  you  today  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
but  I  think  we  have  reached  the  metallic  stage  of  the  energy  crisis— I  emphasize 
"the  metallic  stage."  We  have  to  look  for  the  silver  lining  in  the  energy  problem; 
we  must  consider  it  a  golden  opportunity  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  and  then, 
I  might  add,  we  have  to  get  the  lead  out.  [Laughter] 

America  must  face  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century  today,  to  live  and  act 
ahead  of  our  times.  Rapidly  changing  circumstances  at  home  and  abroad 
demand,  in  fact  they  insist,  that  we  do  so.  We  must  redefine  our  direction  as  a 
nation  and  our  priorities  as  a  people.  It  is  imperative  to  embark  on  new  courses, 
to  set  new  precedents,  to  create  new  policies,  and  to  chart  America's  future  with 
a  new  spirit  of  national  determination  and  national  urgency. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  energy  an  urgent  priority  before  it  becomes  our 
number  one  problem.  It  is  already  a  significant  contributor  to  the  present  num- 
ber one  problem,  which  is  inflationary  recession. 

Less  than  10  years  ago,  in  the  late  1960's,  the  United  States  had  sufficient  sur- 
plus capacity  to  prevent  any  sharp  increases  in  the  world  petroleum  market.  We 
were  invulnerable  to  foreign  disruption  of  our  critical  energy  needs.  But  the 
control  of  that  market  has  moved  from  here  in  the  Texas  Gulf  area  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other  oil-producing  nations. 

During  this  same  period  or  span  of  time,  our  energy  consumption  grew  rap- 
idly at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  percent  per  year.  Yet,  despite  the  increasing  demand, 
U.S.  petroleum  production  peaked  in  1970.  And  it  has,  unfortunately,  declined 
ever  since. 

The  energy  industry  here  at  home  did  not  have  sufficient  incentive  to  increase 
production.  Our  domestic  energy  supply  has  seriously  deteriorated.  Natural  gas 
has  been  consumed  faster  than  new  reserves  have  been  developed.  Coal  produc- 
tion still  equals  only  1930  levels.  Nuclear  power  has  been  beset  by  technical  and 
environmental  problems.  Many  electrical  utilities  are  in  very  severe  financial 
straits. 

Foreign  oil  has  filled  the  gap.  It  now  furnishes  about  38  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic consumption  at  prices  that  have  quadrupled  in  the  past  year.  Thus,  when 
foreign  supply  was  cut  off  during  the  1973  embargo,  we  had  no  excess  domestic 
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production  to  fall  back  on.  Our  gross  national  product  dropped  substantially. 
Nearly  300,000  people  lost  their  jobs  at  the  height  of  the  embargo.  The  impact 
could  have  been  far  more  severe  if  it  had  continued  any  longer. 

This  presents  us  with  the  following  problem:  We  must  take  immediate  and 
resolute  action  so  that  we  can  insulate  our  economy  against  the  disruption  which 
a  new  embargo  could  create.  The  risks  in  terms  of  unemployment  and  economic 
damage  are  simply  far  too  great. 

There  are  those  who  promise  more  jobs  if  we  would  just  import  more  foreign 
oil  than  I  have  proposed.  They  say,  in  effect,  pay  the  higher  prices  to  the  oil- 
producing  countries  and  bring  in  more  foreign  energy  than  the  President  plans, 
because  that  will  create  more  jobs  and  lessen  inflation.  It  is  my  sincere  judgment 
that  that  is  an  empty  promise. 

The  facts,  as  I  see  them,  are  as  follows:  The  longer  we  take  to  protect  ourselves 
against  embargoes,  the  more  vulnerable  our  economy  becomes  to  foreign  de- 
cisions beyond  our  control.  Each  year  we  have  been  increasing  our  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources.  Each  year  we  lose  more  jobs  because  we  are  sending 
overseas  the  money  we  are  paying  for  additional  and  higher-priced  oil.  That 
money,  which  has  increased  fourfold,  is  lost  to  investment  in  our  domestic 
economy.  So,  we  will  not  create  more  jobs  in  America  by  paying  more  money  to 
the  Arabs  and  other  oil-producing  nations. 

Future  embargoes  would  be  substantially  more  damaging  to  our  economy 
than  the  last  one,  because  we  are  now  even  more  dependent  than  a  year  ago. 
Those  who  propose  no  action  now  hope  there  will  be  no  future  embargoes.  I 
must  add,  however,  they  offer  no  guarantees  of  security  and,  obviously,  cannot 
do  so.  This  is  a  little  like  saying  that  a  man  with  a  very  large  family  needs  no 
insurance.  I  assure  you  that  the  United  States  is  a  very  large  family,  some  213 
million  Americans,  and  as  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  that  gamble,  the 
risk,  the  danger — they  are  far,  far  too  great. 

We  cannot  play  games,  as  I  see  it,  with  our  total  economy  in  the  hopes  of 
boasting  about  limited  winnings  that  are  not  at  all  certain.  This  bet-a-million 
philosophy — that  we  can  continue  to  import  the  entire  million  or  a  significant 
part  of  the  million  barrels  that  I  propose  to  cut  back — is  a  very  high  risk  and, 
in  my  judgment,  a  reckless  gamble. 

Instead  of  betting  on  what  foreign  sources  may  do,  we  should  put  our  money 
on  what  Americans  can  do  and  what  Americans  will  do.  If  we  offer  sufficient 
incentives,  American  enterprise  here  at  home  will  solve  our  energy  problems. 

Because  of  our  present  dependence,  we  are  confronted  with  these  two  critical 
problems:  First,  the  effect  on  our  national  political  and  military  security;  and, 
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secondly,  the  severe  strain  increased  petroleum  prices  have  caused,  not  only  to 
our  economy  but  those  of  the  world's  industrialized  nations. 

As  I  have  indicated,  America  is  not  in  control  of  its  energy  destiny  right  now. 
Price  leadership  has  shifted  to  the  Arab  nations  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  I  am  determined  that  Amer- 
ican independence  in  energy  be  restored.  We  must  never  again  be  forced  to  pay 
the  cartel-manipulated,  inflated  prices  of  foreign  oil. 

However,  we  must  pay  a  price  now  to  insure  a  more  reasonable  price  for 
our  oil  in  the  future.  And  that  price  is  what  it  will  cost  us  to  produce  American 
oil  on  American  soil — right  here  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  Alaska,  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  and  elsewhere  within  our  territorial  limits. 

Now,  some  people  in  Washington  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  need  for 
incentives  in  the  marketplace,  but  we  must,  in  my  judgment,  have  sufficient 
incentives  in  the  marketplace  to  increase  production.  Unless  we  create  incentives, 
we  will  be  settling  for  dependence  on  other  nations. 

Personally,  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  dramatic  cost  increases  in  domestic  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development.  The  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
just  about  the  following:  In  the  last  12  to  18  months,  the  cost  of  drilling  a  well 
has  gone  up  100  percent  or  more.  With  those  facts  in  mind,  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  the  need  for  incentives.  I  have  seen  estimates  that  the  petroleum 
industry  might  budget  as  much  as  $26  billion  for  capital  spending  in  1975  on 
expansion  projects  throughout  the  country  to  help  boost  our  energy  supply. 
However,  many  of  the  proposed  projects  may  never  see  the  light  of  the  day  if 
the  Congress  fails  to  act  on  legislation  that  I  have  requested. 

I  have  proposed  a  very  comprehensive  energy  program.  It  is  not  a  program 
that  is  without  cost  or  without  sacrifices,  but  it  is  a  program  that  will  keep  costs 
and  inequities  as  low  as  possible,  still  achieving  our  objective  of  energy 
independence. 

I  suspect  in  this  room  many  of  you  may  not  support  all  of  what  I  have  pro- 
posed, but  as  I  must  say  again,  I  have  seen  no  better  program  proposed.  And  let 
me  illustrate,  if  I  might,  my  program  and  what  the  Congress  has  been  working 
on  so  far  since  January  14,  when  they  reconvened. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  put  together  by  myself  and  my  advisers,  167  pages 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  increase  supply  and  to  conserve  in  the  utiliza- 
tion or  importation  of  foreign  oil;  167  pages,  leaving  out,  because  it  is  traditional 
in  the  Congress,  the  specific  recommendations  of  any  tax  changes.  But  the  title 
of  the  bill,  I  think,  is  important:  To  increase  domestic  energy  supplies  and 
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availability,  to  restrain  energy  demand,  and  to  prepare  for  energy  emergencies 
and  for  other  purposes.  One  hundred  sixty-seven  pages. 

Now,  I  have  in  my  hand  here  the  bill  the  Congress  has  been  working  on  since 
January  14:  four  pages.  And  let  me  read  the  title  of  what  Congressional  action 
calls  for:  To  suspend,  for  a  90-day  period,  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  which  makes  more  sense:  a  program  that  is  compre- 
hensive, put  together  for  the  purpose  of  conservation  and  for  increased  produc- 
tion, or  a  piece  of  legislation  of  four  pages  suspending  the  power  of  the  President 
to  do  anything  about  the  problem  ? 

It  is  so  patently  obvious  to  me  that  a  program  and  a  plan  is  needed,  not  a  step 
backward.  It  is  quite  obvious,  I  should  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  my  program  is 
far  superior  to  any  system  of  allocations,  of  quotas,  or  rationing.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  heard  from  the  Congress  most  of  the  time  thus  far — either  allocations, 
quotas,  or  gasoline  rationing. 

I  don't  think  allocation  or  rationing  can  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  con- 
sumer. Neither  one  can  stimulate  energy  independence.  They  cannot  produce 
1  barrel  of  oil,  not  1  gallon  of  gasoline.  Furthermore,  such  a  program  would  be 
administratively  burdensome,  substituting  bureaucratic  judgment  for  the  inter- 
play of  the  free  marketplace.  It  would  be  costly — about  $2  billion  a  year  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates  I  have  seen — just  to  administer. 

In  short,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake  not  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  marketplace  to  achieve  our  national  goals.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my 
judgment,  it  offers  the  best  and  the  most  equitable  solution.  The  promised  land 
of  allocations  and  rationing  would  turn  out  to  be  a  jungle,  a  jungle  of  redtape, 
bureaucratic  judgment,  inequities,  and  other  problems. 

And  speaking  of  rationing,  let  me  just  mention  a  fact  or  two:  The  proponents 
of  rationing  seek  to  create  the  impression  that  it  would  just  be  a  6-month  or  a  12- 
month  rationing  program  of  gasoline.  If  we  are  going  to  lick  the  energy  problem 
in  this  country,  it  has  to  be  a  5-  or  10-year  program.  So,  what  our  public  would 
have  to  understand  is  that  a  gasoline  rationing  program  would  involve  a  5-  to 
10-year  gasoline  rationing  program  and,  yet,  it  would  not  stimulate  production. 

Everybody,  of  course,  when  they  talk  about  gasoline  rationing,  understandably 
believes  that  he  or  she  will  get  all  of  the  gasoline  that  they  think  they  deserve,  and 
everybody  else  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice.  Well,  the  facts  are  there 
will  be,  if  we  get  into  gasoline  rationing— over  my  dead  body — then  we  would 
have  140-some  million  licensed  automobile  drivers  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  have  290-some  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day.  What  does  that 
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amount  to,  if  you  just  divide  it  equitably?  Not  many  people  in  this  country*  and 
very  few  in  Texas  can  go  very  far  in  their  daily  chores  or  their  work  on  what, 
about  a  gallon  and  three-quarters  a  day  ? 

Well,  I  just  hope  that  the  good  people  of  Texas  and  the  surrounding  States  in 
this  part  of  our  great  country  won't  succumb  to  what  some  say  is  an  answer  to 
the  energy  problem.  Gasoline  rationing  is  about  the  poorest  answer  that  I  can 
imagine. 

Thus  far,  as  I  have  read  and  heard  the  debate,  the  energy  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress has  focused  mostly  on  oil.  This,  as  you  well  know,  oversimplifies  the  prob- 
lem. Our  energy  difficulties  involve  much  more  than  oil.  One  of  our  most  impor- 
tant energy  sources,  and  the  most  acceptable  from  an  environmental  point  of 
view,  is  natural  gas.  Despite  the  pluses  of  natural  gas,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  very  sorry  history  of  natural  gas  policy  in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  set  the  price  at  the 
wellhead  for  natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  markets.  Since  supplies  in  the  early 
days  seemed  ample,  the  emphasis  by  Federal  regulators  was  placed  on  minimum 
prices  to  consumers.  Natural  gas  prices  were  held  to  artificially  low  levels.  Real 
prices  for  natural  gas  fell  throughout  the  1960's;  demand  for  natural  gas  doubled 
between  1957  and  1972.  Not  surprisingly,  the  rate  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  new  gasfields  dropped  off. 

A  further  distortion  of  natural  gas  markets  resulted  when  producers  kept 
natural  gas  supplies  inside  their  respective  States,  where  they  were  not  subject  to 
Federal  regulation — under  a  restrictive  statute — and  where  prices  are  set  by 
supply  and  demand.  This  intrastate  market  has  contributed  to  the  completion  of 
a  greater  number  of  gas  wells.  All  of  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the  conclusion  there 
must  be  an  incentive  to  find  and  develop  new  natural  gas  supplies.  To  do  this, 
we  must  cease  Federal  regulation  of  prices  on  new  gas  for  interstate  use. 

Supplies  to  current  consumers  are  being  rapidly  and  very  drastically  reduced  in 
relation  to  market  demand.  Major  interstate  pipeline  companies,  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  1973,  fell  short  of  meeting  contract  requirements  by  some  925  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  the  year  ending  March  1974,  the  short  fall  was  estimated  at 
1,200  billion  cubic  feet.  That  is  comparable  to  200  million  barrels  of  oil.  The 
entire  country  is  affected  by  these  reductions  in  deliveries,  now  running  at  a  rate 
of  well  over  100  percent  more  than  the  1973-1974  heating  season  curtailments. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  my  shortsighted  Members  and  friends  of  the  Congress 
and  others  that  there  is  no  urgency  in  this  matter.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but  the 
facts  are  otherwise.  The  facts  are  that  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  energy 
problems  is  a  real  and  increasingly  serious  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Unless  our 
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natural  gas  policy  is  changed  by  Congressional  action,  we  will  be  faced  in  a  short 
time  with  hard  choices  on  supplying  either  homes  or  industries  across  the  Nation. 

And  in  this  bill  that  I  put  together  with  the  help  and  assistance  of  my  White 
House  and  departmental  aides,  we  have  a  proposal  for  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas.  Right  now,  because  of  natural  gas  shortages,  I  have  read  horror 
stories  of  factory  closings  and  lost  jobs.  This  is  true  in  a  number  of  our  east  coast 
and  Northeastern  United  States  States.  I  keep  telling  the  Governors  up  there, 
why  don't  they  help  us  get  some  votes  in  the  Congress  and  they  won't  be  faced 
with  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Well,  it  took  the  Congress  4  years — as  Secretary  Morton  knows — to  pass  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill.  On  April  18, 1973,  almost  2  years  ago,  Congress  was  asked 
to  deregulate  new  natural  gas.  Only  one  House  of  the  Congress,  the  Senate,  even 
bothered  to  hold  public  hearings.  I  personally  have  sent  three  special  messages  to 
the  Congress  pleading  for  this  legislation.  I  regret  that  nothing  has  happened 
affirmatively. 

Well,  in  sum,  the  Congress  has  done  virtually  nothing  about  natural  gas 
policy  for  the  past  2  years,  much  less  come  up  with  a  plan  to  meet  the  expected 
shortages.  This  Nation  cannot  remove  the  insecurity  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  while  we  consciously  hold  back  assistance  to  producers 
right  here  at  home,  producers  who  help  make  us  secure  and  independent.  We 
simply  must  have  capital  investment  if  we  are  to  discover  new  sources  of  oil  and 
new  natural  gas,  and  if  we  are  to  put  people  back  to  work  solving  our  problems. 
We  will  not  get  help  from  anyone  except  ourselves.  Quite  frankly,  the  future 
of  this  country  is  in  our  hands. 

The  United  States  will  not  bring  about  lower  world  oil  prices  without  some 
evidence  of  seriousness  of  our  intentions.  The  United  States  will  not  rally  our 
allies  to  stand  with  us  in  solving  the  international  problems  unless  we  offer  some 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  our  intentions.  And  I  might  say  parenthetically 
here,  removing  the  power  of  the  President  to  force  Congress  to  act  isn't  very 
good  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  our  intentions. 

The  American  people  will  not  believe  there  is  an  energy  crisis  unless  the 
President  and  the  Congress  offer  some  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  our  inten- 
tions, and  I  can  assure  you  without  hesitation  or  qualification,  I  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  the  total  seriousness  of  my  intentions. 

As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Congress  on  January  16, 1 
believe  in  America's  capabilities.  In  the  next  10  years,  I  envision  200  major 
nuclear  powerplants,  250  new  coal  mines,  150  major  coal-fired  powerplants, 
30  major  new  oil  refineries,  20  major  new  synthetic  fuel  plants,  the  insulation 
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of  18  million  American  homes,  the  construction  of  millions  of  new  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  buses  that  will  use  much  less  fuel,  and  finally,  the  drilling  of  many 
thousands  of  new  oil  and  gas  wells. 

With  the  money  we  spend  in  one  month  on  imported  oil,  I  am  told  that  we 
could  drill  the  equivalent  of  18,000  onshore  wells  or  about  3,000  offshore  wells. 

We  are  all  in,  this  together.  Each  of  us  has  a  contract  with  this  country.  Each 
of  us  must  make  good  on  the  key  clause  in  that  agreement  which  deals  with 
responsibility.  As  you  well  know,  there  is  a  price  for  everything,  whether  it  be 
independence  from  tyranny  or  freedom  from  dependence.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  this  freedom  from  dependence  on  others  for  the  resources  that  we 
need. 

Idealism  and  realism  do  not  contradict  one  another.  The  American  people 
have  always  been  idealists.  It  is  now  time  to  show  ourselves  and  the  world  that 
we  are  also  realists. 

In  another  time  of  crisis,  during  World  War  II,  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
increased  its  production  by  20  percent  with  an  investment  of  nearly  $5  billion. 
This  industry  expenditure  was  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half  times  the  cost 
of  the  Manhattan  Project  that  developed  the  atomic  bomb.  A  far  greater  com- 
mitment is  needed  today,  and  the  Government  cannot  begin  to  do  it  alone. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  is  that  decision,  direction, 
and  deed  do  not  come  down  from  rules  and  regulations  and  bureaucratic  paper- 
work, but  up  from  the  millions  of  its  citizens. 

I  ask  and  literally  pray  that  you  have  courage  and  confidence  and  come  with 
me  to  face  the  challenges  of  America's  third  century.  I  call  on  you  for  a  rebirth 
of  that  great  American  spirit.  It  is  really  a  very  noble  call.  It  is  the  call,  it  is  the 
challenge  for  solutions  now  to  the  problems  of  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  3:04  p.m.   in   the       bridge,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Capital  Cities 
Emerald  Room  at  the  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel.  In  his        Broadcasting  Corporation  in  Houston, 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Willard  E.  Wal- 
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83 

Remarks  on  Arrival  at  the  Kansas  State  Capitol  in  Topeka. 
February  11,  1975 

Governor  Bennett,  distinguished  members  of  the  State  legislature,  all  of  you 
wonderful  people  from  Kansas: 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  ride  in  from  the  airport  with  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing citizens  in  our  country  today,  a  man  who  has  given  so  much  in.good 
advice  and  good  leadership,  your  former  Governor,  Alf  Landon.  And  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  coming  and  welcoming  me. 

It  has  also  been  a  great  inspiration  to  come  in  with  one  of  your  outstanding 
statesmen,  Jim  Pearson,  your  United  States  Senator,  who  represents  you  so  well 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

But  the  thing  that  has  impressed  me  from  the  moment  I  landed  in  Kansas 
has  been  the  warm  reception  from  the  airport  to  here,  and  this  crowd  is  unbe- 
lievable. And  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  being  here  and  giving  me  this 
wonderful  reception. 

And  I  am  told  that  for  the  first  time  in  Topeka  history,  that  Topeka  West, 
Topeka  High,  and  Highland  Park  bands  are  all  playing  together.  That  kind 
of  cooperation,  that  kind  of  unity  is  what  we  need  in  America  today. 

You  have  a  great  State.  I  came  here  to  Kansas  to  meet  with  the  legislature, 
to  meet  with  a  number  of  Governors,  because  we  have  to  work  together  to  make 
America  a  better  and  better  place  to  live. 

We  do  have  a  few  problems,  but  those  problems  are  soluble,  those  problems 
can  be  met  and  challenged,  and  with  this  kind  of  tremendous  enthusiasm,  good 
will,  and  cooperation  among  all  of  us,  we  will  make  America  the  place  that  we 
want  it  to  be:  free,  strong  leadership  throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :56  a.m.  on  the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol. 
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84 

Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature. 

February  11,  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  of  the  Senate  Rogers,  Governor  Bennett,  Senator  Pear- 
son, Judge  Fatzer,  distinguished  members  of  the  State  legislature: 

It  is  a  very  high  honor  and  a  very  great  personal  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  you  here  this  morning. 

And  may  I  thank  all  of  you  as  I  thanked  the  many  thousands  out  in  front. 
It  is  great  to  be  among  people  who  are  friendly,  who  look  forward.  It  just  is  a 
great  thrill,  and  I  thank  you  and  I  thank  them. 

Naturally,  I  am  proud  to  be  here  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  where  people 
seem  to  have  a  very  special  regard,  not  only  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  but  the 
responsibilities  as  well.  I  understand  that  68  percent  of  the  Kansas  electorate 
went  to  the  polls  in  November,  as  against  a  national  average  of  slightly  under 
40  percent.  And  so,  let  me  take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  concerned  citizens  of 
your  great  State  of  Kansas.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  for  me 
to  be  in  a  State  where  voting  isn't  considered  a  spectator  sport. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  youngster,  I  have  had  a  very  special  feeling  for  Kansas, 
because  Kansas  is  where  Dorothy  lived  before  she  went  to  visit  the  wonderful 
land  of  Oz,  where  all  kinds  of  strange,  whimsical,  and  unexpected  things  hap- 
pened. But  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  if  strange,  whimsical,  and  unexpected 
things  were  what  Dorothy  was  really  interested  in,  she  wouldn't  have  gone  to 
Oz.  She  would  have  gone  to  Washington,  D.C.  [Laughter'] 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  before  this 
joint  session  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  very  good 
friend,  Governor  Bob  Bennett,  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  Senators 
Jim  Pearson  and  Bob  Dole,  my  other  associates  of  former  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  urging  me  to  attend  this  occasion.  Their  advice  has  helped 
me  to  open  up  a  new  phase  of  my  effort  to  mobilize  our  country  to  meet  the 
economic  and  energy  challenges  that  are  on  our  doorstep. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  I  will  be  meeting  and  talking  with  a  gathering  of  Mid- 
western Governors  on  these  two  very  vital  subjects.  Later  this  afternoon,  I  will 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  my  friends  of  the  press  for  a  televised  news 
conference. 

But  this  event,  here  in  your  beautiful  and  historic  State  Capitol,  brings  another 
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vital  factor  into  play.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  legislative  branches  of  our  State 
governments. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  America  faces  very,  very  grave  challenges  today. 
And  I  have  been  very  frank — you  might  even  say  somewhat  blunt— in  describ- 
ing the  seriousness  of  our  economic  situation  to  our  people  throughout  the 
country.  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  they  deserve  the  unvarnished  truth. 
And  for  far  too  long  in  America,  they  have  been  given  some  sugar-coated 
reassurances  while  pressing  problems  went  untended. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  always  believed  in  action  rather  than  rhetoric. 
I  have  offered  the  Nation  an  action  program  to  fight  an  inflationary  recession, 
to  tackle  the  energy  crisis,  to  create  jobs,  and  to  foster  economic  stability.  I  don't 
pretend  that  my  plan  is  perfect.  But  it  is  a  plan.  And  so  far,  no  one  has  come 
forth  with  a  better  idea.  There  have  been  critics;  we  expect  that,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  political  arena  for  a  few  years.  There  have  been  questions,  and 
we  expect  those  questions.  But  no  one  has  put  forth  a  comprehensive,  workable 
alternative. 

I  think  I  can  speak  quite  frankly  to  a  group  of  legislators.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  various  recommendations  incorporated  in  one  bill  for  the  solution  of  our 
energy  program:  167  pages.  The  title  is:  To  increase  domestic  energy  supplies 
and  availability  and  to  restrain  energy  demand  and  to  prepare  for  energy  emer- 
gencies and  for  other  purposes. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of  hard  work  by  people 
in  the  executive  branch  and  many  hours  of  hard  work  by  myself,  but  it  is  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  problem  of  vulnerability  to  foreign  sources 
of  oil. 

This  is  before  the  Congress.  I  regret  to  say — and  I  say  it  with  sadness — the 
Congress  has  been  working  on  this  piece  of  legislation,  four  pages,  and  the 
purpose,  according  to  the  tide  of  this  bill,  is  to  suspend  for  90  days  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  act. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  want  something  that  is  a 
plan  for  forward-moving  action  rather  than  a  four-page  bill  to  move  backward. 
And  I  say,  in  the  strongest  voice  that  I  can  and  with  the  deepest  conviction 
that  I  have,  the  Congress  ought  to  be  working  on  this  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  on  this.  We  need  action.  We  can't  tolerate  moving  backwards. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  a  plan  to  save  energy, 
to  stimulate  additional  production  for  a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  energy,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  want  something  like  this  rather  than  a  four-page 
bill  that  goes  backwards,  not  forwards. 
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So,  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is,  as  we  move  ahead,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
abandon  what  they  are  doing  and  join  with  me  in  working  together  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  solve  America's  problems.  And  I  ask  for  your  counsel,  your  sugges- 
tions, and  ultimately,  your  support.  And  the  sooner  we  act,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  Kansas  as  well  as  the  other  49  States. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  impact  that  further  delay  in  the  energy  field  will 
have  on  farmers  here  in  your  great  State  as  well  as  other  agricultural  States. 
Unless  we  start  now  to  achieve  energy  independence,  the  American  farmer  will 
grow  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  foreign  oil  cartel  for  the  energy  products 
that  the  farmer  needs  to  sow  and  to  reap  his  crops.  His  costs,  his  profits,  and  his 
productivity  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  force  or  a  combination  of  them. 

The  farmer  would  be  trapped  between  growing  pressures  for  lower  food 
prices  in  the  marketplace  and  higher  costs  from  his  energy  suppliers.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it,  this  is  a  no-win  proposition  for  the  American  farmer,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  adamant  about  our  need  to  act  now  on  the 
energy  front.  We  can't  let  things  slide  away  any  further.  We  have  waited  far 
too  long  already. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  I  recognize  that  the  farmer  may  well  be  concerned 
about  the  immediate  impact  the  energy  program  that  I  suggest  will  have  on 
his  operations.  In  the  short  term,  our  conservation  taxes  on  foreign  oil  will 
raise  his  energy  costs.  I  can  understand,  as  a  consequence,  his  concern.  And  we 
intend  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  that  I  gave  to  the  Congress  on  January  15 
and  in  my  subsequent  television  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  economy,  I  stressed 
that  no  industry,  nor  any  geographical  area  would  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  the  energy  program.  And  this  promise  and  pledge  def- 
initely applies  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  renew  that  pledge  today.  As  long  as  I  am  President,  the  American  farmer 
will  receive  the  fuel  he  needs  to  do  the  job  for  213  million  Americans  and 
many  others  throughout  the  world.  I  will  not  let  the  American  agriculture  run 
out  of  gas. 

As  a  tax  relief,  the  result  of  increasing  the  investment  tax  credit  from  7  to 
12  percent  will  be  a  savings  of  some  $360  million  for  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

I  have  also  instructed  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  Frank  Zarb,  to 
design  for  the  agricultural  community  a  rebate  program  to  compensate  the 
American  farmer  for  increased  energy  costs  caused  by  our  conservation  program. 
We  will  be  announcing  the  details  of  this  program  within  the  next  several  weeks. 
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But  I  wanted  all  of  you  in  this  great  State  to  know  now  that  this  problem  is 
at  the  very  top  of  my  list  of  concerns  as  well  as  yours. 

Let  me  give  you  another  clear  case  where  energy  action  is  needed  that  can 
materially  benefit  the  people  of  Kansas.  As  you  know,  the  demand  for  nitrogen 
fertilizer  has  begun  to  outpace  its  supply.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Under  the 
current  and  outmoded  regulatory  system,  natural  gas  suppliers  have  no  incentive 
to  increase  or  even  maintain  adequate  production  and  distribution.  Thus  far 
this  year,  natural  gas  curtailments  have  already  resulted  in  the  loss  of  about 
140,000  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Estimates  for  total  loss  during  the  year  range 
from  200,000  tons  to  400,000  tons. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  important  this  is,  a  loss  of  200,000  tons,  if  it  were 
all  concentrated  in  corn  yield,  would  reduce  the  1975  crop  by  about  160  million 
bushels,  or  about  2l/2  percent  of  the  total  corn  crop. 

I  think  we  should  head  off  this  problem  before  it  gets  out  of  control.  And 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  deregulate  the  price  of  new  natural  gas  in  America.  But 
to  do  this,  quite  frankly,  I  will  need  your  help.  I  will  need  the  support  of 
public  opinion  and,  ultimately,  the  agreement  of  the  Congress. 

I  could  give  you  word  and  verse  of  how  hard  we  have  tried  to  get  the  Con- 
gress to  move  in  this  area.  But  unfortunately,  thus  far,  no  action  has  materialized. 
It  is  a  part  of  that  legislative  program  that  I  submitted.  It  is  a  vital  part.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  get  the  kind  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  that  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  we  better  deregulate  natural  gas,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  announce  an  important  action  that  I  am  taking  in 
response  to  the  request  of  many  Governors.  Last  week,  I  met  with  a  number 
of  Governors  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Last  night,  I  met  with  another  group  of 
Governors  in  Houston,  Texas.  And  I  will  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  some  additional  Governors  here  this  afternoon. 

The  ones  that  I  have  met  with  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  owing  to  the 
softness  in  the  construction  industry,  they  as  Governors  will  be  able  to  accelerate 
work  on  our  highway  system  at  lower  cost  than  in  the  recent  past.  Accordingly, 
I  have  ordered  the  release  of  up  to  $2  billion  in  additional  Federal  highway 
funds. 

The  Governors  have  assured  me  that  these  funds  are  needed  and  can  be 
put  to  immediate  use  in  highway  construction  projects  that  can  be  underway 
by  June  30,  1975.  This  action  will  help  an  industry  that  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  during  our  current  economic  turn-down.  In  reaching  this  decision,  I 
considered  that  authority  is  already  available  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Now,  I  have  urged  State  governments  to  focus  these  additional  funds,  first,  on 
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projects  that  will  produce  meaningful  jobs;  second,  on  improvements  that  will 
enhance  highway  safety;  and  third,  on  projects  that  will  complete  key  links  in 
our  interstate  system. 

Priority — and  I  add  this  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  recommendation — 
will  also  be  given  to  urban  mass  transportation  projects  which  State  and  local 
officials  agree  should  be  substituted  for  less  critical  highway  projects. 

Now,  solving  our  problems,  as  I  look  down  the  road,  will  not  be  easy.  But  I 
would  remind  you  of  something  that  a  man  from  Abilene,  Kansas,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  Kansas  ever  produced,  once  said,  and  I  quote:  "Free  men  do 
not  lose  their  patience,  their  courage,  their  faith,  because  obstacles  are  moun- 
tainous, the  path  uncharted.  Given  understanding,  they  invariably  rise  to  the 
challenge." 

Dwight  Eisenhower  knew  this  was  true,  and  he  proved  it  as  a  gallant  com- 
mander during  World  War  II  and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  had  something  else  to  say  about  American  history  and  the  American 
character  that  I  believe  bears  repeating  today,  when  we  are  hearing  so  much 
from  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom.  And  here  is  what  Ike  had  to  say  in  this 
regard:  "It  has  been  the  tough-minded  optimist,"  Ike  said,  "whom  history  has 
proved  right  in  America." 

This  was  true  in  Ike's  time  and  it  is  true  in  ours  as  well. 

I  am  a  tough-minded  optimist.  And  may  I  reciprocate  by  saying,  as  I  look  at 
this  chamber,  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you,  as  well  as  you  collectively, 
are  tough-minded  optimists  as  well. 

I  believe  in  America,  as  you  do.  I  believe  in  America's  future,  as  you  do.  I  am 
confident  that  you,  joined  with  me  in  this  great  challenge  that  we  face  both  at 
home  and  abroad — we  are  optimists,  we  are  strong,  we  have  a  faith,  we  are 
dedicated.  And  I  simply  conclude  by  saying  we  can  do  the  job  together,  and  I 
am  honored  and  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  with  you  here  on 
this  fine  occasion. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:09  p.m.  in  the  Richard  D.  Rogers,  president  of  the  senate,  Kansas 

House  Chamber  at  the  State  Capitol,  Topeka,  Kans.  State  Legislature;  and  Harold  R.  Fatzer,  chief  justice 

In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Duane  S.  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court. 
McGill,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  11,  1975 

The  President.  Won't  you  please  sit  down.  And  before  responding  to  the  first 
question,  I  do  wish  to  thank  Governor  Bennett  and  the  other  Governors  who 
were  here  with  me  in  Topeka.  I  wish  to  thank  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
and,  particularly,  the  people  in  the  Topeka  area  for  the  very  wonderful  and  very 
warm  reception.  It  has  been  a  very  good  day. 
Mr.  Morgan  [Ray  Morgan,  Kansas  City  Star]. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  energy  and  economic  concerns  will  go  down 
the  drain  for  naught  if  we  have  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Could  you  please  give 
us  your  latest  information  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  whether  or  not  you  think  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  quick  settlement  in  the 
wake  of  those  negotiations  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Secretary  of  State  left  Sunday  night  for  a 
most  important  mission  in  the  Middle  East.  He  will  be  gone  approximately 
10  days,  visiting  a  number  of  Arab  as  well  as  Israeli— and  he  will  be  more  or 
less  on  an  exploratory  mission.  We  believe  that  the  possibility  exists  for  a  step- 
by-step  progress  in  the  Middle  East,  but  no  one  can  be  certain  in  that  very 
volatile  and  very  difficult  area. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  come  back,-  hopefully,  with  some  encouraging 
news.  And  then,  if  the  news  is  encouraging,  he  will  probably  go  back  shortly 
thereafter  for  what  we  would  hope  would  be  a  settlement  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  unless  progress  is  made,  there  is  a  very  serious  prospect 
of  another  war  in  the  Middle  East  which,  if  it  did  occur,  of  course  raises  the 
possibility  of  another  oil  embargo.  I  would  hope  that  by  the  Secretary  of  State's 
efforts  that  we  can  make  this  progress,  avoiding  another  conflict  and  avoiding 
the  prospects  of  another  oil  embargo. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  my  full  backing.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  person  with  that  knowledge,  that  dedication,  and  that  record  of  success.  So, 
I  am  an  optimist.  But  it  is  a  difficult  assignment,  and  I  think  he  deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress,  because  it  is  in  our  benefit 
and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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ENERGY  PROGRAM 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats — 
Arthur  Burns,  for  one — have  raised  serious  questions  about  your  energy  pro- 
gram. I  wonder  if  you,  at  any  point,  ever  have  any  second  thoughts  yourself 
about  it. 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press],  I  don't 
have  any  second  thoughts  about  it.  I  concede  that  in  putting  this  program 
together— and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill,  167  pages— that  I  had  to  make  some 
very  difficult  decisions.  All  of  the  decisions  were  not  easy;  there  were  some  gray 
areas.  But  at  least  it  is  a  program.  And  it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  if  there  is  a 
better  program,  Congress  should  come  up  with  it.  So  far,  they  have  come  up 
with  no  program. 

So,  as  long  as  I  have  something  that  is  affirmative,  that  I  think  meets  the  prob- 
lem head  on,  I  have  no  regrets  about  proposing  it  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  I  welcome  any  suggestions  that  are  constructive.  I  welcome 
an  alternative  program  or  plan,  if  one  can  be  put  together  by  the  Congress.  But 
I  will  not  tolerate  delay;  I  will  not  tolerate  inaction.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
crisis  is  far  too  serious,  that  the  need  is  very  obvious,  and  therefore,  I  intend  to 
continue  trying  to  give  some  leadership  for  a  solution  to  our  vulnerability  to 
foreign  oil  cartels. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  without  diminishing  your  attempt  to  do  that,  is  there 
an  inconsistency,  do  you  think,  in  your  proposal  to  conserve  energy  by  increas- 
ing, in  effect,  its  price,  presumably  for  gasoline  as  well  and,  at  the  same  time, 
releasing  $2  billion  in  highway  funds  today  to  build  more  highways  so  we  can 
drive  more? 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  a  good  question,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good 
answer.  The  reason  I  released  $2  billion  to  the  States  for  the  construction  of 
additional  highways  was  because  over  the  last  10  days  or  2  weeks  I  have  met 
with  a  number  of  Governors,  Democratic  and  Republican,  and  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  assured  me  of  the  following: 

Number  one,  that  in  most  cases  they  had  State  funds  that  could  be  used  right 
away,  and  they— or  most  of  them — have  promised  me  that  if  I  did  release  this 
$2  billion  for  highway  construction,  that  they  could  get  bids  and  have  the  con- 
tracted work  underway  within  a  few  months. 

We  all  know  that  the  highway  construction  industry  is  depressed.  We  know 
that  unemployment  in  the  highway  construction  industry  is  very  high.  We 
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know  that  better  highways  save  lives.  We  know  that  highway  construction  jobs 
are  meaningful  employment.  We  think  that  this  program,  when  it  gets  under- 
way, will  provide  roughly,  both  direct  and  indirect,  about  140,000  or  more  jobs. 
We  think  that  the  promotion  of  safety,  employment,  the  utilization  of  State 
matching  funds,  and  the  opportunity  to  get  action  justifies  what  I  have  done. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  doing  this  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  conserve  fuel,  because  better  highways  save  fuel.  And  fur- 
thermore, it  could  have  a  favorable  impact  in  giving  to  States  as  well  as  to  local 
communities  the  right  to  use  some  of  the  money,  some  of  the  money  for  mass 
transit,  which  is  an  energy  saver,  a  fuel  saver. 

ANTIRECESSION  MEASURES 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Press  Secretary  says  that  you  are  considering 
new  emergency  measures  if  the  recession  worsens.  What  are  these  new  meas- 
ures, and  what  would  trigger  the  new  initiatives — what  developments  ?  Specifi- 
cally, how  high  would  unemployment  have  to  go  ? 

The  President.  Congratulations  on  your  new  success  in  joining  the  Gridiron 
Club.1  [Laughter] 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  You  made  it  unanimously,  too. 

Well,  to  answer  your  question,  the  action  that  I  took  today,  I  think,  is  con- 
structive. It  is  an  effort  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Governors  to  move  in  an 
area  where  they  think  some  beneficial  results  will  accrue.  It  is  a  response  to  a 
particular  situation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  maintain,  basically,  my  deep  concern  about  an 
acceleration  of  Federal  expenditures  at  the  present  time,  but  at  the  same  time 
being  cognizant  of  unique  circumstances,  which  I  think  this  was.  And  if  and 
when  other  such  circumstances  arise,  I  will  be  willing  to  take  a  look  at  them 
and  make  an  honest  judgment  as  to  whether  they  are  helpful  or  harmful. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

[5.]  Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you:  Mr.  Meany  says  that  unem- 
ployment could  go  as  high  as  10  percent.  Is  that  true,  and  if  n6t,  what  assur- 
ances can  you  give  that  it  will  not  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  watched  my  good  friend,  George  Meany,  on  Sunday 


1  The  questioner,  Helen  Thomas  of  United  Press  International,  had  recently  been  elected  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club. 
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when  he  pulled  that  figure  out  of  the  air.2 1  think  Mr.  Meany,  I  might  say  paren- 
thetically, will  approve  of  my  release  of  $2  billion  in  highway  construction 
funds,  because  he  has  repeatedly  said  that  these  people  have  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  these  people  are  skilled  craftsmen,  and  such  a  program  would  help 
get  some  of  them  back  to  work. 

But  we  don't  foresee  a  figure  as  high  as  that  forecast  by  Mr.  Meany.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  convinced— with  the  tax  reductions  that  we  have  proposed 
and  that  I  think  the  Congress  will  approve — we  believe  with  the  other  actions 
that  we  are  taking,  unemployment,  the  rate  of  unemployment  will  gradually 
go  down  at  the  end  of  1975  and  be  improved  in  1976. 

ENERGY  PROGRAM 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Cormier,  in  your 
talks  at  Houston  and  here  today,  did  you  hear  any  convincing  arguments  that 
might  make  you  modify  your  energy  proposals,  and  if  so,  which  and  how  ? 

The  President.  There  was  one  question  raised  by  individuals  both  in  and 
out  of  government,  both  in  Houston  as  well  as  in  Topeka,  about  one  provision. 
And  that  is  whether  or  not,  as  a  part  of  the  windfall  profits  tax,  there  ought 
to  be  a  provision  for  a  plowback — which  means  that  if  a  company  derives  rev- 
enue from  their  oil  and  gas  developments,  could  they  plow  those  revenues  back 
into  further  exploration  and  development  and  thereby  avoid  a  tax  on  those 
revenues  or  those  profits. 

This  was  a  very  close  call  at  the  time  I  made  the  decision  when  we  put 
this  program  together.  The  Congress  is  in  the  process — or  I  hope  it  will 
soon  be  in  the  process— of  taking  up  my  energy  program.  There  ought  to 
be  ample  opportunity  for  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  to  state  their 
views  and  convince  the  Congress  one  way  or  another. 

I  can  understand  some  justification  for  the  plowback  provision.  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  serious  change  in  my  proposal,  but  I  will  point  out  to  the  Congress  that  if 
they  incorporate  the  plowback  provision,  it  will  probably  mean  a  loss  of  about 
$3  to  $4  billion  annually  in  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  if  so, 
there  will  be  less  money  to  return  to  energy  users  than  the  figure  that  I  have 
recommended. 

But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  argument  that  a  plowback  provision 
might  stimulate  more  production,  so  it  is  a  very  close  call.  And  although  I  favor 


3  AFL-CIO  president  George  Meany  had  appeared  on  CBS  News'  "Face  the  Nation"  on  February  9,  1975. 
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what  I  have  recommended,  I  can  understand  the  reasons  for  the  plowback 
provision. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  voluntary  conservation  still  seems  to  be  a  weak  hope 
in  the  program  and  to  some  of  us  more  skeptical.  Does  it  still  rate  a  high  priority 
with  the  Administration,  and  if  it  does,  do  you  see  the  need  for  any  more  restric- 
tive plan? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  have  voluntary  cooperation  from  213  mil- 
lion Americans.  I  think  their  affirmative  participation  is  very  vital.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  stronger  action,  and  that  is  why  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  this  comprehensive  program  and  this,  I  think,  very  fair 
and  equitable  effort  to  get  some  action. 

This  program  has  four  basic  foundations:  number  one,  conservation  by  the 
price  mechanism;  number  two,  added  supply  by  stimulating  exploration  and 
development;  number  three,  equity  in  the  return  of  tax  money  to  people,  to 
business,  to  States;  and  number  four,  security.  This  program  gets  America  going 
in  making  us  invulnerable  against  foreign  oil  cartels.  And  yet,  we  do  need  volun- 
tary cooperation  at  the  same  time. 

JOHN  CONNALLY 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  tried  to  set,  in  writing,  standards  of  ethics 
for  members  of  your  Administration.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  meeting  last 
night  in  Houston  with  former  Texas  Governor  John  Connally,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  under  indictment.3  On  second  thought,  do  you  think  there  might  be 
anything  improper  for  the  Nation's  chief  legal  officer  to  meet  with  a  man  who  is 
under  indictment  ?  We  know  that  you  did  not  discuss  that  indictment  with  him; 
we  were  assured  of  that  by  your  Press  Secretary. 

The  President.  Let  me  say,  very  categorically,  I  have  known  former  Governor 
Connally  for  a  great  many  years.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
former  President  Kennedy.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas  on  three  occa- 
sions and  served  6  years.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Nixon.  He 
is  a  very  knowledgeable  public  servant.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  a  man  of  that 


8  On  July  29,  1974,  Mr.  Connally  was  indicted  on  charges  of  bribery,  perjury,  and  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice  in  connection  with  an  effort  to  raise  milk  price  support  levels  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  1971.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  17, 
1975. 
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vast  governmental  experience,  at  the  State  as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
things  that  I  discussed  with  him  could  be  very  helpful  to  me. 

I  see  no  conflict  whatsoever.  Mr.  Connally  has  been  indicted,  he  will  get  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  shouldn't  comment  on  the  outcome.  But  until  he  has  been  convicted, 
I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  for  me  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  matters  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Government,  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Sir,  may  I  follow  that  up  ?  Would  you  have  any  objection  if  members  of 
your  Justice  Department  were  to  meet  privately  with  persons  who  were  under 
indictment  in  cases  that  were  being  prosecuted  by  the  Justice  Department  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  people  in  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  actually  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  as  prose- 
cutors— I  think  there  is  quite  a  difference.  They  make  the  judgments  as  to  prose- 
cution; my  position  is  not  exactly  that.  And  my  reason  for  meeting  with  former 
Governor  Connally,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  to  discuss  non — or 
no  matters  involving  his  present  legal  difficulties. 

FEDERAL  FARM  ASSISTANCE 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  timing  of  your  farming 
programs  for  just  a  moment.  The  farmers  here  in  Kansas  say  they  are  suffering 
now  from  increased  operations  costs  and  also  from  a  depressed  market  that  they 
blame  on  export  controls.  Some  western  Kansans  are  even  considering  abandon- 
ing their  crops  that  are  in  the  ground  now.  So,  if  your  plan  doesn't  take  effect 
until  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  do  you  have  some  emergency  alternatives  to  help 
Kansas  farmers  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  the  thing  that  might  be  helpful  is  the  decision 
that  has  been  made  to,  in  effect,  eliminate  any  monitoring  of  foreign  sales  of 
American  agricultural  commodities. 

I  did  impose  a  monitoring  system,  not  export  controls,  on  the  sale  of  American 
agricultural  commodities  about  4  months  ago,  when  there  were  these  several 
unexpected,  very  sizable  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  have  found  that  our 
agricultural  reserves  are  fully  adequate.  We  have  found  that  the  crop  forecasts, 
particularly  in  winter  wheat,  are  very  encouraging.  And  therefore,  I  have,  in 
effect,  removed  the  monitoring  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  farmers  are  the  kind  of  good  Americans 
that  will  produce,  because  I  happen  to  think  they  will  not  only  have  a  good 
market,  which  they  have  today,  but  they  also  are  good  Americans  in  that  they 
know  what  they  produce  will  help  us  in  our  balance  of  payments  and  our 
humanitarian  efforts  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
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Q.  If  I  could  follow  up  on  that  just  a  second.  There  is  still  going  to  be  a  time 
lag,  though,  on  the  increased  operation  cost.  Is  there  something  you  are  going 
to  do  to  help  them  out  on  that  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  We  discussed  that  with  several  of  the  Governors,  both 
in  Houston  as  well  as  here  today,  and  Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  has  promised  that  there  will  be  some  beneficial  relief 
given  to  American  agriculture  under  my  energy  proposals. 

DEFENSE  AND  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Dennis  Farney  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
You  have  been  talking  in  terms  of  wanting  to  compromise  with  the  Democratic 
Congress,  and  yet  your  major  proposals  have  been  quite  provocative.  You  want 
to  increase  Pentagon  spending  and  cut  back  on  spending  for  some  popular 
domestic  programs,  which  is  about  the  opposite  of  what  the  Democrats  want  to 
do.  Aren't  you  really  picking  a  fight  with  Congress  and  preparing  the  way  for  a 
possible  campaign  against  Congress  in  1976  ? 

The  President.  I  can't  believe  that  the  majority  of  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  Senate  are  going  to  weaken  our  national  defense  program  by  gutting  the 
requested  appropriations  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

The  Democrats  that  I  know  in  the  Congress  are  just  as  dedicated  to  a  strong 
national  security  program  as  I  am,  so  I  don't  think  this  Democratic  Congress  will 
undercut  our  national  security  efforts.  They  will  make  some  changes,  but  I  don't 
think — I  certainly  hope  they  won't  gut  the  Defense  Department. 

Now,  I  have  made  some  recommendations  to  cap,  not  to  cut  back,  programs 
aimed  at  helping  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  budget  that  I  submitted,  the 
Defense  Department  gets  only  27  percent.  The  domestic  programs  that  you 
mention  get  about  44  or  45  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  out  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

So,  I  think  we  have  come,  to  a  pretty  good  balance.  And  I  think  the  Democrats, 
when  they  look  at  the  budget  for  fiscal  1976,  will  realize  that  there  is  a  good 
balance.  And  I  think  they  will  go  along  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  what  might 
appear  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

ENERGY  PROGRAM 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  just  how  much  headway  do  you  consider  you  have 
made  for  your  energy  proposals  with  the  Governors  in  the  three  regional  meet- 
ings you  have  had  with  them  so  far  ? 4 

4  The  President  met  with  Governors  of  the  Northeastern  States  at  the  White  House  on  January  23,  1975, 
(Item  42),  the  Southeastern  States  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February  3,  and  the  Midwestern  States  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  on  February  11. 
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The  President.  Well,  there  is  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news.  I  think  we 
have  made  more  headway  than  if  I  had  stayed  in  Washington  and  written  them 
letters.  I  think  they  now  understand  the  program,  which  was  a  major  reason  for 
my  meeting  with  them  individually  in  3-  and  4-hour  sessions.  I  think  they  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  program,  and  there  is  more  support  now  than  there 
was  before. 

I  don't  hear  many  Governors  calling  for  gas  rationing,  which  shows  very  good 
sense.  I  don't  hear  many  Governors  calling  for  arbitrary  allocation,  because  they 
realize,  as  I  do,  that  arbitrary  allocation  or  quotas — they  would  be  the  most 
harmful  method  of  achieving  conservation  and  would  have  a  terribly  depressing 
impact  on  our  economy. 

So,  they  understand  the  program.  Therefore,  I  think  they  are  more  supportive, 
although  some  of  them  have  some  reservations  about  a  part  here  and  a  part  there. 

I  must  say  that  I  did  not  hear  a  single  Governor,  in  all  the  ones  I  met  with,  who 
endorsed  what  the  Congress  is  trying  to  force  on  me.  The  Governors  understand 
you  have  to  make  progress,  and  they  know  that  this  bill  that  the  Congress  is 
working  on  is  a  bill  that  is  a  backward  step.  So,  even  though  they  may  have  some 
reservations  about  a  part  here  and  a  part  there  in  my  program,  I  think  they  are 
more  for  this  than  they  are  for  what  the  Congress  is  allegedly  working  on. 

PRESIDENT  THIEU  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  your  advance  planning  schedule 
shows  a  tentative  visit  by  President  Thieu  to  this  country  in  late  April.  Can 
you  tell  us  if  you  are  seriously  considering  such  an  invitation  and  why  ? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Beckman  [Aldo  Beckman,  Chicago  Tribune], 
I  am  not  familiar  with  any  invitation.  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  prospective 
visit. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  inviting  Mr.  Thieu  to  this  country  ? 

The  President.  I  really  had  not  thought  of  it,  and  I  know  of  no  prospective 
visit. 

KANSAS  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

[13.]  Q.  Since  Kansas  is  traditionally  Republican,  would  you  please  assess 
the  health  of  the  Republican  Party  ? 

The  President.  Would  you  repeat  that,  please  ? 

Q.  Since  Kansas  is  traditionally  Republican,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  our 
citizens  would  like  you  to  assess  the  health  of  the  party,  sir. 

The  President.  Well,  I,  as  a  Republican  President,  can't  help  but  be  im- 
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pressed  by  the  success  here  in  Kansas.  You  have  got  a  fine  Governor.  You  have 
got  the  legislature  in  the  control  of  the  Republican  Party  here.  You  have  got 
low  unemployment  in  Kansas.  You  have  got  good  economic  conditions.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  achievement  record  for  the  Republican  Party  in  Kansas  as  well 
as  a  whole,  so  I  just  hope  we  can  spread  this  good  progress  through  49  other 
States. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  recently  about 
former  President  Nixon's  future.  You  talked  with  your  predecessor  by  phone 
last  weekend.  Can  you  tell  us  if  Mr.  Nixon  is  considering  a  return  to  the  na- 
tional scene?  Would  you  welcome  that?  And  would  you  perhaps  consider  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Nixon  to  an  influential  diplomatic  post,  such  as  Ambassador  to 
China? 

The  President.  Mr.  Nixon  called  me  last  Saturday.  The  content  of  that  con- 
versation, since  he  initiated  it,  I  think  should  come  from  Mr.  Nixon  himself. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  recovering  from  a  very,  very  serious  illness.  I  see  no  prospects 
for  any  appointment  because  of  his  health.  And  any  other  comments  concern- 
ing the  conversation,  I  think,  should  come  from  him. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  and  Dr.  Kissinger  still  insisting  oh  increased 
aid  to  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and  if  so,  why  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  United  States  made  a  very  significant  contribution 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately  and  tragically,  we  lost  some  55,000  American 
lives,  spent  literally  billions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  now  trying  to  carry  on  on  their  own.  We  have  no 
U.S.  military  forces  there.  We  are  living  up  to  the  Paris  accords.  The  last  Con- 
gress authorized  $300  million  more  in  military  assistance  for  South  Vietnam  on 
the  basis  that  that  would  give  them  sufficient  military  assistance  so  that  they 
could  fight  aggression  by  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced  that  that  $300  million  would  give  to  the  South  Vietnamese  an 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves  against  aggression.  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
a  proper  recommendation  to  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
respond. 

Q.  But  would  you  accept  some  sort  of  compromise  proposal  from  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  don't  think  the  way  you  do  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  I  think  $300  million  in  further  military  assistance  is  the 
right  answer  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  necessary  military  hardware  to 
defend  themselves.  Anything  less  than  that  makes  their  defense  of  their  country 
less  effective,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  given  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
And  $300  million,  according  to  my  advisers,  is  the  minimum  for  that  purpose. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Peter  Kumpa  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  President  Tru- 
man is  one  of  your  heroes,  and  you  share  some  things  in  common  with  him — a 
Midwestern  background,  succession  from  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  a  so-called 
do-nothing  Congress.  But  Mr.  Truman  was  a  Democrat  and  a  champion  of  the 
little  guy.  He  was  a  spender  for  social  causes.  Now,  you  are  not  a  spender.  You 
are  a  Republican  and  a  champion  of  free  enterprise.  Where  did  your  admiration 
for  Mr.  Truman  begin  ?  How  do  you  feel  you  are  like  him,  and  how  do  you  feel 
you  are  different  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  never  alleged  that  I  was  like  him;  I  simply  have  a 
great  admiration  for  him.  I  admire  him  because  he  was  forthright.  He  believed 
in  certain  things,  whether  I  did  or  not,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  them.  I  think  that  is  a  very  admirable  trait. 

Mr.  Truman  deeply  believed  in  maintaining  a  strong  U.S.,  both  militarily  and 
economically.  I  share  that  view.  I  believe  that  we  insure  the  peace  by  being 
strong,  arid  Mr.  Truman,  by  his  various  actions,  felt  the  same  way.  And  Mr.  Tru- 
man wanted  a  strong  domestic  economy.  I  admired  that.  I  believe  in  it.  For 
those  traits  and  those  basic  views,  whether  we  agreed  on  every  detail,  I  admire 
him  tremendously. 

Q.  As  I  recall,  Grand  Rapids  was  one  of  the  very  first  stops  on  Mr.  Truman's 
whistlestop  campaign  in  1948.  He  was  there  on  a  Monday  morning  in  the  rain, 
and  25,000  people  showed  up.  Were  you  there  to  see  him  that  time  when  you 
were  running  for  Congress,  and  is  that  the  kind  of  road  you  would  like  to 
emulate  in  1976? 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  was  there.  That  was  my  first  campaign, 
and  I  was  probably  out  talking  to  some  of  my  good  agricultural  constituents  or 
making  speeches  elsewhere.  But  I  was  glad  that  he  came  to  Grand  Rapids.  I  got 
a  taste  of  the  kind  of  campaign  that  he  initiated,  carried  out,  and  was  successful. 

I  think  you  have  to  be  aggressive.  I  think  you  have  to  be  forthright.  I  think 
you  have  to  be  candid.  And  Mr.  Truman  was  all  of  those  put  together.  It  was 
a  successful  campaign.  It  might  be  necessary  to  do  it  in  1976. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the  main  thrust  of  objections  by  Gover- 
nors, particularly  Democratic  Governors,  not  only  to  your  energy  policies  but 
to  your  economic  policies  ? 

The  President.  There  was  very  little  objection  to  my  proposal  for  a  tax 
reduction.  I  can't  say  they  agreed  with  every  detail,  but  they  agreed  that  a  tax 
reduction  was  necessary  as  a  stimulant. 

They  did  raise  some  objection  about  some  of  the  capping  that  we  recom- 
mended for  Federal  Government  pay,  for  some  of  the  retirement  programs 
where  there  is  an  escalation,  as  you,  I  am  sure,  know.  We  didn't  cut  back  those 
programs.  We  said  they  should  be  limited  to  a  5-percent  increase.  I  suspect 
that  they  felt  that  there  should  have  been  an  increase  permitted  to  the  maximum. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  generally  fearful  of  the  additional  $17  billion 
deficit  over  the  $52  billion,  because  they  know  that  a  deficit  of  $69  billion  will 
have  a  very  adverse  impact  on  their  financing  efforts.  So,  I  would  say  they  had 
mixed  emotions  about  the  economic  plan,  but  basically  they  supported  it. 

On  the  energy  program,  there  was  no  major  criticism.  We  simply  tried  to 
explain  it.  There  were  some  suggestions,  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago: 
I  think  they  respected  this  program,  which  is  an  answer;  whether  they  liked 
every  part  of  it,  they  preferred  this  program  to  a  four-page  step  backward. 

unemployment 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  Helen's  earlier  ques- 
tion. Your  Press  Secretary  said  last  week  that  Mr.  Greenspan  and,  I  presume, 
you  as  well  are  sticking  to  the  prediction  that  unemployment  will  peak  at  8.5 
percent  and  that  that  figure  of  8.5  percent  will  probably  be  reached  about  mid- 
summer. In  view  of  the  new  unemployment  figures  which  came  out  last  week, 
I  am  wondering  whether  you  think  those  figures  might  be  a  little  unrealistic 
now? 

The  President.  My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  there  may  be  some  increases. 
But  I  think  the  hump  will  have  been  reached  sooner  than  some  of  the  experts 
are  forecasting,  and  that  the  trend  will  start  in  the  other  direction,  particularly 
if  the  Congress  moves  in  getting  the  tax  reductions  that  I  recommended  Jan- 
uary 15  enacted  into  law,  and  providing  they  do  some  of  the  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

I  don't  want  to  get  in  a  numbers  game  about  what  the  unemployment  figure 
might  be  at  a  certain  date.  I  am  more  interested  in  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
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act  on  the  programs  that  will  get  us  moving  forward,  both  in  energy  as  well 
as  the  economy. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTION 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Kansas  has  about  20,000  low-producing  oil  and 
gas  wells.  Do  you  have  any  incentives  in  your  program  to  stimulate  low  pro- 
ducers, and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  President.  Well,  in  the  overall  energy  program  that  I  have  recom- 
mended, we  call  for  the  decontrol  of  all  domestic  oil  and  gas  production.  We 
think  permitting  all  domestic  oil  and  gas  production  to  go  up  in  price  with  a 
windfall  profits  tax  or  a  plowback  provision  will  provide  an  incentive  to  some  of 
the  older  domestic  oil  wells  in  the  State  of  Kansas  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Particu- 
larly, the  plowback  provision  will  stimulate  additional  production  in  these  wells 
as  well  as  further  exploration  and  development. 

I  think  there  is  more  hope — let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  I  might.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  so  unwise  to  impose  mandatorily  gas  rationing  or  quotas  or  allocations, 
there  is  no  incentive,  none  whatsoever  for  greater  domestic  production,  includ- 
ing greater  domestic  production  in  Kansas  out  of  th^  20  or  30  or  40,000  oil  wells  in 
Kansas. 

So,  my  program  does  recommend  an  incentive,  a  stimulant  to  greater  produc- 
tion. What  I  hear  some  people  are  advocating,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  stim- 
ulation to  greater  production. 

LABOR  DEMONSTRATIONS 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  UAW  [United  Auto 
Workers]  is  talking  about  organizing  250,000  unemployed  labor  members  to 
come  to  Washington  to  march  on  the  Capitol  this  spring  or  summer  to  demand 
action  by  the  Government.  How  would  you  view  such  marches — which  you 
hear  increasingly  talked  about  in  labor  circles?  Would  you  consider  them  a 
serious  threat  to  the  domestic  tranquillity? 

The  President.  I  certainly  respect  the  right  of  any  individual  or  any  group 
to  come  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  and  petition  where  they  have  a 
grievance  that  they  feel  ought  to  be  so  presented  to  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  hope  that  we  can  show  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  economy  so 
that  a  march  or  such  marches  in  the  summer  will  not  be  necessary.  But  I  would 
be  the  last  person  to  say  that  an  individual  or  a  group  doesn't  have  the  right  to 
so  take  such  action. 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  just  a  great  deal  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic 
tranquillity  for  all  of  us  to  concentrate  on  achieving  an  answer  on  our  domestic 
problems,  action  by  the  Congress,  administrative  decisions  by  me.  This,  I  think, 
is  more  productive  than  something  that  could  upset  some  of  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  eighth  news  conference  began  at  7:03  p.m.  in  the  ballroom  at  the  Ramada  Inn, 
Topeka,  Kans. 
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Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Commemorating  the  Birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.     February  12,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ambassador,  Mayor  Washington,  Senator  Beall,  Mr.  Hunt, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President,  the  half-finished  Washington  Monu- 
ment down  the  Mall  stood  as  a  silent  testimony  that  the  Nation  itself  was  still 
unfinished,  that  it  was  young,  and  that  it  was  struggling.  Today,  I  find  a  new 
inspiration  in  laying  this  wreath  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  on  his  165th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

President  Lincoln  envisioned  a  program  to  achieve,  in  his  words,  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  among  all  nations.  He  saw  the  need  for 
action  to  face  an  unprecedented  challenge.  Addressing  himself  to  a  nation  then 
divided,  he  proclaimed  that  the  dogmas  of  a  quiet  past  are  inadequate  in  the 
stormy  present. 

None  of  our  problems  today  are  as  severe  as  those  facing  Lincoln — human 
slavery  and  civil  war  between  the  States — but  we  are  confronted  with  the  need 
to  achieve  economic  emancipation. 

As  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  fitting  to  memorialize  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  rededicating  this  Administration  to  reviving  the  moral  and  spiritual  strengths 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  United  States. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  December  3,  1861,  Lincoln 
stressed  that  responsibility  must  center  somewhere.  Advocating  action  on  a 
united  program  for  a  troubled  America,  Lincoln  told  the  Congress  exactly  that. 
And  these  are  his  precise  words:  "In  a  storm  at  sea  no  one  on  board  can  wish 
the  ship  to  sink,  and  yet  not  infrequently,  all  go  down  together  because  too 
many  will  direct  and  no  single  mind  will  be  allowed  to  control." 
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So  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  had  the  courage  to  openly  assert  that  he  would  conduct  the  affairs  of 
his  administration  so  that,  as  he  put  it:  If  at  the  end,  when  I  come  to  lay  down 
the  reins  of  power,  I  have  lost  every  other  friend  on  Earth,  I  shall  have  at  least 
one  friend  left,  and  that  friend  shall  be  deep  down  inside  me. 

The  finest  testimonial  I  can  conceive  for  Abraham  Lincoln  is  for  the  Congress 
and  for  the  President  to  unite  at  once  on  an  effective  program  for  national 
recovery  and  economic  independence.  I  concur  with  the  vision  which  Lincoln 
puts  this  way:  "We  of  the  Congress  and  this  administration  will  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  ourselves." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  serving  America  we  shall  nobly  save  or  weakly 
abandon  what  Lincoln  said,  so  aptly  described  as  the  last  great  hope  on  Earth. 
The  way,  as  it  was  in  his  day,  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just;  a  way  which, 
if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and  God  must  forever  bless. 

Despite  all  the  tribute  that  we  can  pay  him,  Lincoln  himself  honors  his  own 
memory  the  very  best,  because  he  left  all  of  us  a  message  about  humility  and 
humanity  that  continues  to  inspire  and  to  help  us  grow  as  a  people. 

I  believe  the  reason  each  generation  of  Americans  find  inspiration  from 
Lincoln's  life  is  because  he  seems,  above  all,  to  have  been  so  human  himself. 
He  was  humble.  His  compassion  for  others  came  from  an  understanding  of 
himself.  He  laughed.  He  laughed  at  himself  and  with  others.  He  ran  for  Presi- 
dent knowing  that  he  faced  the  most  grave  political  crisis  in  the  Nation's  history. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  because  he  believed  in  his  own  ability. 

In  these  days  of  new  hardships,  new  responsibilities,  and  new  challenges,  it 
is  important  for  us  as  a  people  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  to  draw  strength  from 
triumph  over  great  trials  in  other  times. 

We  honor  the  memory  of  Lincoln  best  not  only  by  formal  ceremonies  but  by 
doing  our  best  to  preserve  for  the  next  generation  the  legacy  he  so  proudly 
handed  down  to  us — a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:30  p.m.  at  the  the  day  President  Lincoln  died;  Frederick  D.  Hunt, 

Lincoln   Memorial.    In    his    opening   remarks,    he  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Washington  area  chapter; 

referred  to  program  chairman  Charles  A.  Brady,  Jr.,  and  Ambassador  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa  of  Nicara- 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  gua,  dean  of  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps. 
Loyal  Legion,  a  patriotic  organization  founded  on 
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Remarks  at  the  National  Entertainment  Conference  Luncheon 

Honoring  Bob  Hope.     February  12,  1975 

BOB,  that  wonderful  ovation  sounds  just  like  when  I  go  back  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Well,  Bob,  first  let  me  say  this  luncheon  has  presented  me  with  some  very 
good  news  and  at  the  same  time  some  very  bad  news.  The  good  news,  of  course, 
is  that  my  very  good  friend,  Bob  Hope,  has  been  named  Comedian  of  the  Cen- 
tury, and  Bob,  I  congratulate  you  for  it.  Now,  the  bad*  news.  How  am  I  ever 
going  to  explain  this  to  Earl  Butz  ?  [Laughter] 

Of  course,  Bob  has  received  a  great  many  honors  during  his  lifetime  and 
deservedly  so.  In  fact,  Bob  was  telling  me  just  last  week  he  received  a  very  special 
award  from  a  leading  student  organization,  a  very  special  award.  They  named 
Bob  the  George  Carlin  of  the  Stone  Age.  [Laughter] 

Bob,  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  this  constant  dedication  on  your  part  to 
humanitarian  causes.  Just  look  at  what  Bob  is  doing  here  in  Washington.  Not 
only  is  he  getting  this  award  from  this  great  organization  but  later  on  he's  going 
over  to  entertain  our  fighting  forces  in  the  Congress.  [Laughter] 

Well,  the  last  thing  I  intend  to  do  is  to  try  to  tell  jokes  in  the  presence  of  the 
master.  Bob  has  spent  a  lifetime,  as  we  all  know,  bringing  laughter  and  many 
happy  hours  to  at  least  two  generations  of  grateful  Americans.  Bob  is  truly 
the  comedian  of  this  century  and  any  other. 

Bob,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans,  let  me  say  "thanks  for  the  memory"  of  all 
the  happiness  you  have  brought  to  all  of  us  all  over  the  world. 

Thank  you  and  congratulations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:54  p.m.  at  the  student  entertainment  agents  who  had  been  meeting 
Shoreham  Americana  Hotel  to  a  group  of  college       in  Washington. 

88 

Statement  on  Proposed  Legislation  To  Continue  Federal  Funding 

for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

February  13,  1975 

THE  Administration  today  sent  a  bill  to  the  Congress  that  will  appropriate 
Federal  funds  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  over  a  5-year  period, 
starting  with  $70  million  in  fiscal  1976  and  reaching  $100  million  by  1980.  To 
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assure  that  Federal  support  does  not  dominate  public  broadcasting  and  to  en- 
courage continued  non-Federal  contributions,  the  Federal  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided on  a  matching  basis— with  one  Federal  dollar  for  every  $2.50  in  non-Fed- 
eral revenues  up  to  the  annual  ceiling. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  the  growth  and  development  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  through  annual  appropriations.  During  this  time, 
public  broadcasting  has  developed  and  matured  into  a  far-reaching,  effective 
medium  for  bringing  high  quality  educational  and  cultural  programing  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

A  recurring  question  in  public  broadcasting  has  been  how  to  reconcile  Govern- 
ment funding  with  the  possibility  of  Government  control.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  support  public  broadcasting,  the  Government  must  be 
able  to  evaluate  how  the  funds  are  spent.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  irresponsible. 
On  the  other  hand,  strict  accountability  by  public  broadcasting  to  the  Govern- 
ment can  lead  to  Government  direction  of  programing,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  free  expression  on  which  our  Nation  was  founded.  It  is  this 
issue  alone  which  requires  that  the  Congress  consider  a  5-year  appropriation  for 
public  broadcasting. 

This  bill  is  a  constructive  approach  to  the  sensitive  relationship  between  Fed- 
eral funding  and  freedom  of  expression.  It  would  eliminate  the  scrutiny  of 
programing  that  could  be  associated  with  the  normal  budgetary  and  appropria- 
tions processes  of  the  Government.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  still  permit 
periodic  review  of  public  broadcasting  by  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  it  will 
assure  the  independence  of  noncommercial  radio  and  television  programing  for 
our  Nation,  and  long-term  Federal  funding  will  add  stability  to  the  financing 
of  public  broadcasting  which  may  enhance  the  quality  of  its  programing.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  it  promptly. 


89 

Statement  on  a  Bill  Prohibiting  Changes  in  the  Food  Stamp 

Program.     February  13,  1975 

I  AM  announcing  today  that  I  will  allow  to  become  law  without  my  signature 
H.R.  1589,  which  prohibits  for  a  full  year  basic  reforms  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram through  administrative  action.  The  Congress  passed  this  bill  by  large 
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majorities  in  both  Houses  to  block  reforms  which  I  consider  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  its  existence,  this  program  cost  $14  million.  The  costs 
have  grown  to  $3.7  billion  in  13  years.  This  action  by  the  Congress  to  prohibit 
administrative  reform  will  add  over  $650  million  to  the  costs  of  the  program  next 
year.  Without  the  basic  reforms  I  have  requested,  spending  for  this  program 
could  reach  $8  billion  by  1980. 

The  reform  which  I  proposed  would  have  required  people  who  receive  food 
stamps  to  share  with  taxpayers  the  cost  of  recent  real  increases  in  benefits,  by 
spending  on  the  average  16  percent  of  their  total  income  for  food  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  free  stamps. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  purchase  price  of  food  stamps  was  greatly 
exaggerated  by  those  who  opposed  this  reform.  Percentage  increases  were  cited, 
and  allowable  deductions  for  medical,  excess  housing,  child  care,  and  work 
expenses  were  not  counted  as  a  part  of  income;  neither  were  other  Federal  bene- 
fits such  as  public  housing  and  free  food  stamps.  In  fact,  the  maximum  reduction 
in  free  food  stamps  in  the  most  heavily  affected  households  would  have  been  $15 
a  month.  In  short,  this  reform  would  have  saved  the  taxpayers  $650  million 
each  year. 

When  I  first  addressed  the  Congress  as  President,  I  said  I  wanted  a  good 
marriage  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  I  believe  I  have  made 
an  honest  effort  to  live  up  to  this  pledge. 

In  any  good  marriage,  neither  side  gets  its  way  all  the  time.  However,  each 
has  the  duty  not  to  reject  constructive  proposals  without  offering  some  alterna- 
tives to  achieve  the  common  goal.  In  this  case,  that  goal  is  the  public  interest  in 
limiting  spending  to  the  amounts  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  and  assure 
active  economic  growth,  to  continue  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  country. 

On  the  program  reform  which  this  bill  prohibits,  we  disagree.  However,  I  will 
implement  the  clear  will  of  the  Congress  while  working  to  develop  legislative 
recommendations  to  improve  the  program.  In  a  major  test  of  my  efforts  to  offer 
constructive  reforms  and  reasonable  savings,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Congress 
has  not  only  rejected  this  plan  but  has  failed  to  advance  a  constructive  proposal 
of  its  own. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  share  the  responsibility  of  finding  ways  to 
limit  the  spending  of  taxpayers'  money  to  levels  no  greater  than  necessary  to 
meet  our  needs.  So  far,  most  of  the  major  proposals  for  restraining  spending  for 
domestic  programs  have  been  initiated  by  the  executive  branch. 
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If  this  Congress  simply  rejects  these  proposals  without  coming  forward  with 
good  and  timely  alternatives,  an  unthinkable  deficit  will  result  and  there  will  be 
no  mistaking  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

note:  H.R.  1589  became  law  on  February  20,  1975,       Presidential  action.  As  enacted,  H.R.  1589  is  Public 
upon  expiration  of  the  10-day  period  allowed  for       Law  94-4  (89  Stat.  6). 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts  in  New 
York  City,     February  13,  1975 

Mr.  Carlson,  Senator  James  Buckley,  Attorney  General  Lef\owitz,  members  of 
the  New  Yor\  Society  of  Security  Analysts,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

First,  let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here 
today.  In  the  last  week,  while  the  Congress  has  been  in  recess,  I  have  been  to 
Atlanta,  to  Houston,  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  now  in  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  equal  opportunities  in  the  several  weeks  ahead  to  tell 
a  story  that  I  think  has  to  be  told,  whether  it  is  in  the  South,  the  West,  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere.  And  with  your  indulgence,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point  or  two  on  something  that  I  feel  very  strongly  and  very  deeply 
about. 

The  Nation's  Economy 

[1.]  I  understand  there  have  been  a  very  great  many  rumors  going  on  around 
this  town  about  the  reason  for  my  visit  to  your  organization.  And  before  I  begin, 
I  would  like  to  deny  one  of  them.  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to  the  rumor  that 
I  have  come  here  to  deliver  CARE  packages  from  Alan  Greenspan.  [Laughter] 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  speaking  to  your  society  here  today, 
because  in  many,  many  ways  we  have  shared  the  same  problems.  But  we  have 
also  shared  the  same  hopes  and  a  basic  optimism.  Looking  to  the  future,  I  am 
confident  that  you,  in  your  portfolios,  and  me,  in  the  polls,  have  seen  our  lows  for 
the  year.  [Laughter] 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  not  everyone  shares  that  optimism.  Last  Sunday,  my 
good  friend  George  Meany  was  on  network  television 1  to  announce  that  the  sky 
was  falling  in,  and  I  have  to  admit  that  some  of  the  economic  forecasters,  some 
of  my  own  advisers  have  been  strong  on  clouds  and  weak  on  silver  linings. 


^■The  AFL-CIO  president  had  appeared  on  CBS  News'  "Face  the  Nation"  on  February  9,  1975. 
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But  if  I  may  paraphrase  Mark  Twain,  the  reports  of  the  free  enterprise  system's 
death  or  demise  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Take  a  second  look  at  the  gloomy  forecasts.  Even  the  best  forecasters  some- 
times have  trouble.  Grim  statistics  tend  to  assume  a  life  and  a  momentum  of 
their  own.  So,  when  the  rate  of  joblessness  has  gone  up  3  percent  in  the  past 
year,  the  tendency  among  some  forecasters  is  to  look  for  a  further  rise,  not  a 
turnaround. 

Forecasts  are  only  forecasts;  they  are  not  divine  commandments  carved  upon 
stone.  The  thing  we  should  concentrate  on  now,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  what  someone 
has  forecast,  but  what  we  can  do  to  change  things  for  the  better.  America's 
economic  future  does  not  depend  upon  paper  projections.  I  concede  we  are  in  a 
very  difficult  situation.  But  if  we  approach  it  with  a  practical,  tough-minded 
optimism,  we  can  cope. 

An  economic  illness  is  like  any  other  illness.  Too  much  medicine  or  too  little 
medicine  can  make  it  worse.  The  crucial  issue  is  how  much  treatment  to  give. 

This  was  what  I  had  to  decide  in  drawing  up  a  comprehensive  economic  pro- 
gram. Too  small  a  tax  cut  would  not  really  help  the  average  citizen.  Too  large 
a  Federal  deficit  would  soak  up  too  much  capital  and  fan  the  flames  of  inflation. 

A  realistic  balance  had  to  be  struck.  The  program  I  have  submitted — after 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  and  the  best  and  most  expert  advice  I  could 
get — comes  as  close  as  possible  under  present  conditions.  The  $16  billion  tax  cut 
would  not  just  benefit  the  individuals  and  businesses  receiving  it;  it  would  pro- 
vide an  immediate  stimulant  to  the  economy.  It  would  pump  fresh  money  into 
consumer  goods  and  services  and,  at  the  business  end,  into  new  jobs  and  greater 
productivity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  and  will  have  unemployment  down  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  But  in  stimulating  the  economy  to  create  more  jobs,  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  I  can  afford  to  remake  past  errors.  We  cannot  forget  the  dangers  of 
adopting  policies  that  will  surely  set  off  another  round  of  uncontrolled  inflation 
during  1976  and  thereafter. 

Unemployment  is  the  biggest  concern  of  the  8.2  percent  of  American  workers 
temporarily  out  of  work.  But  inflation  is  the  universal  enemy  of  100  percent  of 
our  people  in  America  today. 

It  is  my  very  firm  conviction  that  we  must  not  fight  recessionary  problems 
with  inflationary  cures.  And  we  don't  intend  to  do  it,  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

Naturally,  I  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  avoid  this  danger  and  will  use 
my  veto,  if  necessary,  to  protect  the  American  people  from  the  effects  of  new 
Federal  spending  programs,  except  for  energy. 
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The  budget  for  fiscal  1976  which  I  proposed  to  Congress  calls  for  a  $16  billion 
reduction  in  Federal  taxes.  It  includes  an  expansion  of  $36  billion  or  liy2  percent 
in  Federal  expenditures.  That  is  more  than  I  would  have  liked,  but  that  is  what 
resulted  primarily  from  programs  that  are  on  the  books  that  simply  grow  and 
grow  as  long  as  more  people  become  eligible. 

Some  people  allege  those  programs  are  uncontrollable.  And  in  the  past,  that 
has  been  a  frequently  used  term,  that  the  budget  reflects  "uncontrollable"  items. 

We  are  introducing  a  new  word  at  the  White  House.  We  don't  accept  "uncon- 
trollable" expenditures,  and  we  expect  the  Congress  to  work  with  us  in  doing 
something  about  so-called  uncontrolled  Federal  expenditures. 

Now  let  me  revert,  if  I  might,  back  to  the  budget  that  was  submitted.  It  does 
propose  a  deficit  of  $52  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  And  by 
any  standard,  that  is  a  lot  of  stimulus — a  billion  dollars  a  week  in  deficit,  an 
expenditure  figure  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $349-point-some  expenditures, 
almost  a  billion  dollars  of  expenditure  per  day  by  the  Federal  Government. 
By  any  standard,  I  repeat,  that  is  a  lot  of  stimulus,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe,  as 
we  have  looked  at  the  total  picture,  it  is  too  much  under  present  circumstances, 

I  believe  that  a  deficit  of  this  size  can  be  financed  in  fiscal  year  1976. 1  cannot 
say  the  same — and  I  emphasize  and  reemphasize — I  cannot  say  the  same  for  a 
much  larger  deficit,  which  will  result  if  the  Congress  does  not  support  my  rec- 
ommended $17  billion  cutback  in  some  previously  programed  Federal  spending. 
Quite  frankly,  that  is  why  I  pledge  to  hold  the  line  on  old  spending  and  draw 
the  line  on  new  spending.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
battle,  or  our  economic  recovery  will  end  up  again  in  another  inflation-recession 
cycle. 

The  current  recession  is  compounded  by  the  energy  crisis.  I  think  we  recog- 
nize that.  Neither  problem  can  be  ignored;  each  makes  solving  the  other  much 
more  difficult. 

Now,  some  would  like  to  forget  about  the  energy  challenge  and  concentrate 
all  attention  and  all  of  our  resources  on  our  current  recession.  I  only  wish  that 
we  could.  But  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  a  growing  vulner- 
ability to  unreliable  foreign  sources  of  oil,  foreign  sources  of  energy,  if  you  will. 
We  can  still  avoid  a  disaster  that  could  wreck  not  only  our  economy  but  the 
economic  structure  of  the  industrialized  democracies  throughout  the  world. 

Without  question,  there  is  a  link  between  economic  problems  at  home  and  the 
world  energy  situation  and  the  complications  posed  by  the  international  oil 
cartel,  and  most  Americans  are  well  aware  of  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  responsible  majority  of  both  political  parties  in  the  Con- 
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gress  will  not  only  recognize  the  existence  of  the  problem  but  agree  that  we 
have  to  find  a  solution.  We  cannot  afford— as  I  see  it— any  more  wasted  time. 
And  let  me  refer,  if  I  might,  to  what  has  happened  over  the  last  several  years. 

I  can  recall  very  vividly  when  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  3  years 
ago,  and  people  were  talking  about  an  energy  problem,  and  recommendations  in 
good  faith  were  made  to  solve  it,  and  Congress  held  some  hearings.  And  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  nothing  developed,  no  real  answer  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion, in  the  field  of  additional  production. 

We  had  the  unfortunate  crisis  of  the  oil  embargo  in  October  of  1973.  One 
would  have  thought  that  that  crisis  would  have  precipitated  effective  action. 
Again,  recommendations;  again,  some  minimal  hearings — very  little  results. 

And  then  I  received  on  my  desk  in  November  of  this  last  year  a  very  sizable 
document,  which  was  the  result  of  one  full  year  of  study  by  the  best  people  from 
all  sides,  with  recommendations  and  options  on  what  we  should  do  as  a  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  problem  created  by  our  energy  crisis. 

Well,  we  have  analyzed,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  debating  the  options. 
Unfortunately — and  I  say  this  with  real  sadness — the  bill  that  I  recommended, 
S.  594, 167  pages,  is  the  compilation  of  the  recommendations  that  I  have  made 
to  the  Congress,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that  are  in  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. But  here  is  a  comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the  energy  problem. 

I  say  with  some  sadness  that  the  Congress  has  been  spending  most  of  its 
time — since  this  bill  that  I  proposed  was  recommended — on  a  four-page  bill. 
It  is  called  H.R.  1767,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  it  by  300  and 
something  to  110,  as  I  recollect. 

But  let  me  just  read  the  title  to  you:  "To  suspend  for  a  90-day  period  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act." 

Now,  if  the  Congress  passes  this  four  pages,  takes  5  weeks  or  thereabouts,  all 
they  will  do  is  take  a  step  backward.  It  would  have  been  an  awful  lot  more 
productive  if  they  had  spent  that  5  weeks  looking  at  this  bill,  and  if  they  find 
something  they  want  to  delete  or  add  to  it,  that  is  fine — or  even  better^  if  they 
would  present  a  comprehensive  plan  of  their  own.  We  don't  say  we  have 
all  the  wisdom,  but  we  at  least  have  a  plan.  And  the  Congress  is  wasting  its  time 
on  a  four-page  bill  that  would  step  backward.  I  think  the  time  for  action  affirma- 
tively has  come. 

So,  to  get  moving,  we  have  to  begin  now.  Unless  we  do,  our  domestic  oil 
and  gas  supplies  will  continue  to  dwindle,  and  costly  and  unsure  imports  will 
obviously  grow.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce 
our  oil  consumption  from  overseas  sources  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  and, 
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in  the  process,  develop  new  domestic  sources  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  sources 
of  energy.  Unless  we  do  so,  our  dollar  outlay  for  petroleum  will  continue  to 
increase  very  dangerously. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures.  In  1970,  our  dollar  outlay  for  foreign  oil  imports  was 
$2,700  million.  Last  year,  1974,  our  dollar  outlay  for  foreign  oil  rose  to  $24 
billion.  And  if  no  action  is  taken,  no  action,  this  kind  of  action,  by  1977  our 
dollar  outlay  could  increase  to  $32  billion  per  year. 

The  United  States,  as  many  of  you  know,  consumes  approximately  one-third 
of  the  world's  total  energy  output.  Prompt,  positive  American  leadership  is  es- 
sential to  any  hope  for  the  world  emerging  from  this  crisis. 

My  Administration,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  offered  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion. If  we  do  not  act  now,  there  will  be  unacceptable  costs  to  the  United  States, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 

Admittedly,  my  proposal — and  I  don't  want  to  kid  you  or  anybody  else — may 
be  costly.  They  may  be  inconvenient,  as  will  any  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  costs  of  my  energy  proposals  will  be  largely  offset  through  the 
following — in  other  words,  as  we  take  in  revenue  from  the  oil  import  levies  or 
revenue  from  the  refinery  tax  on  domestic  oil  or  from  the  windfall  profits  tax, 
those  added  costs  will  be  offset  in  the  following  way: 

A  1975  tax  reduction  of  $16.5  billion  to  individual  taxpayers  through  the 
process  of  a  revision  of  the  withholding  schedules  for  this  calendar  year,  and  a  $6 
billion  tax  reduction  for  business  for  its  added  energy  costs.  My  recommendation 
is  to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate  from  48  to  42  percent  so  the  individual  taxpayer 
would  get  a  reduction  totaling  $16%  billion  and  business  would  get  a  $6  billion 
tax  reduction  in  the  manner  that  I  have  indicated. 

Now,  $2  billion  out  of  the  $30  or  $31  billion  worth  of  added  revenues  would 
go  back  to  State  and  local  units  of  government  because  they  have  added  energy 
costs,  and  the  formula  for  redistribution  to  them  would  be  under  the  general 
revenue  sharing  procedure. 

Then  I  should  add  that  there  would  be  a  $2  billion  payment  to  the  people  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  in  our  economy,  and  they  would  get  a  direct  cash 
payment. 

Let  me  just  summarize,  if  I  might,  very  quickly.  Each  of  these  measures  was 
carefully  thought  out,  each  is  a  part  of  a  master  plan.  And  each  interlocks  with 
the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  by  keeping  the  lid  on  all  new  Federal  spending  programs 
not  connected  with  energy,  the  Federal  deficit  would  be  kept  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible minimum,  not  as  low  as  I  would  have  liked  under  ideal  circumstances,  but 
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as  low  as  I  think  we  can  allow  it  to  be  and  still  meet  the  Government's  mandated 
obligations  while  mobilizing  Federal  resources  to  turn  back  the  recession. 

National  recovery  also  depends  on  a  decisive,  purposeful  American  energy 
policy— an  American  energy  policy.  And  let  me  tick  off  some  of  the  essentials 
of  that. 

Only  by  cooperative  efforts  among  the  major  industrial  nations  and  a  con- 
structive dialog  with  the  oil  producers  can  an  equitable  oil  price  be  restored. 

Only  by  new  mechanisms  of  cooperation  and  mutual  support  can  the  industrial 
democracies  safeguard  their  economies  against  a  new  embargo  or  international 
financial  disruption. 

Only  if  the  United  States  takes  the  lead  now  will  our  partners  have  any  hope  of 
an  ultimate  solution  or  an  incentive  to  commit  themselves  to  cooperation  with  us. 

And  only  with  a  determined  national  effort  to  reduce  and  to  end  our  growing 
dependence  on  imported  oil  can  we  and  our  partners  recover  control  over  our 
economic  destiny. 

In  meeting  the  energy  challenge,  I  seek  cooperation,  not  confrontation,  with 
the  Congress.  But  in  order  for  us  to  work  together,  the  Congress  must  do  more 
than  criticize.  And  until  the  Congress  does  something  more,  it  will  be  part  of 
the  energy  problem,  not  part  of  the  solution. 

The  intent  of  governmental  action  is  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
open  system  to  enable  the  financial  community  to  respond  most  effectively.  But 
you  must  help  provide  that  leadership. 

I  happen  to  believe,  and  believe  very  strongly,  that  America  will  meet  that 
challenge.  Your  success  will  be  essential  to  the  renewal  of  our  overall  economic 
system. 

A  security  analyst  once  told  me  that  the  most  frequent  request  made  of  your 
profession  is  the  following:  "Don't  tell  me  what  to  buy — tell  me  when." 

Well,  I  would  like  to  give  a  very  personal  answer  to  that  question  today:  I  buy 
America.  And  I  buy  it  now. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Questions 
energy  program  and  unemployment 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Frank  Cappiello,  Monumental  Corporation.  My  ques- 
tion is,  would  you  agree  to  defer  your  energy  taxation  program  if  unemploy- 
ment increases  substantially  this  year  from  present  levels — say  to  9  or  9l/2,  10 
percent  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  first,  it  is  my  judgment— and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
advisers  that  I  have — that  we  aren't  going  to  have  an  unemployment  figure  of 
the  magnitude  to  which  you  refer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  in  my  remarks  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  my  judgment  that  unemployment  increases  will  have 
terminated  and  will  be  starting  in  a  more  optimistic  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  with  the  assumption  that  I  have  made  that  it  shouldn't  deter  me 
from  proceeding  with  the  energy  program  that  I  have  recommended.  We  are 
kind  of  locked  in  for  the  moment  with  the  Congress,  with  me  offering  a  plan 
and  Congress  trying  to  take  away  the  pressure  that  I  can  exert. 

I  think  before  we  are  through,  I  think  it  is  obvious  there  will  have  to  be  some 
getting  together  between  the  Congress  and  myself,  and  I  am  open  to  their  rec- 
ommendations. But  I  have  to — because  the  problem  is  so  severe,  the  potential 
danger  is  so  great — must  move  forward. 

As  I  said  during  my  remarks,  for  3  years,  to  my  memory,  we  have  had  talk  and 
no  action.  And  so  I  intend  to  push.  I  think  it  is  right,  and  I  think  we  will  get  a 
solution  without  interfering  with  the  recovery  of  the  economy. 

TAX    PROGRAM 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Carter  Randall,  Equitable  Trust.  You  yourself  have 
said  that  in  relations  with  Congress,  that  compromise  is  probably  going  to  have 
to  be  the  answer.  In  your  tax  program,  wherein  lies  compromise?  Is  it  the 
magnitude,  the  timing,  the  allocation,  or  what  ? 

The  President.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  proposed  a  $12  billion  tax  rebate  to 
individuals  predicated  on  their  1974  tax  payments,  which  amounts  to  about  a  12- 
percent  rebate  with  a  $1,000  cap. 

In  the  business  area,  I  recommended  a  $4  billion  tax  reduction  with  a  1-year 
increase  in  investment  tax  credits  from  4  percent  to  12  percent  for  utilities  and 
from  7  to  12  for  businesses  generally.  I  think  that  is  a  good  balance. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  bought  a  good  bit  of  what  I 
have  recommended,  but  not  entirely  or  not  precisely.  They  have  taken  half  of  $16 
billion  personal  income  tax  change  and  recommended  that  it  be  done  the  way  I 
propose,  with  a  $200  cap.  I  think  a  $200  cap  is  too  low.  I  don't  think  it  will  have 
the  kind  of  stimulant  that  I  think  is  needed  in  the  economy. 

They  have  taken  the  other  half  of  the  $16  billion  on  personal  income  tax  reduc- 
tion and  jiggled  the  withholding  for  1975. 1  don't  think  that  has  any  immediate 
stimulant  to  the  economy.  It  is  reflected  over  the  next  7  months  providing  they 
get  it  passed  within  the  next  few  months. 

Then— of  course,  that  is  only  the  committee  recommendation.  The  House  can 
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change  it,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  can  change  it,  the  Senate  can  change  it, 
and  then  they  have  to  go  to  conference. 

I  have  been  in  enough  conferences.  I  know  conferences  can  significantly  change 
a  legislative  proposal  from  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  am  going  to  stick  with 
my  proposal  until  I  see  what  the  Congress  eventually  comes  up  with. 

We  think  ours  is  the  best  balance  to  get  the  needed  stimulant  and  the  most 
constructive  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  business.  I  hesitate  to  commit 
myself  to  what  a  committee  has  done  when  they  have  got  a  long  and  tortuous 
road  before  they  send  anything  down  to  the  White  House. 

I  just  want  them  to  act,  and  it  does  bother  me.  I  must  say  this:  In  my  State 
of  the  Union  Message  on  January  15,  I  told  them  what  we  wanted,  what"! 
thought  was  needed.  I  had  people  up  there  testifying  as  soon  as  their  committees 
were  organized.  And  you  know,  the  House  of  Representatives  won't  act  on  that 
until  next  week  or  the  following  week,  and  that  is  almost  5  weeks. 

Then  they  have  the  Senate  process,  and  then  they  have  to  go  to  conference.  I 
wish  the  Congress  would  act  much  more  quickly,  and  that  is  one  reason  we 
recommended  a  very  simplified  proposal. 

TAX  REDUCTION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Jerry  Moran,  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark.  If  your 
advisers'  forecast  of  the  rate  of  unemployment  does  prove  to  be  low  by  1  to  2 
percent,  by  what  amount  would  you  consider  increasing  your  tax  reduction 
program? 

The  President.  As  I  answered  earlier  to  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  first 
question,  I  don't  assume  that  our  forecasts  are  inaccurate.  In  fact,  I  am  more 
optimistic  than  they — or  the  computers  are,  let  me  put  it  that  way.  [Laughter] 

I  am  even  more  optimistic  than  Alan.  [Laughter] 

And  I  guess  you  have  some  customers  who  are  more  optimistic  than  he. 
[Laughter] 

So,  I  am  going  to  stick  with  my  tough-minded  optimism.  I  think  I  would 
answer  it  this  way,  without  accepting  the  premise  that  you  have  propounded, 
that  if — well,  it  is  pretty  obvious  what  I  recommended  indicates  my  ideological 
belief  that  a  tax  reduction  is  better  than  increased  spending.  I  think  it  is  much 
more  sensible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tried  to  hold  spending  down,  and  I  gave 
the  stimulant,  as  I  recommended  it,  to  a  tax  reduction. 

Now,  by  giving  that  answer,  I  don't  want  anybody  in  the  press  or  here  to 
believe  under  any  circumstances  that  I  think  the  unemployment  figures  are 
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going  higher  than  what  my  advisers  have  told  me  or  what  I  have  said  per- 
sonally. But  I  just  wanted  you  to  get  a  little  touch  of  my  philosophy. 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Bob  Smith  at  Bache.  ERDA  last  week  awarded  a 
$350,000  contract  to  a  private  company  acknowledged  to  be  at  least  a  year 
and  a  half  ahead  of  all  U.S.  laboratories  in  the  quest  to  harness  nuclear  fusion 
via  high-power  lasers.  Since  fusion  is  considered  by  most  the  ultimate  power 
source,  why  the  tokenism  in  this  respect  when  major  funding  is  required? 
I  take  it  we  are  all  serious  about  Project  Independence.  Can't  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  interagency  jealousies  be  set  aside  so  we  can  get  on  with  a  crash 
program  in  this  area  ?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Let  me  answer  it  this  way:  Some  Presidents  in  the  past  have 
been  criticized  for  getting  deeply  involved  in  the  awarding  or  nonawarding  of 
contracts  to  individual  firms  seeking  Government  business.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  involved  in  one  or  the  other,  on  awarding  or  not  awarding. 

I  can  tell  you  this — and  then  I  will  ask  Frank  Zarb,  one  of  your  former  cohorts 
here,  to  give  you  an  answer — we  have  increased  in  the  76  budget  the  research 
and  development  money  for  a  wide  range  of  energy  research  and  development 
from  $1.6  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $2.2  billion  in  the  forthcoming 
year. 

We  have  made  available,  or  we  have  recommended  to  the  Congress,  as  much 
money  and  probably  more  than  many  scientists  say  we  can  profitably  and  intelli- 
gently use.  But  I  said  we  would  bend  over  backwards  on  the  affirmative  side 
rather  than  on  the  restrictive  side. 

So,  I  will  let  Frank  answer  the  specifics.  There  is  money.  There  will  be  money 
for  all  legitimate  research  and  development  projects  and  programs  in  the  next 
fiscal  year's  budget.  And  leave  it  up  to  Bob  Seamans  and  the  people  over  at 
ERDA  to  give  a  technical  evaluation  and  a  technical  judgment,  but  we  want 
good  projects  pushed,  and  there  is  the  money  for  those  purposes. 

One  more  and  then  I  had  better  go.  I  have  to  talk  to  some  of  Nelson's  friends 
tonight.  [Laughter'] 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PETROLEUM   EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

[6.]  Q.  I  am  James  Shinn  of  Philips  Appel  &  Walden.  Mr.  President,  do 
you  feel  that  recent  announcements  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Iran  indicate  a  policy 
that  will  eventually  result  in  OPEC  nations  demanding  a  mixed  basket  of  cur- 
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rencies  or  payments  in  some  other  currency  rather  than  U.S.  dollars  for  oil 
exports  ? 

The  President.  With  apologies,  I  think  I  had  better  let  Alan  Greenspan 
answer  that,  and  he  will  be  here,  along  with  Frank  Zarb,  after  I  leave,  if  you 
would  excuse  me. 

Well,  I  will  take  one  from  the  lady  over  here. 

FEDERAL  BORROWING 

[7.]  Q.  I  am  Dr.  Edith  Sands  of  Long  Island  University.  Mr.  President, 
my  question  is,  if  the  Government  borrows  $52  billion  to  cover  its  deficit,  what 
credit  will  be  left  for  business  and  consumers  ? 

The  President.  I  have  been  assured  by  Alan  Greenspan,  by  others  that  advise 
me  who  are  experts  and  who  are  technicians,  that  that  amount  of  borrowing,  or 
the  amount  of  borrowing  that  reflects  that  deficit  can  be  met  in  our  financial 
circles.  I  said  in  my  remarks,  as  you  may  remember,  I  think  if  Congress  doesn't 
respond  to  the  recommendations  I  have  made  to  hold  the  line  to  the  extent  of 
$17  billion  on  additional  spending— so  they  go  from  $52  to  $69  billion— then 
my  curbstone  opinion  is  that  the  problem  you  raise  becomes  somewhat  serious. 

So,  I  urge  you  to  urge  your  Senators  and  your  Members  of  the  House  to  take 
a  good,  strong  position  on  cutting  back  that  $17  billion.  It  is  important  because 
we  don't  want  to  have  to  borrow  $17  billion  more;  $52  billion  is  enough. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:33  p.m.  in  the  referred  to  Arthur  Carlson,  president  of  the  society, 
Security  Analysts  Journal  meeting  room  at  the  Secu-  and  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  New  York  State  attorney 
rity  Analysts  Building.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he       general. 
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Remarks  at  a  Dinner  in  New  York  City  Honoring  Vice  President 

Rockefeller.     February  13,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Nelson. 

I  will  respond  with  my  deepest  appreciation  and  wonderful  gratitude  with 
some  comments  just  in  a  few  moments,  but  let  me  thank  Gus  and  Brook 1  and  all 
of  you  who  have  come  here  tonight.  I  am  just  so  pleased  and,  of  course,  honored. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  to  have  Jack  Javits,  Jim  Buckley,  Malcolm  Wilson,2 


1  Gustave  L.  Levy  was  chairman  and  Brook  Astor  (Mrs.  W.  Vincent  Astor)  was  cochairman  of  the  dinner. 
a  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  James  L.  Buckley,  and  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson. 
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and  all  of  the  other  public  officials  who  are  here  paying  tribute  to  Nelson,  as  I 
am,  because  we  all  think  he  was  not  only  a  great  Governor  but  I  think  he  is  a 
great  Vice  President. 

You  know,  there  is  a  somewhat  trite  slogan  that  says,  "Ford  has  a  better  idea." 
Well,  I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  best  ideas  this  Ford  ever 
had  was  nominating  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

All  of  you  know  as  well  as  I,  if  not  better  than  I,  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  has 
been  a  distinguished  public  servant,  a  sensitive  and  compassionate  humanitarian, 
a  superbly  able  Governor,  and  now  he  has  embarked  on  even  a  new  and  greater 
challenge,  the  second  highest  office  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  I  hope  to  share  for  a  very,  very  long  time  your  counsel, 
your  confidence,  and  your  wonderful  company.  And  I  will  add  with  a  personal 
footnote,  I  know  Happy 3  will  look  forward  to  that  with  you  as  well. 

But  in  all  honesty  or  fairness,  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  must  admit  that  in  your 
career  you  have  also  had  a  few  less  memorable  moments.  In  the  1960's  the  Vice 
President  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  John  Lindsay,  and  John  became  a 
Democrat.  He  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  Ogden  Reid,4  and  Brownie  became 
a  Democrat.  And  now,  the  only  thing  that  bothers  me— he  is  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  me.  [Laughter] 

Frankly,  though,  Nelson,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that— to  the  Democrats. 
That's  all  they  need  right  now— is  one  more  candidate  for  President.  [Laughter] 

Tonight  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  unlimited  talent,  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, and  boundless  enthusiasm.  When  Nelson  tackles  a  project,  he  gives  it 
everything  he's  got.  Now,  using  a  little  wrestling  jargon,  I  have  never  known 
him  to  apply  a  half  nelson  to  anything.  [Laughter] 

Therefore,  I  am  designating  the  Vice  President  to  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
my  Domestic  Council,  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing  its  vitally  important 
work.  He  will  assist  me  in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  for  the  domestic  policy 
formulation  with  a  broad  conceptual  framework. 

And  I  want  the  Domestic  Council  to  undertake,  if  I  might  list  them,  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities:  First,  assessing  national  needs  and  identifying  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  them;  second,  providing  rapid  response  to  Presidential  needs 
for  policy  advice;  third,  coordinating  the  establishment  of  national  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  available  resources;  fourth,  maintaining  a  continuous  policy  of 


8  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

*  Ogden  R.  Reid,  U.S.  Representative  1963-75. 
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review  of  our  ongoing  programs  and,  as  we  look  down  the  road,  proposing 
reforms  as  we  need  them. 

Now,  because  of  the  complexity  and  the  interrelationship  of  domestic  policy 
and  programs,  I  believe  the  broadest  perspectives  must  be  utilized  in  the  Domes- 
tic Council's  deliberations.  That  is  why  I  personally,  with  the  deepest  conviction 
and  support,  have  asked  the  Vice  President  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  to  personally  and  vigorously  oversee  its  work. 

It  will,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know  now  and,  I  hope,  all  of  you  will  see 
later,  provide  for  the  full  coordination  of  the  work  of  this  Council  with  the 
responsible  people  for  my  [President's]  Economic  Policy  Board  and  the  Energy 
Resources  Council.  They  will  work  in  the  closest  relationship  with  one  another. 

And  may  I  add  that  at  the  present  I  am  announcing  my  intention  to  appoint 
Jim  Cannon  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs.  Dick  Dunham  will  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  and  they,  of  course,  will  work  closely  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  operations  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  most  closely  with  myself. 

But  if  I  might  for  a  few  moments  tonight— perhaps  longer  than  you  might 
like — but  I  am  speaking,  most  seriously,  in  the  special  area  of  foreign  policy;  I 
am  not  the  first  President  to  have  this  Vice  President's  wise  counsel. 

Nelson  visited  Latin  America  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  He  perceived  the 
danger  of  anti- American  propaganda  and  the  penetration,  by  the  Axis  powers, 
of  governments  and  economies  of  some  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

Nelson  voiced,  at  that  time,  timely  concern  to  President  Roosevelt  in  1940, 
over  a  year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  designating  Nelson  to  coordinate  inter- 
American  affairs,  President  Roosevelt  was  not  thinking  about  Rockefeller  the 
Republican,  he  was  thinking  about  Rockefeller  the  American. 

Nelson  improved  relations  with  Latin  America  during  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  II.  In  1945,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  American  Republic  Affairs.  Nelson  contributed  much  to  the  con- 
cept of  mutual  security  that  led  to  the  Rio  Pact,  to  NATO,  and  to  enlightened 
international  cooperation. 

Now,  during  World  War  II,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  aboard  a  Navy 
aircraft  carrier.  I  began  to  see  at  that  time  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Amer- 
ica's links  with  the  world  in  a  far  broader  perspective  than  I  did  as  a  young 
man  in  Michigan. 

When  I  took  my  oath  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  in  January  of  1949, 
Arthur  Vandenberg  was  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.  The  Senator  at  that  time  was  concerned 
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over  the  future  of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  He  preferred  to  call  it  at  that 
time,  "nonpartisanship." 

Although  more  seriously  ill  than  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends  knew, 
Senator  Vandenberg  saw  his  job  as  unfinished  unless  the  Republican  Congress 
at  that  time  and  President  Truman  could  fashion  a  decent  peace  to  prevent 
world  war  III.  While  working  for  world  peace  with  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes,  the  Senator  flatly  refused  to  make  any  speeches  on  a 
partisan  basis,  because  it  would  tend  to  destroy  a  united  American  foreign 
policy. 

In  1950,  Senator  Vandenberg  emphasized  the  need,  as  he  put  it,  under  our 
indispensable  two-party  system,  to  unite  our  official  voice  at  the  water's  edge  so 
that  America  speaks  with  maximum  authority  against  those  who  would  divide 
and  conquer  us  and  the  free  world.  Senator  Vandenberg  said,  and  again  I  quote: 
It  does  not  involve  the  remotest  surrender  of  free  debate  in  determining  our 
position.  On  the  contrary,  frank  cooperation  and  free  debate  are  indispensable  to 
ultimate  unity. 

When  one  party  controls  the  Congress,  as  did  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress and  the  other  party  controls  the  White  House,  as  President  Truman's 
party  did,  there  must  be  cooperation  or,  as  Senator  Vandenberg  said,  and  I 
quote:  "America  would  be  devoid  of  any  foreign  policy  at  all." 

In  February  1951,  Senator  Vandenberg  differed  with  Senator  Kenneth 
Wherry— as  I  am  sure  Jack  Javits  would  recall— who  was  then  a  very  powerful 
Nebraska  Republican,  whose  resolution  at  the  time,  the  major  business  of  the 
Senate,  would  have  tied  the  hands  of  President  Truman  in  foreign  policy. 

The  President  was  seeking  to  add  American  Army  divisions  to  an  intregated — 
I  told  my  wife,  Betty,  that  I  knew  this  speech  backwards,  and  I  am  proving  it— 
[laughter] — to  an  integrated  North  Atlantic  military  force  commanded  by 
General  Eisenhower.  While  respecting  Senator  Wherry's  sincerity,  Senator 
Vandenberg  was  convinced  the  restrictive  resolution  would  undermine  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

So,  it  was  in  February  of  1951,  that  Senator  Vandenberg  said  of  President 
Truman,  and  I  quote:  "He  is  the  only  President  we  shall  have  and  this  is  the 
only  Congress  we  shall  have  during  the  next  two  critical  years;  the  quicker  we 
reach  a  working  relationship  so  that  we  can  have  a  united  policy,  the  safer 
our  country  will  be." 

Today  I  find  myself  in  President  Truman's  job.  I  look  to  the  new  Congress 
and  to  the  critical  years  ahead.  And  I  have  to  deal,  of  course,  with  the  economic 
crisis  in  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  democracies.  I  am,  of  course, 
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concerned  with  the  problems  of  recession  and  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
energy  shortages.  I  would  be  even  more  concerned  if  we  were  to  have  a  94th 
Congress  burying  its  head  in  the  domestic  sands  like  an  ostrich,  while  ex- 
pensive oil  flows  into  America  and  expensive  dollars  flow  out. 

As  I  was  working  on  my  remarks  for  tonight,  I  asked  myself  this  ques- 
tion: What  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Arthur  Vandenberg?  Yes,  during 
the  latter  years  of  my  service  in  the  Congress,  severe  strains  developed  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  over  Southeast  Asian  policies  of  two 
administrations,  one  Democrat  and  one  Republican. 

Yes,  indeed,  America  has  experienced  a  series  of  shocks,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, dating  back  to  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  We  have  new 
preoccupations,  we  have  new  perceptions,  new  priorities,  and  hopefully,  some 
new  directions.  Nevertheless,  we  need  nonpartisanship  in  foreign  affairs  today 
more  than  we  have  ever  needed  it  in  the  history  of  this  America.  We  need 
more,  not  less  credibility  and  continuity;  we  need  more,  not  less  confidence  in 
the  honest  motives  and  high  patriotic  concerns  of  one  another. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  wish  the  Congress  would  keep  out  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  I  want  to  run  everything  beyond  the  water's  edge  in  my  own  way 
without  legislative  interference.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  has  a 
fundamental  responsibility  in  the  shaping  of  all  broad  matters  of  public  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  But  while 
the  Congress  together  with  the  President  makesjoreign  policy,  only  the  Execu- 
tive can  execute  it. 

History  is  quite  interesting.  For  the  first  11  years  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, we  experimented  with  a  government  by  legislative  committee — the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There  was  a  President 
of  the  Congress,  but  no  President  of  the  country.  It  is  a  wonder,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  General  Washington  was  able  to  win  the  war. 

Once  our  national  independence  was  recognized,  Washington  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  wasted  no  time  in  writing  a  new  Constitution  in  which  they 
set  aside  their  fears  of  a  tyrannical  king  or  a  too-powerful  prime  minister  and 
vested  the  executive  authority  or  power  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  new  Constitution  gave  the  Chief  Executive  command  of  the  Armed 
Forces  raised  by  the  Congress  and  the  power  to  negotiate  treaties  and  to  receive 
and  to  appoint  Ambassadors  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Now  clearly,  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  political  partnership  beyond 
the  water's  edge,  and  it  clearly  does  not  contemplate  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
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foreign  policy  any  more  than  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  military  operations  by 
many,  many  different  voices  in  the  deliberative  legislative  branch. 

Our  system  has  served  us  so  well.  Without  reviewing  all  200  years  of  our  his- 
tory and  the  frequent  debates  between  our  great  political  parties,  I  can  say  from 
my  own  perspective — and  that  of  many  of  you — that  the  record  of  American 
foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been,  overall,  a  most  remark- 
able success. 

When  World  War  II  was  ended,  the  world  waited  to  see  what  the  United 
States  would  do,  whether  our  power  and  our  moral  commitment  would  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  worldwide  or  whether  we  would  retreat  again  into  the 
isolationism  that  contributed  to  the  world  conflict  in  the  first  place. 

With  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  and  the  formation  of  our 
first  peacetime  alliances,  we  provided  an  essential  bulwark  of  security,  stability, 
and  economic  progress  for  the  world. 

In  the  1970's,  we  built  on  this  wonderful  foundation  with  imagination  and 
startling  success.  We  ended  America's  10-year  military  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
We  ended  it  with  honor  and  brought  home  our  prisoners  of  war.  We  ended  the 
crisis  in  Berlin.  We  achieved  unprecedented  agreements  in  strategic  arms  con- 
trol with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  fashioned  a  new  relationship  with  China.  We 
ended  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  have  been  instrumental  in  moving  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  toward  a  stable  and  lasting  peace.  We  began  a  new  dialog 
with  Latin  America.  We  launched  an  international  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  a  global  food  crisis.  We  have  taken  up  the  role  of  leadership  to  promote 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  energy. 

I  think  this  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  America.  It  is  evidence  of  what 
the  United  States  can  accomplish  when  it  shows  the  will  and  the  determination 
to  persevere  and  a  demonstration  of  the  historic  reality  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  American  leadership.  Our  diplomacy  is  still  the  best  hope  of  the  world 
in  finding  solutions  to  age-old  conflicts.  We  respect  the  trust  which  countries 
place  in  us  on  both  sides  in  so  many  regional  disputes. 

But  we  have  not  been  involved  in  the  world  simply  out  of  altruism — though 
we  need  not  apologize  for  that— but  because  the  kind  of  world  America  lives  in 
directly  affects  the  kind  of  lives  Americans  live  at  home.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad  are  completely  indivisible.  Never 
before  has  the  state  of  this  Nation  depended  more  on  the  state  of  the  world. 

In  a  world  of  continuing  complexity,  America's  role  in  promoting  peace  is 
indispensable.  In  the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East,  including  Cyprus,  our  media- 
tion efforts  have  been  indispensable.  In  a  world  of  proliferating  nuclear  weap- 
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ons,  our  actions  in  limiting  strategic  arms  and  to  promote  essential  new 
safeguards  against  their  further  spread  are  indispensable.  There  has  never  been 
a  greater  need  for  purposeful  American  policy  and  leadership.  And  I  say  as 
strongly  as  I  can,  this  cannot  be  achieved  without  unity  at  home. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  is  today  in  the  Middle  East,  engaged  in  a  quest  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  one  of  the  most  serious  political  deadlocks  in  the  world,  a 
conflict  which  has  posed  for  25  years  great  dangers  of  international  confrontation 
and  crisis.  The  American  people  are  united  in  wishing  him  godspeed  and  great 
success  in  this  extraordinary  undertaking.  The  Secretary  carries  with  him  the 
hopes  and  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  this  very  difficult  time,  the  American  people  expect  responsible  conduct 
from  individual  Members  of  Congress  and  from  Congress  as  a  wnole,  as,  well  as 
from  the  President. 

In  Cyprus,  the  United  States  has  long  sought  to  mediate  between  two  valued 
allies  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  that  strategic 
island.  A  renewed  negotiation  scheduled  to  bring  together  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Kissinger  in  Brussels  this 
week  broke  down  because  of  Congressional  insistence  that  military  assistance  to 
Turkey  be  terminated. 

This  action,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  self-inflicting  wound.  It  will  seriously  impair 
our  relations  with  a  valued  ally  and  achieve  no  benefit  whatsoever.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  it  will  adversely  affect  Western  security  generally  and  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  strategic  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  And  most 
tragically  of  all,  it  does  nothing  to  improve  the  lot  of  those  Cypriots  in  whose 
name  this  Congressional  action  was  supposedly  taken. 

But  this  issue  is  greater  than  the  immediate  example  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  issue  really  is  what  kind  of  an  ally  are  we  when  we  punish  our 
friends  more  severely  than  our  enemies  ?  What  kind  of  statesmen  are  we  when 
we  so  poorly  perceive  our  own  interests  ?  This  question  is  being  asked  tonight  by 
nations  who  look  to  us  for  leadership.  I  can  give  no  good  answer. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  last  Congress,  in  the  1974  Trade  Reform  Act — it 
was  passed — that  act  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  basis  of  our  economic  ties 
with  our  allies,  our  adversaries,  and  our  developing  countries  in  the  interest  of 
worldwide  progress  and  -stability.  These  are  national  goals  of  which  there  is 
very  little  disagreement.  Yet  these  goals  were  jeopardized  in  the  last  Congress 
by  an  unfortunate  amendment  which  withheld  generalized  tariff  preferences 
from  all  OPEC  nations,  or  members,  whether  or  not  they  participated  in  last 
winter's  oil  embargo. 
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This  indiscriminate  and  hasty  act  damaged  our  relations  with  Ecuador,  Ven- 
ezuela, Nigeria,  and  Indonesia,  despite  the  fact  that  they  refused  to  participate 
in  the  embargo  against  the  United  States. 

Another  amendment  to  that  act  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  repudiate  its  1972 
economic  accord  with  us,  including  its  agreement  to  settle  its  World  War  II 
lend-lease  debt.  The  United  States  had  agreed  in  1972,  as  a  result  of  the  marked 
improvements  in  our  overall  relationship,  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  nondis- 
criminatory trade  rights.  The  breakdown  of  this  foreign  policy  agreement  un- 
fortunately could  cause  tragic  consequences,  exactly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  issue  is  not  the  goals  of  foreign  policy;  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  share  the  same  hope  for  America.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  process  of 
executing  our  foreign  policy,  not  its  objectives.  But  as  men  of  good  will,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  our  respective  roles.  It  would  be  a  national  tragedy  if 
conflict  between  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive  jeopardized  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  1970's  and  prevented  further  progress  toward  our  common  goals. 

As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  doubt  that  restrictive  amend- 
ments are  an  adequate  tool  for  shaping  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  An  at- 
titude frozen  in  a  statute,  however  noble,  cannot  shape  events.  In  a  world  of 
150  nations  and  fast-moving  change,  diplomacy  is  a  process,  not  execution  of 
a  rigid  blueprint. 

The  door  of  the  White  House,  as  I  have  stated,  is  open  to  the  Congress,  to 
new  Members  as  well  as  old.  I  do  not  expect  535  reincarnations  of  Senator 
Vandenberg.  Yet,  I  do  appeal  for  an  open-minded  spirit  of  enlightened  na- 
tional concern  to  transcend  any  partisan  or  internal  party  politics  that  now 
threaten  to  bring  our  successful  foreign  policy  to  a  standstill. 

I  challenge  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  give  me  the  same  consideration  that 
Senator  Vandenberg  sought  and  got  for  President  Truman. 

Can't  we  consult  and  act  rather  than  pontificate  and  poke  ?  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return  in  discarding  our  tradition  of 
nonpartisanship  in  foreign  policy.  Further,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  will  become 
easier  to  negotiate  with  foreign  adversaries  and  allies  than  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  seek  a  coalition  of  confidence  with  the  new  Congress, 
and  there  is  no  area  in  which  this  is  more  critical  than  in  the  national  response 
to  the  crisis  of  energy. 

Last  winter's  oil  embargo  generated  widespread  agreement  that  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  is  needed.  For  years  we  have  analyzed  and  debated  the 
options.  Delay  will  only  compound  the  problem;  we  must  begin  now.  Our  oil 
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and  gas  supplies  will  continue  to  dissipate  and  imports  will  grow,  unless  we  take 
immediate  steps  to  reduce  consumption  and  develop  new  supplies. 

Congressional  action  is  imperative  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
international  leadership.  We  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  tighten  their  belts 
if  we  are  unprepared  to  do  the  same  ourselves.  We  cannot  appear  unwilling  to 
take  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  steps  to  cure  our  energy  and  economic  prob- 
lems when  other  nations  are  trying  to  face  up  to  their  own  difficulties.  Oil- 
consuming  nations  must  unite.  The  surplus  of  Arab  dollars  is  creating,  we  all 
know,  a  financial  crisis  in  Western  Europe.  Concerted  action  is  essential. 

The  Administration  has  offered  the  first  comprehensive,  integrated  solution 
to  our  energy  problems  ever  assembled.  If  we  do  not  act  now  on  the  short-term 
goals,  there  will  be  unacceptable  costs  to  the  United  States,  both  domestically 
and  internationally. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  calling  for  nonpartisanship  in  foreign  affairs  at  a 
Republican  Party  dinner.  Why  didn't  I  make  this  speech  before  a  Democratic 
Party  dinner  ?  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  haven't  been  invited  to  any  Democratic 
Lincoln  Day  dinners.  For  another,  the  tribute  to  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  more  than 
a  partisan  tribute,  just  as  his  confirmation  as  Vice  President  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  last  Democratic  Congress  was  more  than  a  partisan  confirma- 
tion. In  his  own  early  career  of  public  service  is  a  good  example  of  the  non- 
partisan tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  war  years  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

But  most  of  all,  I  use  this  Republican  forum  for  this  appeal  because  I  am  proud, 
as  you  can  be  proud,  of  our  party's  contributions,  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
White  House,  in  and  out  of  power  through  30  years  of  constructive  continuity  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

I  renew  my  offer  to  consult  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  a  further 
orderly  phaseout  of  our  military  assistance  in  Southeast  Asia  on  a  basis  which 
honors  our  repeated  promises  to  allies  that  we  will  help  to  supply  those  willing  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  renege  or  compromise  that 
principle.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

And  I  am  also  willing,  as  was  President  Truman,  to  bring  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Congress  in  on  the  foreign  policy  take- 
offs  as  well  as  landings,  particularly  the  crash  landings.  I  have  already  done  so, 
and  will  continue  to  expand  these  two-way  consultations. 

Let  me  repeat  what  Senator  Vandenberg  told  his  Republican  friends  about 
President  Truman  and  the  Republican  80th  Congress:  "He  is  the  only  President 
we  shall  have  and  this  is  the  only  Congress  we  shall  have  during  the  next  critical 
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two  years;  the  quicker  we  reach  a  working  relationship  so  that  we  can  have  a 
united  policy,  the  safer  our  country  will  be." 

Yesterday,  I  stood  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  saw  at  the  far  end  of  the  Mall  the 
great  white  dome  of  the  Capitol,  my  home  for  almost  25  years.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  difficulties  President  James  Polk  encountered  from  a  young  freshman 
Congressman  from  Illinois,  who  denounced  the  United  States'  involvement  in 
the  Mexican  War  as  having  been  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun  by 
the  President  without  Congressional  consent.  And  I  remembered  also  how  that 
defeated  one-termer,  when  he  returned  to  Washington  as  President  of  a  rapidly 
disintegrating  nation,  took  emergency  measures  which  were  similarly  denounced 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  unconstitutional  and  dictatorial. 

When  the  Congress  attempted  to  run  the  war  by  committee,  President  Lin- 
coln told  them  bluntly  that  the  ship  of  state  can  have  only  one  helmsman.  And 
he  said  in  his  first  annual  message  to  the  Congress,  and  I  quote:  In  a  storm  at 
sea  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink,  and  yet  not  infrequently,  all  go 
down  together  because  too  many  will  direct  and  no  single  mind  will  be  allowed 
to  control. 

As  once  again  we  honor  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  greatest  President  of  our 
party  that  was  given  to  the  Republic,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  broader 
vision  of  the  national  good  which  he  brought  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White 
House.  Let  us  continue  as  Americans  to  seek  his  noble  goals  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  in  the  main  ballroom  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
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Memorandum  Outlining  Responsibilities  of  the  Domestic 
Council.     February  13,  1975 

Memorandum  for:  The  Vice  President,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The 
Attorney  General,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  The  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, The  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  The  Administrator  of 
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Veterans  Affairs,  The  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  The  Executive 
Director,  President's  Economic  Policy  Board,  The  Executive  Director, 
Energy  Resources  Council 

Subject:  Domestic  Council 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities  for  domestic  policy  formulation 
within  a  broad  conceptual  framework,  I  want  the  Domestic  Council  to  under- 
take the  following  responsibilities  in  domestic  policy  areas : 
— Assessing  national  needs  and  identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting  them. 
— Providing  rapid  response  to  Presidential  needs  for  policy  advice. 
— Coordinating  the  establishment  of  national  priorities  for  the  allocation  of 

available  resources. 
— Maintaining  a  continuous  policy  review  of  on-going  programs. 
— Proposing  reforms  as  needed. 

I  would  specifically  like  to  emphasize  the  following  essential  components 
of  these  functions: 
— Identify  major  policy  problem  areas  requiring  Administration  attention 

and  actions. 
— Coordinate  the  formulation  of  policy  options  in  the  domestic  area  for  my 

consideration. 
— Initiate  fact-finding  analysis,  develop  policy  options  and  recommendations 

for  Presidential  decision,  Administration  action  and  legislation. 
— Review  in  conjunction  with  OMB  departmental  legislative  proposals  for 
their  impact  on  present  policy  and  legislation  and  consistency  with  Ad- 
ministration policy. 
— Establish  guidelines  in  conjunction  with  OMB  for  formulation  of  Depart- 
mental and  Agency  administrative  regulations  to  ensure  consistency  with 
Administration  policy  objectives  and  legislative  intent. 
Because  of  the  complexity  and  interrelationship  of  domestic  policies  and 
programs,  I  believe  the  broadest  perspectives  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
Domestic  Council's  deliberations.  For  this  reason,  I  have  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  to  oversee  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Vice  President  to  review  the  operations  of  the  Council 
staff  and  to  propose  such  reorganization  of  the  Council  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  necessary. 
To  expedite  the  work  of  the  Domestic  Council,  the  Vice  President  will  make 
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recommendations  to  me  for  the  formation  of  task  forces  and  review  groups  of 
officials  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  Departments  and  Agencies  involved. 

For  the  Domestic  Council  to  carry  out  my  objectives,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Council  have  the  full  cooperation  of  your  Department  or  Agency,  including 
the  necessary  staff  support  for  the  various  task  forces  and  review  groups  which 
will  be  established. 

I  am  today  announcing  my  intention  to  appoint  Mr.  James  M.  Cannon,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Domestic  Affairs.  Richard  L.  Dunham,  will  be  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Do- 
mestic Council.  I  expect  them  to  work  closely  with  the  Vice  President  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

To  provide  for  full  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Domestic  Council  with 
the  work  of  other  policy  bodies,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Board  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Energy  Resources  Council  will  be 
designated  as  members  of  the  Domestic  Council. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  The  text  of  the  memorandum  was  released  at  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Counsel  to  the  President 
Phillip  E.  Areeda.     February  14,  1975 

Dear  Phil: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  7,  and  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
dedicated  service  to  our  Nation  that  I  accept  your  resignation  as  Counsel  to  the 
President,  effective  on  a  date  to  be  determined. 

In  doing  so,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for 
your  unhesitating  support  and  willing  assistance  during  the  past  months  of 
transition.  You  brought  to  your  responsibilities  on  my  staff  great  energy,  skill 
and  expertise.  Your  past  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  White  House  and  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  enabled  you  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  development  of  our  legislative  programs  and  to  the  establishment  of  my 
Administration.  Your  wise  counsel  and  able  direction  have  earned  the  respect 
of  all  your  colleagues  as  well  as  my  own  great  admiration. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  good  wishes  for  my  Administration  and  for  your 
kind  of  offer  of  future  assistance.  You  can  be  sure  if  the  occasion  ever  arises,  we 
won't  hesitate  to  again  call  on  your  talents. 
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In  the  meantime,  as  you  prepare  to  resume  your  duties  at  Harvard,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  you  take  with  you  my  warmest  best  wishes  for  every  con- 
tinued happiness  and  success  in  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Phillip  Areeda,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:   Mr.   Areeda's  letter  of  resignation  read  as  I  shall  be  honored  to  render  any  occasional  future 

follows:  assistance   that   you   might   find   useful   after   my 

Dear  Mr  President'  return  to  Cambridge  in  several  weeks.  I  leave  behind 

Permit  me  to  submit  my  resignation  as  Counsel  ™y  warmest  good  wishes  for  your  personal  well- 
to  the  President.  being  and  for  the  success  of  your  Administration. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  Yours  respectfully, 

me  to  serve  the  country  once  more.  But  now  that  I  Phillip  Areeda 

have  done  all  that  I  can  as  Counsel  to  help  in  Counsel  to  the  President 
establishing  your  Administration,  I   have  satisfied 

my  commitment  in  coming  to  the  White  House  last  [Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United 

Fall.  I  plan  therefore  to  return  to  my  teaching  and  States,  The  White  House] 
scholarship  at  Harvard. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative  Jerry  L.  Pettis 
of  California,     February  14,  1975 

MRS.  FORD  and  I  were  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  plane  crash  that  took  the 
life  of  our  old  friend,  Representative  Jerry  Pettis. 

Jerry  Pettis  was  more  than  just  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  also  excelled  as  a  rancher,  teacher,  aviator,  religious  leader,  and  businessman. 
Jerry  brought  the  insights  he  gained  in  these  varied  fields  to  his  work  in  the 
Congress  and  his  position  of  leadership  among  House  Republicans. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  work  closely  with  Jerry  for  8  years — 
first  as  a  colleague  in  the  House,  and  then  as  President.  I  will  miss  his  loyal 
support  and  wise  counsel. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Shirley,  and  to  his 
family. 

note:  Representative  Pettis  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from  1967  until  his  death  on  February  14,  1975. 
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Remarks  at  an  Unveiling  Ceremony  at  the  George  Washington 
Masonic  National  Memorial,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
February  17 ,  1975 

Most  worshipful  Brother  Ellis,  most  worshipful  Brother  Fowler,  grand  mas- 
ters and  other  officers  of  the  fraternity,  Brothers,  and  friends: 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  express  my  deepest  personal  gratitude  to  Brother  Ellis 
for  his  more  than  generous  observations  and  comments,  and  I  truly  hope  that 
my  performance  in  the  future  will  bear  out  the  comments  that  he  has  made 
concerning  the  past.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  those  very  kind  words. 

The  dedication  of  this  medallion  gives  me  a  great  personal  pleasure  and,  of 
course,  is  an  honor  that  I  will  always  cherish. 

When  I  took  my  obligation  as  a  master  mason— incidentally,  with  my  three 
younger  brothers — I  recalled  the  value  my  own  father  attached  to  that  order. 
But  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  ever  be  added  to  the  company  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country  and  12  other  members  of  the  order  who  also  served  as  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

Masonic  principles — internal,  not  external — and  our  order's  vision  of  duty  to 
country  and  acceptance  of  God  as  a  Supreme  Being  and  guiding  light  have  sus- 
tained me  during  my  years  of  Government  service.  Today  especially,  the  guide- 
lines by  which  I  strive  to  become  an  upright  man  in  Masonry  give  me  great 
personal  strength. 

Masonic  precepts  can  help  America  retain  our  inspiring  aspirations  while 
adapting  to  a  new  age.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  Supreme  Architect  has  set 
out  the  duties  each  of  us  has  to  perform,  and  I  have  trusted  in  His  will  with 
the  knowledge  that  my  trust  is  well-founded. 

As  our  Nation  approaches  its  200th  anniversary,  we  do  live  in  very  challeng- 
ing times.  It  was  almost  200  years  ago,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, that  George  Washington  answered  a  question  that  is  sometimes  asked 
today.  The  question  is  whether  things  are  as  bad  as  some  say. 

George  Washington  answered,  and  I  quote:  "We  should  never  despair.  Our 
situation  before  has  been  unpromising  and  has  changed  for  the  better,  so  I  trust 
it  will  again.  If  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put  forth  new  exertions  and 
proportion  our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of  the  times." 

Let  us  today  rededicate  ourselves  to  new  efforts— as  Masons  and  as  Americans. 
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Let  us  demonstrate  our  confidence  in  our  beloved  Nation  and  a  future  that  will 
flow  from  the  glory  of  the  past. 

When  I  think  of  the  things  right  about  America,  I  think  of  this  order  with 
its  sense  of  duty  to  country,  its  esteem  for  brotherhood  and  traditional  values, 
its  spiritual  high  principles,  and  its  humble  acceptance  of  God  as  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Today  we  honor  our  first  President,  who  was  also  pur  first  Masonic  President. 
In  a  letter  in  1798  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  Washington  used  some 
words  that  are  now  especially  appropriate.  Washington  told  the  order  that  he 
"conceived  it  to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  American  ...  to  come 
forward  in  support  of  the  government  of  his  choice,  and  to  give  all  the  aid  in 
his  power  towards  maintaining  that  independence  which  we  have  so  dearly 
purchased." 

Such  involvement  by  every  American  is  as  essential  today  as  it  was  in  George 
Washington's  day. 

I  do  express  to  all  of  you  my  deepest  thanks  for  this  tribute,  and  I  ask  that  we 
resolve  together  to  honor  George  Washington  and  America  by  perpetuating  the 
national  heritage  he  engendered  through  the  principles  which  guide  our  order — 
friendship,  morality,  and  brotherly  love. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  kindly. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12  noon  at  the  unveil-       president,  and  Marvin  Fcrwler,  executive  secretary  of 
ing  of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Masonic  Medallion.  In  his       the  memorial, 
opening  remarks,   he  referred   to  Raymond  Ellis, 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Appropriations  Legislation  for 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
February  18,  1975 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  for  consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  Arms  Control  arid  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Agency  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  negotiation  of  effective  arms  control  arrangements,  especially  in  the  area 
of  strategic  arms,  continues  to  be  a  priority  objective  of  this  Administration.  To 
that  end,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  will  continue  in  Geneva  with  a 
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view  to  implementing  the  Vladivostok  accords  and  reaching  a  new  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
agreement  would  cover  the  period  through  1985  and  include  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  arms  limitations.  Additional  efforts  in  the  field  of  arms  limita- 
tion and  disarmament  will  be  devoted  to  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  on 
underground  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  to  the  development  of 
sound  international  approaches  to  the  problems  of  nuclear  non-proliferation, 
to  the  continuation  of  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  mutual  and  balance  force 
reductions  in  Central  Europe,  and  to  international  discussions  of  the  problems 
of  chemical  and  environmental  warfare. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  plays  an  effective  and  major 
role  in  all  of  these  activities.  By  continuing  these  negotiations  and  by  seeking 
solutions  to  the  many  complex  and  difficult  problems  involved,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  will  play  an  even  more  important  role  in  future 
arms  control  and  disarmament  activities. 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  authorize  $23.0  million  in  appropriations  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 
Current  authorization  and  appropriations  expire  June  30,  1975.  The  draft  bill 
would  also  permit  the  Director  of  the  Agency  to  grant  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation to  contractors  or  subcontractors  and  their  officers  and  employees  on  the 
basis  of  security  clearances  granted  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  many  unnecessary,  expensive  and  time-consuming  inves- 
tigations in  cases  where  the  Agency  would  require  the  services  of  contractors 
whose  officers  and  employees  have  already  been  cleared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  urge  early  enactment  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  of  the 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the  release, 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Betty  Southard  Murphy  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
February  18,  1975 

IT  IS  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing in  the  swearing-in  ceremony  for  Betty  Murphy  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  her  outstanding  record,  fine  educa- 
tional background — with  one  exception,  which  I  will  comment  on  in  a  minute — 
a  fine  experience  as  a  member  of  the  press,  and  an  excellent  record  asJ^dminis- 
trator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  and  now  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the 
most  important  responsibility  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

I  was  looking  over  Betty  Murphy's  educational  background,  and  I  could  not 
help  but  notice — we  from  Michigan  notice  those  things — that  she  was  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University.  To  show  my  complete  objectivity,  she  was  recom- 
mended for  appointment,  to  the  Senate — and  confirmation — despite  that  educa- 
tional handicap.  [Laughter']  We  have  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  between  Ohio  State 
and,  as  Woody  Hayes  says,  that  school  up  north. 

So,  Betty,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  participate. 

I  might  add  one  thing.  Where  is  Ann?  Ann,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
nice  letter  you  wrote  me. 

Ann  wrote  me  a  letter  telling  me  how  she  conserved  energy.  She  went  to  bed  at 
8  o'clock  and  turned  out  the  lights.  And  what  else  did  you  tell  me,  that  you  got 
100  on  an  arithmetic  test  ?  I  never  did  that  well. 

Judge  Green,  if  you  are  ready,  we  can  proceed. 

[At  this  point,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  June  Green  administered  the  oath  of  office.] 

Chairman  Murphy.  Mr.  President  and  friends  and  members  of  the  press: 

I  am  really  deeply  honored  at  this  opportunity,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  it,  and  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  be  a  good  Chairman. 

The  President.  We  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Chairman  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  Betty's  friends,  both  in  government  and 
out,  Betty-  was  appointed  not  because  she  was  a  woman,  but  because  she  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  qualified  and  the  most  respected.  So,  we  are  honored  to 
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have  her.  We  hope  to  have  another  outstanding  woman  in  the  Administration, 
and  any  help  all  of  you  can  give  in  that  regard  will  be  appreciated. 

Chairman  Murphy.  I  have  already  got  them  lined  up. 

The  President.  Congratulations,  Doctor. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:35  p.m.  in  the       he  referred  to  Ann  Southard  Murphy,  Mrs.  Murphy's 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  remarks,       7-year-old  daughter. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Raymond  Moley. 
February  19,  1975 

FOR  NEARLY  half  a  century,  Raymond  Moley  was  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
and  penetrating  minds  on  the  American  political  scene.  As  a  writer  and  adviser 
to  Presidents  and  as  an  author,  editor,  and  columnist,  Mr.  Moley  knew  Washing- 
ton as  few  other  men  have,  going  back  to  the  early  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
administration. 

Mr.  Moley  was  also  a  scholar — a  man  of  reflection  as  well  as  action — and  his 
sense  of  balance  and  historical  perspective  led  him  to  oppose  political  extremes 
in  either  direction.  In  his  long  and  active  life,  he  excelled  both  as  a  practitioner 
and  an  analyst  of  the  political  process. 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Moley  and  the  Moley  family 
on  the  loss  of  this  distinguished  American. 

note:  Mr.  Moley  was  a  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine  from  1937  to  1968. 
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Statement  on  Senate  Action  To  Delay  Imposition  of 
Oil  Import  Fees.     February  19,  1975 

THE  ISSUE  before  the  Senate  was  very  simple — to  vote  for  delay  or  to  vote  for 
doing  something  about  our  growing  energy  vulnerability. 

I  regret  today's  vote  but  do  not  regard  it  as  final.  I  believe  the  Congress  will 
ultimately  respond  to  the  will  of  the  American  people  and  serve  national  rather 
than  narrow  interests.  I  will  continue  to  work  with  Congress  to  this  end. 

I  intend  to  veto  this  legislation.  I  could  not  do  otherwise  and  be  faithful  to  my 
oath  of  office.  I  deeply  believe  a  prompt  solution  to  our  energy  problems  is 
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essential  to  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to 
further  delay. 

note:  The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  H.R.   1767,      authority  to  impose  fees  on  imports  of  petroleum 
would  have  suspended  for  90  days  the  President's      and  petroleum  products. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Appropriations  Legislation  for 
the  Transition  From  the  1976  to  1977  Fiscal  Year. 
February  20,  1975 

I  AM  transmitting  herewith  draft  legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  on  a 
Government-wide  basis  for  the  period  July  1, 1976  through  September  30, 1976. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  aid  the  transition  to, the  new  Federal  fiscal  year  period 
of  October  1-September  30  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  with  fiscal  year  1977 
under  P.L.  93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  It  would  carry  out  in  large  measure  the  requirement  of  Section  502(a)  (2) 
of  P.L.  93-344  that  the  President  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  "proposed 
legislation  he  considers  appropriate  with  respect  to  changes  in  law  necessary  to 
provide  authorizations  of  appropriations"  for  the  three-month  period  of  transi- 
tion to  the  new  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  the  attached  draft  bill  provides  the  most  expeditious  approach  for 
easing  the  Government's  transition  to  funding  on  the  new  fiscal  year  basis  and 
enabling  timely  provision  of  funding  for  the  transition  quarter.  I  request  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  and  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed        of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House        Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  Balance  of  Payments 
Deficit  Incurred  Under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
February  20,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
a  fifth  report  to  the  Congress  on  our  progress  toward  offsetting  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  NATO 
Europe. 

As  required  by  Section  812,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  working 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  define  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  on  military  transactions 
incurred  in  Fiscal  Year  1974  as  a  result  of  our  NATO  commitments.  In  my 
November  report,  I  provided  to  the  Congress  tentative  figures  developed  by  the 
Commerce  Department  which  estimated  our  FY  74  expenditures  at  $1,983  bil- 
lion. This  has  now  been  confirmed  as  the  final  FY  74  expenditure  figure. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  now  in  the  process  of  identifying  U.S.  FY  74 
balance  of  payments  receipts  reflecting  military-related  sales  and  exports  to 
our  European  NATO  allies,  through  both  official  U.S.  Foreign  Military  Sales 
(FMS)  and  commercial  channels.  Once  total  receipts  have  been  identified,  they 
will  be  subtracted  from  the  $1,983  billion  in  expenditures  to  establish  the  FY  74 
deficit.  While  the  Department  has  been  able  to  confirm  Allied  purchases  through 
FMS  channels,  it  has  been  unable  to  settle  on  a  figure  for  commercial  receipts. 
The  Commerce  Department's  balance  of  payments  accounting  procedures  are 
not  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  it  to  isolate  all  of  these  purchases.  Using  informa- 
tion provided  by  our  Allies  through  the  NATO  Economic  Directorate,  the 
Commerce  Department  is  making  an  effort  tc  identify  as  many  of  these  transac- 
tions as  possible  and  to  include  them  in  its  calculation  of  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

An  interagency  committee  within  the  Executive  Branch  has  been  working  to 
identify  other  transactions  which  serve  to  offset  this  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
Of  major  importance  is  the  FY  74-75  US/FRG  Offset  Agreement,  which  was 
described  in  some  detail  in  the  May  1974  report.  We  have  since  been  working 
in  cooperation  with  our  Allies  to  identify  additional  categories  of  offsets.  These 
will  include  Allied  purchases  of  U.S.  military-related  equipment  which  cannot 
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be  extracted  from  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  accounting  system.  I  will  provide 
details  on  these  offset  categories  in  my  May  1975  report  to  the  Congress. 

Once  our  analysis  has  been  completed  and  the  FY  74  military  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  has  been  established,  I  am  confident  that  this  deficit  will  be  offset 
by  the  items  we  have  identified  and  that  the  requirements  of  Section  812  will 
be  met. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

February  20,  1975. 

102 

Toast  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  the  Nation's  Governors. 
February  20,  1975 

Our  distinguished  Governors,  your  lovely  wives,  and  our  other  very  distin- 
guished guests: 

It  is  obviously  a  very  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  Betty  and  myself  to 
have  you  here  with  us  this  evening. 

And  may  I  propose  a  toast  to  our  honored  guests,  the  distinguished  Americans 
who  are  here  tonight,  who  provide  the  dedication,  the  imagination,  the  motiva- 
tion, and  the  firm  direction  that  all  good  government  requires.  And  may  I  also 
propose  a  second  toast  to  your  husbands  as  well.  {Laughter]  We  have  got  one 
exception,  though.1 

Betty  and  I  do  wish  to  welcome  you  in  our  home.  Well,  we  really  don't  own 
it.  Let's  say  we  have  a  rather  uncertain  lease.  And  while  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  when  it  might  become  vacant,  I  have  to  tell  you  one 
thing:  Betty  hates  to  move. 

We  do  appreciate  the  honor  of  your  visit,  and  as  a  small  souvenir,  it's  my 
understanding  Betty  would  like  the  ladies  to  have  this  first  edition  of  a  very 
special  scarf  she  has  designed  with  Frankie  Welch  over  in  Alexandria.  I  believe 
you  found  them  on  your  chairs  as  you  came  in.  Betty  and  I  hope  that  even  in 
the  chilliest  of  days  ahead  they  will  prove,  or  provide  you,  I  should  say,  with 
the  warm  memories  of  this  particular  evening. 

This  is  our  first  formal  dinner  for  all  the  Governors,  and  I  hope  it  symbolizes 


1  The  President  was  alluding  to  Gov.  Ella  Grasso  of  Connecticut,  the  Nation's  only  woman  Governor  in 
1975. 
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the  new  two-way  street  that  I  am  trying  to  build  between  our  statehouses  across 
America  and  the  White  House  in  Washington. 

I'm  particularly  happy  that  so  many  of  the  wives  have  joined  us  this  evening. 
Betty  and  I  welcome  you  and  your  husbands  as  friends,  as  coworkers  in  a  very 
great  cause,  and  as  first  ladies  and  chief  executives  of  your  States,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  Commonwealths. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  had  a  very  wonderful  and,  I  think,  bene- 
ficial opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  many  of  you  who  are  here  this  evening. 
I  have  listened  closely  to  your  suggestions  for  programs.  I  think  that  has  been 
helpful  to  me  and,  I  trust,  as  well  to  you.  And  I  have  explained  to  those  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to,  our  views  and  our  proposals.  I  believe  we  have 
achieved — even  though  we  may  have  disagreed — a  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing which  we  can  build  on  in  the  years  and  months  ahead. 

Tonight  we  have  a  former  Governor  with  us,  my  good  friend,  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York.  As  you  know,  I  have  designated  Nelson  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  my  Domestic  Council  since  he  had  such  a  very  distinguished  career  and 
record  as  a  Governor,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  this  new  role.  I  am 
counting  on  him  to  bring  to  the  Domestic  Council  not  only  his  wide  experience 
as  a  Governor  at  the  State  level  but  also  the  concerns  and  the  ideas  that  he  can 
get  from  you  who  have  had  the  practical  experience  along  with  him  in  this  very 
important  responsibility. 

One  area  where  Nelson  is  already  hard  at  work  is  the  congressionally  man- 
dated maze  of  hundreds  of  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs.  When  we  are 
confronted,  as  we  are  now,  with  severe  economic  difficulties,  it  becomes  even 
more  imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that  we  begin  to  disassemble  this  maze  of 
categorical  grant  programs. 

I  am  extremely  aware  of  the  difficult  problems  facing  you  in  the  statehouses 
and  our  friends  in  local  units  of  government.  Revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  demand  for  services  and  the  increases  in  cost.  And  because  of  fiscal  problems 
at  the  Federal  level,  aid  to  State  and  local  units  of  government  cannot  continue 
the  increase  of  the  past  few  years.  It  is  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  remove  some  of  these  restrictions  on  Federal  grants.  I 
strongly  favor — I'm  sure  you  know  by  now — block  grants  over  categorical 
programs. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  reduce  ^ome  of  the  overwhelming  complexity  of 
the  maze  and  give  State  and  local  units  of  government  the  greater  flexibility  in 
this  area  of  need,  where  fewer  Federal  grants  can  go  further  than  where  you 
have  the  categorical  approach.  And  these  funds,  if  properly  handled — and  I  have 
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great  faith  that  they  will  be,  it  is  my  judgment,  with  less  money  and  greater 
flexibility — a  better  job  can  be  done  with  less  and  less  bureaucracy. 

As  you  know,  we  expect  to  submit  legislation  to  give  the  States  far  greater 
discretion,  far  greater  authority  under  a  simplified  system  of  transportation 
grants,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many,  many  steps  that  we  hope  to  take  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  eliminate  categorical  grants  and  to  expand  the  block  grant 
approach. 

Judging  from  my  talks  with  many  of  you  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
I  know  that  I  can  count  on  you  not  to  be  shy  about  making  your  views  well 
known.  And  I  respect  you  and  I  welcome  you  for  that  frankness  and  that 
candor.  And  I  appreciate  your  vigor — just  spread  it  around  a  little  bit  in  Wash- 
ington, if  you  will,  please. 

With  your  help,  I  look  to  the  Domestic  Council  to  reflect  in  its  policy  advice 
to  me  and  in  assessing  national  needs  a  truly  representative  national  viewpoint 
of  understanding  and  cooperation.  Let  this  partnership,  as  I  see  it,  include 
especially  the  views  of  all  officials  of  State  and  local  units  of  government  in 
showing  the  initiative  and  the  responsibilities  as  embodied  in  the  concepts  of 
general  revenue  sharing. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  know  where  the  money  comes  from.  The  source  is  the  tax- 
payer back  home,  not  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  only — in  Washing- 
ton— the  conduit,  so  the  funds  can  return  home  for  local  use  by  local  authorities 
for  their  State  and  community  programs. 

And  now  that  I  have  restated  as  emphatically  as  I  possibly  can  my  philosophy 
and  the  working  relationship  that  I  hope  to  achieve,  in  which  you  have  been 
very  kind  and  receptive,  it  seems  to  me  that  another  toast  is  in  order. 

Let  us  drink  to  our  friendship,  to  our  partnership,  and  to  the  closer  ties  that 
we  seek  among  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  United  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:45  p.m.  in  the  State  spondee!  to  the  President's  toast.  His  remarks  are 

Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  Utah,  the  chair-  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  205). 
man   of   the   National   Governors'   Conference,   re- 
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Remarks  Upon  Receiving  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award  From  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 
February  21,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Sorensen,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress, 
members  of  the  executive,  fellow  members  of  ROA: 

This  is  a  very  high  point  in  my  career  of  public  service.  I,  of  course,  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  award  that  Senator  Stennis  has  read,  but  as  I  look  at 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  previous  winners,  I  feel  very  humble  in  their 
company.  They  have  been  men  of  great  strength,  great  wisdom,  tremendous 
dedication.  They  were  big  leaguers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  be  a  part 
of  that  group  is  a  great  honor.  And  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  most  thankful. 
Thank  you  very  much,  General  Sorensen. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  this  high  honor  because  of  the  boundless  respect 
and  admiration  I  have  always  had  for  the  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  The  ROA  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  a  strong  and  a  secure 
America — a  nation  that  stands  steady  because  it  stands  ready.  And  to  the 
fullest  capacity  that  I  can,  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  always  stand  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  the  men  and  women  here  tonight  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  strength  a  reality. 

As  a  member  of  the  ROA,  I  want  you  to  know  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  here — 
to  renew  old  friendships  and  to  recall  so  many  very  happy  memories. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Tell  me,  has  this  ever  really  happened  to  you?  Be- 
fore coming  here  tonight,  I  started  reminiscing  about  my  active  service  some 
years  ago.  I  was  telling  my  very  dear  wife,  Betty,  how  our  ship  won  the  war  in 
the  Pacific.  [Laughter]  I  have  told  her  that  quite  a  few  times,  and  she  still  does 
not  believe  me. 

I  got  a  little  nostalgic,  and  then  I  made  a  tactical  error.  I  tried  to  put  on  my 
old  Navy  uniform.  [Laughter] 

Have  you  noticed  how  something  happens  to  those  old  uniforms  when  you 
keep  them  in  the  closet  too  long  ?  They  start  to  shrink,  particularly  around  the 
middle.  Well,  it  took  me  5  minutes  to  get  into  the  coat  and,  then,  10  minutes 
to  get  into  the  pants.  Incidentally,  some  of  my  critics  might  be  interested  to  know 
the  cap  I  put  on  still  fits.  [Laughter] 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  finally  changed  my  mind  about  wearing  my  blues 
tonight.  Betty  came  over,  took  one  look.  And  believe  me,  there  is  nothing  more 
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embarrassing  than  having  your  wife  tell  you  to  pull  in  your  stomach  when  you 
already  have.  [Laughter] 

I  think  it  is  especially  fitting  this  evening  to  recall  the  words  and  the  deeds 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  years  ago  tomor- 
row— at  Wakefield  on  Pope's  Creek  in  Westmoreland  County  in  the  great  State 
of  Virginia — George  Washington  was  born. 

America  esteems  George  Washington  because  he  was  not  only  our  first  Presi- 
dent but,  as  ROA  has  noted,  he  was  our  first  Reserve  officer  as  well. 

Washington's  qualities  as  a  military  man  and  the  builder  of  peace  personified 
the  finest  dimensions  of  American  character.  Yes,  George  Washington  still 
lives — in  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  of  organizations  like  ROA. 

As  general  and  later  as  President,  he  faced  great  challenges  and  seemingly  in- 
surmountable odds.  The  Congress  he  served  as  the  Continental  Army's  com- 
mander-in-chief lacked  decisive  leadership.  Inflation  was  rampant.  Funds  to 
equip  the  Army  were  extremely  short.  Washington's  troops  even  went  without 
pay.  Supply  problems  were  incredible.  Britain  ruled  the  seas.  Washington  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  one  battle  to  another  for  much  of  the  war — to  fight  an- 
other day.  But  he  won  the  last  battle,  which  is,  of  course,  the  one  that  counts. 

I  think  that  is  why  Washington  lives:  his  iron  will,  his  dignity,  his  personal 
example— to  the  patriots  of  his  day  and  of  ours.  In  fact,  this  plain  patriotism 
marked  him  for  immortality.  His  incredible  perseverance  and  tenacious  en- 
durance assured  our  independence. 

Today,  we  are  called  upon  to  exhibit  that  same  spirit  which  carried  Wash- 
ington and  his  Nation  through  some  of  its  darkest  days.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
maintain  a  worldwide  military  balance.  Yet,  by  some,  we  are  being  told  that  the 
price  that  is  asked  is  too  high. 

Since  I  am  speaking  of  defense  and  the  cost  for  that  preparedness,  let  me  say 
a  word  about  the  defense  budget.  As  a  result  of  Congressional  actions  and  infla- 
tion, defense  spending  in  1976 — measured  in  real  terms — will  be  more  than  one- 
third  below  the  peak  Vietnam  war  level  and  about  20  percent  below  the  pre- 
Vietnam  level. 

As  a  percentage  of  total  government  spending — that  is,  Federal,  State,  and 
local — real  defense  outlays  amount  to  about  17  percent,  the  lowest  proportion 
since  1950 — 25  years  ago.  Since  fiscal  year  1968,  the  active  duty  strength  of  the 
Army  has  been  cut  in  half.  Our  Navy  will  drop  below  500  ships  in  the  active 
fleet  in  the  next  fiscal  year — the  lowest  level  in  more  than  30-some  years. 

I  hope  that  we  will  tell  these  facts  to  our  friends  and  neighbors  all  over 
the  country,  because  unfortunately  too  many  of  those  that  we  live  with  in  our 
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respective  communities  don't  know  the  facts.  They  are  fed  a  propaganda  line 
that  sounds  good  superficially  but  in  truth  could  undercut  our  national  security 
today  and  in  the  future. 

It  may  not  be  a  popular  line  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of,  because  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  comes  from  other  sources.  But  you're  right,  and  if  you  continue  to 
speak  with  the  facts  as  they  are — and  they  are  available — time  will  prove  that 
you  did  much  to  save  our  country  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I,  like  all  of  you,  believe  in  peace.  I,  like  I  suspect 
all  of  you,  believe  in  detente.  And  I  believe  that  both  peace  and  detente  are 
dependent  on  a  strong  defense.  Therefore,  I,  like  all  of  you,  am  determined  to 
maintain  that  military  strength. 

That  is  why  I,  as  well  as  you,  consider  the  $92.8  billion  in  defense  spending 
which  has  been  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  a  basic  minimum  to  assure  the 
security  of  this  Nation  in  an  insecure  world. 

To  your  good  friends,  whose  motives  I  don't  challenge,  who  tell  us  that  we 
must  substantially  cut  the  cost  of  defense — must  also,  to  be  honest  and  frank 
with  all  of  us,  acknowledge  the  risk  involved.  The  declaration  which  our  fore- 
fathers signed  in  1776  launched  the  independence  of  this  great  Nation.  And  I 
will  tell  you  this  tonight:  I,  like  you,  will  not  sign  any  declaration  of  dependence 
and  inferiority. 

Not  all  good  men  agree  on  goodness.  Not  all  just  men  agree  on  justice.  But 
all  free  men  agree  that  freedom  requires  sacrifice.  It  is  costly.  We  must  be 
willing  to  pay  its  full  price. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  the  American  people  have  willingly  paid  the  full 
price  of  freedom.  I  promise  you  that  I,  like  you,  will  never  turn  our  backs  on 
defense,  because  we  all  remember  when  it  saved  freedom.  I  will  never  accept— 
nor  will  you— second  best  in  defense,  nor  will  I  ever,  like  you,  reject  any  full 
commitment  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  solemn  duty  to  the  American 
people. 

Without  strength,  we  can  have  no  freedom.  Without  freedom,  we  can  have 
no  peace.  But  with  strength,  we  can  have  a  world  in  which  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  can  live  both  in  freedom  and  in  peace. 

As  a  Reserve  officer,  like  most  of  you  here  tonight— or  as  a  former  Reserve 
officer— I  am  aware  of  the  dedication  of  each  of  you  to  the  uniform  in  which 
you  serve  or  did  serve.  Even  more,  I  am  fully  aware  of  your  patriotism  and 
allegiance  to  our  country.  You  and  the  men  and  women  who  serve  so  loyally  in 
our  Armed  Forces  deserve  the  highest  accolades  that  this  Nation  can  pay  you. 
As  you  have  in  the  past,  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  continue  to 
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provide  that  vital  backup  role  that  you  have  always  played  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  Defense  Establishment  and  posture.  I  thank  you  for  this  contribution 
which  has  been  so  significant  over  the  years. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  final  observation,  if  I  might.  Of  his  many  titles- 
President,  general,  revolutionary  leader,  colonial  hero,  Father  of  our  Country — 
George  Washington  cherished  most  the  very  simple  description  of  being  a  free 
man.  In  that  spirit,  I  accept  the  high  honor  that  you  have  bestowed  on  me  this 
evening  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  most  profound  appreciation.  I 
accept  it  and  will  do  my  very  best  to  be  faithful  to  its  ideals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:46  p.m.  in  the  John  C.  Stennis,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Services  Committee,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ted  W.  Soren- 
Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Senator       sen,  national  vice  president  of  the  association. 
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Memorandum  on  Red  Cross  Month.     February  24,  1975 

Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 
I  HAVE  just  issued  a  Proclamation  [4352]  which  designates  March  as  Red 
Cross  Month.  It  will  be  a  period  when  each  of  us  should  consider  the  volunteer 
spirit  that  prevails  in  this  Nation  as  typified  by  the  good  works  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  was  on  the  scene  last  April  in  13  of  our  States  after  catastrophic 
tornadoes  leveled  communities  and  left  thousands  homeless.  Its  volunteers  and 
staff  provided  fast  and  open-handed  relief  to  the  victims.  Similarly,  the  Red 
Cross  was  responsible  for  providing  assistance  in  thousands  of  other  disaster 
situations  during  the  year. 

When  blood  is  required  by  the  ill  and  injured,  the  Red  Cross  through  volun- 
teer donors  provides  the  blood  required  to  save  lives  to  over  half  of  the  country's 
medical  facilities. 

Millions  of  us  have  acquired  the  skills  that  save  lives  in  first  aid  and  water 
safety  courses  taught  by  Red  Cross  volunteers. 

And  this  Nation's  veterans  and  members  of  our  military  forces  turn  to  Red 
Cross  volunteers  and  staff  in  time  of  personal  and  family  crisis  for  help. 

In  issuing  the  Proclamation,  I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
employees,  including  members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  consider  volunteering  for 
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service  with  the  Red  Cross  to  help  provide  the  support  so  necessary  to  preserve 
this  vital  voluntary  effort. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Remarks  at  the  National  Bicentennial  Conference- 
February  25,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  John.  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  members 
of  the  "Continental  Army": 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  join  you  this  morning  and  to  launch 
this  extremely  important  conference  of  representatives  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  Bicentennial  Commissions,  and  the  staff  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration. 

All  of  you  have  contributed,  most  significantly,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
hours  of  work  preparing  for  events  during  the  next  21  months.  Your  dedication 
will  make  this  Bicentennial  into  a  profound  renewal  for  our  great  country,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Your  sense  of  having  participated  will  be  your  best 
reward. 

This  group  comes  from  many  occupations  and  many  different  parts  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  was  privileged,  yesterday,  to  meet  so  many  of  you  personally. 
You  reflect  what  I  find  most  exciting  about  the  Bicentennial  activities:  They 
flow  from  the  spirit  of  all  of  our  people.  They  are  truly  national  in  scope  and 
truly  nonpartisan.  The  Bicentennial  involves  all  sections  of  our  country  and  yet 
represents  a  unity  of  purpose.  As  all  of  you  know,  perhaps  better  than  I,  over 
6,000  projects  are  now  planned,  with  more  being  added  every  day  and  every 
month.  They  represent  the  diversity  of  our  national  heritage  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

There  are  beautification  programs,  restoration  projects,  educational  efforts, 
medical  research — all  under  the  Bicentennial  banner. 

In  New  York  City,  the  South  Street  Seaport,  with  a  museum  and  rejuvenated 
sailing  ships,  will  commemorate  the  Bicentennial. 

Third  graders  in  Riceville,  Iowa,  sold  cookies  and  Christmas  trees  to  finance 
a  Bicentennial  mini-park. 

And  in  the  Texas  towns  of  Howardswick,  Clarendon,  and  Hedley,  a  com- 
munity Bicentennial  amphitheater  is  being  built  of  bricks  handmade  by  the 
schoolchildren  of  those  three  towns. 
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I  think  these  projects  show  there  is  not  just  one  way,  but  many,  many  ways 
to  observe  the  Nation's  200th  birthday.  And  I  vividly  recall,  as  a  young  lad,  being 
taught  that  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many,  many  colors.  Just  as  the 
strength  of  the  Nation  comes  from  the  richness  of  its  many  ideas,  so  does  the 
strength  of  the  Bicentennial. 

This  celebration  period  is  an  important  opportunity  for  this  Nation  to  reflect 
on  the  past  and,  even  more  so,  to  look  to  the  future.  John  Adams  envisioned 
the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
Abigail,  in  July  of  1776.  John  Adams  wrote  the  following:  "I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn 
actions  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forevermore." 

John  Adams,  who  would  later  be  the  first  Vice  President  and  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  what  the  outcome  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  would  be,  nor  did  he  realize  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  United  States  would  stretch  across  the  continent  and  across  the 
distant  seas. 

But  like  other  revolutionary  leaders,  he  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  un- 
formed nation.  Those  were  exciting,  those  were  frustrating,  and  those  were 
confusing  times. 

Letters  and  newspapers  were  carried  by  horseback  or  by  ship,  but  the  fer- 
ment of  the  ideas  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  limited  means  of 
communication. 

The  Continental  Congress,  composed  of  representatives  from  different  States, 
oftentimes  with  conflicting  interests,  faced  the  almost  insurmountable  job  of 
agreeing  long  enough  to  fight  a  war  with  limited  funds  and  limited  manpower. 

It  was  a  tough  job,  because  it  is  always  difficult  to  unite  clashing  demands. 
But  the  job  was  done,  the  Revolution  was  successful,  and  a  unique  Constitution 
was  written.  Those  Americans  did  not  fail  us. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  Lafayette:  "We  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  trans- 
lated from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  featherbed." 

And  the  Americans  who  inherited  the  new  form  of  government  knew  what 
Jefferson  meant.  They  did  not  fail  us.  We  are  here  today  because  no  ensuing 
generation  of  our  fellow  Americans  found  self-government  to  be  a  featherbed. 

Now,  as  we  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  Nation,  we 
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must  look,  as  they  did,  to  the  future.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  will  we  leave 
to  the  next  generation?  What  will  America  be  in  another  200  years? 

I  concede  it  is  almost  beyond  our  ability  to  foresee.  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Washington,  and  others  could  not  know  what  their  efforts  would  produce; 
neither  can  we.  But  we  can  act  to  honor  our  highest  obligation,  to  leave  the 
Nation  free  and  secure,  as  it  has  been  passed  down  to  us. 

Each  generation  has  been  called  on  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a  different 
crisis,  and  each  generation  has  lived  up  to  its  responsibility. 

In  1812,  our  young  Nation  faced  its  first  war — another  struggle  with  Britain. 
The  Capitol  and  the  White  House  were  burned,  and  President  James  Madison 
and  his  wife,  Dolley,  fled  the  city.  But  the  fledgling  Nation  pulled  itself 
together  and  survived.  The  Capitol  and  the  White  House  were  rebuilt.  The 
country  continued  to  grow.  Those  Americans  did  not  fail  us. 

When  the  debate  over  slavery  and  union  erupted  into  war,  Americans  fought 
Americans,  but  the  end  of  the  war  brought  renewal,  and  the  task  of  settling  the 
continent  went  on.  Those  Americans  did  not  fail  us. 

When  a  great  crisis  of  spirit  caused  by  the  Depression  struck  the  Nation, 
millions  of  Americans  living  today  did  not  fail  us.  They  pulled  themselves 
together  and  kept  the  Nation  going. 

In  two  World  Wars,  Americans  gave  their  time,  talent,  resources,  yes,  and 
many  their  lives,  to  keep  the  cause  of  freedom  alive.  They  did  not  fail  us. 

In  unhappy  times  and  unpopular  wars,  Americans  accept  the  challenge.  No 
generation  of  Americans  has  failed  to  accept  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  the  day. 
I  am  convinced  we  will  not  fail  ourselves  or  future  generations. 

Today,  we  face  new  challenges — our  economic  and  energy  problems.  New 
perceptions,  yes,  and  new  priorities  are  required  to  meet  new  difficulties. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  national  debate  on  how  to  solve  economic  and 
energy  problems  of  very  serious  proportions.  Solutions  will  require  the  same 
hard  work  and  tenacity  required  to  wage  a  successful  revolution,  establish  a 
working  government,  carve  a  civilization  out  of  the  wilderness,  produce  the 
greatest  industrial  machine  ever  developed,  and  to  also  produce  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

In  another  200  years,  in  2175,  Americans  will  prepare  to  celebrate  the  Nation's 
400th  birthday.  We  must  act  now  so  that  they  can  say  of  us:  "Americans  in  the 
1970'sdidnotfailus." 

We  can  remember  the  past  with  flags  and  parades  and  fireworks  as  Adams 
envisioned  in  the  first  summer  of  our  independence,  but  to  honor  the  past,  we 
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must  hand  this  magnificent  experiment  in  self-government  on  to  future  gen- 
erations, free  and  strong. 

As  we  prepare  for  our  Bicentennial,  we  must  join  together  to  make  sure  that 
America's  past  is  truly  the  prolog  to  a  greater  future.  We  must  not  fail.  We  will 
succeed. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:35   a.m.   in  the       Administrator  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
International  Ballroom   at  the  Washington  Hilton       tennial  Administration. 
Hotel.   He   was   introduced    by   John   W.   Warner, 
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Remarks  at  the  Wonjpn's  Forum  on  National  Security. 
February  25,  1975 

Mrs.  Kubby,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  participate  in  the 
Women's  Forum  on  National  Security,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity. 

As  I  look  around  the  room  on  this  occasion,  it  brings  back  to  me  the  memories 
of  previous  occasions.  So,  I  know  from  the  Very  outset  that  we  share  the  same 
vision  for  America,  a  free,  rising  democracy,  and  we  also  share  the  awareness 
that  only  a  strong  America  can  stay  free. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  the  theme  of  your  gathering— "Peace,  a  com- 
mon purpose."  This  is  the  link  that  brings  us  together  on  this  occasion  and 
will  be  a  link  as  we  move  forward  to  keep  America  strong  and  prepared  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Let  me  express  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my  thanks  for  your  past  efforts 
to  bolster  our  national  security.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  recall  very  vividly  meeting 
with  your  group  on  previous  occasions.  You  and  the  2l/2  million  women  in  all 
of  our  50  States,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama — which  all  of  you 
represent — are  one  of  the  most  potent  and  effective  grassroots  lobbies  we  have 
for  a  peaceful  and  secure  America,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  being  here  and 
for  your  never-ending  efforts  in  this  very  high  purpose. 

I  know  from  my  experience  of  25  years  in  the  Congress  you  do  a  great  job. 
I  can  say  without  any  hesitation  or  qualification  you  have  my  blessing  and 
strong  support,  and  more  importantly,  you  have  my  gratitude. 

You  have  a  great  mission,  and  you  have  performed  it  well,  and  the  American 
people  are  deeply  indebted  to  you. 
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I  know  from  your  past  record  that  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work.  And  this 
year  it  is  probably  more  important  than  ever  that  we  have  your  help  and  assist- 
ance, because  there  are  people  in  the  Congress  and  people  throughout  the  United 
States  who  will  want,  in  one  way  or  another — and  I  do  not  challenge  their 
motives — who  will  seek  to  undercut  and  make  less  effective  our  military 
capability. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  peace  depends  upon  a  strong  defense,  a  strong 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  Coast  Guard. 

The  new  defense  budget  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  is  a  big 
budget,  but  I  can  assure  you,  from  the  material  that  has  come  to  me  and  the 
work  that  I  and  others  have  done  on  it,  it  is  the  defense  budget  that  is  needed,  is 
required  to  keep  us  free. 

To  slash  that  budget  because  of  some  preconceived  ideas  or  without  adequate 
information  is  a  gamble  with  our  future,  our  security,  our  freedom,  and  if  I 
may  borrow  your  theme,  to  weaken  the  chances  for  our  common  goal  of  peace. 

In  the  25-plus  years  that  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  I  had  many 
opportunities  to  meet  with  representatives  from  my  Congressional  district  from 
your  group,  or  from  my  State  officials  or,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  this  group  as  a  whole. 

I  compliment  those  of  you  who  are  here,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  of  the  same 
background  as  the  others  on  the  knowledge,  the  information  that  you  have 
concerning  our  military  budget. 

So,  as  you  get  some  inspiration  here  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  that  you  will  go 
back  to  your  respective  States  and  become  the  missionaries  that  are  necessary 
to  affect  people  throughout  the  United  States,  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  that  people  legitimately  ask,  that  you  will  be  able  to  inform  those 
who  are  uninformed  so  that  when  Congress  comes  to  act  on  the  defense  budget, 
it  will  have  the  support  of  the  American  people. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  defense  budget  is  slashed  by  those  who  are  unin- 
formed or  those  who  have  preconceived  ideas  as  to  what  is  enough,  that  we  can 
get  the  help  and  assistance  of  people  like  you  and  those  you  influence  to  correct 
any  errors  that  are  made. 

If  we  are  to  call  upon  our  young  people  to  serve  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
thank  goodness  now  in  peacetime,  not  in  war— then  we  have  an  obligation  to 
make  certain  and  positive  they  have  the  best  weapons,  the  best  training,  with 
their  skills  and  their  dedication,  with  the  proper  military  equipment  that  will 
keep  the  peace  and  protect  our  homes. 
That  wherewithal— research,  development,  maintenance,  operations,  equip- 
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ment,  procurement — all  of  that  is  funded  by  the  defense  budget  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

We  are  trying  to  attract  the  finest  young  men,  and  we  are  seeking  to  retain 
young  men  and  women  in  the  military  so  that  they  can  do  that  job  for  us  of 
maintaining  the  peace  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  enough  money  is 
available  so  that  they  have  our  backing  as  they  perform  a  great  responsibility  for 
you  and  for  me  and  for  millions  of  others. 

I  close  by  simply  saying,  I  thank  you.  Millions  of  other  Americans  will  thank 
you.  Those  who  are  in  civilian  clothes,  those  in  the  military  who  are  at  far-off 
outposts,  or  sailing  the  seas,  or  flying  aircraft,  or  digging  Army  or  Marine  Corps 
operations — they  are  the  ones  who  will  thank  you,  because  you  are  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  the  best  equipped,  the  best  trained,  and  the  most  alert 
military  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke   at  9:45   a.m.   in  the  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 

Georgetown  Room  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Mrs.   Maurice  Kubby,   president  of  the   American 

The  Women's  Forum  on  National  Security  consisted  Legion  Women's  Auxiliary  and  chairperson  of  the 

of   the   ladies   auxiliaries   of   18   national   veterans  women's  forum, 
organizations. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Urging  Action  on 
Supplemental  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  for  Cambodia. 
February  25,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  wish  to  convey  to  the  House  of  Representatives  my  deep  concern  over  the 
present  critical  situation  in  Cambodia.  An  independent  Cambodia  cannot  sur- 
vive unless  the  Congress  acts  very  soon  to  provide  supplemental  military  and 
economic  assistance. 

Unless  such  assistance  is  provided,  the  Cambodian  army  will  run  out  of 
ammunition  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  Cambodian  people  are  totally  dependent  on  us  for  their  only  means  of 
resistance  to  aggression.  The  Communist  forces  now  attacking  have  a  constant, 
massive  outside  source  of  supply  from  the  North  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
their  ability  to  sustain  the  current  heavy  offensive. 
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If  additional  military  assistance  is  withheld  or  delayed,  the  Government  forces 
will  be  forced,  within  weeks,  to  surrender  to  the  insurgents. 

The  economic  situation  is  almost  as  difficult.  Refugees  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  by  the  Communists'  repressive  measures  and  scorched-earth  policies  have 
poured  into  Phnom  Penh  and  other  cities.  Severe  food  shortages  are  already 
beginning.  If  the  Congress  does  not  provide  for  continued  deliveries  of  rice  and 
other  essential  supplies,  millions  of  innocent  people  will  suffer — people  who 
depend  on  us  for  their  bare  survival. 

The  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  has  demonstrated  on  countless 
occasions  its  willingness  to  negotiate  a  compromise  political  settlement  to  bring 
peace  to  its  tormented  land.  It  has  been  proven  over  the  past  two  years  that  the 
progressive  cutbacks  of  American  support  have  only  undercut  the  possibilities  of 
negotiation  by  encouraging  a  ruthless  enemy  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  total 
victory. 

These  are  the  harsh  realities  which  the  Congress  must  bear  in  mind  as  it 
considers  the  Administration's  request  for  supplemental  assistance  to  Cambodia. 

It  has  been  a  basic  policy  of  this  Government  to  give  material  support  to 
friends  and  allies  who  are  willing  and  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  their  own  self- 
defense.  Cambodia  is  such  an  ally. 

This  is  a  moral  question  that  must  be  faced  squarely.  Are  we  to  deliberately 
abandon  a  small  country  in  the  midst  of  its  life  and  death  struggle?  Is  the 
United  States,  which  so  far  has  consistently  stood  by  its  friends  through  the 
most  difficult  of  times,  now  to  condemn,  in  effect,  a  small  Asian  nation  totally 
dependent  upon  us  ?  We  cannot  escape  this  responsibility.  Our  national  security 
and  the  integrity  of  our  alliances  depend  upon  our  reputation  as  a  reliable 
partner.  Countries  around  the  world  who  depend  on  us  for  support — as  well  as 
their  foes  will  judge  our  performance.  It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  sense  of 
responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  urge  rapid  and  favorable  action  on  my  request 
for  additional  assistance  to  Cambodia. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Remarks  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 
Economic  Affairs  in  Hollywood,  Florida.     February  25,  1975 

Governor  As\ew,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  public  officials,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  high  honor  and  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  the  great  State  of  Florida  and  participating  in  this  conference, 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  you  individually  but  to 
this  area,  this  State  as  a  whole. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Governor  for  three  specific  things:  Number  one, 
the  very  warm  welcome  that  he  and  Mrs.  Askew  gave  to  Betty  and  me  at  the 
airport,  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  them  on  the  way  in  from  the  airport,  and 
for  that  I  thank  both  you  and  Mrs.  Askew,  Governor. 

Number  two,  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  Governor  came  to  Atlanta  several 
weeks  ago  when  we  had  a  comparable  conference,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
hosting  some  10  or  12  Southern  and  Southeastern  Governors,  where  we  spent 
the  evening  discussing  various  problems  that  were  related  to  their  respective 
States  and  problems  that  I,  or  we,  had  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  one  suggestion  that  I  remember  most  vividly  came  from  Governor 
Askew.  He  said  that  the  State  of  Florida  had  very  high  unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry,  they  had  available  money  to  carry  out  an  expedited  Fed- 
eral aid  to  highway  program,  and  that  he  was  interested  in  meaningful  jobs. 

I  promised  that  I  would  go  back  to  Washington  and  take  a  look  at  the  avail- 
ability of  some  money  that  the  Federal  Government  had  impounded  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  And  we  looked  the  situation  over,  and  as  a  result,  some 
$2  billion  of  Federal  aid  to  highway  funding  was  made  available  to  the  50  States. 

For  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Governor,  I  thank  you  very  much,  because  it  will 
mean  significant  jobs.  They  expect  about  125,000  to  130,000  jobs  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  result,  and  it  will  mean  safety  on  the  highways  and  it  will 
mean  the  completion  in  many  instances  of  some  of  the  missing  links  in  our 
interstate  system. 

Of  course,  I  thank  you  for  the  fine  turnout  of  all  these  great  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Florida  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here. 

I  was  telling  the  Governor  that  my  parents  came  here  almost  regularly  every 
year  for  a  number  of  years,  quite  a  few  years  ago,  and  my  wife — she  always  has 
loved  it  down  here.  And  I  must  say  it  has  got  a  great  appeal  to  me. 
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It  is  a  dynamic  State.  It  is  a  friendly  State.  It  is  a  State  that  is  a  very  strong 
and  integral  part  of  our  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Florida  is  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

You  have  had  phenomenal  growth.  It  is  an  area  of  tremendous  change  and 
challenge.  And  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  contribution  of  your  Cuban- 
American  community  to  your  culture  and  your  economic  prosperity. 

Here  in  Florida  you  have  lived  at  the  starting  line  of  America's  adventure 
in  space,  the  breaking  of  one  space  barrier  after  another.  We  have  now  reached, 
as  all  of  you  know,  beyond  the  Moon  to  the  most  distant  of  our  planets. 

You  have  been  part  of  massive  technological  breakthroughs,  and  these  advan- 
tages have  opened  up  vast  new  horizons  to  mankind  here  on  Earth. 

I  think  the  record  is  quite  clear.  Life  has  changed  more  in  this  century  than 
in  the  preceding  2,000  years.  The  world  has  literally  been  transformed.  Our 
mission,  your  job  and  mine,  is  to  confront  these  changes  with  modern-day 
answers. 

The  greatest  change  is  in  the  cost  of  energy.  The  United  States  must  declare 
independence  from  foreign  sources  of  energy,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society  will  spend  literally  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  next  decade  to  explore  and  to  develop  new  energy.  Millions 
of  workers  and  the  massive  power  of  our  technology  will  combine  to  attack  the 
problems  before  us.  I  am  always  an  optimist.  We  must  and  we  will  win  that 
struggle. 

The  facts  are  we  are  now  importing  more  oil,  foreign  oil,  than  ever  before, 
before  the  embargo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  a  year  ago  we  were  importing 
roughly  6  million  barrels  a  day.  Today  we  are  importing  roughly  7  million 
barrels  per  day,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  are  faced  with  even  graver  risks  today 
than  we  were  12  months  or  18  months  ago. 

I  can  see  nothing  but  folly  in  pouring  out  more  and  more  of  our  own  national 
treasure  to  meet  the  ever-rising  and  intolerable  costs  of  high-priced  foreign  oil. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  George  Washington  threw  a  dollar  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  made  history.  It  is  in  all  our  history  books.  Today,  unfortunately, 
the  American  people  are  throwing  $70  million  a  day  across  international  waters, 
and  many  too  many  people  really  do  not  care  whether  we  do  it  or  not.  That  is 
an  intolerable  situation. 

If  the  Congress  takes  the  90  days  it  is  demanding  to  develop  its  own  energy 
program,  every  single  day  will  be  one  day  of  costly  delay,  adding  about  $200 
million  in  costs  for  petroleum  imports  alone  during  this  90-day  span  of  time. 
And  if  enactment  of  our  comprehensive  energy  program  is  delayed  for  the 
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remainder  of  this  calendar  year,  we  would  pay  out  a  total  of  more  than  $2  billion 
more  for  foreign  oil. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  seems  to  be  embarked  on  a  massive  gamble,  a 
risk  of  increasing  this  Nation's  vulnerability  to  future  embargoes,  which  we 
cannot  afford.  I  would  much  rather  invest  the  $200  million,  or  $2  billion  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  American  jobs  than  send  them  abroad. 

Nearly  6  weeks  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  an  action  program.  I  made 
detailed  economic  and  energy  proposals.  But  the  Nation  still  waits  for  Congres- 
sional action,  even  such  action  that  would  make  Americans  just  1  gallon  less 
dependent  on  imported  oil,  or  put  just  $1  back  into  the  citizen's  pocket  through 
the  tax  rebates  that  I  have  proposed. 

In  the  process  of  developing  this  plan,  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  what  was  called 
"Project  Independence."  Here  is  a  multi-page  document,  about  325  pages,  the 
result  of  the  most  exhaustive  examination  of  the  problems  of  energy  ever  made 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Expert  after  expert  worked  literally  months 
putting  this  document  together,  and  what  it  is,  is  an  analysis  of  the  problem 
with  one  option  after  another  for  those  who  have  to  make  decisions. 

My  advisers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rog  Morton  and  others,  and  myself 
spent  a  good  many  hours  studying,  analyzing,  making  some  rational  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  this  factual  information.  I  concede,  right  now,  that  most  of  the 
problems  we  faced  were  not  easy.  They  were  not  either  black  or  white.  Many  of 
them  meshed.  Many  of  them  were  very  controversial.  Many  of  them  were  mar- 
ginal decisions.  But  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  coming  to  some  rational  deci- 
sions. And  the  net  result  was  that,  in  late  January,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  bill  which  is  about  167  pages.  It  includes  the  particular  recommendations  that 
were  made  for  affirmative  action  to  solve  the  energy  problem,  to  make  us  less 
vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  imports,  and  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  any 
challenge  so  that  we  could  stimulate  production  and  conserve  what  we  have. 

Now,  I  have  not  been  very  popular  in  recent  weeks  with  some  of  my  old 
friends  in  the  Congress,  because  I  used  an  administrative  tool  that  they  gave  to 
the  President,  before  I  became  President,  whereby  I  could  impose,  through  a 
declaration  or  proclamation,  an  import  levy  of  $1  or  $2  or  $3  on  every  imported 
barrel  of  oil.  Now,  this  was  an  administrative  action  taken  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  Congress  to  act.  And  why  did  I  do  that  ? 

Well,  I  have  heard  for  the  last  3  years  in  the  Congress,  one  President  after 
another,  one  proponent  after  another  tell  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  we  had  an  energy  problem,  we  had  to  do  something  about  it,  we  had  to  find 
new  sources,  we  had  to  stimulate  alternative  sources  of  energy,  and  we  had  to 
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learn  to  conserve.  But  it  is  literally  true — little,  if  any,  legislative  action  had  taken 
place.  So,  I  decided  that  as  long  as  Congress  had  given  me  this  authority,  I  was 
going  to  use  it  to  make  them  come  up  with  an  answer. 

I  had  submitted  an  answer,  or  at  least  one  I  thought  was  a  good  one,  and  what 
I  found  was  that  we  literally  had  535  answers  in  the  Congress,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  but  no  one  answer  or  no  consolidated  answer.  And  frankly,  my  old 
friends,  when  they  saw  that  the  pressure  was  on  and  they  had  to  come  up  with 
something,  they  went  to  work. 

Now,  I  have  got  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news  for  you.  The  bad  news 
is,  I  picked  up  the  evening  paper  from  Washington,  as  I  left  the  National  Capital 
today,  and  my  good  friends  across  the  aisle,  according  to  this  headline,  says 
"House  Democrats  Plan  16  Cents  More  on  Gas  Tax."  Now,  that  is  bad  news, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  answer. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  they  are  focusing  in  on  the  problem,  that  they  finally 
have  decided  in  this — Democratic  as  well  as  Republican — that  there  is  a  problem, 
there  must  be  some  answers,  and  that  they  have  to  come  up  with  either  their 
solution  or  take  mine  and  modify  it  or  change  it.  The  good  news — and  it  is  good 
news — we  can  argue  about  the  differences,  our  solution  or  theirs,  but  the  main 
point  is  that  Congress  now  is  beginning  to  realize  they  have  to  have  an  answer. 
What  they  are  really  doing  is  studying  this,  and  if  they  do,  I  think  they,  as  well 
as  myself,  will  come  pretty  close  to  the  same  answer.  That  is  important  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  a  little  problem.  They  have  passed  legislation  to  take  away  this 
authority  that  I  have  been  using  to  get  some  action.  Unfortunately,  I  am  going 
to  have  to  veto  it.  And  I  hope  we  can  get  enough  votes  to  sustain  it,  so  that  then 
we  can  join  hands  and  work  together  in  trying  to  find  an  answer.  And  I  suspect 
it  will  be  sustained.  I  am  optimistic.  And  then  we  can  sit  down  across  the  table, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  have  an  energy 
plan  that  will  solve  our  present  as  well  as  future  difficulties. 

Let  me  just  say,  the  practical  energy  program  that  I  have  submitted — if  I 
could  run  down  a  few  of  the  points — it  will  give  us  energy  independence  by 
1985.  It  will  increase  domestic  energy  production,  conserve  energy,  and  it  will 
prepare  us  for  any  future  embargoes. 

In  brief,  I  think  we  have  got  to  allow  competitive  pricing  of  new  natural  gas 
supplies.  We  must  increase  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  our  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  We  must  double  production  of  domestic  coal  supplies.  We  must  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  our  energy  and  environ- 
mental requirements. 
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We  now  consume  approximately  17  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  about  7 
million  from  foreign  sources.  By  1985,  we  will  be  consuming  in  total  about  24 
million  barrels  a  day.  Unless  something  is  done,  imports  will  rise  to  12.7  million 
barrels.  This  is  over  half  of  the  total  we  use  and  puts  us  at  the  mercy  of  others. 
By  adopting  the  suggestions  that  I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress,  we  can 
become  independent  of  foreign  oil  by  the  mid-1980's  and  at  the  mercy  of 
nobody — nobody. 

We  can  and  we  must  reduce  our  needs  from  the  projected  12.7  million  barrels 
to  less  than  5  million  barrels.  Strategic  petroleum  reserves  would  replace  3  of 
these  5  million  barrels  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  They  could  be  used. 

This  is  what  I  envision  for  America  if  this  plan  that  I  have  recommended,  or 
something  reasonably  comparable  to  it,  is  enacted  into  law.  By  1985,  we  could 
have  200  major  nuclear  powerplants,  250  major  new  coal  mines,  150  major  coal- 
fired  powerplants,  30  major  new  oil  refineries,  20  major  synthetic  fuel  plants, 
drilling  of  thousands  of  new  oil  wells,  the  insulation  of  18  million  homes,  the 
manufacturing  of  millions  of  new  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  that  will  use  far 
less  fuel. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  an  agreement  in  writing  with  the  major  automo- 
bile manufacturers  that  if  we  agree  to  the  California  standards  for  emissions, 
which  is  a  higher  standard  than  we  have  today,  they  will  guarantee  in  5  years 
to  get  a  40-percent  increase  in  automobile  efficiency.  That  means  40  percent  less 
gas  utilization.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  program  that  is  included  in  that  bill  that  I 
showed  you. 

Now,  to  achieve  our  goals  for  beyond  1985,  I  have  asked  the  Federal  agen- 
cies— particularly  the  Energy  Resources  Council  and  the  newly  created  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration — to  work  with  the  private  sector  to 
develop  a  broad  range  of  technologies  that  can  tap  all  of  our  domestic  energy 
resources.  This  means  not  only  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  nuclear  resources  but  the 
emerging  alternative  sources  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  and  oil  shale  energy. 

These  are  what  we  call,  more  or  less,  the  exotic  fuels.  Over  the  next  5  years 
alone,  the  Federal  Government  plans  to  spend  $11  billion  in  energy  research 
and  development. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  research  and  development  program. 
In  1976,  we  have  recommended  in  the  Federal  budget  $2,300  millien  for  energy 
research,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  last  2  years. 

We  recognize  that  America  is  very  rich  in  energy  resources.  We  have,  poten- 
tially, a  thousand  years  of  nuclear  fuel.  We  have  hundreds  of  years  of  coal 
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resources.  Our  potential  for  solar  energy  is  unbelievable.  Large  deposits  of 
untapped  oil  shale  and  geothermal  energy  lie  beneath  our  Western  States. 

We  have  an  obligation,  as  I  see  it,  to  find  ways  to  use  these  resources  eco- 
nomically. At  the  same  time  we  must  use  them  in  a  manner  that  is  environ- 
mentally acceptable,  and  we  must  keep  our  options  open.  Our  capabilities  must 
be  broad  and  flexible  so  that  we  can  develop  varied  sources  which  are  not  mainly 
dependent  on  only  one  or  two.  That  is  why  we  have  launched  a  comprehensive 
Federal  energy  effort  that  will  cooperate  closely  with  American  industry. 

Let  me  for  a  few  moments  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  very  exciting,  exotic 
energy  alternatives — and  this  seems  quite  appropriate  in  a  State  like  Florida 
where  you  seem  to  have  a  great  vision  of  the  future.  Since  conventional  oil  and 
gas  comprise  less  than  10  percent  of  our  proven  domestic  reserves  in  fossil 
energy,  a  major  thrust  in  our  research  effort  aims  to  develop  new  technologies 
for  efficient,  clean  use  of  our  coal  and  oil  shale  resources  to  provide  energy  for 
utilities,  industries,  as  well  as  homes. 

To  this  end,  the  Federal  Government  has  already  undertaken  a  very  broad 
program  to  develop  coal  gasification,  liquification,  and  advanced  technologies 
for  utilizing  oil  shale.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  for  example,  four  pilot  plants 
will  be  in  operation  to  convert  coal  to  gas  for  home  use.  Another  four  plants  to 
convert  coal  to  oil  for  commercial  and  industrial  use  are  under  construction  or 
will  be  in  operation. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  achieve  energy  independence,  nuclear  power  must  be 
developed  to  its  fullest  potential  consistent  with  public  health  and  public  safety. 
In  addition  to  getting  current  generation  nuclear  powerplants  on  line  much 
more  rapidly,  we  must  develop  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  reactors. 

This  includes  the  so-called  fast-breeder  reactor.  Only  by  this  means  can  we 
capture  the  full  potential  of  our  nuclear  resources.  Future  reactors  of  this  kind 
will  be  capable  of  fuel  efficiencies  some  60  times  greater — some  60  times  greater 
than  the  present  nuclear  light  water  reactors. 

Uranium  supplies  will  thus  be  extended  for  literally  centuries  rather  than  just 
a  few  decades.  Obviously,  it  is  a  big  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  job,  but  we  must  do 
it,  ensuring  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is  not  endangered  and  that  our  environ- 
ment is  adequately  protected. 

Our  1976  budget  also  provides  for  a  very  vigorous,  long-term  program  to  de- 
velop controlled  nuclear  fusion.  There  are  serious  scientific  and  serious  technical 
problems  to  overcome  before  we  achieve  practical  fusion.  However,  this  effort 
holds  our  future  hope  for  vast  amounts  of  clean  energy.  Fusion  along  with  solar 
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energy  are — the  two  are  very  unique  in  that  they  may  supply  energy  for  thou- 
sands of  years  into  the  future. 

Our  1976  energy  program  also  includes  an  accelerated  solar  energy  effort  far 
larger  than  anyone  ever  imagined  several  years  ago.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant, I  would  think,  down  here  in  your  great  State  of  Florida.  As  a  pioneer 
of  solar  energy  dating  back  to  the  1930's,  the  Sunshine  State  can  now  play  a 
very  leading  role  in  the  application  of  solar  energy  to  commercial  and  private 
buildings. 

The  program  that  we  are  advocating  is  designed  to  help  develop  technologies 
for  solar  heating  and  cooling  by  converting  solar  energy  to  electricity,  by  produc- 
ing power  economically  from  the  wind,  and  exploring  the  potential  of  other 
solar  techniques. 

The  Federal  Government,  your  Government,  already  has  major  solar  heating 
and  cooling  experiments  underway  in  a  half  a  dozen  States  throughout  the 
Union.  For  example,  the  first  demonstration  for  solar  heating  in  a  hospital 
will  be  in  a  new  200-bed  hospital  on  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  Solar  heating  is  being  utilized  on  an  experimental  basis  in  several 
Federal  buildings  that  are  currently  being  constructed. 

Your  Government  is  exploring  the  potential  for  central  station  production 
of  electrical  energy  from  solar  energy  sources.  Just  one  of  these  stations,  with 
a  few  square  miles  of  collectors,  could  some  day  supply  the  energy  needs  of 
a  city  of  250,000.  This  technology  at  the  present  time  is  very  expensive,  and 
it  takes  many  years  to  develop  it  commercially,  but  we  are  on  the  way  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  push. 

The  use  of  geothermal  energy  holds  a  great  potential.  I  was  at  Los  Alamos  out 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  at  our  nuclear  facility  there,  and  some  of  the  things 
they  showed  in  the  field  of  geothermal  energy  production  was  unbelievable. 

There  are  large  underground  hot  water  areas  which  will  be  the  source  of 
significant  electricity  within  the  next  10  years,  mainly  in  the  Southwest  and 
the  Far  West. 

Earlier  this  month  in  southern  Idaho,  drillers  tapped  a  new  hot  water  resource 
for  geothermal  development.  Our  first  efforts  to  extract  energy  from  dry  hot 
rock,  potentially  the  largest  geothermal  resource,  are  underway. 

With  Federal  support,  this  country,  as  I  see  it,  is  on  the  road  to  producing 
alternative  automotive  engines  with  obviously  far  greater  fuel  efficiency.  And 
this  is  over  and  above  or  beyond  what  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  with 
the  agreement  of  the  automotive  manufacturers  to  increase  automotive  efficiency 
by  40  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 
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As  we  look  back,  energy  was  once  relatively  cheap  in  America.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  1970  we  were  paying  about  $3  billion  a  year  for  foreign  oil  imports. 
Last  year  it  was  $24  to  $25  billion,  and  if  we  do  not  do  anything  about  the  prob- 
lem, it  will  be  $32  billion  a  year  by  1977. 

Well,  the  day  of  cheap  energy  in  America  is  gone.  We  must  conserve  through 
the  development  and  the  application  of  improved  technology,  but  we  must  have 
more  efficient  means  for  energy  conversion,  transmission,  distribution,  storage, 
as  well  as  utilization. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  this :  We  must  solve  our  energy  problems,  and  what 
the  Governor  said  at  the  outset  is  so  true.  There  is  no  easy  answer.  Every  pro- 
gram— I  don't  care  whose  it  is — will  require  sacrifice,  will  require  to  some  extent 
a  change  in  our  day-to-day  living. 

But  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  strength,  its  invulnerability,  and  its  great 
opportunities  for  the  future,  we  must  move  ahead  with  a  solution. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  executive  department,  I  and  my  associates, 
will  do  our  part.  I  believe  in  the  final  analysis  the  Congress  will  do  its  part.  What 
we  need  is  the  strong  support  and  understanding  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  the 
following:  Will  future  generations  say  that  we  in  the  1970's  met  that  challenge  ? 
Will  they  say  this  was  the  year  of  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  the  American  dream, 
or  will  they  say  that  we  were  worthy  of  their  trust  ? 

I  think  we  can  and  will  be  worthy  of  their  trust.  I  call  upon  everybody,  those 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  join  with  the  Congress  and  myself  in  confronting 
the  changes  before  us  and  in  conquering  the  challenges  ahead. 

This  is  important  so  that  we  may  say  to  those  who  follow,  "We  strengthened 
our  place  in  the  sun,  we  faced  up  to  our  responsibilities,  and  we  succeeded." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:40  p.m.  in  the  Convention  Hall  at  the  Diplomat  Hotel. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 

February  26,  1975 

The  President.  Good  morning.  First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
people  of  Florida  for  their  hospitality.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  being  here,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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Statement  on  Discriminatory  Practices  in  the  International  Banking 

Community 

[L]  Before  answering  questions,  I  have  a  short  prepared  statement  that  I 
would  like  to  make  at  the  outset.  It  reads  as  follows: 

There  have  been  reports  in  recent  weeks  of  attempts  in  the  international 
banking  community  to  discriminate  against  certain  institutions  or  individuals 
on  religious  or  ethnic  grounds. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  this  Administration  and 
the  United  States.  Such  discrimination  is  totally  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition  and  repugnant  to  American  principles.  It  has  no  place  in  the  free 
practice  of  commerce  as  it  has  flourished  in  this  country. 

Foreign  businessmen  and  investors  are  most  welcome  in  the  United  States 
when  they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  our  society.  However, 
any  allegations  of  discrimination  will  be  fully  investigated  and  appropriate 
action  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McDermott  [John  McDermott,  Miami  Herald]. 

Questions 

the  middle  east 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  was  behind  Dr.  Kissinger's  recent  observation 
that  some  day  we  might  have  to  go  in  and  destroy  the  oil  wells  of  the  Middle 
East?  Do  you  envision  such  a  possibility  ever  happening? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  statement  that  is  attributed  to 
the  Secretary.  I  suspect  you  are  referring  to  the  oft-quoted  statement  about 
"strangulation." 

I  have  answered  that  question,  as  has  the  Secretary,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. To  be  repetitive  at  this  point,  I  think,  might  only  increase  speculation. 
The  facts  are  that  there  was  an  answer  to  a  very  hypothetical  question  of  the 
most  extreme  circumstances,  and  both  the  Secretary  and  I  have  indicated  our 
views  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  AND  CAMBODIA 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  what  you  call  our  moral  commitment  to  arm 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  open-ended  ?  And  what  are  you  doing  specifi- 
cally to  bring  the  warring  parties  to  the  peace  table  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  the  commitment  that  we  have  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  commitment  that  we  have  to  some  extent  in  Cambodia  is  one  that  we 
as  the  United  States  agreed  at  the  Paris  peace  accords,  that  we  would  withdraw 
our  forces  and  that,  hopefully,  peace  would  be  established  in  Indochina. 

Part  of  our  commitment  was  that  we  would,  in  the  process  or  as  the  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  own  military  personnel,  we  would  continue  to  supply 
arms  on  a  replacement  basis,  and  that  commitment  was  predicated  on  the 
willingness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting,  are  trying  to  protect  their  country,  and 
are  seeking  to  defend  their  country  from  invasion.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we 
look  back  at  our  participation  in  the  Paris  accords  and  the  promises  that  were 
made,  as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  fight  against  aggression  and  invasion, 
that  we  had  an  obligation  to  help  them  with  military  equipment  on  a  replace- 
ment basis. 

The  situation  there  is  one  that  I  am  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Congress.  I 
indicated  that  if  the  Congress  would  join  with  me,  we  would  make  a  firm  and 
final  decision  on  a  3-year  basis  to  permit  South  Vietnam  to  get  over  the  current 
crisis  that  they  face. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  solution.  I  am  told  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  a  3-year  period,  with  our  military  and  economic  aid,  would  be  able 
to  handle  the  situation. 
Q.  What  about  Cambodia? 

The  President.  In  Cambodia,  the  problem  there  is  extremely  critical.  Unless 
there  is  additional  U.S.  military  aid,  as  I  have  recommended,  the  Cambodians 
will  run  out  of  ammunition  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  I  think  that 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  because  if  they  are  able,  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  to  maintain  their  national  integrity— the  present  govern- 
ment— there  is  a  possibility  of  negotiations  that  might  end  the  war  in  Cambodia. 

ENERGY  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  your  energy-economic  program, 
Congress  is  going  off  in  one  direction,  you  have  suggested  another  direction. 
You  have  also  suggested  that  you  are  willing  to  compromise.  I  wonder  if  you 
might  specify  some  of  those  areas  of  compromise  ? 

The  President.  I  wish  there  was  a  single  plan  proposed  by  the  majority  party 
in  the  Congress.  It  is  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  there  are  many,  many  plans  that 
have  been  discussed  by  the  majority  party.  I  can  think  of  three  in  particular: 
the  plan  that  is  proposed  by  Senator  Pastore,  the  plan  that  is  proposed  by  Con- 
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gressman  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  and  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed  by  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  And  I  under- 
stand there  are  many  more. 

What  we  need  is  a  plan  that  the  Democrats  can  agree  on,  if  they  can,  and  then 
we  can  sit  down  and,  hopefully,  negotiate.  I  am  willing  to  cooperate,  but  we  have 
to  have  something  to  cooperate  with.  And  so  far,  they  have  not  come  up  with 
anything  where  they  are  in  agreement.  So,  until  they  do,  we  are  going  to 
pursue  our  plan,  which  I  think  is  fair  and  equitable  and  a  solution  to  the  energy 
problem. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  you  need  a  single  package  plan  from  the  Democrats  before 
you  will  negotiate  ? 

The  President.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  prop- 
osition. We  have  to  sit  around  a  table  with  a  group  or  somebody,  where  they 
say,  "Here  is  our  plan"  and  "Here  is  my  plan."  And  then  we  can  try  to  integrate 
them.  But  until  they  have  some  consensus  on  their  side,  we  are  in  the  position 
where  there  is  no  real  viable  plan  for  us  to  take  a  look  at. 

Now,  I  intend  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  The  pressure  that  I  have  used  in  legal 
and  legitimate  ways  has  precipitated  more  response  in  the  Congress  than  any 
time  in  the  last  3  years.  We  still  have  some  time,  and  when  I  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington, if  they  have  got  a  plan  where  they  agree,  then  we  can  sit  down  and 
negotiate. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  news  executives  who  had  breakfast  with 
you  this  morning  report  that  you  talked  about  Congress  not  acting  on  an  anti- 
recession tax  cut  until  June.  Are  you  really  that  pessimistic  about  the  outlook? 

The  President.  I  certainly  hope  that  Congress  acts  before  then,  but  I  sub- 
mitted my  economic  plan  for  the  stimulation  of  our  economy  so  we  could  reduce 
unemployment,  so  we  could  increase  employment,  in  January— I  think  it  was 
January  15  of  this  year. 

And  our  proposal  was  very  simple,  and  hopefully  it  would  result  in  Congress 
acting  very  quickly.  It  is  almost  5  weeks  now,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  yet  acted.  I  hope  they  act  this  week.  Hearings  probably  will  start  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  next  week.  And  then  it  has  to  go  to  the  Senate. 
And  then,  if  there  are  differences  between  the  Senate  plan  and  the  House  plan, 
it  will  have  to  go  to  conference.  That  could  conceivably  take  until  June. 

I  think  that  is  very  ill-advised  and  extremely  serious.  We  had  hoped  that 
Congress  would  act  by  the  middle  of  March  at  the  latest,  and  they  could  have 
if  they  had  taken  the  simple  specific  tax  reductions  that  I  recommended. 
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Unfortunately,  the  parliamentary  process  has  been  slowed  down  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country  has  been  the  loser.  We  need  a  stimulant  now,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  realize  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  action.  And  I  trust  that 
now  that  they  have  been  reminded  of  their  slowness,  that  they  will  expedite  the 
process. 

THE   OIL  INDUSTRY 

[6.]  Q.  Good  morning,  Mr.  President.  I  am  Dick  Powers  from  the  [Fort 
Lauderdale]  Sun-Sentinel.  Last  week,  here  in  south  Florida,  George  Meany 
proposed  the  nationalization,  as  an  ultimate  solution,  of  the  oil  industry.  Hereto- 
fore, there  have  been  proposals  from  Congress  for  the  nationalization  of  health 
insurance  and  for  utilities  and  for  the  railroads.  Do  you  see  these  proposals  as  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  tough  out  our  economic  woes 
and  accelerate  a  drift  into  socialism,  sir  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  the  nationalization  of  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  in  our  best  interest,  nor  do  I  think  a  government  monopoly 
in  any  industry  is  a  good  answer.  Without  being  critical  of  individual  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service,  I  think  the  Postal  Service  has  not  been  as  good  an  answer 
as  we  would  like  to  the  delivery  of  mail;  we  are  trying  to  improve  it.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  better  answer  to  the  energy  problem  than  the  national- 
ization of  the  oil  industry. 

We  do  have  to  stimulate  production.  We  do  have  to,  through  the  windfall 
profits  tax  that  I  have  proposed,  keep  profits  at  a  reasonable  level.  We  do  have 
to  make  sure  that  we  get  away  from  foreign  oil  imports.  But  I  honestly  do  not 
believe  that  nationalization  is  the  best  answer. 

OIL    PRICES 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  oil— with  your  favoring  of  a  minimum  price 
level  and  oil  deregulation — won't  you  be  guaranteeing  to  the  oil  companies  a 
revenue  bonanza  that  is  based  solely  on  the  arbitrarily  high  price  levels  that 
have  been  set  in  the  past  year  or  so  by  the  OPEC  countries  ? 

The  President.  My  energy  program  does  not  guarantee  any  specific  price 
except  that  we  have  been  negotiating  with  other  consuming  nations  for  what 
is  a  minimum  price  or  a  floor  price. 

A  minimum  price  at  a  reasonable  level  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  continue  to 
stimulate  domestic  production  of  additional  oil,  additional  natural  gas,  and 
other  energy  sources  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  et  cetera. 

We  are  not  guaranteeing  oil  companies  any  particular  price,  and  if  there  is  a 
windfall  profit,  then  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  enact  my  windfall  profits 
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tax  so  that  there  will  not  be  inequitable  benefits  from  the  energy  crisis  by  the 
oil  companies. 

GASOLINE   RATIONING   AND   OIL   IMPORT   ALLOCATIONS 

[8.]  Q.  Bill  Groves  from  Jacksonville  [WJXT-TV].  Mr.  President,  is  it  true 
that  either  rationing  or  allocation  would  be  less  inflationary  than  the  package 
you  have  proposed  and  would  be  less  burdensome  on  those  least  able  to  pay  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  fundamental  issue  that  is  involved. 
Rationing,  gasoline  rationing,  for  example,  would  be  very  inequitable,  and  it 
would  not  provide  any  stimulant  for  new  sources  of  energy,  either  oil,  natural 
gas,  or  any  of  the  others. 

Allocation — import  allocations  I  assume  you  are  referring  to — according  to 
the  experts  that  have  looked  at  it,  that  I  have  listened  to,  tell  me  that  would 
probably  be  more  injurious  to  our  economy  than  any  other  procedure  that  was 
used.  You  would  have  government  officials  making  arbitrary  decisions  as  to  how 
much  oil  could  go  to  one  industry  or  to  another,  and  that  would  inevitably  be 
discriminatory. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  price  mechanism  procedure  which  I  have  proposed 
is  a  better  plan,  because  it  gives  flexibility  to  users  to  make  those  basic  decisions. 
Now,  the  plan  that  I  have  recommended  has— according  to  the  experts  that  we 
have  talked  with  and  I  have  listened  to — would  have  a  one-shot  increase  in  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  the  tax  rebate  program  that  I  have  recommended, 
the  added  energy  cost  to  individuals,  to  business,  to  government  would  be  re- 
turned to  those  people  who  have  had  an  added  cost. 

So,  it  would  be  neutral  as  far  as  the  users  are  concerned,  and  it  would  stimulate 
production,  which  is  what  we  really  want. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  now  that  unemployment  has  reached  a  very  high 
point— and  it  seems  likely  to  go  even  higher— is  there  anything  that  you  can 
do  as  President  to  alleviate  the  situation  without  going  to  Congress.  And  if  there 
is,  what  is  it  and  do  you  intend  to  do  it,  and  if  so,  when  ? 

The  President.  Well,  number  one,  we  submitted  an  economic  plan  to  the 
Congress,  a  tax  reduction  proposal  that  would  have  returned  to  taxpayers  or 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  some  $16.5  billion.  That  proposal  is  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Congress. 

I  wish  they  would  act  more  quickly,  and  some  of  our  problems  might  be 
alleviated.  Other  than  that,  I  think  we  have  to  seek  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  system  and  in  the  prospects  for  economic  revival. 
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There  is  some  evidence  that  the  public  now  believes,  as  most  experts  agree, 
that  we  are  bottoming  out,  so  to  speak,  and  the  prospects  for  an  increase  in 
employment  and  a  decrease  in  unemployment  will  come  sometime  in  the  third 
or  fourth  quarter  of  1975. 

Q.  So,  what  you  are  saying  then  is  that  there  is  really  nothing  more  that 
you  as  President  can  do. 

The  President.  I  do  not  believe  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  anything — 
instead  of  increasing  expenditures,  as  some  have  suggested — I  would  favor  a 
larger  tax  decrease,  but  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  we  have  reached 
that  point. 

I  simply  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  act  so  we  could  find  out 
whether  that  is  enough  stimulant.  But  other  than  that,  I  know  of  no  other 
proposal. 

CUBA 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Hispanic  adviser,  Fernando  DeBaca,  told  the 
Miami  News  yesterday  that  you  have  never  formally  reevaluated  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  Cuba  since  you  became  the  President.  Are  you  in  the  process  of 
reevaluating  the  Government's  position  ?  And  do  you  foresee  any  lifting  of  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  sanctions  toward  Cuba  in  the  immediate  future? 

The  President.  Very  frequently  in  my  daily  meetings  with  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  we  discuss  Latin  American  policy,  including  our  policy  toward 
Cuba.  The  policy  today  is  the  same  as  it  has  been,  which  is  that  if  Cuba  will 
reevaluate  and  give  us  some  indication  of  a  change  of  its  policy  toward  the 
United  States,  then  we  certainly  would  take  another  look.  But  thus  far,  there 
is  no  sign  of  Mr.  Castro's  change  of  heart,  and  so  we  think  it  is  in  our  best  interest 
to  continue  the  policies  that  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time. 

ARMS  SALES 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  responsible  Americans,  including  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  have  expressed  concern  that  we  are  selling  more  arms  than  ever 
to  more  nations.  We  now  sell  to  Pakistan  as  well  as  India,  to  Arab  countries  as 
well  as  Israel.  What  is  your  credo  in  regard  to  arms  sales  ?  Is  it  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  economy,  and  what  do  you  say  to  those  who  say  that  such  sales  are 
immoral  ? 

The  President.  First,  let  me  be  very  specific.  The  sale  of  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  is  not  predicated  on  trying  to  help  the  U.S.  economy.  We 
do  have  a  policy  of  selling  arms  to  other  nations  if  that  country  feels  it  has  an 
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internal  security  problem,  and  number  two,  if  it  is  necessary  for  one  or  any  of 
the  countries  to  maintain  their  national  integrity  or  security. 

We  believe  that  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  a  proper  military  balance  is  essen- 
tial for  internal  as  well  as  external  security  of  various  countries.  And  where 
other  nations,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  do  sell  or  give  arms  to  one  country  or 
another,  if  another  country  feels  that  for  its  own  security  it  needs  additional 
military  equipment  and  has  the  cash,  then  we  feel  that  it  is  proper  to  make  a 
sale  from  the  United  States  to  that  country. 

PROGRAMS   FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  south  Florida  has  a  disproportionate  number  of 
elderly  persons,  thousands  of  poor  and  elderly  who  are  finding  it  hard  to  even 
have  one  hot  meal  a  day.  How  can  we  justify  Federal  programs  that  would 
reduce  or  take  away  what  little  assistance  they  are  getting  now,  particularly 
when  we  continue  to  pump  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  overseas  ?  The  ques- 
tion they  are  asking  is,  when  does  charity  begin  at  home? 

The  President.  Let's  take  the  food  for  the  elderly  program.  In  this  current 
fiscal  year  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  $202.5  million  for  that  program 
under  the  older  citizens  legislation,  which  is  six  times  what  it  was  4  years  ago. 
Now,  we  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation,  and  if  that  is  inadequate,  we 
will  do  our  utmost  to  find  additional  funding. 

But  I  think  it  has  to  be  put  in  perspective  that  $202  million-plus  is  not  an 
inconsequential  amount  just  for  that  one  program,  plus  the  other  programs  that 
are  aimed  at  helping  our  older  citizens. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  they  should  be  given  adequate  aid  and  assistance  plus 
social  security,  and  I  should  say  that  I  have  not  recommended  a  reduction  in 
social  security,  but  have  recommended  a  5-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  along  with  other  programs. 

WATERGATE  PARDONS 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  good  morning.  I  wonder  now  that  the  sentences 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  Watergate  case  against  the  former  top  adminis- 
tration figures,  how  you  would  feel  on  the  issue  of  pardon  for  those  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  their  contention  that  they  have  done  nothing  that  is  any 
more  wrong  than  the  President  under  whom  they  served. 

The  President.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  number  one,  since  they  are  appealing 
their  sentencing,  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  make  any  comment 
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one  way  or  another.  And  number  two,  if  and  when  the  time  comes,  the  proper 
thing  for  them  to  do  would  be  to  apply  in  the  regular  procedure  or  process, 
which  is  through  the  Pardon  Attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  Without  getting  into  specific  cases  on  the  general  premise,  would  you  be 
sympathetic  more  in  these  particular  cases  toward  a  pardon  because  of  the 
circumstances  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  make  a  comment  in 
that  regard,  because  they  are  limited  in  number  and  I  would  not  want  to  preju- 
dice their  current  appeal  by  any  comment  that  I  might  make. 

ENERGY  COSTS 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  Florida  boasts  some  of  the  highest 
electrical  power  bills  in  the  Nation.  Won't  the  people  who  pay  those  bills  be 
hurt  substantially  by  your  foreign  oil  import  program,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  oil  that  Florida  power  companies  burn  comes  from  Venezuela? 

The  President.  The  energy  program  that  I  have  recommended  would  not 
result  in  Florida  paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  any  cost  increase.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  the  administrative  action  that  I  have  taken,  we  have,  under 
the  first  dollar,  exempted  heating  oil  as  far  as  Florida  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
New  England  is  concerned,  as  far  as  Hawaii — the  areas  that  are,  as  you  indicate, 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  Florida. 

And  under  the  permanent  program  that  I  have  recommended,  the  added 
energy  cost  to  a  family  or  to  business  or  to  government  would  be  rebated  to  the 
individual,  to  the  business,  and  to  the  governments;  so  there  would  be  a  neutral 
impact.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  proposal  is  extremely  equitable  and 
would  not  result  in  any  disproportionate  burden  being  placed  on  Florida  or 
any  State  in  a  comparable  situation. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKING   COMMUNITY 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  opening  statement  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  some  sort  of  action  against  the  Arab  nations  that 
have  embargoed  Jewish-owned  banks.  Could  you  be  more  specific  ?  What  sort  of 
thing  might  we  do  in  this  case,  if  the  embargoes  continue  ? 

The  President.  All  we  have  so  far  are  some  allegations.  I  have  asked  the 
Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce,  and  State  to  investigate  any  allegations.  The 
actual  action  that  would  be  taken  will  be  forthcoming  from  recommendations 
by  those  departments.  They  have  not  been  placed  on  my  desk  at  the  present 
time. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  referred  to  the  question  of  aid  to  Cambodia 
as  a  moral  one  relating  to  the  credibility  of  the  United  States.  But  is  the  issue  of 
credibility  really  at  stake  when  so  many  of  those  with  whom  we  would  want 
to  maintain  it  criticized  our  involvement  in  that  area  to  begin  with  and  long 
urged  us  to  get  out  before  we  did  ? 

The  President.  Are  you  referring,  sir,  to  other  nations  ? 

Q.  Other  nations,  yes. 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  we  can  conduct  American  foreign  policy  on 
the  basis  of  what  other  nations  think  is  in  our  best  interest.  The  United  States 
has  to  predicate  its  foreign  policy  on  what  it  thinks  is  in  America's  best  interest. 

Now,  we  respect  the  right  of  other  nations  to  be  critical  of  what  we  do,  but 
it  is  my  responsibility  and,  I  think,  the  responsibility  of  people  in  authority  in 
the  United  States  to  make  decisions  that  are  based  on  t what  we  think  is  good 
for  America,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  decided  as  long  as  I  am  President. 

SECRETARY  OF   STATE  KISSINGER 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  new  crop  of  reports  in  recent 
days  about  the  possibility  of  Secretary  Kissinger  leaving  office  this  year  to  be 
succeeded  by  Ambassador  Elliot  Richardson.  Could  you  comment  on  these 
reports,  and  specifically,  do  you  expect  Dr.  Kissinger  to  remain  in  office  at  least 
until  November  of  next  year  ? 

The  President.  I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  that  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger 
is  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  and  I  have  never  discussed  any 
change  in  his  responsibilities.  I  know  of  no  plans  of  any  kind  whatsoever  on  my 
part  or  his  part  to  change  the  responsibilities,  the  very  heavy  and  important 
responsibilities  that  he  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recently  submitted  the  name  of  Elliot  Richardson  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  I  picked  him  because  I  think  he  will  do  a  first-class 
job  there,  and  he  has  been  recendy  confirmed.  And  I  am  confident,  when  he 
goes  to  London,  he  will  carry  out  those  responsibilities  in  that  job  in  a  very 
exemplary  way. 

illegal  aliens 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  by  immigration  officials  here  in  south 
Florida  that  there  are  up  to  90,000  illegal  aliens  gainfully  employed  in  southeast 
Florida  alone.  It  is  also  estimated  our  unemployment  figure  runs  close  to  that 
amount.  What  is  your  office  doing  to  address  itself  to  this  particular  problem? 
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The  President.  We  have  been  trying  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  order  to  handle 
in  an  appropriate  way  the  illegal  alien  problem. 

Florida  has  a  serious  problem.  California  has  an  equally  serious  problem. 
We  are  trying  to  work  with  the  Mexican  Government,  for  example,  primarily 
out  in  the  Western  States.  We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  adverse  impact  that 
illegal  aliens  have  on  employment  opportunities  of  American  citizens,  but  we 
are  trying  to  stop  the  flow  in.  We  are  seeking  to  send  back  illegal  aliens  as 
quickly  as  possible  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

THE  25TH  AMENDMENT 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Pastore  is  proposing  that  thefe  be  a  special 
election  any  time  an  appointed  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the  Presidency;  that 
is,  if  there  is  more  than  1  year  of  the  term  remaining.  Since  you  are  the  only 
such  person,  what  is  your  feeling  about  it?  Would  you  recommend  or  endorse 
a  change  in  the  25th  amendment  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  pass  judgment  on  the  validity 
of  the  25th  amendment.  I  guess  I  could  say  it  worked  pretty  well  this  time. 
[Laughter] 

But  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress  take  another  look  at  the  25th 
amendment.  It  was  passed,  as  I  think  most  of  us  know,  not  to  meet  the  unique 
circumstances  that  developed  in  1973  and  1974. 

Perhaps  this  experience  does  require  the  Congress  to  take  a  look,  to  see 
whether  there  is  a  better  way  or  a  different  way  where  a  Vice  President  might 
be  selected. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  feel  any  handicap  for  not  having  won  a  Presidential  election 
and  still  holding  the  office  ? 

The  President.  The  answer  is  no. 

ENERGY  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Jim  Reynolds,  WIOD  News,  Miami.  You  have 
stated  that  the  Congress  has  been  slow  to  act  on  two  of  the  Nation's  major 
issues— energy  and  the  tax  cut.  As  a  former  Congressman,  can  you  give  us  any 
insight  into  why  you  feel  the  Congress  is  having  this  difficulty? 

The  President.  Well,  in  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  enough  in 
reducing  taxes,  as  I  recommended,  I  am  really  perplexed,  because  we  recom- 
mended a  very  simple  method  of  returning  $16.5  billion  to  the  American  people 
and  to  American  business.  That  should  have  been  quickly  considered,  acted  on 
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very  rapidly,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  there  has  been  the  kind  of  delay 
that  has  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  the  energy  problem,  that  is  more  understandable.  Even  though 
I  don't  like  it,  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  program  that  involves  170  pages  in  one 
bill  that  I  recommended  and  that  will  require  hearings  and  action. 

But  what  disappoints  me — and  this  I  do  not  understand — is  why  there  have 
not  been  hearings  before  the  proper  committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
either  my  plan  or  the  thoughts  that  the  Democratic  Members  in  the  Congress 
have  on  their  plans. 

But  that  is  why  I  have  the  pressure  on  with  the  import  levy.  I  think  they  are 
now  beginning  to  focus  on  the  need  and  the  necessity.  Up  until  recently,  they 
just  hoped  the  problem  would  go  away.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  realize  it  is 
serious,  and  hopefully  there  will  be  some  affirmative  action. 

CAMBODIA 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  answering  an  earlier  question  about  Cambodia, 
you  used  the  phrase  "the  commitment  that  we  have  to  some  extent  to  Cambodia," 
to  distinguish  it  from  Vietnam.  Just  what  is  our  commitment  to  Cambodia 
when,  at  the  time  that  the  American  troops  went  in  there  in  1970,  people  were 
told  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  long-term  commitment?  Could  you  ex- 
plain that,  sir  ? 

The  President.  Well,  Cambodia  is  in  a  somewhat  different  situation  from 
Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  involved  in  the  Paris  accords;  Cambodia  was  not,  in  an 
official  way.  So,  our  obligation,  which  I  think  is  important,  is  that  they  want 
to  'maintain  their  national  integrity  and  their  security  of  their  country  against 
outside  forces. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  help  those  nations  with  military  hardware, 
not  U.S.  military  personnel,  where  the  government  and  the  people  of  a  country 
want  to  protect  their  country  from  foreign  aggression  or  foreign  invasion. 

This  is,  to  a  substantial  degree,  in  post-World  War  II,  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  if  people  in  a  country  want  to  fight  for  freedom  for 
their  country,  to  the  degree  that  we  can,  I  think  we  ought  to  expand  freedom 
around  the  world. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  President  Ford's  ninth  news  conference  began  at  11:05  a.m.  in  the  Convention  Hall  at  the  Diplomat 
Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla. 
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Informal  Exchange  at  the  Jackie  Gleason  Inverrary  Classic  in 
Lauderhill,  Florida.     February  26,  1975 

Mr.  Gleason.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  all  know  we  are  honored  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

The  President. 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Jackie. 

I  don't  know  a  day  since  last  August  where  I  have  had  a  more  enjoyable,  a 
more  wonderful  time  than  today  in  this  great  tournament  with  you  and  Bob 
Hope  and  Elliott  Kahn  and  Jack  Nicklaus.  You  know,  this  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  I  will  always  remember,  and  I  thank  you  and  the  others  who  are 
participating. 

I — going  a  long  time  back — have  great  respect  for  excellence.  And  I  was 
playing  with  some  people  today  who  epitomize  that:  you  and  Bob,  in  the  field 
of  entertainment,  the  unquestioned  excellence  in  the  field  that  you  excel  so 
beautifully  in;  Elliott  Kahn,  a  young  man  who  has  done  superbly  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  again  excellence;  and  the  one  I  envy  the  most — it  is  not  you. 

Mr.  Gleason.  I  know. 

The  President.  It  is  not  Hope. 

Mr.  Gleason.  I  know. 

The  President.  It  is  not  Elliott.  If  I  could  just  be  half  as  good  as  Jack  Nick- 
laus— [laughter] 

A  long  time  ago  back  when  the  ball  was  round  in  football,  I  played  a  little 
football  against  another  school  in  the  Big  Ten.  And  I  loved  the  competition, 
because  Ohio  State  always  represented  great  skill,  great  competence,  tremendous 
competitive  urge,  and  so  forth.  And  as  much  as  I  hate  to  lose  to  them,  I  think 
they  represent  the  best. 

And  of  course,  Jack  Nicklaus  in  golf  represents  the  finest.  And  Jack,  to  play 
with  you  today  and  have  you  break  the  course  record  was  a  great  thrill  for  me. 

You  and  I  didn't  contribute  one  thing  to  our  score. 

Mr.  Gleason.  Yes  we  did ;  you  broke  a  record  today. 

The  President.  What  did  I  do  ? 

Mr.  Gleason.  We  went  around  the  entire  course,  and  there  was  not  one  dis- 
sident voice  or  sign  throughout  the  entire  area.  And  that  is  a  record. 

The  President.  Well,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  and  everybody  that  was  re- 
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lated — Mr.  Fuqua  and  all  of  the  others  who  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
this. 

I  have  a  couple  of  serious  comments  to  make.  You  know,  as  an  officeholder 
in  the  Federal  Government  who  carries  a  lot  of  weight  in  Washington — in  only 
Washington — it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  tonight  to  say  that  I  want  to 
extend  to  you  happy  birthday,  to  a  man  who  carries  a  lot  of  weight  anywhere, 
anywhere,  Jackie  Gleason.  [Laughter] 

I  did  appreciate — as  Jack  Nicklaus  and  you  and  Bob  and  Elliott  Kahn  and 
the  others  know — after  a  couple  of  hard  weeks  and  a  few  more  coming  down  the 
road,  it  was  great  to  be  here  and  to  participate.  You  know  I  can't  quite  get  all 
of  the  problems  out  of  my  mind,  even  on  a.delightf  ul  day  like  this. 

You  know,  on  the  first  tee  Jackie  Gleason  asked  me  this  question:  What  was 
my  greatest  problem  ?  I  think  he  was  referring  to  golf.  But  I  had  what  was 
really  on  my  mind,  and  I  said,  "Congress."  [Laughter] 

But  I  enjoyed  playing  with  the  others  in  our  fivesome;  it  was  a  great  treat. 
All  of  them  are  far  better,  infinitely  more  competent  than  myself,  but  I  am 
going  to  work  at  it.  And  if  you  are  kind  enough  to  invite  Betty  and  me  down 
next  year — that  is  a  subtle  way  of  asking  for  an  invitation 

Mr.  Gleason.  You  are  not  only  invited  next  year  but  if  you  follow  me,  I 
know  where  a  martini  is.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  somebody  asked  me  out  on  the  golf  course  how  I  shot 
today,  and  I  said  I  shot  a  72.  The  truth  was,  that  is  before  I  asked  for  a  rebate. 
[Laughter] 

But  let  me  say  I  appreciate  very  much,  Jackie,,  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
all  of  you,  to  be  with  Jack  Nicklaus  and  to  meet  Barbara  Nicklaus  and  their 
son  Steve  and  daughter  Nancy,  and  to  meet  the  others  who  are  here,  and  to  be 
with  people  who  are  superb,  the  best.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  challenge  that  I  think 
we  in  America  have  to  seek  and  work  to  achieve.  So,  thank  you  very  much  on 
behalf  of  Betty  and  myself. 

You  know,  we  have  had  more  pickets  outside  of  Washington  concerning  her 
than  concerning  me,  but  that  is  an  indication  of  her  character.  And  I  am  very 
proud  to  introduce  to  all  of  you  the  First  Lady,  my  dear  wife,  Betty  Ford. 

note:  The  exchange  of  remarks  began  at  8  p.m.  at  In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Elliott 

the  Inverrary  Golf  and  Country  Club,  site  of  the  Kahn,   president  of  Kahn   Leasing  Company,  and 

annual  golf  tournament  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys'  J.  B.  Fuqua,  owner  of  Fuqua  Industries. 
Clubs  of  America  and  other  south  Florida  charities. 
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Letter  to  President  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  on  the  Civil  Service  Merit  System. 
February  27,  1975 

[Dated  February  24, 1975.    Released  February  27, 1975  ] 

Dear  Mr.  Caplin: 

I  appreciate  your  recent  letter  commenting  favorably  upon  my  September  20, 
1974,  memorandum  in  support  of  the  merit  system  under  civil  service.  I  also 
appreciate  your  suggestions  for  additional  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  merit  system. 

Throughout  my  career  of  public  service,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  Vice 
President,  I  have  thoroughly  supported  a  strong  merit  system.  As  President,  I 
have  made  clear  my  continued  commitment  to  the  merit  system  and  I  fully 
expect  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assuring  the  integrity  of  the  merit 
system  to  live  up  to  that  responsibility. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  uncovered  evidence  of 
abuses  of  the  merit  system  in  several  agencies  in  recent  years.  After  thorough 
investigation,  these  agencies  were  required  to  take  prompt  corrective  action.  In 
addition,  disciplinary  actions  were  initiated  against  individuals  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  abuses.  Ihave  made  it  plain  to  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  I  expect  them  to  assure  full  compliance  with 
all  personnel  laws  and  regulations.  Furthermore,  I  wholeheartedly  support  con- 
gressional efforts  designed  to  keep  the  merit  system  free  from  partisan  politics. 

You  suggested  that,  by  executive  order,  I  prohibit  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  its  staff  from  making  any  referral  of  candidates  for 
Federal  positions  except  in  accordance  with  established  procedures  under  civil 
service  rules.  Although  the  referral  of  candidates  is  not  prohibited  by  law  or 
regulations,  the  Commissioners  have  recently  adopted  a  new  standard  of  con- 
duct for  themselves  and  all  Commission  employees  in  recognition  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  personal  referrals  may  be  subject  to  misunderstanding. 

That  standard  prohibits  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Commission  from 
making  referrals  or  recommendations  of  individuals  for  Federal  employment 
that  are  not  part  of  their  official  duties.  I  view  favorably  this  voluntary  action 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as  I  know  you  will. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  the  National  Civil  Service  League  has  done  over 
the  years  in  its  effort  to  protect  the  Federal  merit  system.  Like  you,  I  am  deter- 
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mined,  as  I  stated  on  September  20, 1974,  to  keep  the  Federal  career  service  just 
that — a  career  service  in  which  men  and  women  can  be  accepted  in  the  first 
place  on  their  ability  and  promoted  on  their  merit. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[Mr.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  President,  National  Civil  Service  League,  917  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005] 

note:  Mr.  Caplin's  letter,  dated  January  16,  1975,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  225). 
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Remarks  at  the  Unveiling  of  a  Portrait  of  Representative  Olin  E. 
Teague  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
February  27,  1975 

Tiger  and  Freddie  and  your  family,  and  the  artist  Terry,  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
from  the  executive  branch,  and  all  of  the  friends  of  the  space  committee: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  have  a  part  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  my  dear  friends  and  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  slogan,  "Put  a  tiger  in  your  tank." 
[Laughter]  You  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  now.  {Laughter] 

I  think  America  can  be  mighty  grateful  that  29  years  ago  some  Texans  put 
a  Tiger  in  the  House.  And  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries.  You  know,  Tiger — from 
my  experience — has  proven  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  the  Speaker  and  to  others 
that  he  is  a  man  for  all  seasons.  We  know  him  as  a  patriot,  as  a  legislator,  a 
humanitarian,  and  as  an  athlete. 

Not  too  many  people  know  about  his  athletic  skill,  but  I  can  tell  you  from 
personal  experience  they  did  not  call  him  the  Minnesota  Fats  of  the  House 
paddleball  court  for  nothing. 

I  have  known  Tiger,  I  have  worked  with  him,  I  have  admired  and  I  have 
respected  Tiger  ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in  January  of  1949.  Tiger 
preceded  me  by  a  term  or  two,  and  I  have  looked  back  into  the  record,  and  I 
cannot  help  but  say  that  his  election  to  the  House  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
on  record. 

Sometimes  the  term  "war  hero"  is  used  rather  loosely,  but  in  Tiger  Teague's 
case,  it  is  almost  an  understatement.  As  the  commander  of  a  combat  infantry 
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battalion,  Tiger  more  than  lived  up  to  his  name.  He  was  wounded  in  battle  a 
good  many  times,  decorated  11  times  by  the  French  and  by  the  United  States, 
and  while  he  was  still  being  treated  in  an  Army  hospital — I  think  it  was  1946, 
wasn't  it,  Tiger? — recovering  from  combat-inflicted  wounds,  that  he  learned 
of  his  highest  honor,  that  of  being  elected  to  the  Congress,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  gave  him  the  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  honor  that  it  has 
to  all  of  us  who  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tiger,  from  what  we  know  of  those  who  dealt  with  him,  the  words  of  trust 
and  honor — they  were  sort  of  the  thing  that  Tiger  believed  in  and  acted  on 
and  respected. 

So,  Tiger,  your  29  years  in  the  House,  culminating  in  your  high-ranking  posi- 
tions on  the  space  and  veterans  committees — I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  you  and 
your  record.  Tiger  worked,  as  we  all  know,  in  getting  the  space  committee  and 
its  activities  moving. 

He  is  known  by  those  of  us  that  knew  him  in  the  House  as  "Mr.  Veteran" 
himself.  And  I  think  the  record  shows  that  more  veterans  legislation  can  have 
the  mark  of  identity  with  Tiger  than  almost  any  other  Member  in  the  Congress. 

His  sensitivity  and  his  compassion  for  others  has  been  expressed  in  many  tan- 
gible and  many  lasting  ways.  I  have  talked  to  Tiger,  and  it  is  my  judgment  from 
chatting  with  him  that  the  one  piece  of  legislation  that  really  means  more  to 
him  than  almost  anything  else  is  the  war  orphans  scholarship  program,  which 
is  a  great  piece  of  legislation  for  a  most  worthy  cause. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  I  know  that  Tiger  is  a  no-nonsense,  hard 
working,  get-to-the-point  legislator.  And  when  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  disagree,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  legislator  that  I 
think  is  good  for  America,  and  that  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

So,  Tiger  and  Freddie,  let  me  just  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tions you  have  made  and  that  you  will  continue  to  make. 

In  my  younger  days,  there  was  a  popular  song  with  the  words,  "Hold  that 
tiger."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  is  one  Tiger  you  will  never  hold. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:35  p.m.  in  Suite  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  from  1955  to  1971, 

2318.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Mrs.  and  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 

Teague  and  Terry  Rodgers,  the  artist  who  painted  and  Technology   (formerly  Science  and  Astronau- 

the  portrait.  tics)  from  1973. 
Representative  Teague  was  chairman  of  the  House 
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113 

Statement  Announcing  Final  Extension  of  the  Program 
for  the  Return  of  Vietnam  Era  Draft  Evaders  and 
Military  Deserters.     February  28,  1975 

ON  January  30, 1975, 1  extended  until  March  1  the  termination  date  of  applica- 
tions under  the  clemency  program  for  draft  evaders  and  military  absentees  who 
have  charges  still  pending  against  them  and  for  those  who  already  have  been 
punished  for  such  offenses. 

Based  on  a  further  review  of  the  progress  of  this  program,  I  believe  that  many 
of  those  who  have  already  been  punished  are  only  now  learning  they  are  eligible. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  large  number  of  applications — already  exceeding 
10,000 — which  continue  to  be  filed  with  the  Presidential  Clemency  Board. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  granting  a  final  extension  of  the  termination  date  for 
applications  under  the  clemency  program  from  March  1  until  March  31,  1975. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Proc-  ing  the  application  period  for  the  clemency 
lamation  4353  and  Executive  Order  11842,  extend-       program. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.     February  28,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  covering  fiscal  year  1974. 

One  of  the  clear  lessons  of  the  past  few  years  is  that  our  society,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  intimately  tied  to  technology  and  the  science  that 
produces  it.  Certainly  our  own  approaches  to  problems  in  energy,  environ- 
ment, food  production,  and  the  well-being  of  the  national  economy. will  include 
substantial  contributions  from  science  and  technology.  As  a  Nation  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  an  extraordinarily  strong  science  and  technology  base  to  draw 
on  in  dealing  with  these  and  other  important  national  problems. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  a  key  role  in  ensuring  that  the  Nation 
maintains  leadership  in  all  fields  of  basic  science  from  which  our  technological 
advances  of  the  future  will  be  derived. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  programs  in  basic  research  range  over 
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fundamental  studies  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  matter,  the  process  of 
living  things,  the  dynamics  of  the  Earth  and  universe,  energy  and  materials  and 
many  other  areas  described  in  this  report.  In  addition,  as  this  report  shows,  the 
Foundation  is  continuing,  through  its  programs  in  science  education,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  scientific  manpower  needed  to  meet  tomorrow's 
technological  challenges. 

The  research  results  contained  in  this  report  remind  us  of  the  changes  that 
we  have  seen  in  our  lives  as  a  result  of  our  investments  in  science.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  preview  of  many  beneficial  developments  that  will  occur  in  coming  years.  I 
commend  this  report  to  you. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

February  28, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  Science  Foundation  Annual  Report  1974"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  133  pp.). 
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Remarks  at  the  Conclusion  of  a  Meeting  With  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Leadership  to  Discuss  Energy  and 
Economic  Programs.     February  28,  1975 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  leadership  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  met  with 
me  and  my  advisers  for  the  last  hour  and  15  or  20  minutes,  and  we  have  been 
discussing  the  proposal  that  has  come  from  the  majority  party  in  the  House  as 
well  as  in  the  Senate  on  the  necessary  actions  to  take  in  our  economic  problems 
as  well  as  the  energy  difficulties. 

In  January,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  my  proposals,  or  the  Administration 
proposals,  in  energy  and  the  economy.  There  are  some  differences  as  to  details, 
but  we  all  agree,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  that  we  have  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  this  country  and  we  have  to  solve  the  energy  problems. 

I  have  agreed  to  study  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Democratic  leadership,  and 
on  Monday— if  not  before— I  will  indicate  to  the  Speaker  and  to  Senator  Mans- 
field where  I  think  we  can  find  an  area  of  agreement,  of  accommodation.  The 
Republican  leadership  I  will  talk  to  later.  I  have  an  obligation  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  them.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  disagreement  as  to  the  need 
for  action  and  the  need  for  accommodation  and  compromise. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  made  that  I  postpone  the  imposition  of  the  dollar 
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import  levy  that  is  scheduled  to  go  on  on  March  1.  This  is  a  possible  area  of  com- 
promise. I  can  assure  you,  speaking  for  myself  and,  I  am  sure,  for  my  associates, 
that  we  are  willing  to  sit  down  and  find  an  answer  with  the  Democratic  leaders 
of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate,  because  the  most  important  thing  is  what 
is  good  for  the  country,  both  on  the  economic  front  and  the  energy  front  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  like  to  say  anything  ? 

The  Speaker.  I  just  simply  want  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  stated  the  general 
purpose  and  tenor  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  you. 

The  President.  Senator  Mansfield. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  with  the  Speaker  in 
what  he  said,  to  express  my  disappointment  that  your  experts  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  really  study  our  program,  and  I  look  forward  to  this  being  the  first  of  a 
series  of  meetings  at  which  we  can  sit  down  and  discuss  a  common  problem,  a 
national  problem.  And  I  would  hope  that,  eventually,  we  will  reach  the  stage 
where  the  bipartisan  leadership  could  be  called  in  so  that  together  we  could  work 
out  a  program  which  would  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 

As  far  as  economics  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  too  much  about  it,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  are  in  trouble,  and  I  do  know  that  we  have  to  work  together,  and 
I  do  know  we  have  to  do  something. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  emphasize — and  I  think  this  is  the  unanimous 
view — that  the  most  important  problem  is  for  immediate  action,  the  quickest 
possible  action,  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  get  the  country  moving  so  we 
have  jobs  and  we  have  a  better  economic  environment,  and  we  will  work  together 
to  achieve  that  end  and  that  objective. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  you  said  you  were  thinking  of  postponing  this  thing; 
doesn't  it  start  tomorrow?  You  would  have  to  postpone  it  by  some  time  to- 
night— the  next  dollar  on  the  oil  tariff. 

The  President.  There  is  the  right  to  amend  that  proclamation  at  any  time. 

Q.  We  could  go  back  on  it. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  were  quoted  this  morning  as  saying,  "Where  is  the 
plan?"  in  terms  of  not  being  enough.  Now,  do  you  feel  that  the  Democrats  do 
have  what  you  could  call  a  comprehensive  plan  ? 

The  President.  The  Democrats  have  submitted  a  plan  which  is  carefully 
thought  out.  It  does  not  agree  in  some  details  with  ours,  but  I  think  it  is  a  plan. 
And  it  can  possibly  be  meshed  with  ours,  and  we  certainly  will  work  to  achieve 
some  accommodation. 
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Q.  It  is  enough  of  a  start  to  work  now  toward  a  compromise  ? 
The  President.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President   spoke   at   4:20   p.m.   in   the  Later  in  the  afternoon,   the  President  also  met 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  White  House  with    the    Republican    Congressional    leadership    to 

correspondents  and  photographers  were  present  dur-  discuss  energy  and  economic  proposals, 
ing  this  portion  of  the  meeting. 
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Remarks  at  the  Young  Republican  Leadership  Conference. 
February  28,  1975 

AT  THE  outset,  let  me  express,  on  behalf  of  Betty  and  our  daughter,  Susan, 
how  glad  we  are  that  all  of  you  are  here.  We  hope  you  are  going  to  enjoy  the 
White  House  and  relax  and  have  a  good  time. 

We  think  this  is  a  great  home.  [Laughter]  And  Betty  does  not  like  to  move 
very  often.  [Laughter'] 

I  guess  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  going  to  undoubtedly,  without 
any  question  of  a  doubt,  at  the  proper  time,  be  a  candidate.  And  I  intend  to  be 
a  candidate  for  a  political  party  that  is  devoted  to  the  basic  principles  that  have 
built  this  country  from  a  small  nation  of  some  3  million  to  a  strong,  vigorous, 
effective  nation  of  over  213  million  people. 

We  are  a  party  that  believes  in  a  strong  national  defense  program,  a  program 
that  will  keep  the  peace  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  a  more 
permanent  and  a  better  environment  around  the  world.  But  we  have  to  have  a 
national  defense  program  that  is  adequately  funded,  that  has  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  buy  the  weapons,  train  the  people,  give  the  direction  to  our  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  so  that  they  can  keep  the  peace  for  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Republican  Party  that  I  believe  in  is  a  party  that  also,  in  addition  to  main- 
taining the  peace,  is  a  party  that  believes  in  the  free  enterprise  system  and  an 
economy  that  is  strong  and  that  will  grow  and  get  stronger. 

Now  we,  in  1968  and  1972,  had  good  party  platforms.  We  did,  in  those  years, 
seek  to  implement  those  platforms,  and  I  intend  to  do  my  utmost  to  implement 
those  platforms  and  those  programs  between  now  and  the  next  election.  And  if 
we  do,  we  will  win  in  1976. 

Unfortunately,  in  1974  we  had  a  bad  election  year.  An  awful  lot  of  Repub- 
licans did  not  vote.  Far  more  Democrats,  percentage-wise,  participated  in  that 
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off-year  election.  Our  Republicans  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  Our  organization  was 
not  as  effective.  And  we  had  some  problems.  The  economy  was  beginning  to 
deteriorate,  and  we  had  other  difficulties  that  were  very  adverse  to  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  all  across  the  country. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  good  program  in  our  platform  in  1976.  It  will  be  based 
on  the  concepts  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  continuation  of  a  strong  national 
security  program,  and  a  maximum  effort  to  improve  and  make  wholesome  and 
healthy  our  economy. 

Now,  if  we  do  that — and  I  believe  we  will  achieve  those  results — all  of  you  in 
this  organization — and  you  are  the  young,  vigorous  people  who  can  be  effec- 
tive— can  help  us  tremendously,  because  you  will  be  out  there  working  at  the 
grassroots  level.  And  I  say  to  you  that  our  party  can  and  will  challenge  those 
who  are  in  the  Democratic  Party  who  do  not  agree  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

A  long  time  ago  I  started  in  the  Young  Republicans.  I  was  proud  of  my  affilia- 
tion then.  I  am  proud  of  my  dedication  to  the  Republican  Party  today.  And  I 
think  you,  as  you  move  in  the  political  mainstream,  can  also  achieve  great  suc- 
cess, perhaps  for  yourself,  perhaps  for  the  party,  but  more  importantly  for  the 
country. 

Now,  we  do  have  some  problems.  We  do  not  control  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  did  very  badly  in  the  last  elections;  only  28  percent,  as  I  recall, 
actually  got  out  and  participated — or  38  percent,  I  am  sorry — in  the  last  election. 
It  is  a  pretty  dismal  performance.  I  don't  know  whether  we  worked  hard 
enough,  I  don't  know  whether  we  failed  with  our  economic  problems  or  the 
other  difficulties  that  beset  us,  but  1976  is  going  to  be  a  different  year. 

It  is  my  honest  judgment  that  we  are  going  to  have  great  progress  in  the  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  peace.  We  are  going  to  have  a  great  improvement  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  are  going  to  be  fielding  strong  candidates  for  the  House  as  well  as  for 
the  Senate. 

And  if  we  have  the  kind  of  results  that  I  anticipate,  then  we  can  look  forward 
to  great  success  in  1976  and  a  Republican  President  for  the  next  4  years  and, 
hopefully,  a  Republican  Congress  come  January  1977. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:34  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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111 

Statement  on  the  Death  of  United  States  Consular  Agent 
John  Egan  in  Cordoba,  Argentina.     March  1,  1975 

THE  KIDNAPING  and  murder  of  U.S.  Consular  Agent  John  Patrick  Egan 
by  terrorists  in  Cordoba,  Argentina,  is  a  vicious  act  which  will  be  condemned 
by  men  of  decency  and  honor  everywhere.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
wanton  killing  of  an  innocent  and  defenseless  person.  Mr.  Egan  served  his  coun- 
try loyally  and  well.  All  Americans  will  join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Egan  and  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  family. 

note:  Mr.  Egan  was  slain  on  February  28,  1975. 
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Telegram  to  Mrs.  John  Egan  on  the  Death  of  Her  Husband. 

March  1,  1975 

Dear  Mrs.  Egan: 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  want  you  to  know  you  have  our  deepest  sympathy.  The 
death  of  your  husband  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  tragic.  Words  cannot  capture  the 
strain  nor  mitigate  the  suffering  you  have  undergone,  but  we  want  you  to  know 
that  our  hearts  are  with  you  in  this  most  difficult  moment. 

Your  husband  was  highly  esteemed  in  Cordoba.  As  U.S.  Consular  Agent  there 
he  served  his  country  well.  His  tragic,  senseless  death  is  mourned  by  all  men 

of  goodwill. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
March  3,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America's  traditional  optimism  about  the  manageability  of  human  affairs  is 
being  challenged,  as  never  before,  by  a  host  of  problems.  In  the  field  of  national 
security,  arms  control  offers  a  potential  solution  to  many  of  the  problems  we 
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currently  face.  The  genius  of  the  American  people  may  be  said  to  lie  in  their 
ability  to  search  for  and  find  practical  solutions,  even  to  the  most  difficult  of 
problems;  and  it  is  no  accident  that  this  country  has  helped  lead  the  world  in 
the  quest  for  international  arms  control  agreements. 

Safeguarding  our  national  security  requires  a  dual  effort.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  maintain  an  adequate  defense  against  potential  great-power  adversaries;  for 
although  we  are  pursuing  a  positive  policy  of  detente  with  the  Communist 
world,  ideological  differences  and  conflicting  interests  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  other  hand,  we  share  with  them,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
a  common  interest  in  a  stable  international  community. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  our  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Vladivostok  accord  which  I  reached 
with  Chairman  Brezhnev  will  enable  our  two  countries  to  establish  significant 
limits  on  the  strategic  arms  race  and  will  set  the  stage  for  negotiations  on  reduc- 
tions at  a  later  phase.  The  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have,  over  the  past  year,  also  reached 
agreement  on  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  on  a  limitation  on  ABM 
deployments  to  one  complex  for  each  country. 

The  negotiations  being  held  at  Vienna  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  (MBFR),  while  they  have  not  yet  produced  conclusive  results, 
are  also  an  important  endeavor  to  limit  and  reduce  armaments  safely  through 
mutual  agreement.  For  our  part,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  such  an 
outcome. 

Even  as  we  see  some  encouraging  progress  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  still  face  a  growing  danger  in  the  potential  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  more  countries.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  seek  practical  steps  to 
avert  this  danger,  while  providing  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress,  sets  forth  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  over  the  past  year  to  meet  these  and  other  national  security 
problems  through  arms  control. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  3, 1975. 

note:  The  77-page  report  is  entitled  "Arms  Control  Report,  14th  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress." 
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Remarks  Announcing  Decisions  on  Oil  Import  Fees. 
March  4,  1975 

IN  mid- January,  I  said  this  country  needed  an  immediate  Federal  income  tax 
cut  to  reverse  the  current  recession  and  create  more  jobs.  I  went  to  the  Congress 
with  a  specific  program  of  legislative  actions  against  recession,  inflation,  and 
energy  dependence. 

I  asked  Congress  to  act  by  April  1. 1  used  the  authority  Congress  had  given  the 
President  to  apply  additional  import  fees  on  most  foreign  oil.  I  did  this  for  two 
reasons:  first,  as  an  immediate  step  toward  energy  conservation,  the  only  step 
taken  so  far  to  slow  the  inflow  of  foreign  oil  and  the  outflow  of  American  dollars; 
and  secondly,  to  prompt  the  Congress  to  action  on  energy  independence. 

The  Congress  responded  initially  by  saying  it  needed  more  time.  It  pushed 
through  this  act  to  take  away  Presidential  authority  to  impose  import  fees  on 
foreign  oil  for  90  days. 

I  am  vetoing  this  negative  act  for  the  compelling  reasons  outlined  in  a  message 
sent  to  the  Congress  today.  However,  I  meant  what  I  said  about  cooperation  with 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  give  the  Congress  a  reasonable  time  to  act  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  a  confrontation  which  helps  nobody,  least  of  all  the  American 
people. 

I  do  this  readily,  because  the  most  important  business  before  us — after  50  days 
of  debate — is  still  the  economic  stimulant  that  could  be  provided  by  the  income 
tax  refunds  to  individuals  and  job-creating  tax  credits  to  farmers  and  business- 
men that  I  called  for  in  January. 

Last  Friday,  the  majority  leaders  of  the  Congress  asked  me  to  delay  scheduled 
increases  in  the  import  fees  on  foreign  oil  for  another  60  days  while  they  work 
out  the  specifics  of  their  own  energy  policy.  I  find  this  request  reasonable.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  Congress  is  finally  moving  on  our  urgent  national 
energy  problem.  I  welcome  these  efforts  and  the  leadership  shown. 

I  am,  therefore,  amending  my  proclamation  to  postpone  for  2  months  the 
increases  scheduled  for  March  and  April.  Hopefully,  we  can  agree  on  an  energy 
program  by  May  1. 

A  most  compelling  reason  for  this  60-day  postponement  is  that  I  want  no 
part  in  delaying  the  speedy  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  income  tax  cuts, 
which  can  be  on  this  desk  by  the  end  of  March.  We  have  exactly  4  weeks. 
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What  we  need  now  is  a  simple  but  substantial  tax  cut  to  revive  our  economy 
and  make  more  jobs.  What  we  need  next  is  a  comprehensive  energy  program  to 
end  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  producers.  What  we  don't  need  is  a  time- 
wasting  test  of  strength  between  the  Congress  and  the  President.  What  we  do 
need  is  a  show  of  strength  that  the  United  States  Government,  your  Govern- 
ment, can  act  decisively  and  with  dispatch. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:56  p.m.  in  the  Oval       tion   4355.   His   remarks   were   recorded   for   later 
Office  at  the  White  House  before  signing  Proclama-       broadcast. 
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Veto  of  a  Bill  To  Suspend  the  President's  Authority  To  Set  Oi 
Import  Fees.     March  4,  1975 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  H.R.  1767  without  my  approval.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
were  to  suspend  for  a  ninety-day  period  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
increase  tariffs,  or  to  take  any  other  import  adjustment  action,  with  respect  to 
petroleum  or  products  derived  therefrom;  to  negate  any  such  action  which  may 
be  taken  by  the  President  after  January  15,  1975,  and  before  the  beginning  of 
such  ninety-day  period. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the  first  action  by  the  Congress  on  my  com- 
prehensive energy  and  economic  programs  did  nothing  positive  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's serious  problems.  Nor  did  it  deal  with  the  hard  questions  that  must  be 
resolved  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

If  this  Act  became  law,  it  would  indicate  to  the  American  people  that 
their  Congress,  when  faced  with  hard  decisions,  acted  negatively  rather  than 
positively. 

That  course  is  unacceptable.  Recent  history  has  demonstrated  the  threat  to 
America's  security  and  economy  caused  by  our  significant  and  growing  reliance 
on  imported  petroleum. 

Some  understandable  questions  have  been  raised  since  my  program  was  an- 
nounced in  January.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  my  import 
goals  while  reducing  the  problems  of  adjustment  to  higher  energy  prices. 
Accordingly: 
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—I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
use  existing  legal  authorities  to  adjust  the  price  increases  for  petroleum 
products  so  that  the  added  costs  of  the  import  fees  will  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed between  gasoline  prices  and  the  prices  for  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, such  as  heating  oil.  These  adjustments  for  gasoline  will  not  be  perma- 
nent, and  will  be  phased  out. 

— To  assist  farmers,  I  am  proposing  a  further  tax  measure  that  will  rebate  all 
of  the  increased  fuel  costs  from  the  new  import  fees  for  off-road  farm  use. 
This  particular  rebate  program  will  also  be  phased  out.  This  proposal  which 
would  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  new  import  fee  schedule,  will  sub- 
stantially lessen  the  adverse  economic  impact  on  agricultural  production, 
and  will  reduce  price  increases  in  agricultural  products. 

These  actions  will  ease  the  adjustment  to  my  conservation  program  in  critical 
sectors  of  the  Nation  while  still  achieving  the  necessary  savings  in  petroleum 
imports. 

Some  have  criticized  the  impact  of  my  program  and  called  for  delay.  But 
the  higher  costs  of  the  added  import  fees  would  be  more  than  offset  for  most 
families  and  businesses  if  Congress  acted  on  the  tax  cuts  and  rebates  I  proposed 
as  part  of  my  comprehensive  energy  program. 

The  costs  of  failure  to  act  can  be  profound.  Delaying  enactment  of  my  com- 
prehensive program  will  result  in  spending  nearly  $2.5  billion  more  on  petro- 
leum imports  this  year  alone. 

If  we  do  nothing,  in  two  or  three  years  we  may  have  doubled  our  vulnerability 
to  a  future  oil  embargo.  The  effects  of  a  future  oil  embargo  by  foreign  suppliers 
would  be  infinitely  more  drastic  than  the  one  we  experienced  last  winter.  And 
rising  imports  will  continue  to  export  jobs  that  are  sorely  needed  at  home,  will 
drain  our  dollars  into  foreign  hands  and  will  lead  to  much  worse  economic 
troubles  than  we  have  now. 

Our  present  economic  difficulty  demands  action.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for 
delaying  an  energy  program.  Our  economic  troubles  came  about  partly  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  energy  program  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  expensive 
foreign  oil. 

The  Nation  deserves  better  than  this.  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to  work 
with  the  Congress  so  the  people  may  have  a  solution  and  not  merely  a  delay. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  informed  the  Congress  that  this  country 
required  an  immediate  Federal  income  tax  cut  to  revive  the  economy  and 
reduce  unemployment. 
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I  requested  a  comprehensive  program  of  legislative  action  against  recession, 
inflation  and  energy  dependence.  I  asked  the  Congress  to  act  in  90  days. 

In  that  context,  I  also  used  the  stand-by  authority  the  Congress  had  provided 
to  apply  an  additional  dollar-a-barrel  import  fee  on  most  foreign  oil  coming 
into  the  United  States,  starting  February  1  and  increasing  in  March  and  April. 

I  wanted  an  immediate  first  step  toward  energy  conservation — the  only  step 
so  far  to  reduce  oil  imports  and  the  loss  of  American  dollars.  I  also  wanted  to 
prompt  action  by  Congress  on  the  broad  program  I  requested. 

The  Congress  initially  responded  by  adopting  H.R.  1767  to  take  away 
Presidential  authority  to  impose  import  fees  on  foreign  oil  for  90  days. 

Although  I  am  vetoing  H.R.  1767  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  cooperation  and  compromise.  The  Congress  now  pledges  action.  I  offer 
the  Congress  reasonable  time  for  such  action.  I  want  to  avoid  a  futile  con- 
frontation which  helps  neither  unemployed  nor  employed  Americans. 

The  most  important  business  before  us  after  50  days  of  debate  remains  the 
simple  but  substantial  tax  refund  I  requested  for  individuals  and  job-creating 
credits  to  farmers  and  businessmen.  This  economic  stimulant  is  essential. 

Last  Friday,  the  majority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  asked  me  to  delay 
scheduled  increases  in  the  import  fees  on  foreign  oil  for  60  days  while  they  work 
out  the  specifics  of  an  energy  policy  they  have  jointly  produced.  Their  policy 
blueprint  differs  considerably  from  my  energy  program  as  well  as  from  the 
energy  legislation  now  being  considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  welcome  such  initiative  in  the  Congress  and  agree  to  a  deferral  until  May  1, 
1975.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  Congress  is  finally  moving  on  our  urgent 
national  energy  problem.  I  am,  therefore,  amending  my  proclamation  to  post- 
pone the  effect  of  the  scheduled  increases  for  two  months  while  holding  firm 
to  the  principles  I  have  stated.  It  is  also  my  intention  not  to  submit  a  plan  for 
decontrol  of  old  domestic  oil  before  May  1. 

I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  have  agreed  to  a  workable  and  compre- 
hensive national  energy  legislation. 

But  we  must  use  every  day  of  those  two  months  to  develop  and  adopt  an 
energy  program.  Also,  I  seek  a  legislative  climate  for  immediate  action  on  the 
tax  reductions  I  have  requested.  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  we  can  now  move 
from  points  of  conflict  to  areas  of  agreement. 

I  will  do  nothing  to  delay  the  speedy  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  straight- 
forward income  tax  cuts  and  credits  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Under  present  conditions,  any  delay  in  rebating  dollars  to  consumers  and 
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letting  businessmen  and  farmers  expand,  modernize  and  create  more  jobs  is 
intolerable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  endanger  the  future  of  all  Americans.  I  am 
confident  that  the  legislative  branch  will  work  with  me  in  the  Nation's  highest 
interests. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  simple  tax  cut  and  then  a  comprehensive  energy  plan 
to  end  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

What  we  don't  need  is  a  time-wasting  test  of  strength  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  What  we  do  need  is  a  show  of  strength  that  the  United  States 
government  can  act  decisively  and  with  dispatch. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  4, 1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  reconsidered  H.R.  1767  on  March  11,  1975,  and  referred  the  bill  to 
committee. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Congressional  Dinner  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Club-     March  5,  1975 

THANK  YOU  very  much,  Marv,  and  may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
your  more  than  generous  introduction.  That  is  literally  true  that  Betty  and  I 
spent  the  first  night  of  our  honeymoon  at  that  famous  L  and  L  Hotel.  I  thought 
that  I  was  giving  her  a  great  treat.  I  can  only  add  this :  I  have  paid  for  that  mistake 
a  thousand  times.  [Laughter] 

My  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  Bob  Griffin  and  Members  of  the  House, 
President  Fleming,  my  associates  as  alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  par- 
ticularly my  colleagues  in  the  class  of  1935: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  partic- 
ipating in  the  23d  gathering  of  this  kind  in  the  National  Capital. 

I  might  say  to  Chuck — Chuck  Wixom  over  here — he  speaks  with  some 
remorse  about  the  fact  that  only  one  of  his  children  has  indicated  that  there  was 
a  skip  of  a  generation.  I  can  assure  you  from  my  limited  experience  that  four 
in  our  family  give  me  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  and  oftentimes — if  not  almost 
unanimously — have  their  own  views  and  have  no  hesitancy  to  communicate 
them  to  their  father,  regardless  of  what  office  he  may  hold. 

Well,  I  can  say  without  any  reservation  or  qualification  that  it  is  a  particular 
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pleasure  to  come  to  these  dinners — to  which  I  have  come  reasonably  regularly — 
for  the  friendship  and  the  fellowship  and,  quite  frankly,  the  fun  of  seeing  old 
friends  and  making  new  acquaintances. 

I  am  really  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  program  tonight,  and  I  do  appreciate 
the  honor  of  your  calling  it,  "This  is  Your  University,  Mr.  President."  All  I  can 
say  is,  they  sure  didn't  know  it  back  in  1935.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  still  remember  spending  a  good  part  of 
my  sophomore  and  junior  years  washing  dishes  in  the  DKE  house — of  which 
I  was  a  proud  member — and  I  mean  washing  dishes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
washed  so  many  dishes  I  was  the  only  athlete  in  Michigan  history  who  ever  had 
a  football  knee  and  dishpan  hands  at  the  same  time.  [Laughter] 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  play  football,  first  on 
Ferry  Field  and  then  in  the  stadium.  And  I  was  lucky  enough  to  start  a  few 
games  in  the  football  season  of  1934 — and  that  was  quite  a  year.  The  Wolverines 
on  that  memorable  occasion  played  Ohio  State,  and  we  lost  34  to  0.  And  to  make 
it  even  worse,  that  was  the  year  we  lost  seven  out  of  eight  of  our  scheduled 
games.  But  you  know,  what  really  hurt  me  the  most  was  when  my  teammates 
voted  me  their  most  valuable  player.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  smile  or  sue. 
[Laughter] 

When  I  look  back  to  1931  and  bring  us  up  to  date,  so  many,  many  fine 
memories  come  to  mind. 

In  my  freshman  year,  I  had  a  job  at  the  University  Hospital.  Dr.  Kerlikowski, 
with  the  help  of  Harry  Kipke,  got  me  the  job.  I  was  a  very  disinterested  waiter 
in  the  interns  dining  room  and  a  very  energetic  waiter  in  the  nurses  cafeteria. 
[Laughter]  You  know,  the  truth  is,  it  couldn't  have  been  better.  I  worked  in 
the  interns  dining  room  for  their  benefit  and  the  nurses  dining  room  for  my 
benefit.  [Laughter] 

Personally,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  differences  between  then  and  now,  as  well  as 
by  the  similarities.  For  instance,  back  in  Ann  Arbor  I  lived  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
a  rooming  house  and  my  rent  was  $4  per  week.  And  I  shared  it  with  a  good 
friend  of  mine  from  Grand  Rapids.  Today  in  Washington,  that  building  would 
be  described  as  a  townhouse.  The  room  would  be  called  a  pad.  The  rent  would 
be  $400.  And  you  still  wouldn't  get  enough  hot  water.  [Laughter] 

Of  course,  that  doesn't  apply  to  where  I  live  now.  I  have  only  been  there  7 
months,  and  you  can't  believe  all  of  the  hot  water  I  have  gotten  into.  [Laughter] 

Frankly,  I  just  wish  some  of  my  critics  could  have  been  here  tonight.  I  would 
have  liked  them  to  know  what  my  major  in  Ann  Arbor  was — economics.  The 
truth  is,  it  shows  you  how  little  times  have  changed.  In  1935,  I  got  my  first 
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degree,  and  in  1975,  from  some  sources,  I  am  getting  my  third  degree — and  it 
is  still  in  economics.  [Laughter] 

But  now  as  then,  I  look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  Those  of  us  who  went 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  thirties  don't  have  to  be  reminded  of 
just  how  hard  those  times  were.  But  what  years  haven't  been  hard?  And  what 
times  haven't  been  a  challenge  to  those  who  lived  in  them  ?  And  what  is  wrong 
with  hard  times  and  a  challenge  ?  I  think  it  has  a  way  of  making  people  a  little 
stronger  and  a  little  better. 

And  frankly,  I  have  always  been  grateful,  despite  whatever  hardships  I  and 
others  served  under,  for  my  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  were 
darn  good  years,  years  that  provided  me  with  the  necessary  building  blocks 
and  the  blueprints  to  fashion  a  life  from,  years  that  gave  me  so  many,  many 
true  friends  to  experience  a  life  with. 

And  a  rare  night  like  this  allows  all  of  us  to  look  back  with  affection  and,  at 
times,  with  amusement.  But  our  sights  should  always  be  set  on  tomorrow  and 
the  many  tomorrows  that  follow. 

I  know  what  my  views  are  and  my  hopes  and  expectations  are.  You  know,  I 
tend  to  follow  the  sentiments  expressed  in  one  of  our  dearly  loved  college 
songs — the  one  that  says,  "I  want  to  go  back  to  Michigan."  And  I  do.  But  with 
your  kind  permission,  I  would  like  to  do  it  in  1981.  [Laughter] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:    The   President   spoke   at    8:40   p.m.    in    the  dent  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Charles  Wixom, 

International   Ballroom   at   the  Washington   Hilton  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Club;  Dr. 

Hotel.   In   his  remarks,   he  referred   to  Represents-  Albert  C.  Kerlikowski,  former  director  of  the  Uni- 

tive      Marvin      L.      Esch      and      Senator      Robert  versity  Hospital;  and  Harry  Kipke,  former  football 

P.  Griffin  of  Michigan;  Robben  W.  Fleming,  presi-  coach  at  the  university. 
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Statement  on  the  Terrorist  Attack  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

March  6,  1975 

THE  ACT  of  terrorism  which  occurred  last  night  at  Tel  Aviv  resulting  in  the 
tragic  loss  of  innocent  lives  should  be  strongly  deplored  by  everyone.  Outrages 
of  this  nature  can  only  damage  the  cause  in  whose  name  they  are  perpetrated. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  that  of  the  American  people,  to  the 
families  of  those  persons  who  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of  this  senseless  act. 

note:  On  the  evening  of  March  5,  1975,  eight  on  the  hotel  on  the  morning  of  March  6.  Three 
Palestinian  guerrillas  seized  the  Savoy  Hotel,  holding  Israeli  soldiers,  three  civilians,  and  seven  guerrillas 
guests  hostage  until  Israeli  Army  troops  advanced       were  killed  during  the  ensuing  battle. 
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Memorandum  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Federal  Employment. 
March  6,  1975 

Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 

Chairman  Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  recently  reported  to  me 
on  progress  to  assure  equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment.  I  have  also 
reviewed  the  most  recent  statistics  on  the  employment  of  minorities  and  women 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Minorities  and  women  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully under  merit  principles.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  jobs  in  Government  agencies 
are  held  by  Blacks,  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  American  Indians  and  Asian 
Americans.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  Federal  employees  are  women. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  these  figures,  our  efforts  must  continue.  For  exam- 
ple, within  the  general  schedule  and  similar  grade  groupings,  minorities 
represent  only  5.2%  and  women  only  4.5%  of  Federal  employees  at  GS  13  and 
above.  I  therefore  want  you  to  know  how  I  view  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. I  urge  you  to  provide  strong  leadership  in  your  own  organization. 

Our  Nation's  strength  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens.  Decisions  motivated  by  factors  not  related  to  the  requirements  of  a 
job  have  no  place  in  the  employment  system  of  any  employer  and  particularly 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  more  is  required  than  non-discrimination  and  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tory practices.  What  is  needed  are  strong  affirmative  actions  to  assure  that  all 
persons  have  an  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  for  employment 
and  advancement  in  the  Federal  Government.  Affirmative  action  includes  re- 
cruitment activities  designed  to  reach  all  segments  of  our  society,  fair  selection 
procedures,  and  effective  programs  of  upward  mobility  so  that  all  employees  have 
the  opportunity  to  gain  skills  to  enable  them  to  compete  for  higher  level  posi- 
tions. Such  actions  are  under  way  in  the  Federal  Government.  They  must  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has  employed  large  numbers  of  minor- 
ities and  women,  vigorous  efforts  to  assure  equal  employment  opportunity  must 
continue,  particularly  in  those  geographical  areas  and  agencies  and  installations 
where  more  progress  is  needed.  There  are  program  areas  where  special  em- 
phasis is  needed.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  skills  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  as  a  group  have  not  yet  been  fully  tapped.  Also,  a  much  wider 
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range  of  employment  opportunities  for  women  can  be  opened.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  permit  persons  to  be  locked  into  jobs  not  commensurate  with 
their  potential.  I  am  looking  to  you  and  to  every  manager  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  that  employees,  without  regard  to  their  race,  national  origin 
or  sex,  have  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in  accordance  with  individual 
abilities. 

Moreover,  men  and  women  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  must  be 
assured  a  fair  opportunity  to  serve  in  positions  where  they  can  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  and  participate  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  doesn't  just  happen;  it  comes  about  because 
managers  make  it  happen.  I  want  equal  opportunity  to  be  reflected  in  every 
aspect  of  Federal  employment.  I  have  called  on  Chairman  Hampton  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  keep  me  fully  informed  on  an  annual  basis  of  the 
progress  each  Federal  department  and  agency  is  making  in  this  regard.  In- 
creased accountability  on  the  part  of  Federal  managers  will  help  to  promptly 
identify  deficiencies  and  strengthen  our  EEO  program  at  all  levels. 

Just  as  we  will  not  condone  preferences  in  employment  decisions  because  of 
a  person's  race,  ethnic  origin  or  sex,  we  will  not  tolerate  failure  to  vigorously 
carry  out  affirmative  actions  in  support  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  I  am 
asking  for  your  personal  commitment  and  active  cooperation  in  assuring  that  the 
American  ideal  of  true  equal  employment  opportunity  is  a  reality  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Please  make  my  views  known  to  all  employees  and  managers  in  your  organiza- 
tion. Their  understanding  of  my  objective  is  essential.  Their  support  is  required. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

125 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  6,  1975 

Statement  on  United  States  Military  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  to 
Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

The  President.  [1.]  Good  evening.  Before  we  start  the  questions  tonight,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  assistance  to  Cambodia  and  to 
Vietnam. 

There  are  three  issues— the  first,  the  future  of  the  people  who  live  there.  It  is 
a  concern  that  is  humanitarian — food  for  those  who  hunger  and  medical  sup- 
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plies  for  the  men  and  women  and  children  who  are  suffering  the  ravages  of  war. 
We  seek  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  end  the  horror  and  the  tragedy  that  we  see 
on  television  as  rockets  are  fired  wantonly  into  Phnom  Penh. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  killing  would  cease  if  we  were  to  stop 
our  aid,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  record  shows,  in  both  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, that  Communist  takeover  of  an  area  does  not  bring  an  end  to  violence, 
but  on  the  contrary,  subjects  the  innocent  to  new  horrors. 

We  cannot  meet  humanitarian  needs  unless  we  provide  some  military  assist- 
ance. Only  through  a  combination  of  humanitarian  endeavors  and  military  aid 
do  we  have  a  chance  to  stop  the  fighting  in  that  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  end 
the  bloodshed. 

The  second  issue  is  whether  the  problems  of  Indochina  will  be  settled  by  con- 
quest or  by  negotiation.  Both  the  Governments  of  Cambodia  and  tlie  United 
States  have  made  vigorous  and  continued  efforts  over  the  last  few  years  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  and  a  political  settlement. 

The  Cambodian  Government  declared  a  unilateral  cease-fire  and  called  for 
negotiations  immediately  after  the  peace  accords  of  January  1973.  It  has  since 
repeatedly  expressed  its  willingness  to  be  flexible  in  seeking  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  conflict.  Its  leaders  have  made  clear  that  they  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
they  can  do  to  bring  peace  to  the  country. 

The  United  States  has  backed  these  peace  efforts.  Yesterday,  we  made  public 
an  outline  of  our  unceasing  efforts  over  the  years,  including  six  separate  initia- 
tives since  I  became  President.1 

Let  me  assure  you:  We  will  support  any  negotiations  and  accept  any  outcome 
that  the  parties  themselves  will  agree  to.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  personalities  involved  will  not  themselves  constitute  obstacles  of  any  kind 
to  a  settlement. 

Yet  all  of  our  efforts  have  been  rebuffed.  Peace  in  Cambodia  has  not  been 
prevented  by  our  failure  to  offer  reasonable  solutions.  The  aggressor  believes  it 
can  win  its  objectives  on  the  battlefield.  This  belief  will  be  encouraged  if  we 
cut  off  assistance  to  our  friends. 

We  want  an  end  to  the  killing  and  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  there  is  no 
hope  of  success  unless  the  Congress  acts  quickly  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
for  Cambodia  to  survive. 

If  we  abandon  our  allies,  we  will  be  saying  to  all  the  world  that  war  pays. 
Aggression  will  not  stop;  rather  it  will  increase.  In  Cambodia,  the  aggressors 

aOn  March  5,  1975,  the  Department  of  State  Office  of  Press  Relations  had  made  available  a  summary 
of  negotiating  efforts  on  Cambodia. 
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will  have  shown  that  if  negotiations  are  resisted,  the  United  States  will  weary, 
abandon  its  friends,  and  force  will  prevail. 

The  third  issue  is  the  reliability  of  the  United  States.  If  we  cease  to  help  our 
friends  in  Indochina,  we  will  have  violated  their  trust  that  we  would  help  them 
with  arms,  with  food,  and  with  supplies  so  long  as  they  remain  determined  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom.  We  will  have  been  false  to  ourselves,  to  our  word, 
and  to  our  friends.  No  one  should  think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  walk  away 
from  that  without  a  deep  sense  of  shame. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  involvement  or  reinvolvement  in  Indochina.  We  have 
ended  our  involvement.  All  American  forces  have  come  home.  They  will  not  go 
back. 

Time  is  short.  There  are  two  things  the  United  States  can  do  to  affect  the 
outcome.  For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  do  its  part  by  providing  the  assistance  required  to  make  such  a 
settlement  possible. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press]. 

Questions 

cambodia 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  wound  up  saying,  "Time  is  running  out"  in 
Cambodia.  Can  you  give  us  any  assurance  that  even  if  the  aid  is  voted  it  will  get 
there  in  time  ?  Is  it  stockpiled  and  ready  to  roll,  or  what  is  the  situation  ? 

The  President.  If  we  don't  give  the  aid,  there  is  no  hope.  If  we  do  get  the 
necessary  legislation  from  the  Congress  and  it  comes  quickly — I  would  say 
within  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks — it  will  be  possible  to  get  the  necessary  aid 
to  Cambodia,  both  economic  assistance,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  military 
assistance.  I  believe  there  is  a  hope  that  we  can  help  our  friends  to  continue  long 
enough  to  get  into  the  wet  season,  then  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  kind 
of  negotiation  which  I  think  offers  the  best  hope  for  a  peace  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Growald  [Richard  Growald,  United  Press  International]. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell  us  what  Director  Colby  has  told 
you  of  any  CIA  connection  with  the  assassination  of  foreign  leaders  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  factual  account.  I  have 
had  a  full  report  from  Mr.  Colby  on  the  operations  that  have  been  alluded  to  in 
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the  news  media  in  the  last  week  or  so,  really  involving  such  actions  that  might 
have  taken  place  beginning  back  in  the  1960's. 

I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  at  this  time  to  go  any  further.  We  do 
have  an  investigation  of  the  CIA,  of  our  intelligence  agencies,  by  the  Congress, 
both  overt  and  covert,  going  back  from  the  inception  of  the  CIA.  And  of  course, 
we  do  have  the  Rockefeller  Commission  going  into  any  CIA  activities  in  the 
domestic  front. 

But  for  me  to  comment  beyond  that,  I  think,  would  be  inappropriate  at  this 
time. 

CAMBODIA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  say  that  there  would  be  a  deep  sense  of  shame  in 
the  country  if  Cambodia  should  fall.  If  that  would  be  the  case,  sir,  can  you  ex- 
plain why  there  seems  to  be  such  a  broad  feeling  of  apathy  in  the  country  and 
also  in  the  Congress  toward  providing  any  more  aid  for  either  Cambodia  or 
South  Vietnam  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  concern  which  has  been  ac- 
centuated since  we  have  seen  the  horror  stories  on  television  in  recent  weeks — the 
wanton  use  of  rockets  in  the  city  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  children  lying  stricken  on 
the  streets,  and  people  under  great  stress  and  strain — bloody  scenes  of  the  worst 
kind. 

I  think  this  kind  of  depicting  of  a  tragedy  there  has  aroused  American  con- 
cern, and  I  think  it  is  a  growing  concern  as  the  prospect  of  tragedy  of  this  kind 
becomes  even  more  evident. 

So,  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  week  in  the  United  States  Congress,  in  a  bipartisan 
way,  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  trying  to  find  an  answer.  And  yesterday  I 
spent  an  hour-plus  with  Members  of  Congress  who  came  back  from  a  trip  to 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  and  they  saw  firsthand  the  kind  of  killing, 
the  kind  of  bloodshed,  and  it  had  a  severe  impact  on  these  Members  of  Congress, 
some  of  whom  have  been  very,  very  strongly  opposed  to  our  involvement  in  the 
past  in  Vietnam.  And  I  think  their  impact  will  be  significant  in  the  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  question  is  raised  by  many  critics  of  our  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  as  to  why  we  can  conduct  a  policy  of  detente  with  the  two  Communist 
super  powers  in  the  world  and  could  not  follow  a  policy  of  detente  should  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  go  Communist.  Could  you  explain  that  to  us  ? 
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The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  understand  the  differences  that  we  have 
with  China— the  People's  Republic  of  China— and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do 
not  accept  their  ideology.  We  do  not  accept  their  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  both  countries  have  great  power  bases  in  the  world, 
not  only  in  population  but  in  the  regions  in  which  they  exist. 

We  do  not  expect  to  recognize  or  to  believe  in  their  philosophies.  But  it  is 
important  for  us,  the  United  States,  to  try  and  remove  any  of  the  obstacles  that 
keep  us  from  working  together  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  exist  through- 
out the  world,  including  Indochina. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  supplied  and  are 
supplying  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  We  have  to 
work  with  them  to  try  and  get  an  answer  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  that  effort  can  be  increased  and  the  prospects  improved  if 
we  continue  the  detente  between  ourselves  and  both  of  those  powers. 

Tom  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  putting  it  bluntly,  wouldn't  we  just  be  continuing  a  blood- 
bath that  already  exists  in  Cambodia  if  we  voted  the  $222  million  in  assistance? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so,  because  the  prospects  are  that  with  the  kind 
of  military  assistance  and  economic  and  humanitarian  aid  we  are  proposing, 
the  government  forces  hopefully  can  hold  out.  Now,  if  we  do  not,  the  prospects 
are  almost  certain  that  Phnom  Penh  will  be  overrun.  And  we  know  from 
previous  experiences  that  the  overrunning  of  a  community  or  an  area  results 
in  the  murder  and  the  bloodshed  that  comes  when  they  pick  up  and  sort  out  the 
people  who  were  the  schoolteachers,  the  leaders,  the  government  officials. 

This  was  told  very  dramatically  to  me  yesterday  by  several  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  were  there  and  talked  to  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  some 
of  these  communities  or  villages  that  were  overrun. 

It  is  an  unbelievable  horror  story.  And  if  we  can  hold  out — and  I  think  the 
prospects  are  encouraging — then  I  think  we  will  avoid  that  kind  of  massacre 
and  innocent  murdering  of  people  who  really  do  not  deserve  that  kind  of 
treatment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  follow  up :  As  I  understand  it,  the  Administration's 
point  is  that  if  we  vote  the  aid  that  we  will  have  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  not  just  the  avoidance  of  a  bloodbath.  Is  that  correct? 

The  President.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  just  yesterday,  as  you  indicated  in  your  statement,  the  State 
Department  listed  at  least  six  unsuccessful  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Cambodia,  dating  to  the  summer  of  1973,  when  American  bombing  stopped 
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there.  The  Cambodian  Government  was  certainly  stronger  then  than  it  would 
be  with  just  conceivably  another  $220  million. 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  if  you  look  at  that  long  list  of  bona  fide,  legiti- 
mate negotiated  efforts,  the  best  prospects  came  when  the  enemy  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  off  to  negotiate  than  to  fight. 

Now,  if  we  can  strengthen  the  government  forces  now  and  get  into  the  wet 
season,  then  I  believe  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  will  be  infinitely  better,  cer- 
tainly better  than  if  the  government  forces  are  routed  and  the  rebels — the  Khmer 
Rouge — take  over  and  do  what  they  have  done  in  other  communities  where  they 
have  had  this  kind  of  opportunity. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said,  sir,  that  if  the  funds  are  provided  that  hopefully 
they  can  hold  out.  How  long  are  you  talking  about  ?  How  long  can  they  hold 
out  ?  In  other  words,  how  long  do  you  feel  this  aid  will  be  necessary  to  continue  ? 

The  President.  Well,  this  aid  that  we  have  requested  on  an  emergency  basis 
from  the  Congress  is  anticipated  to  provide  the  necessary  humanitarian  effort 
and  the  necessary  military  effort  to  get  them  through  the  dry  season,  which 
ends  roughly  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  of  July. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might,  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  news  accounts 
to  the  effect  that  the  conservatives,  especially  within  your  own  party,  are  con- 
sidering starting  a  third  party  in  1976,  and  they  are  bolting. 

And  I  understand  yesterday  that  a  group  of  conservative  Republican  Senators 
met  with  you,  and  afterwards  they  came  out  and  talked  with  reporters  at  the 
White  House  and  told  us  that  they  were  unhappy  with  your  policies,  they 
thought  you  were  going  too  far  to  the  left.  And  in  fact,  they  said  they  wanted 
you  to  know  that  you  could  no  longer  take  the  right  wing  of  your  party  for 
granted. 

That  being  the  case,  sir,  do  you  intend  to  go  out  and  court  conservative  Repub- 
lican support  to  woo  them  back  for  1976,  and  do  you  think  anything  short  of 
dropping  Nelson  Rockefeller  from  the  ticket  will  do  that  ? 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  say  the  meeting  that  I  had  with  about  11  very 
fine  Republican  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  a  very,  very  frank 
discussion,  and  I  think  very  constructive. 

Some  of  them  indicated  that  in  certain  areas  they  had  disagreements  with 
me.  In  other  areas,  they  indicated  a  very  strong  support  for  the  position  that  I 
have  taken  on  various  issues. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Republican  Party  has  to  be  a  broad-based,  wide- 
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spectrum  party  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  viable  force  in  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  doing  a  very  fine  job  as  Vice 
President,  and  if  we  can  broaden  the  base  of  the  Republican  Party,  I  think  we 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  prevail  in  1976. 

My  maximum  effort  will  be  in  getting  all  elements  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  team,  and  I  think,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  will. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  a  f ollowup,  sir,  can  you  really  broaden  that  base  without 
losing  the  right  wing  of  your  party  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  I  think  we  can.  In  1968  and  1972  that  was  achieved 
and  we  were  successful.  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  1976. 

SENATE   FILIBUSTER  RULE 

[6.]  Q.  On  Rule  22,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  ruled,2  had  you  approved  what 
he  was  doing  beforehand  ?  Do  you  agree  with  the  ruling,  and  do  you  agree  with 
the  assertion  of  some  of  the  Senators  you  met  with  that  it  is  going  to  make  it 
much  harder  for  your  program  to  get  by  in  the  Senate  with  three-fifths  rather 
than  two-thirds  ? 

The  President.  I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  the  Vice  President  occupies 
the  position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  has  a  constitutional  responsibility  in  that  regard. 

I  am  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  He,  in  that  part,  of  his  respon- 
sibility, is  in  the  legislative  branch.  He  has  the  obligation  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  make  a  ruling,  to  preside  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  unappropriate  or  inappropriate,  I  should  say,  for  me  to  tell  him,  as 
a  member  of  the  legislative  branch  in  that  capacity,  how  he  should  rule.  And 
therefore,  I  did  not.  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  the  Vice  President 
as  to  my  personal  philosophy  concerning  the  United  States  Senate.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  Senate  ought  to  be  a  somewhat  different  legisla- 
tive body  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  by  a  51-percent  vote,  a 
majority  can  prevail. 

But  our  Founding  Fathers  very  wisely  thought  that  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
a  little  different,  and  they  provided  that  the  Senate  should  have  other  rules, 
other  parliamentary  procedures,  including  the  requirement  of  more  than  51 
percent  to  conduct  its  business  under  certain  circumstances. 


2  While  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  February  20,  1975,  Vice  President  Rockefeller  ruled  that  a  reform 
measure,  changing  from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths  the  vote  needed  to  end  a  filibuster,  could  be  effected 
by  a  simple  majority. 
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I  expressed  those  views  to  the  Vice  President,  but  I  went  no  further,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  appropriate  for  me  to  go  any  further. 

Q.  To  just  follow  that  question  up,  do  you  think  that  it  is  going  to  be  harder 
for  you  to  get  your  programs  through  the  Congress  with  this  prospective  change 
in  the  filibuster  rule  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  any  more  difficult  to  get  the  programs 
through.  It  might  be  more  difficult  in  other  ways,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  get  the  programs  through. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  who  have  visited  former  President  Nixon 
in  recent  months  have  quoted  him  as  saying  that  he  would  like  to,  after  his  ill- 
ness is  over,  become  a  major  figure  in  the  Republican  Party  again.  Do  you  foresee 
any  time  in  the  future  when  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Republican  Party  to 
have  him  reemerge  as  a  leader  ? 

The  President.  I  think  any  comment  that  I  make  in  that  regard  is  inappro- 
priate at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Nixon  is  still  recovering  from  a  very  serious  ill- 
ness. And  for  me  to  speculate  down  the  road,  I  think,  is  unwise  at  this  point. 

TAX  REDUCTIONS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Simon  said  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
the  jobless  rate,  unemployment  rate,  could  rise  to  as  much  as  9  percent  before 
things  turned  around.  Now,  in  view  of  this,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  for  a 
larger  tax  reduction  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to  raise  it,  say,  $10  billion  or  some 
other  figure  ? 

The  President.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  doubts  that  it  will  go  to  9  percent. 
It  might.  But  without  commenting  on  whether  it  will  or  won't,  if  there  is  a 
need  for  a  greater  stimulant,  I  would  certainly  go  for  a  greater  tax  reduction  than 
for  increased  spending.  I  think  that  the  tax  reduction  route  is  a  lot  more 
desirable  than  just  increasing  spending  on  some  of  these  categorical  programs 
or  other  programs  that  really  do  not  help  the  individual  as  much  as  a  tax  reduc- 
tion which  would  put  money  back  in  his  pocket. 

I  believe  that  the  program  we  have,  as  it  appears  to  be  moving  through  the 
Congress,  is,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  moving  in  the  right  direction.  The  big 
problem  is  not  the  size  of  the  tax  reduction,  but  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Congress  is  acting  on  it  and  the  failure  of  the  Congress  thus  far  to  limit  the  tax 
reduction  to  something  that  can  be  enacted  into  law  quickly. 
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What  we  need  is  speed  and  a  figure  of  $16  to  $19  billion  in  tax  reduction.  If 
we  delay — and  I  hope  it  is  not — then  delay  is  more  of  a  problem  than  the  size. 

Q.  Sir,  in  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  House,  you  really  got  a  different  kind 
of  character  to  that  bill  than  the  one  you  proposed.  Theirs  has  a  greater  percent- 
age going  to  lower  income  groups,  and  yours  would  go  more  to  middle  and 
higher  income  groups.  Would  you  veto  a  bill  if  it  got  to  your  desk  in  the  form 
it  came  from  the  House,  or  how  would  you  feel  about  the  House  bill  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  wise  for  me  to  speculate  on  what  I  would  do 
with  the  House  bill.  It  does  have  to  go  through  the  Senate  committee,  it  does 
have  to  go  through  the  Senate  itself,  and  then  it  has  to  go  to  conference  and 
come  down  to  me.  For  me  to  speculate  at  this  stage,  I  think,  is  very  unwise. 

I  would  like  to  add  this,  however:  I  agree  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Simon,  who  testified  yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  there  ought  to  be  a  larger 
increase  for  the  middle-income  taxpayer.  I  think  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
was  much  too  limited.  It  didn't  give  a  sufficiently  large  rebate  or  tax  reduction 
to  the  middle-income  taxpayers,  and  those  people,  I  think,  deserve  a  break 
because  in  recent  years  they  have  gotten  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden  imposed 
on  them. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  wondering  if  you  agree,  sir,  with  Leon  Jaworski, 
who  feels  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  former  President  Nixon  to  tell  the 
truth  about  Watergate  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  give  any  advice  to 
Mr.  Nixon  on  that  matter  at  this  time.  A  fairly  comprehensive  story  has  been 
told  in  the  impeachment  hearings  in  the  House,  in  the  testimony  of  many,  many 
people  in  the  court  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  the  proper  place  for 
any  further  discussion  in  this  regard  is  in  the  court  system  of  the  United  States. 

TERRORIST  ATTACK  AT  TEL  AVIV 

[10.]  Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  last  night's  massacre  in  Tel  Aviv  will 
have  on  the  current  Kissinger  negotiations,  and  what  advice  would  you  give  to 
Israel  to  counteract  such  terrorist  attacks  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  answer  the  last  first.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  to  give  any  advice  to  Israel  or  any  other  nation  as  to  what  they  should  do  in 
circumstances  like  that.  I  hope  that  the  very  ill-advised  action,  the  terrorist 
action  in  Israel,  or  in  Tel  Aviv  last  night  was  absolutely  unwarranted  under  any 
circumstances.  I  condemn  it  because  I  think  it  is  not  only  inhumane  but  it  is 
the  wrong  way  to  try  and  resolve  the  difficult  problems  in  the  Middle  East. 
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I  would  hope  that  that  terrorist  activity  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
destroy  the  prospects  or  the  possibilities  for  further  peace  accomplishments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  on  that,  have  you  considered  asking  Israel  to 
become  part  of  NATO  ? 

The  President.  I  have  not. 

CAMBODIA 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  sounded  encouraged  about  the  prospect  for 
Cambodian  aid.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  you  think  the  chances 
are  now  of  it  being  passed  ? 

The  President.  They  are  certainly  better  than  they  were.  I  had  a  meeting 
this  morning  with  Senator  Sparkman  and  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Case.  They  want  to  help.  They  say  the  prospects  are  50-50.  But 
if  they  are  that,  I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  make  the  effort,  because  I  think 
the  stakes  are  very,  very  high  when  you  involve  the  innocent  people  who  are 
being  killed  in  Cambodia. 

Q.  May  I  follow  up?  If  the  Congress  does  not  provide  the  aid  and  the  Lon 
Nol  government  should  fall,  would  the  country  be  in  for  any  recrimination 
from  this  Administration  ?  Would  we  have  another  "who  lost  China"  debate, 
for  example  ? 

The  President.  I  first  would  hope  we  get  the  aid  and  the  government  is 
able  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  I  do  not  think — at  least  from  my  point  of  view — 
that  I  would  go  around  the  country  pointing  my  finger  at  anybody.  I  think  the 
facts  would  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  from  some  of  the  remarks  the  Senators  who  met  with  you 
today  made,  they  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  quite  in  as  much  agreement  as 
you  have  indicated,  but  Senator  Humphrey,  for  one,  asked,  as  part  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  you  spoke  of,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  seek  the  orderly  resigna- 
tion of  President  Lon  Nol. 

The  President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper  role  of  this  Government  to 
ask  the  head  of  another  state  to  resign.  I  said  in  my  opening  statement  that  we 
believe  that  the  settlement  ought  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  is  not  one  that  revolves 
around  any  one  individual.  And  I  would  hope  that  some  formula — some  in- 
dividuals on  both  sides  could  sit  down  and  negotiate  a  settlement  to  stop  the 
bloodshed. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up  ?  On  that,  are  you  saying  that  the  United  States  will 
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support  any  government,  no  matter  how  weak  or  corrupt,  in  a  situation  like 
this? 

The  President.  I  am  not  saying  we  would  support  any  government.  I  am 
saying  that  we  would  support  any  government  that  we  can  see  coming  out  of 
the  present  situation  or  the  negotiated  settlement. 

PROGRAMS   FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  on  unemployment  you  requested  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  public  service  jobs  to  run  through  mid-1976.3  Now,  your  advisers  mean- 
time keep  predicting  that  the  problem  will  improve  in  mid-75,  just  a  month  or 
two  from  now.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  requested  additional  manpower  training  funds  that 
I  requested  will  fully  fund  the  authorized  amount  that  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  We  believe  that  this  amount  is  needed  to  take  care  of  any 
potential  contingencies. 

We  think  there  will  be  an  improvement  toward  the  end  of  this  year  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  beginning  of  next  year  on  the  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  think  it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  be  prepared  for  any  adverse  developments. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  it  might  go  to  9.  Are  you  revising  upward  the 
figure  from  8.5  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  I  said  that  I  was  not  going  to  agree  to  any  figure, 
but  I  did  say  that  if  we  had  any  such  development,  the  better  way  to  solve  it 
would  be  for  a  further  tax  cut  rather  than  some  of  these  additional  spending 
programs,  and  the  most  important  thing  was  to  get  the  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively, quickly,  on  the  tax  bill.  I  am  very  disturbed  with  their  lack  of  affirmative 
action  as  quickly  as  I  think  it  should  come. 

OIL  PRICES 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  out  of  the  OPEC  summit  meeting  in  Algiers  today 
came  a  declaration  that  oil  prices  should  be  pegged  to  inflation  and  the  prices 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  products  they  buy.  Do  you  think  this  kind  of  inflation 
indexing  system  is  fair  ? 

The  President.  We  are  trying  to  organize  the  consuming  nations,  and  we 
have  been  quite  successful.  I  believe  that  once  that  organization  has  been  put 
together — and  it  is  well  along — that  we  should  sit  down  and  negotiate  any  mat- 
ters with  the  producing  nations. 

3  For  a  statement  by  the  White  House  Press  Secretary  summarizing  the  President's  observations  and  deci- 
sions following  a  meeting  with  economic  and  energy  advisers,  see  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  242). 
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I  personally  have  many  reservations  about  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
by  the  OPEC  organization.  I  think  the  best  way  for  us  to  answer  that  problem 
is  to  be  organized  and  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  speculate  in  advance. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  things  have  been  sort  of  piling. up  since  you  an- 
nounced your  $52  billion  prospective  deficit.  You  have  now  postponed  your  tax 
proposal  for  March  and  April.  You  have  put  out  $2  billion  for  highways,  another 
$2  billion  for  relief  jobs,  and  now  the  Congress  has  refused  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
food  stamps.  My  question  is  this:  Just  how  high  do  you  think  this  $52  billion 
deficit  is  going  to  go,  and  where  do  you  think  it  is  at  this  point  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  $52  billion  deficit  was  too  high,  in  my  judgment. 
We  did  our  best  to  keep  it  down,  and  the  Congress  so  far  has  added  substan- 
tially to  it  by  not  approving  the  recommended  rescissions  and  deferrals  that  I 
proposed. 

I  think  I  recommended  in  one  group  about  a  $950  million  rescission,  or 
deferral,  and  Congress  only  approved  about  $110  or  $120  million  of  that.  They 
have,  in  addition,  as  you  indicated,  added  about  $650  million  in  additional  food 
stamp  costs.  I  am  disturbed. 

And  I  will  continue  to  work  trying  to  convince  the  Congress  that  a  deficit  of 
$52  billion  is  too  much,  and  anything  above  that  is  very,  very  bad.  If  they  think 
the  way  to  stimulate  the  economy  is  to  blow  the  Federal  budget,  I  think  they 
are  wrong.  I  think  the  better  procedure,  if  we  need  any  additional  stimulant, 
is  through  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  Have  a  good  night. 

note:  President  Ford's  tenth  news  conference  began  Office  Building.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and 
at  7:31  p.m.  in  Room  450  at  the  Old  Executive       television. 

126 

Statement  on  Receiving  the  Final  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security.     March  7 ',  1975 

I  HAVE  received  today  the  final  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. I  concur  strongly  in  the  Council's  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  social  security  system. 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  recommendation  of  the  Council  calls  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  benefit  structure  so  that  future  benefits  will  maintain  a  con- 
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sistent  relationship  to  earnings  and  will  not  be  so  vulnerable  to  changes  in  the 
economy. 

Consequently,  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  present  to  me  a  series  of  proposals  for  stabilizing  the  benefit  structure. 
This  will  enable  me  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  early  as 
possible. 

Stabilization  of  the  benefit  structure,  however,  will  not  provide  all  the  addi- 
tional revenues  that  will  eventually  be  required  by  social  security.  While  exist- 
ing reserves  are  adequate  to  maintain  the  fund's  financial  integrity  for  the  next 
several  years,  I  want  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  system  into  the  21st  century. 
Therefore,  I  have  asked  the  Vice  President  to  have  the  Domestic  Council 
explore  alternative  approaches  to  financing  and  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  me. 

I  strongly  support  the  "earned  right"  principle  that  has  been  a  basic  feature 
of  social  security  since  its  inception  40  years  ago.  Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Advisory  Council's  specific  recommendation  calling  for  the  transfer  of  Medicare 
financing  from  the  social  security  trust  funds  to  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

note:  The  final  report  is  printed  in  H.  Doc.  94-75  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Rush  Moody,  Jr.     March  7,1975 

Dear  Rush: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  28,  and  it  is  with  a  special  sense  of  regret  that 
I  accept  your  resignation  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
effective  March  15, 1975,  as  you  requested. 

You  can  be  sure  I  understand  the  reasons  which  led  to  your  decision  and 
that  I  share  your  strong  conviction  in  the  urgent  need  to  review  and  change 
our  present  natural  gas  policies.  I  will  continue  to  support,  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible,  Congressional  action  deregulating  new  natural  gas.  I  recognize,  as  you 
do,  that  affirmative  legislation  on  this  matter  is  critical  to  our  goal  of  energy 
independence. 

While  we  will  be  sorry  to  lose  your  valued  counsel,  nevertheless,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  manner 
in  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  responsibilities  on  the  Commission.  Your  service 
has  been  distinguished  not  only  by  your  exceptional  ability,  but  also  by  your 
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genuine  concern  for  our  national  well-being.  Over  the  past  three  years,  your 
efforts  to  assure  a  better,  more  secure  life  for  all  Americans  have  earned  their 
gratitude  and  my  own  admiration. 

Now,  as  you  prepare  to  leave  government,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
willingness  to  serve  this  Administration  and  our  Nation.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
cooperation  and  support  and  extend  to  you  and  to  your  family  my  warmest 
good  wishes  for  every  success  and  happiness  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Rush  Moody,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Federal  Power  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20426] 


note:    Mr.   Moody's   letter   of   resignation   read   as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  offer,  most  respectfully,  notice  of  my  intention 
to  resign  my  Commission  effective  at  the  close  of 
business  on  March  15,  1975. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  for 
public  service  that  has  been  mine  since  Novem- 
ber 19,  1971.  I  have  decided,  however,  to  leave  the 
Commission  because  I  can  no  longer  participate  in 
a  regulatory  system  which  is  inflicting  grave  damage 
to  our  national  economic  structure. 

I  can  no  longer  accept  the  lack  of  leadership  of 
the  so-called  "energy  leaders"  in  Congress  who,  by 
their  refusal  to  recognize  the  failure  of  natural  gas 
regulation,  continue  to  deceive  the  American  people 
into  the  belief  that  wellhead  price  regulation  serves 
the  public  interest.  Nor  can  I  accept  the  view  that 
the  Commission  must,  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
change,  do  no  more  than  preside  over  the  demise 
of  the  interstate  natural  gas  market. 

As  I  am  sure  you  perceive,  the  gas  consumers  of 
this  country  have  been  betrayed  by  the  false  premise 
that  natural  gas  can  be  supplied  indefinitely  at 
rates  which  will  not  permit  replenishment  of  the 
sources  of  supply.  The  disruptive  effects  of  the 
twenty-year  Federal  effort  to  make  this  false 
premise  effective  are  now  being  felt  in  increasing 
dependence  on  imported  oil,  and  massive  curtail- 
ments of  natural  gas  service;  tragically,  the  worst 
effects  of  the  regulation-induced  natural  gas  short- 
age are  yet  to  come. 

So  long  as  I  am  a  Commissioner,  I  bear  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  effects  of  Commission  action.  Since 
I  now  believe  the  Commission,  because  of  legislative 


shackles,  is  incapable  of  decisive  action  to  avert 
further  deterioration  of  service  to  consumers,  and 
since  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Commerce  Committees  will  not  permit 
deregulation  proposals  to  move  out  of  Committee, 
I  am  no  longer  willing  to  share  responsibility  for 
what  will  ensue.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
those  Democrats  who  control  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  intend  to  give  us — in  place  of  regulatory 
reform — legislation  such  as  the  Stevenson  bill 
(S.  701)  or  the  Hollings  bill  (S.  692)  which  can 
only  operate  to  destroy  the  small  gas  supply  effort 
which  now  exists. 

Please  be  assured,  Mr.  President,  of  my  genuine 
appreciation  of  your  work  and  your  leadership  in 
the  field  of  regulatory  reform.  Your  Administration 
has  consistently  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort 
to  warn  the  American  people  that  natural  gas 
regulation  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  and 
destructive  of  a  vital  energy  supply.  In  these  efforts, 
you  have   my  complete   and   unqualified   support. 

I  wish  to  express  also  my  faith  in  your  ability 
to  lead  this  Nation  through  these  most  trying  and 
perilous  times.  If  only  a  semblance  of  bipartisan 
statesmanship  were  present  in  the  Congress,  to 
assist  and  support  and  sustain  your  efforts,  the 
time  of  disruption  and  peril  could  be  greatly 
shortened.  The  public  will  demand  this,  sooner  or 
later;  may  God  grant  that  it  come  sooner. 

You  have  my  gratitude,  and  that  of  my  family, 
for  your  service  to  this  country. 
Respectfully, 

Rush  Moody,  Jr. 

[Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United 
States,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500] 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
as  Secretary  of  Transportation.     March  7 ,  1975 

Mr.  Secretary: 

Before  making  an  observation  or  a  comment,  as  we  walked  in  I  couldn't 
help  but  note  that  back  in  1963  I  had  the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Secre- 
tary. Following  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  I  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  a  member  of  the  Warren  Commission.  And 
the  Commission,  under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Chief  Justice,  sought  out  the 
finest  lawyers  we  could  find.  And  one  who  was  recruited  to  be  on  the  staff  of 
the  Warren  Commission  was  our  now  about-to-be  Secretary  of  Commerce- 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  excuse  me.  I'm  not  switching  jobs  on  you;  I'm 
thinking  of  one  we  have  to  fill.  [Laughter] 

But  anyhow,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  then,  and  I  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  contribution  that  he  made  on  that  very  important  assignment. 

When  we  were  looking  for  a  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Bill  Coleman's 
name  was  right  at  the  top  of  the  list.  But  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  your  work  cut 
out  for  you.  The  policies  and  the  programs  of  your  department  will  play  a  very 
critical  role  as  this  Nation  proceeds  toward  energy  independence. 

Transportation  accounts  for  over  50  percent  of  our  total  petroleum  use.  To 
attain  the  goal  of  energy  independence,  we  need  strong  assistance  from  the 
transportation  sector. 

In  January,  I  signed  a  bill  making  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  man- 
datory. It  contains  tough  provisions  so  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  can 
ensure  strict  enforcement  by  the  respective  States.  The  State  governments  will 
soon  be  certifying  to  you  that  they  are  enforcing  the  speed  limit  prior  to  the 
future  release  of  Federal  highway  funds.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  limit  is  absolutely  essential.  It  will  save  lives  as  well  as  energy.  I  will  look  to 
you  for  stern  but  equitable  enforcement. 

You  will  also  be  working  closely  with  my  energy  and  environmental  advisers 
to  improve  the  fuel  efficiency  of  automobiles  produced  in  this  country.  I  am 
determined  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  40  percent  improvement  by  1979  in  the  energy 
efficiency  of  new  cars  sold  in  this  country. 

Another  important  part  of  our  transportation  program  affects  energy.  It  is 
the  National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  which  I  signed  in 
November  of  last  year.  I  worked  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  last  days  of 
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the  93d  Congress,  and  I  am  looking  to  you  for  vigorous  implementation.  It 
provides  $11 1/2  billion  over  the  next  6  years  for  mass  transit.  This  means  that  we 
will  be  spending  in  the  next  fiscal  year  almost  70  percent  more  Federal  funds 
for  mass  transit  than  we  spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

We  must  take  steps,  of  course,  to  save  the  Nation's  railroads.  The  United 
States  desperately  needs  its  railroads  to  transport  the  vast  quantity  of  goods  in 
a  fuel-efficient  manner  necessary  for  our  economy  to  survive  and  to  prosper. 
Railroads  are  an  important  mover  of  energy,  especially  coal,  and  we  will  need 
to  double  our  coal  production  by  1985.  Railroads  obviously  will  play  a  major  role 
in  helping  us  to  obtain  our  energy  objectives. 

Working  with  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  plan  to  submit  to  the  Congress  over  the 
next  several  weeks  very  important  legislation  in  the  transportation  area.  I  will 
propose  a  new  highway  bill,  which  will  set  forth  a  revised  highway  program 
through  the  year  1980.  Also,  the  Federal  airport  program  expires  on  June  30. 
I  will  propose  major  revision  in  the  airport  and  aviation  programs. 

Another  important  legislative  initiative  which  the  Administration  will  be 
submitting  to  the  Congress  concerns  reforms  of  the  economic  regulation  of 
transportation  by  the  independent  Federal  agencies.  Regulatory  reform  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  which  inflicts  the  Nation.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  inflation  caused  by  Government  requirements. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  into  one  of  the  toughest 
Cabinet  posts  in  our  Government  and  to  wish  you  success  as  we  work  together. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  still  want  the  job — [laughter] — I  will  ask  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall  to  please  administer  the  oath. 

[Following  his  swearing  in  by  Thurgood  Marshall,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Secretary  Coleman  responded  to  the  President's  remarks.  The  President  then  resumed 
speaking.] 

We  will  leave  here  now,  but  in  the  State  Dining  Room  there  will  be  some 
refreshments.  And  I  do  invite  all  of  you  to  join  Bill  and  Mrs.  Coleman  and  the 
other  guests  in  the  State  Dining  Room. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:10  p.m.  in  the        in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.   Secretary   Cole-       ments  (vol.  11,  p.  252). 
man's  response  to  the  President's  remarks  is  printed 
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Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  Republican  National 

Leadership  Conference.     March  7,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mary  Louise.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
my  good  friends  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  all  of  you 
wonderful  Republicans — 2,751  of  you: 

I  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  welcome.  I  do  want  to  thank  you,  Mary  Louise, 
and  Dick  as  well,  for  the  superb  job  that  has  been  done  by  the  national  commit- 
tee in  making  this  tremendous  evening  and  this  wonderful  conference  possible. 
I  think  we  all  owe  to  her  and  to  Dick  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

You  know,  we  have  had  a  very  good  day  today.  I  haven't  followed  by  the 
minute  what  you  have  been  doing,  but  I  must  say  that  we  had  one  of  the  finest, 
nicest,  best  swearing  ins  of  a  Cabinet  officer  today  with  the  swearing  in  of  Bill 
Coleman  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

To  come  from  that  wonderful  occasion  at  the  White  House  to  a  meeting  of 
this  kind  tonight  really  gives  me  a  rejuvenation  and  extra  faith  that  we  are  the 
party  that  can  do  the  best  job  in  leading  this  Nation. 

I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  Mary  Louise  has  been  spending  more  and  more 
of  her  time  talking  to  large  groups  like  this.  Then  again,  her  counterpart,  Bob 
Strauss,  the  Democratic  national  chairman,  has  been  spending  more  and  more 
of  his  time  talking  to  large  groups — not  audiences,  but  candidates  for  President. 
[Laughter] 

Tonight,  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  thank  you  all  for  your  wonderful 
kindness,  your  enthusiasm,  and  your  continuing  support.  And  may  I  say  with 
deep  regret,  unfortunately,  Betty  couldn't  be  here  tonight.  She  wanted  to  be 
here;  she  is  here  in  spirit;  but  she  has  got  one  of  these  very  uncomfortable  pinched 
nerves  in  her  neck,  and  every  once  in  a  while,  when  she  wants  to  do  the  things 
she  wants  to  do  most,  it  always  acts  up.  So,  she  is  here  in  spirit.  She  asked  me 
to  say  hello  to  you  and  thank  you  for  your  wonderful  support. 

But  you  know,  I  can't  say  strongly  enough  how  good  it  feels  to  be  among 
so  many  good,  veto-proof  friends.  [Laughter] 

The  time  you  are  spending  in  Washington  is  very  important  for  me,  for  you, 
but  most  importantly,  for  our  country.  The  strength,  the  enthusiasm,  the  know- 
how  that  you  have,  that  you  have  shown  here  by  your  participation  in  this 
conference,  is  proof  that  creative,  active,  winning  Republicans  will  never  be  an 
endangered  species. 
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If  what  I  hear  from  Mary  Louise  and  others  is  correct — and  I  assume  it  is — 
many  in  this  audience  are  new  at  meetings  of  this  sort.  I  was  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  dinner  with  some  of  those  who — either  lucky  or  un- 
lucky— have  the  prerogative  of  sitting  at  the  head  table.  And  I  congratulate  you 
and  thank  you  for  having  spent  your  own  money  to  come  here.  [Laughter] 
The  new  energy  you  are  generating  will  obviously  be  felt  very  distinctly  through- 
out the  Republican  Party.  Your  involvement  and  your  dedication,  I  hope,  from 
the  inspiration  of  this  meeting,  will  grow.  And  the  net  result  is  that  our  Na- 
tion— and  that  is  the  important  thing — will  be  the  beneficiary. 

I  have  read  about,  heard  about,  your  program.  It  is  extremely  impressive. 
You  have  had  the  broadest  spectrum — or  will  have  before  you  are  through — 
of  individuals  and  philosophies  within  our  party.  And  I  wish  to  commend  Mary 
Louise  and  her  coworkers  for  putting  such  an  important  emphasis  on  the 
"nuts  and  bolts"  which  bind  our  party  structure  together. 

I  couldn't  help  but  repeat  at  this  time  the  delight  that  I  had  that  10  of  your 
colleagues  selected  at  random  have  joined  us  at  the  head  table,  because  in  all 
honesty,  I  think  this  symbolizes  the  new  and  broader  base  that  our  party  seeks. 

You  know,  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  before 
a  Republican  meeting  similar  to  this  in  Chicago.  I  said  then  that  we  must  never 
again  permit  an  elite  group  or  an  elite  guard  serving  a  single  purpose  to  exclude 
and  to  ignore  the  regular  party  organization.  And  I  renew  that  pledge  to  you 
here  tonight. 

Then,  as  now,  I  felt  that  working  through  and  with  the  established  party  struc- 
ture is  the  right  way  to  go.  New  election  reforms,  particularly  those  dealing  with 
finances,  validate  the  policy  that  I  advocated  a  year  ago. 

They  do  not  rule  out  committees  and  other  voluntary  organizations  or  groups 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  party  structure.  But  they  do  tend  to  favor  the 
two-party  system  in  which  I  have  always  profoundly  believed. 

As  to  my  role  in  the  Republican  Party,  you  can  be  sure  that  whenever  it  is 
proper — and  I  stress  that  point — I  intend  to  exert  my  efforts  on  behalf  of  good 
Republican  candidates  and  the  rebuilding  of  Republicanism  to  the  fullest,  con- 
sistent with  my  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  the  demands  and  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  can 
impose  certain  limitations  on  my  political  activities.  But  I  pledge  to  you  now 
that  I  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  1976  campaign,  not  only  for  the  Presidency 
but  on  behalf  of  Republican  candidates  for  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  add  that  my  efforts  will  include  candidates  for  the  governorships  and 
other  elective  offices  across  the  United  States.  I  think  many  of  you  in  this 
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audience  know  that  I  have  been  doing  this  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  am 
too  old  to  change  good  habits  now. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  work  closely  with  Mary  Louise,  Guy  Vander  Jagt  in 
the  House  races,  Ted  Stevens  in  the  Senate  races,  with  Kit  Bond  in  the  guber- 
natorial races,  and  with  our  party  chairmen — how  do  we  say  it  now,  national 
committeepersons — [laughter] — in  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  our  wonderful  territories  around 
the  world. 

But  you  and  I  know  one  fundamental  fact:  The  greatest  contribution  that  I 
can  make  to  the  country  and  to  the  Republican  Party  will  be  to  make  solid 
progress  in  solving  our  national  problems,  particularly  our  domestic  problems, 
but  equally  important,  our  international  problems.  I  intend  to  do  just  that. 

As  to  my  own  plans,  I  can  tell  you  tonight  without  equivocation  that  I  fully 
intend  to  seek  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  as  its  candidate  for 
President  in  1976. 

I  think  any  of  you  who  know  me  reasonably  well  know  that  I  am  not  a  very 
subtle  person.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  "iffy"  about  that  statement.  I  intend 
to  seek  the  nomination.  I  intend  to  win.  I  intend  to  run  for  President.  And  I 
intend  to  win  that  also. 

Of  course — and  this  is  most  important — I  will  need  your  help,  and  so  will  all 
other  Republican  candidates  in  1975  and  1976.  But  before  we  get  into  1976,  we 
have  10  more  months  of  1975.  As  I  look  at  the  spectrum,  they  are  very,  very 
crucial. 

I  have  laid  before  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  fully  detailed  programs 
to  reverse  the  recession,  to  contain  our  recently  raging  inflation,  and  to  start 
freeing  us  from  the  threat  of  oil  blackmail. 

Although  the  response  at  first  was  deadly  slow,  a  sense  of  greater  urgency  may 
now  be  arriving  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  for  that  we  can  all  be  very  grateful.  But 
let  me  say  without  any  equivocation  I  am  going  to  keep  the  heat  on,  at  least  to 
68  degrees.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  Americans  are  today  demanding  action.  They  are  rightfully  fear- 
ful that  some  people  in  Washington  are  so  insulated  that  they  don't  know  the 
desperation  of  being  jobless  or  of  living  on  an  inadequate  income  or  pensions 
that  can't  catch  up  with  runaway  inflation. 

Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  get  a  grip  on  inflation,  but  unemployment 
is  far  too  high.  The  problems  which  desperately  need  to  be  dealt  with  have  been 
growing  for  some  time. 
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So,  I  ask  my  Democratic  friends,  who  are  in  massive  control  of  the  Congress: 
Where  are  the  tough,  coordinated,  comprehensive  programs  which  our  urgent 
and  interrelated  economic  and  energy  problems  demand  ?  A  piece  here,  a  little 
touch  there — they  don't  add  up  to  an  effective  total  program.  They  are  totally 
inadequate. 

So,  I  say  in  all  sincerity  to  my  critics  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere:  If  you 
don't  like  my  program,  show  me  a  better  one. 

Even  on  something  so  widely  supported  as  a  stimulative  tax  cut,  which  by  all 
standards  ought  to  be  something  easy  for  the  Congress  to  enact,  there  has  been 
the  kind  of  delay  that  is  totally  inexcusable. 

Extremely  difficult  choices  must  be  made  this  year  and  in  succeeding  years 
by  the  Congress  to  limit  the  growth  of  Federal  budgets  and  Federal  deficits.  But 
the  results,  so  far,  from  Capitol  Hill  are  very  disappointing. 

Unless  Members  of  Congress  have  the  political  courage  to  cut  back  or  cut 
out  various  well-intentioned  programs,  we  will  soon  come  to  a  point,  by  simple 
arithmetic,  where  half,  just  half,  of  this  country's  entire  gross  national  product 
will  be  taken  by  our  various  levels  of  government.  Already— and  this  is  hard 
to  believe — we  are  spending  approximately  one-third  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  support  government  at  all  levels. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  trend  could  destroy  the  fundamental  free- 
enterprise  character  of  this  country  and  the  economic  incentives  which  have 
made  us  the  leader  of  the  industrialized  democracies. 

I  believe  that  only  a  revitalized  Republican  leadership  in  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment can  change  this  distressing  course.  The  accumulated  actions  of  some  38 
years  of  Democratic-controlled  Congress  out  of  the  last  42  years  will  not  be 
reversed  by  this  Congress.  I  don't  intend  to  turn  in  my  key  to  the  White  House 
until  we  have  reversed  this  trend. 

Now,  it  can  be  argued  by  some  that  because  our  national  problems  are  so 
serious,  we  should  not  be  wasting  time  on  the  problems  of  our  party — or  any 
other  party.  Yet  it  is  precisely  because  of  our  national  problems  that  it  is  essential 
to  look  to  our  party  and  its  revitalization  everywhere. 

I  know  what  the  polls  show  as  well  as  you,  and  I  say  with  all  the  conviction 
that  I  can  command:  The  standing  of  our  party  has  hit  its  lowest  point,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  it  is  going  upward  from  this  point  at  this  gathering. 

But  let's  be  honest  about  it.  If  we  fail  to  rebuild  effectively,  the  cost  would  not 
be  measured  by  the  fate  of  the  Republican  Party  itself.  It  would  be  measured, 
more  importantly,  by  the  deprivation  of  a  basic  right  of  all  Americans,  a  free 
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choice  in  politics.  It  would  be  measured  by  the  death  of  the  effective  two-party 
system,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 

In  far  too  many  cities  and  counties,  and  even  some  States;  there  is  still  virtually 
one-party  rule.  Voters  can  only  ratify  the  decisions  of  the  single  surviving  party. 
And  in  far  too  many  of  the  same  areas,  corruption  and  abuse  march  hand-in- 
hand  with  one-party  misrule. 

The  abiding  virtues  of  a  strong  two-party  system  are  threefold :  First,  it  pro- 
vides a  continuing  choice.  Second,  the  system  forces  the  maximum  of  accom- 
modation and  compromise,  instead  of  promoting  stalemates  encouraged  by 
splinter  parties.  Third,  the  system  excludes  the  fanatic  factions  which  cannot  be 
accommodated,  but  includes  the  broadest  range  of  reasonable  differences  and, 
thus,  holds  both  major  parties  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  public  opinion  in 
this  great  country. 

To  make  sure  that  Republicans  are  really  on  the  rise,  we  must  make  some 
practical  changes  in  our  political  ways — not  in  principles,  but  in  approaches. 

As  a  starter,  we  must  discard  the  attitude  of  exclusiveness  that  has  kept  the 
Republican  Party's  door  closed  too  often — [applause].  With  your  indulgence, 
may  I  make  a  final  comment  on  that  sentence.  We  must  discard  the  attitude  of 
exclusiveness  that  has  kept  the  Republican  Party's  door  closed  too  often  while  we 
give  speeches  about  keeping  it  open. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  erect  a  tent  that  is  big  enough  for  all  who  care  about 
this  great  country  and  believe  in  the  Republican  Party  enough  to  work  through 
it  for  common  goals. 

This  tent,  as  I  see  it,  must  also  be  kept  open  to  the  growing  number  of 
independent  voters  who  refuse  to  wear  any  party  label,  but  who  will  support 
strong  candidates  and  good  programs  that  we  as  a  party  can  have  and  will 
present.  These  voters  must  be  welcomed  and  won  to  our  cause. 

We  must  be  prepared,  then,  to  overcome  the  cynicism  of  voters  by  offering 
candidates  of  outstanding  ability  and  rock-hard  integrity.  We  must  also  build 
a  party  that  works  all  the  time.  It  must  be  more  than  a  preelection  force  that 
goes  out  of  business  after  the  votes  are  counted  on  election  day.  And  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  we  must  demonstrate  conclusively  that,  as  a  party,  we 
care  about  people — that  we  care  about  people  first,  last,  and  always,  and  always 
will. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  attitudes  of  the  American  people  have  changed 
about  government  in  general  and  politics  in  particular. 

Years  of  war,  three  major  assassinations,  official  duplicity,  and  rapid  and 
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shocking  changes  in  this  Nation's  social  and  political  structure  have  combined 
with  instant  communications  to  erode  old  views  and  old  loyalties.  People  have 
begun  to  tune  out  political  parties  and  politics  as  usual. 

One  tragic  measure  of  this  is  the  dismal  record  of  voting  in  last  November's 
election.  According  to  a  national  sampling  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  bare 
21  percent  of  persons  18  to  20  years  old  bothered  to  go  to  the  polls. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary.  Fewer  than  half  of  the  persons  of  the  voting  age  in 
this  country  in  1974  actually  cast  a  ballot  for  or  against  any  person  or  any 
political  party.  The  actual  figure  was  only  44  percent.  The  same  sampling  showed 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  citizens  eligible  to  vote  had  not  even  registered* 
It  is  unbelievable.  When  you  compare  our  record  with  that  of  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  we  have  done  very  badly. 

Yet,  the  figures  I  have  cited  provide  us  with  a  rough  roadmap  toward  the 
route  of  fundamental  party  reform.  If  nearly  80  percent  of  the  18  to  20  year  olds 
did  not  vote  the  last  time,  then  obviously  they  should  be  a  priority  target  for 
our  party  and  our  candidates  in  the  next  election.  I  happen  to  think,  with  the 
right  candidates  and  the  right  programs,  the  right  ideology,  that  is  a  most  fertile 
field. 

I  know  at  first  hand  that  many  of  you  here  tonight  enlisted  volunteers  from 
this  very  large  age  group,  who  proved  to  be  among  the  best  and  the  most  capable 
workers  that  you  had  in  the  campaigns  in  which  all  of  you  were  involved.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  we  need  more,  not  less,  of  these  young  idealists  who  have 
the  biggest  stake  in  our  Nation's  future.  Let's  bring  them  in. 

Our  Republican  Party  program  for  reform  must  recognize  that  chronic 
nonvoters,  as  well  as  voters,  just  aren't  buying  the  old  idea  that  virtue  and 
wisdom  are  the  monopoly  of  one  political  party  or  the  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  staying  home  last  November,  more  than  half  of  the  people  in  this 
country  said,  in  effect,  a  plague  on  both  your  parties.  As  a  result — and  this  is 
the  true  tragedy  of  the  situation  today — as  a  result,  we  are  governed  today  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority. 

Thus,  the  magnitude  of  our  job — yours  and  mine  and  millions  like  us— 
must  not  be  measured  solely  within  our  own  party,  but  within  the  larger  scope 
of  what  is  good  for  the  Nation  in  its  long-range  future. 

Our  first  and  most  urgent  task  is  to  work  together  to  restore  the  full  trust  of 
our  fellow  Americans  in  the  ongoing  experiment  of  self-government. 

Let  last  November  mark  not  merely  the  low  point  of  our  party  but  also  the 
upturn  of  the  basic  trust  and  good  will  we  must  have  for  [one]  another,  for  our 
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system  of  politics  and  government,  and  above  all,  for  the  future  of  this  great 
Republic. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:20  p.m.  in  the  sentative  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  chairman,  National  Re- 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton  publican  Congressional  Committee;  Senator  Ted 
Hotel.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Mary  Louise  Stevens,  chairman,  National  Republican  Senate  Corn- 
Smith,  chairman,  and  Richard  D.  Obenshain,  co-  mittee;  and  Gov.  Christopher  Bond  of  Missouri, 
chairman,  Republican  National  Committee;  Repre-  chairman,   Republican   Governors'   Association. 
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Message  on  the  Observance  of  Black  Press  Week. 
March  10,  1975 

AS  WE  approach  the  celebration  of  our  national  bicentennial,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  black  press  in  our  country.  Since  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century,  America's  black  newspapers  have  championed  the  cause  of  equal 
opportunity  and  justice.  They  have  staunchly  defended  the  very  principles  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded  and  sought  full  expression  for  those  principles 
in  our  daily  lives. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  countless  fellow  citizens  during  this  observance 
in  giving  special  recognition  to  the  crucial  role  of  the  black  press  in  perpetuating 
and  preserving  the  legacy  of  freedom  we  cherish. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  Black  Press  Week,  sponsored  by  the  National  Negro  Publishers  Association,  was  observed  March  10- 
16,1975. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Carla  A.  Hills  as  Secretary  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.     March  10,  1975 

Carla,  Rod  Hills,  Mr.  Justice  White,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Hills  family,  and  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  in  very  good  company  in  welcoming  Carla  into  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Carla,  Mr.  Justice  White— who  is  about 
to  administer  the  oath— HUD  Under  Secretary  Jim  Mitchell,  and  I  are  all 
graduates  of  the  Yale  Law  School. 

Maybe  I  better  not  say  that  too  loudly.  I  can  imagine  a  dozen  other  prospects 
starting  to  practice  "The  Whiff  enpoof  Song."  [Laughter] 
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The  job  facing  the  new  Secretary,  of  course,  is  an  immense  responsibility. 
She  assumes  this  great  responsibility  of  administering  this  important  depart- 
ment at  a  time  of  recession  in  the  housing  industry.  However,  she  has  the  unique 
skills  and  dedication  which  are  vital  in  helping  us  move  through  a  very  difficult 
time  in  the  productivity  and  the  vitality  in  the  housing  and  urban  development 
areas. 

Carla  has  a  tough  act  to  follow.  Her  very  capable  predecessor  at  HUD,  Jim 
Lynn,  was  instrumental  in  achieving,  with  the  Members  of  Congress,  passage 
of  the  historic  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  sign  into  law  last  August.  One  of  Carla's  major  jobs  will  be 
to  implement  this  massive  and,  I  believe,  progressive  program. 

Incidentally,  Carla's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  $7.1  billion.  That  is 
$1.6  billion  more  than  was  given  to  her  predecessor  Jim  Lynn.  Now,  if  that 
does  not  dispose  of  male  chauvinism,  nothing  will.  [Laughter] 

Senator  Sparkman,  who  in  the  last  Congress  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  calls  this  act  the  most  significant  in  the 
field  of  housing  legislation  since  1934.  It  will  be  of  tremendous  value  in  restor- 
ing our  locally  elected  officials'  decisionmaking  authority  in  the  housing  and 
community  development  fields  and  in  broadening  the  opportunities  for 
individual  home  ownership. 

Restoration  of  the  housing  market  is  imperative.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
new  Cabinet  officer  is  equal  to  that  difficult  challenge  and  others  which  will 
confront  her. 

She  is  a  distinguished  attorney  and  author  and  has  served  us  mostly  ably  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
She  earned  unanimous  praise  for  her  administrative  ability  as  well  as  her  legal 
talents.  Her  intellectual  credentials  have  been  demonstrated  by  her  achieve- 
ments in  professional  and  civic  affairs. 

Of  course,  Carla  will  not  be  alone  in  the  task  facing  her — spending  all  of  that 
money.  She  has  an  excellent  department  to  work  with  at  HUD.  And  I  am 
completely  optimistic  about  the  future  of  that  agency  under  her  leadership. 

So,  from  this  moment  on,  let  me  make  one  final  suggestion.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  any  problems,  or  any  concerns  about  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, don't  come  to  me — head  for  the  Hills.  [Laughter] 

Carla,  we  welcome  you  aboard,  and  Mr.  Justice  White  will  now  proceed 
with  the  administering  of  the  oath. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  in  the  Secretary  Hills'   response  to  the  President's  re- 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Byron  R.  White,  marks   is   printed   in  the  Weekly   Compilation  of 
Associate   Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,   adminis-  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  259). 
tered  the  oath  of  office. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Laurence  H.  Silberman.     March  12,  1975 


Dear  Larry: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  21,  and  it  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Deputy  Attorney  General,  effective  upon  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  your  successor,  as  you  requested. 

In  doing  so,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  your  dedicated  service  to  our  Nation  and  to  my  Administration.  Through- 
out your  career  in  government,  you  have  brought  to  each  of  your  many  challeng- 
ing responsibilities  great  energy,  skill  and  high  professional  integrity.  I  have  had 
many  occasions,  particularly  during  this  past  difficult  period  of  transition,  to 
admire  these  qualities  and  to  seek  your  valued  counsel.  Your  devotion  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  throughout  our  land,  and  your  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  all  your  fellow  citizens  and  my  own  deep  respect. 

Betty  joins  me  in  extending  to  Ricki  and  you  our  warmest  good  wishes  for 
the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Laurence  H.  Silberman,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.C.] 


note:  Mr.  Silberman's  letter  of  resignation  read  as 
follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  herewith  tender  my  resignation,  effective  upon 
the  appointment  of  my  successor. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  to  serve  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  any  capacity  but  I  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  to  have  worked  in  your 
Administration.  Your  candor,  decency  and  leader- 
ship have  created  an  atmosphere  throughout  gov- 


ernment which  is  vitally  important  to  our  nation  in 
these  critical  times. 

I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Ford  every  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 
Respectfully, 

Laurence  H.   Silberman 
Deputy  Attorney  General 

[The  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  20500] 
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Memorandum  on  Budget  Rescissions  and  Deferrals. 

March  12,  1975 

Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 
Subject:  Rescissions  and  Deferrals 

When  my  first  special  message  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  last  September,  I  asked  each  of  you  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  to  gain  the  necessary  acceptance  of  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  that 
would  be  transmitted. 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  rescission  bill  passed  by  the  93rd  Congress  last 
December  did  not  support  rescission  of  more  than  $540  million  of  budget  au- 
thority and,  therefore,  is  resulting  in  unnecessary  Federal  spending.  I  later  noted 
in  my  Budget  message  that  "while  recommending  temporary  measures  to  help 
the  economy  and  to  provide  greater  assistance  to  the  unemployed,  I  have  sought, 
on  an  item-by-item  basis,  to  eliminate  non-essential  spending  and  avoid  commit- 
ment to  excessive  growth  of  Federal  spending  in  the  long  run." 

The  action  about  to  be  taken  by  the  94th  Congress  on  rescissions  proposed  last 
November  may  result  in  full  or  partial  rejection  of  25  rescissions  and  more  than 
$440  million  of  budget  authority. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  persuading  the  Congress  that  our  case  is  sound. 
The  reductions  I  have  proposed  are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  assessment 
as  part  of  my  review  of  all  Federal  programs.  Restraint  on  the  growth  of  total 
Federal  spending  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  commitment  to  excessive  growth 
of  Federal  spending  and  a  resumption  of  inflationary  pressures  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  sure  I  can  count  on  you  and  your  staff  to  not  only  defend  but  also  to 
vigorously  advocate  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  I  have  proposed  and  will 
propose  in  the  future. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Marking  the  Issuance  of  a  Commemorative 
Stamp  on  Collective  Bargaining.     March  13,1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Ted.  Mr.  Winspisinger,  Ted  Klassen,  Ben  Bailar,  Bill 
Usery,  the  two  really  honored  guests  here  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  really  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
by,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  and  meet  each  and 
every  one  of  you  individually. 

I  happen  to  think  that  what  you  represent  is  a  most  important  ingredient  in 
our  society  here  today.  I  think  all  of  you  know,  even  better  than  I,  that  our 
American  system  of  free  collective  bargaining  is  very  uniquely  deserving  of  this 
special  honor  it  is  receiving  through  the  issuance  of  this  stamp. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  as  I  visited  and  traveled  throughout  the  world 
and  as  I  have  read  history — as  all  of  you  and  many  others  have — history  has 
shown  that  only  where  there  is  free  collective  bargaining  is  there  a  free  society. 

The  stamp's  theme,  "Out  of  conflict .  .  .  accord,"  is  one  to  which  every  citizen 
can  subscribe.  The  fact  that  we  have  developed  a  strong,  flexible  collective  bar- 
gaining system  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  of  both 
labor  and  management  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  building  a  better  and 
better  America. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  need  to  build  a  better  America  today.  We 
need  courage,  we  need  patience — courage  to  face  the  vital  issues  before  us  and 
patience  to  work  out  just  solutions. 

Our  people  cannot  live  on  islands  of  self-interest.  We  must  build  bridges  and 
communicate  our  agreements  as  well  as  our  disagreements.  Only  then  can  we 
honestly  solve  the  Nation's  problems.  And  those  problems  are  tremendous. 
Those  problems  need  our  total  dedication  as  we  move  ahead. 

One  of  the  longest  and  sturdiest  bridges  in  this  land  is  collective  bargaining. 
Today,  more  than  ever  in  the  past  three  decades,  there  are  really  three  parties 
at  each  bargaining  table — management  on  the  one  hand,  labor  on  the  other,  and 
the  third,  our  national  welfare. 

There  is  an  ever-growing  responsibility  on  two  sides  for  restraint  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  third  party — our  national  interest.  I  most  sincerely  ask  all  of  you  here 
this  evening,  and  all  members  of  labor  and  management  teams  around  the 
country,  to  remember  that  there  is  a  silent  partner  sitting  down  with  you  at  each 
bargaining  session,  your  fellow  citizens  everywhere. 
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Let's  try  to  remember,  as  we  can,  bearing  each  individual's  respective  responsi- 
bility, America's  interests,  and  the  search  for  social  as  well  as  economic  prog- 
ress— our  objectives,  yours  as  well  as  mine,  are  as  old  as  human  nature.  Each 
man  and  each  woman  are  the  roots  of  his  or  her  own  survival. 

So,  it  is  so  true  in  democracy.  Democracy  has  within  it  the  roots,  as  well  as 
the  strengths,  to  save  itself.  And  that  strength  is  national  unity  and  a  strong, 
strong  national  purpose. 

Many  Americans  see  precious  little  advantage  in  the  Nation  in  the  debate  and 
the  delay  that  has  characterized  Washington  in  the  past  several  months.  Rather, 
they  are  convinced  that  action,  concerted  action,  is  now  precious  to  our  country 
and  may,  in  the  long,  long  run,  prove  priceless. 

It  is  said  that  an  atmosphere  of  compromise  now  pervades  Washington.  I 
believe  that  is  correct  and  that  is  good,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  mood  develop 
into  a  movement,  into  agreement  as  well  as  action  for  America. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  travel  around  the  country,  as  I  read  the  mail,  and  as  I  talk 
to  people  here  in  Washington,  Americans  see  delay,  Americans  see  division, 
lack  of  concerted  action,  and  they  don't  like  it.  They  want  to  see  some  collective 
bargaining  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  their  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  said,  for  example,  that  I  am  willing  to  compromise  on  a  tax  cut,  and  I 
repeat  here  this  evening  that  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  achieve  some  com- 
promise in  this  area.  However,  it  is  also  my  observation  that  the  American 
people  will  not  stand  still  for  a  government  that  is  standing  still. 

The  American  people,  for  example,  want  a  tax  cut  now.  I  think  more  of  us 
ought  to  start  listening  to  America  instead  of  listening  to  ourselves  here  in 
Washington. 

It  is  my  further  observation  that  I  hear  America  calling  for  action,  reasonable 
action  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  I  suggest  in  the  tax  cut  area  action  by 
the  end  of  March,  this  year. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  and  deep  conviction  that  we  ought  to  get  to  work.  Let 
us  give  recession  and  unemployment  a  new  "one-two,"  the  President  and  the 
Congress  hitting  both  of  them  simultaneously. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  do  so,  we  will  put  all  our  workers  back  to  work  so 
free  collective  bargaining  can  flourish  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[At  this  point,  Postmaster  General  Benjamin  F.  Bailar  presented  the  President  with  the  first 
folio  of  the  commemorative  stamp.  The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 
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Thank  you,  Ben.  Will  you  all  sit  down  and  let  me  make  an  observation.  I  was 
looking  in  the  office — I  have  a  little  private  office  over  the  Oval  Office — at  a 
stamp  collection  that  was  started  in  our  family  a  good  many  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  stamp  collection  book  that  was  given  to  me  by 
an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  given  to  me  in  1922,  which  they  had  started  in  Argentina 
when  they  were  stationed  there  with  an  American  company  in  1912. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is  worth — I  am  not  that  knowledgeable — but  a  collection 
of  stamps,  I  think,  is  a  great,  great  hobby.  I  have  been  collecting  things  in  this 
area.  And  at  some  time  in  the  future  I  am  going  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  them  and 
really  get  the  benefit  from  the  great  causes  and  things  that  they  represent. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Ben,  for  your  thoughtfulness  and  your  expression  on 
this  occasion.  This  will  be  one  thing  that  I  will  remember  for  a  long  time,  and 
very  deeply. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  p.m.  in  the  Con-  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

gressional  Room  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  at  the  Service. 

dinner  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Collective  Bar-  The  "honored  guests"  to  whom  the  President  re- 
gaining and  Group  Relations,  Inc.,  of  New  York  ferred  were  Bob  Hallock,  designer  of  the  corn- 
City,  memorative  stamp,  and  George  Segal,  whose 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  William  W.  sculpture  honoring  collective  bargaining  was  un- 
Winspisinger,  president,  and  Elmer  T.  Klassen,  veiled  at  the  dinner  and  was  presented  to  the  U.S. 
chairman   of  the   institute,   and   W.   J.   Usery,   Jr.,  Government. 
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of  the  National  Newspaper  Association.     March  14,  1975 

IT  IS  nice  to  see  you  all,  and  it  is  very,  very  nice  to  have  you  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  East  Room. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  meet  here  in  the  East  Room  to 
chat  for  a  few  minutes  about  some  of  our  Nation's  problems.  As  I  think  most  of 
you  know,  the  East  Room  is  very,  very  rich  in  history  in  our  National  Capital. 
This  famous  room  is  full  of  happy  as  well  as  sad  moments  in  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents of  this  house  and  in  this  Nation's  past. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  first  First  Lady  in  this  house  was 
Abigail  Adams,  who  wrote  her  family  of  hanging  laundry  in  this  room  and  the 
problems  of  the  new  Federal  City.  Mrs.  Adams  sent  news  to  her  family  of  the 
large  and  small  problems  that  she  faced  as  First  Lady— the  same  kind  of  news, 
I  might  add,  that  you  in  this  room  share  with  your  readers  back  home. 
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I  have  some  very  fond  memories  of  non-metropolitan  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers in  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan,  which  was,  of  course,  the  district  that 
I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  representing  for  over  25  years.  During  the  var- 
ious Congressional  campaigns  that  I  had — 13  in  all — I  advertised  very,  very 
heavily,  with  good  results — [laughter]— which  I  think  is  a  tribute  to  the  impact 
that  all  of  you  in  your  respective  communities  has  on  the  people  that  you 
represent. 

I  know  firsthand  that  the  weekly  newspaper  or  the  daily  newspaper  in  a 
suburban  area  is  the  best  means  of  communication,  and  I  have  been  in  many 
homes  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  small  towns  where  the  paper  that  came  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  was  still  good  reading  material  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. [Laughter] 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  in  the  number  of  suburban  newspapers,  I  think, 
reflects  the  importance  of  this  brand  of  personal  journalism.  In  an  age  of  mass 
communications,  you  are  in  the  business — and  fortunately— the  business  of  local 
communications.  It  is  my  judgment,  as  I  expressed  a  moment  ago,  that  you 
fill  a  very  important  need  for  your  readers — the  need  to  know  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  local  community. 

Although  we  must  recognize— and  we  do— that  the  world  has  grown  small 
and  interdependent  in  many,  many  ways,  the  fact  remains  that  the  news  around 
the  corner  and  down  the  street  is  still  mighty  important  to  people  all  over  this 
great  country. 

We  live  in  a  very  mobile  society,  and  too  many  of  us,  we  have  been  pulled 
away  from  our  communities.  We  have  been  pulled  away  from  the  roots  of  our 
early  youth.  Yet,  your  newspapers  put  us  in  touch  with  our  new  communities 
and  give  us  links  to  our  hometowns. 

I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  that  you  are  a  part  of  the  dialog  that  keeps  self- 
government  going— healthy,  strong,  and  very  critical  in  these  days.  Naturally, 
I  admire  your  work,  but  I  add  very  quickly  that  I  need  your  help.  A  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  national  problems  cannot  take  place  only  on  network  television 
or  in  large  metropolitan  newspapers,  because  these  forums  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient opportunity  for  audience  response  and  direct  participation. 

One  of  the  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  important  for  me  and  members  of 
this  Administration  to  travel  around  our  country  and  to  meet  in  Washington 
with  groups  like  this  one  is  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk  about  the  Nation's 
problems. 

Perhaps  my  Congressional  background  convinced  me  of  the  value  of  face-to- 
face  contact,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  discussions  of  ideas  in  person  with 
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community  leaders  such  as  yourselves.  The  best  briefing  paper  in  the  world 
cannot  explain  problems  as  well  as  someone  who  deals  with  those  problems  on 
a  very  daily  and  direct  basis.  Governors  or  mayors  or  publishers — you  are  all 
equally  important. 

Government  officials,  I  have  learned,  whether  it  was  in  the  Congress  or  in 
this  house,  need  more  talkback  from  the  people  that  they  serve,  and  that  is 
particularly  true  of  those  of  us  in  Washington  in  the  political  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live.  This  town  can  be  just  as  parochial  as  a  town  of  250  people,  and 
in  some  respects  it  is  even  more  so. 

One  of  our  ways  at  the  White  House  of  getting  talkback  is  the  briefing  sessions 
that  you  have  participated  in,  but  another  is  for  you  to  send  your  comments, 
your  editorials  to  Ron  Nessen  of  our  Press  Office.  We  need  to  hear  from  you, 
and  we  need  to  hear  from  the  readers  that  all  of  you  serve. 

We  also  need  your  help  in  describing  the  problems  and  the  solutions  that 
seem  to  be  the  best  answer  to  the  problems  that  we  have.  But  the  economic  and 
energy  debate  underway  now  must  not  become  simply  an  exchange  of  rhetoric, 
whether  it  is  in  the  printed  media,  the  electronic  media,  or  just  plain  talk 
among  people.  The  debate,  as  I  see  it,  must  produce  action. 

In  January,  for  example,  this  Administration  outlined  a  comprehensive 
program  to  deal  with  some  very  harsh  realities  facing  our  Nation,  both 
economically  and  in  energy.  We  made  some  hard,  stern  choices  in  drawing  up 
the  Administration  plan.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience,  countless 
hours  working  in  these  two  major  fields — and  we  finally  culminated  all  of 
these  hours  of  many,  many  people  in  a  program  or  a  plan — the  kind  of  choices 
that  some  politicians  would  rather  talk  about  than  make. 

You  deal  with  deadlines  in  your  business,  and  I  can  recall  vividly  going  to 
many  smaller  communities  in  my  district  on  a  Wednesday  to  talk  with  people 
in  those  communities,  and  I  always  stopped  by  the  local  weekly  to  chat  with  the 
editor.  I  soon  learned  that  Wednesday  was  not  the  time  to  do  it.  [Laughter] 
If  I  wanted  to  lose  points  rather  than  make  them,  I  did  it  on  a  Saturday  or  on  a 
Monday. 

As  I  said,  you  deal  with  deadlines,  and  if  those  deadlines  aren't  met,  then 
you  can't  serve  your  readers  on  time.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Congress  must 
respond  to  some  very  real  national  deadlines. 

I  asked,  for  example,  for  action  by  April  1  on  the  rebate  of  1974  income 
taxes  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  business.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
on  who  should  receive  the  tax  rebates— a  discussion  based  too  often  on  purely 
political  considerations. 
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I  don't  think  we  can  look  at  this  rebate  on  a  political  basis.  We  have  to  look 
on  how  a  rebate  will  affect  all  Americans.  It  is  sometimes  fashionable  to  talk 
as  if  what  is  good  for  the  American  economy  is  not  good  for  the  American 
people.  This  tendency  to  treat  the  economy  as  an  abstract  idea  divorced  from 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  leads  to  some  unfortunate  piecemeal  proposals. 

When  the  economy  is  sound,  it  means  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  able  to 
live  comfortably  without  fear  of  inflation  and  with  jobs. 

To  meet  the  proposed  April  1  deadline  on  the  tax  cut,  which  is  a  program 
to  stimulate  the  economy  to  provide  jobs,  the  Senate  must  act  before  it  recesses 
March  21,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  before  its  March  26  Easter  recess. 

The  tax  cut  is  only  a  part  of  the  program  that  this  Administration— that  I 
proposed  in  January,  and  there  has  been  more  response  from  Capitol  Hill  on 
this  proposal  than  on  many  others.  But  as  necessary  as  the  tax  cut  is  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  given,  it  is  only  a  very  small  piece  of  the  total  action  that 
must  be  taken  and  taken  quickly. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Congress  must  act  on  other  parts  of  this  total 
package,  especially  in  the  field  of  energy.  In  the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I 
called  for  action  in  90  days  on  a  more  comprehensive  tax  program.  The  first 
response  by  the  Congress  to  this  plea  unfortunately  was  to  negate  any  action 
by  the  President  to  impose  levies  on  imported  oil,  and  those  levies  were  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  remove  our  Nation's  vulnerability  and  to  stimulate 
action  by  the  Congress,  but  the  reaction  of  the  Congress  was  to  attempt  to 
suspend  Presidential  authority  for  90  days. 

I  think  many  of  you  know  that  I  vetoed  that  bill,  but  I  did,  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  delay  the  imposition  of  the  added  import  levies  until  May  1 
to  give  more  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  in  committees,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  in  the  final  action  in  a  conference. 

It  is  my  very  serious  judgment  that  the  Nation's  current  economic  and  energy 
situation  is  so  critical  that  the  deadline  for  action  cannot  be  pushed  back  in- 
definitely. As  you  well  know,  the  time  comes  when  there  is  a  final  deadline; 
we  in  America  are  approaching  that  point.  Every  day  of  delay  by  the  Con- 
gress makes  the  United  States  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  decisions  by  the 
foreign  oil  cartels. 

There  is  national  agreement  on  the  need  for  action  and  the  ultimate  result. 
And  there  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  hard  choices  required  to  regain  economic  stability  and  achieve  energy 
independence. 
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In  many  ways,  the  President  and  the  American  people  now  wait  for  the  Con- 
gress to  catch  up  with  us. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  and  I  quote:  "In  skating  over  thin  ice 
our  safety  is  our  speed." 

Well,  despite  the  weather  outside,  the  spring  thaw  is  coming,  and  the  Congress 
must  pick  up  its  speed. 

Thank  you  for  coming  today.  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  you  are  here.  And 
I  close  with  a  traditional  and  heartfelt  saying,  "Let  us  hear  from  you."  And  I 
must  add,  I  am  sure  I  will. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Federal  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Programs.     March  17,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  fiscal  year  1976  Budget  Message,  I  stated  that  my  Administration  would 
transmit  legislation  to  restructure  existing  Federal  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment programs.  Following  extensive  consultations  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, State  and  local  governments,  aviation  groups,  and  others,  I  am  today 
sending  a  comprehensive  legislative  program  to  the  Congress. 

To  help  ensure  continued  improvement  in  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
Nation's  excellent  air  transportation  system,  this  program  will  extend  for  five 
years  the  1970  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  to  provide  funding  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1976-80. 

As  an  additional  step  to  enable  State  and  local  officials  to  plan  and  to  manage 
Federal  airport  assistance  effectively,  this  bill  would  establish  multi-year,  pre- 
dictable formula  to  allocate  the  bulk  of  the  aviation  grants  funds  directly  to 
States  and  local  airport  sponsors.  This  formula  approach,  coupled  with  other 
features  of  this  bill  which  provide  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  assistance, 
will  enable  State  and  local  officials  to  address  their  highest  priority  airport  needs 
while  reducing  burdensome  Federal  red  tape.  I  am  also  proposing  removal  of 
federal  restrictions  which  currently  prevent  State  and  local  governments  from 
imposing  certain  airport  taxes. 

One  of  my  principle  goals  is  the  establishment  of  strong  partnerships  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  in  the  execution  of  national  domestic 
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programs.  Consistent  with  this  goal,  this  legislation  provides  for  gradually  in- 
creasing the  responsibility  of  the  States  in  the  general  aviation  program.  With 
many  States  using  new  general  aviation  facilities  to  stimulate  community  de- 
velopment, this  is  an  appropriate  step  at  this  time. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  also  includes  a  separate  measure  to 
adjust  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  These 
adjustments  are  designed  to  generate  financial  contributions  from  the  users 
of  the  aviation  system  which  more  equitably  match  the  system  benefits  they  re- 
ceive. In  this  connection,  I  am  requesting  that  user  revenues  also  finance  the 
direct  costs  of  maintaining  air  navigation  facilities. 

I  commend  the  Congress  for  initiating  hearings  on  this  important  problem 
and  for  its  prompt  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment program.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Coleman  to  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress to  insure  speedy  enactment  of  the  aviation  program  I  have  proposed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  growing  America. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  17, 1975. 
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Address  at  a  University  of  Notre  Dame  Convocation. 
March  17,  1975 

Father  Hesburgh,  Governor  Bowen,  my  former  good  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Senator  Hart\e,  Congressman  John 
Brademas,  distinguished  public  officials,  honored  faculty,  members  of  the  stu~ 
dent  body,  and  distinguished  guests — and  I  add  our  new  Attorney  General: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  South  Bend  on  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  campus,  but 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  honor  that  has  been  accorded  me  this  morning. 
I  really  cannot  express  adequately  my  gratitude  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Notre  Dame  family.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  express  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely 
as  I  can  the  gratitude  that  all  of  us  have  in  the  Government  for  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made,  not  only  in  the  program  described  by  Father  Hesburgh 
but  by  his  many  other  contributions.  I  say  to  you,  Father  Hesburgh,  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
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This  has  been  a  most  exciting  morning.  As  we  were  getting  off  the  plane  at 
the  county  airport,  a  rather  amazing  thing  happened.  Somebody  asked  me  how 
to  get  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  What  made  it  so  amaz- 
ing— it  was  Father  Hesburgh.  [Laughter] 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Father  Hesburgh  for  all  he  has  done  to  make  me 
and  my  party  most  welcome  here  today,  and  particularly  for  granting  amnesty 
to  the  classes  this  morning. 

It  is  also  a  rare  opportunity  for  me  to  be  at  Notre  Dame,  the  home  of  the 
Fighting  Irish,  on,  of  all  days,  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  tried  to  dress  appropriately, 
and  honestly,  I  have  a  green  tie  on.  Let's  face  it,  this  is  one  day  we  can  all  be 
part  of  the  greening  of  America. 

As  your  next-door  neighbor  from  Michigan,  I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
the  outstanding  record  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  You 
have  always  been  leaders  in  academic  achievement,  in  social  concerns,  in  sports 
prowess,  and  now  once  again,  you  are  blazing  new  paths  in  the  developments 
of  new  concepts  in  mass  transportation.  Some  communities  have  the  monorail; 
some  have  the  subway;  Notre  Dame  has  the  quickie.  [Laughter] 

The  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  have  become  a  symbol  of  the  tenacity  and 
determination  of  the  American  people.  But  Notre  Dame  believes  not  only  in 
might  on  the  football  field  or  on  the  basketball  court  but  in  a  spiritual  response 
to  humanity's  struggles  for  a  decent  life. 

I  have  been  told  that  many  of  you  chose  to  go  without  a  normal  meal,  eating 
only  a  bowl  of  rice,  to  save  money  to  help  feed  the  world's  hungry.  It  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  students  are  concerned  about  others  abroad  at  a  time 
when  many  here  at  home  are  finding  it  difficult  to  afford  an  education  or  to  get 
a  job.  Although  life  is  hard  for  many  Americans,  I  am  proud  that  we  continue 
to  share  with  others.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  measure  of  genuine  com- 
passion. And  I  congratulate  you. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  on  a  campus  that  looks  up  to  God  and  out  to 
humanity  at  a  time  when  some  are  tempted  to  turn  inward  and  turn  away  from 
the  problems  of  the  world.  Notre  Dame's  great  spokesman,  Father  Hesburgh, 
is  known  in  Washington  as  a  nonconformist.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  share 
all  of  the  Father's  views.  But  he  is  following  one  nonconformist  viewpoint  to 
which  I  fully  subscribe,  and  I  quote:  "Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good, 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  God." 

To  conform  to  apathy  and  pessimism  is  to  drop  out  and  to  cop  out.  In  that 
sense,  I  fully  reject  conformity.  In  that  sense,  I  am  a  nonconformist  who  con- 
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tinues  to  be  proud  of  America's  partnership  with  other  nations  and  who  makes 
no  apology  for  the  United  States  of  America.  America's  goodness  and  America's 
greatness  speak  for  themselves.  I  believe  in  this  Nation  and  in  our  capacity  to 
resolve  our  difficulties  at  home  without  turning  our  back  on  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  share  a  personal  experience.  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II.  A  nonpartisan  foreign  policy  was  emerging  at  that  time. 
America  realized  that  politics  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  Our  fate  was  linked 
to  the  well-being  of  other  free  nations.  We  became  the  first  nation  to  provide 
others  with  economic  assistance  as  a  national  policy.  Foreign  aid  was  an  Amer- 
ican invention  or  an  American  project  of  which  we  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

Today,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  our  Gov- 
ernment during  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  These  past  25  years,  while 
not  perfect,  were  incomparably  better  for  humanity  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
vious quarters  of  this  century.  There  was  no  world  war  nor  global  depression. 
Major  nations  achieved  detente.  Many  new  nations  obtained  independence. 
There  has  been  an  explosion  of  hope,  freedom,  and  human  progress  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  America's  role,  considered  in  fair  context,  was  a  catalyst  for 
change,  for  growth,  and  for  betterment. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  unprecedented  in  world  history,  restored  a  war-ravaged 
Europe.  Even  earlier,  U.S.  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  during  World 
War  II  and  assistance  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  after  the  war  had  provided 
precedents  and  experience  in  America's  overseas  assistance. 

In  the  same  year  that  I  came  to  Congress,  1949,  President  Truman  advanced 
Point  4,  an  innovative,  remarkable  concept  providing  technical  assistance  to 
developing  nations.  It  brought  new  American  ideas  and  technology  to  people 
hitherto  unable  to  benefit  from  advances  in  health,  agriculture,  and  education. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act,  designed  to  use  America's  agricultural  abundance 
to  assist  others,  was  a  product  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  In  the  late 
fifties,  we  created  the  Development  Loan  program  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. In  1961,  the  Congress  established  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  consolidate  and  to  administer  the  various  activities  and  agencies  that 
were  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  at  that  time. 

Programs  to  help  people  in  the  developing  countries  are  an  expression  of 
America's  great  compassion,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  them.  But  such  aid  is 
also  part  of  the  continuing  effort  to  achieve  an  enduring  structure  of  world 
peace.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  just  the  Third  World.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  the  problems  of  the  fourth  world,  the  very  poorest  world  where  from  400 
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million  to  800  million  people  suffer  from  malnutrition,  where  average  per 
capita  income  is  under  $275  per  year,  where  life  expectancy  is  20  years  less  than  in 
the  developed  countries,  where  more  than  40  percent  of  the  children  will  never 
reach  the  age  of  five,  where  more  than  half  of  the  population  has  never  been 
to  school. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  economies  of  the  developing  countries  have 
grown  at  an  encouraging  rate  in  the  past  10  years,  thanks  in  part — I  think  sub- 
stantial part — to  American  assistance.  Manufacturing  output  increased  100  per- 
cent, food  production  by  over  one-third.  Enrollment  in  elementary  schools 
doubled.  Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  quadrupled. 

But  population  growth  and  increased  demand  collided  with  inflation  and 
energy  shortages.  Gains  in  many,  many  instances  have  been  wiped  out.  At  the 
very  time  when  our  policy  seeks  to  build  peace  with  nations  of  different 
philosophies,  there  remains  too  much  violence  and  too  much  threat  to  peace. 

The  Congress  defined  the  role  of  foreign  aid  this  way,  and  I  quote  from  the 
legislation  itself:  "The  freedom,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
are  best  sustained  in  a  community  of  free,  secure,  and  prospering  nations.  .  .  . 
Ignorance,  want,  and  despair  breed  the  extremism  and  violence  which  lead  to 
aggression  and  subversion." 

Those  words,  written  by  the  Congress,  I  think  are  so  accurate.  If  nations  are 
to  develop  within  this  definition,  they  must  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  They 
must  have  assurances  that  America  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  the  means  of 
security,  their  own  security,  as  well  as  the  means  of  sustenance.  People  with  an 
affirmative  vision  of  the  future  will  not  resort  to  violence.  While  we  pursue  a 
peaceful  world  in  which  there  is  unity  in  diversity,  we  must  continue  to  support 
security  against  aggression  and  subversion.  To  do  otherwise,  in  my  judgment, 
would  invite  greater  violence. 

The  United  States,  in  this  day  and  age,  cannot  avoid  partnership  with  na- 
tions trying  to  improve  the  kind  of  world  the  children  of  today  will  face  tomor- 
row. Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  total  interdependence  of  all  people 
who  live  on  this  planet. 

The  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  showed  that  war  confined  to  a  limited  region 
nevertheless  has  an  economic  impact,  not  only  in  South  Bend  but  in  every  corner 
of  the  world.  Developing  and  developed  countries  are  all  part  of  a  single,  inter- 
dependent economic  system. 

This  audience,  I  am  told,  and  this  student  body  includes  many  students  from 
over  60  foreign  countries.  And  I  congratulate  you,  Father  Hesburgh.  Let  this 
demonstrate  to  all  Americans  that  other  people  place  a  high  valuation  on  what 
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America  has  to  offer.  Let  it  demonstrate  that  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
rejects  what  some  call  the  new  isolationism. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  specific  problem  that  Father  Hesburgh  mentioned 
in  his  introduction.  When  the  World  Food  Conference  met  in  Rome  in  the  fall 
of  1974,  I,  as  the  newly  chosen  President,  was  faced  with  a  very  perplexing 
problem.  Food  prices  in  America  were  over  one-fifth  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Food  reserves,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
dwindling.  The  corn  crop  and  other  commodities  were  disappointing  in  1974. 
There  were  concerns  about  hunger  among  our  own  people. 

Against  this  background,  I  was  presented  with  several  alternative  estimates 
on  how  much  we  should  spend  for  Food  for  Peace  for  those  in  other  lands. 

At  the  Rome  conference,  American  spokesmen  pledged  that  we  would  try  our 
utmost  to  increase  our  food  contribution  despite  our  own  crop  problems.  As 
crop  reports  improved,  I  designated— as  was  mentioned  by  Father  Hesburgh— a 
sum  even  higher  than  the  highest  option  recommended  to  me  at  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

A  factor  in  my  own  decision  was  your  fine  president,  Father  Hesburgh,  and 
you  should  be  thankful  that  you  have  a  person  who  has  such  broad  interests 
as  he,  as  the  president  of  your  university.  A  factor  also  in  my  judgment  was 
that  the  program  provided,  and  properly  so,  a  reminder  of  America's  moral 
commitment. 

Food  for  Peace  was  increased  from  about  $980  million  to  $1.6  billion.  This 
will  provide  about  5.5  million  tons  of  commodities,  up  from  3.3  million  tons 
last  year.  Most  of  the  commodities  will  be  wheat  and  rice.  But  also  desperately 
required  and  also  increased  are  blended  foods  used  in  nutritional  programs  for 
mothers  and  for  infants. 

The  United  States,  fortunately,  is  no  longer  the  only  country  aiding  others. 
But  we  continue  to  lead — and  we  will — in  providing  food  assistance.  In  20 
years  of  Food  for  Peace,  we  shipped  over  245  million  tons  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  grains,  valued  at  roughly  $23  billion. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  that  record.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the 
humane  feeling  and  the  generosity  of  the  American  people. 

While  food  helps,  only  by  technical  assistance  can  emerging  nations  meet 
their  needs.  It  has  been  often  said,  but  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  that 
if  a  hungry  man  is  given  a  fish,  he  can  eat  for  one  day.  But  if  he  is  taught  to 
fish,  he  can  eat  every  day. 

The  greatest  opportunity  lies  in  expanding  production  in  areas  where  pro- 
duction will  be  consumed.  The  world  is  farming  only  about  one-half  of  the 
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potential  croplands,  yet  there  are  insufficient  farmer  incentives  in  many  coun- 
tries, shortages  of  fertilizer,  high  fuel  costs,  and  inadequate  storage  and  dis- 
tribution systems. 

The  answers  to  the  world  food  problem  are  to  be  found  in  interdependence. 
We  can  and  will  help  other  nations.  But  simplistic  paternalism  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Our  help  must  take  the  form  of  helping  every  nation  to  help 
itself.  And  we  will. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  problem  of  fair  distribution.  America 
believes  in  equality  of  opportunity.  This  Nation  provides  a  showcase  of  change 
in  providing  better  nutrition,  education,  health  to  more  and  more  people, 
including  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Now,  some  nations  have  made  excellent 
use  of  our  assistance  to  develop  their  own  capacities.  Other  governments  are 
still  struggling  with  the  issue  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  fair  distribution 
of  life's  necessities. 

Good  world  citizenship  requires  more  than  moralizing  about  the  role  others 
should  take.  It  requires  each  nation  to  put  its  own  house  in  order.  Good  Ameri- 
can citizenship  requires  more  than  moralizations  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
United  States.  It  requires  personal  involvement  and  action  to  bring  about 
change.  It  requires  voting  and  organizing  and  challenging  and  changing  with 
the  flexible  and  dynamic  American  political  process.  Our  system,  by  any  stand- 
ard, works  and  will  work  better,  and  you  can  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  developing  nations  of  the  world  are  increasingly  successful  in  bringing 
prosperity  to  larger  numbers  of  their  own  people.  In  fact,  the  assistance  we 
have  provided  these  nations  is  not  just  a  one-way  street.  Thirty  percent  of  U.S. 
exports  are  purchased  by  these  developing  nations,  thereby  obviously  con- 
tributing to  a  better  life  for  their  people  and  jobs  for  ours. 

In  cases  where  countries  have  the  means,  let  them  join  in  sharing  with  us  as 
they  should.  Some  have  helped.  Others  have  not.  We  led  the  way,  and  we  will 
not  shirk  from  future  burdens.  But  all  nations  must  cooperate  in  developing 
the  world's  resources.  We  extend  the  hand  of  partnership  and  friendship  to 
make  a  better  world. 

Another  challenge  facing  the  developing  nations,  as  well  as  other  nations,  is 
to  realize  the  need  for  peaceful  accommodation  with  neighbors.  An  inter- 
dependent world  cannot  solve  disputes  by  threat  or  by  force.  People  now  and  in 
the  future  depend  on  each  other  more  than  they  sometimes  realize.  For  example, 
we  in  America  import  between  50  and  100  percent  of  such  essential  minerals  as 
cobalt,  bauxite,  nickel,  manganese,  and  others. 

The  challenge,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  America  and  all  other  nations  to  take  respon- 
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sibility  for  themselves  while  building  cooperation  with  each  other.  The  chal- 
lenge is  also  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual throughout  the  world. 

Just  as  the  world's  nations  can  no  longer  go  it  alone,  neither  can  the  American 
people.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  "what  we  should  seek  to  impart  in  our 
colleges  is  not  so  much  learning  itself  as  the  spirit  of  learning."  Great  univer- 
sities that  pursue  truth  face  the  challenge  that  confronts  the  entire  American 
people.  It  is  whether  we  will  learn  nothing  from  the  past  and  return  to  the 
introversion  of  the  1930's,  to  the  dangerous  notion  that  our  fate  is  unrelated  to 
the  fate  of  others. 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans,  however  tempted  to  resign  from  the  world, 
know  deep  in  their  heart  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  spirit  of  learning  is  too 
deeply  ingrained.  We  know  that  wherever  the  bell  tolls  for  freedom,  it  tolls 
for  us. 

The  American  people  have  responded  by  supplying  help  to  needy  nations. 
Programs,  both  government  and  the  voluntary  agencies,  could  not  have  been 
and  cannot  be  reenacted  without  popular  support.  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  pioneers  in  Food  for  Peace  programs,  are  feeding  over  28  million 
people  around  the  world  right  today.  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other  groups  are 
similarly  involved. 

At  universities  throughout  the  Nation,  researchers  seek  answers  to  world 
problems.  Right  here  in  Indiana,  at  Purdue  University,  scientists  have  made  dis- 
coveries in  high  protein  aspects  of  sorghum,  a  basic  food  of  more  than  300  mil- 
lion people  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 

Not  only  the  scientists  at  Purdue  but  people  throughout  America  realize  that 
no  structure  of  world  peace  can  endure  unless  the  poverty  question  is  answered. 
There  is  no  safety  for  any  nation  in  a  hungry,  ill-educated,  and  desperate  world. 

In  a  time  of  recession,  inflation,  unemployment  at  home,  it  is  argued  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  foreign  assistance.  In  my  judgment,  there  are  two  basic 
arguments  to  the  contrary : 

First,  foreign  aid  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a 
world  in  which  we  want  to  live.  Let's  be  frank  about  it.  Foreign  aid  bolsters  our 
diplomatic  efforts  for  peace  and  for  security. 

But  secondly,  and  perhaps  just  as  importantly,  even  with  a  recession,  we 
remain  the  world's  most  affluent  country.  And  the  sharing  of  our  resources 
today  is  the  right,  the  humane,  and  the  decent  thing  to  do.  And  we  will. 

But  just  as  we  seek  to  build  bridges  to  other  nations,  we  must  unite  at  home. 
This  Administration  wants  better  communication  with  the  academic  world. 
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And  I  express  again  my  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  this  reception.  But  this 
communication  must  not  just  be  a  search  for  new  technology  but  for  the  human 
and  spiritual  qualities  that  enrich  American  life. 

In  the  future,  fewer  people  must  produce  more.  We  must,  therefore,  unleash 
intellectual  capacities  to  anticipate  and  solve  our  problems.  The  academic  world 
must  join  in  the  revival  of  fundamental  American  values.  Let  us  build  a  new 
sense  of  pride  in  being  an  American. 

Yes,  you  can  make  America  what  you  want  it  to  be.  Think  about  that  for  just 
a  moment,  if  you  would.  Is  it  really  true  ?  Yes,  in  my  judgment,  it  is. 

But  there  is  a  catch  to  it.  You  will  never  see  it  come  true.  Perhaps  your  chil- 
dren or  your  grandchildren  will.  What  you  can  do  is  move  America  slowly  but 
surely  along  the  right  direction. 

Admittedly,  today's  America  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  much  closer  to  the 
America  that  my  class  of  1935  wanted  than  it  was  when  I  left  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Today's  America  is  a  far  better  place  than  it  was  40  years  ago  when  the  linger- 
ing shadows  of  worldwide  depression  were  being  blotted  out  by  the  darker 
clouds  of  worldwide  war.  My  generation  did  not  wholly  save  the  world,  ob- 
viously. But  we  did,  to  a  degree,  help  to  move  it  along  in  the  right  direction. 

We  learned  along  the  way  that  we  are  part  of  "one  world."  The  author  of 
that  phrase  was  a  Hoosier,  the  first  political  candidate  about  whom  I  got  per- 
sonally involved  enough  to  volunteer  as  a  campaign  worker.  His  name  was 
Wendell  Willkie. 

Wendell  Willkie,  of  Indiana,  was  never  President,  but  he  was  right.  He 
fought  for  what  he  believed  in  against  almost  impossible  odds.  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign  before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  believed  most  deeply — too  far  ahead 
of  his  time,  perhaps — that  America  must  be  part  of  one  world.  He  lost  the  1940 
election,  but  he  helped  unite  America  in  support  of  the  truth,  which  has  been 
our  nonpartisan  national  policy  since  the  Second  World  War.  And  I  say  with 
emphasis,  there  has  been  no  third  world  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  for 
long-range  peace  have  slowly  but  surely  improved. 

Despite  setbacks  and  current  international  problems,  the  standards  of  human 
life  have  been  lifted  almost  everywhere.  Yet  today,  we  hear  another  theme: 
that  the  tide  of  history  is  running  against  us;  that  America's  example  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  is  neither  needed  nor  heeded  at  the  present  time;  that  we  should 
take  care  of  ourselves  and  let  the  rest  of  mankind  do  likewise;  that  our 
domestic  difficulties  dictate  a  splendid  selfishness  that  runs  counter  to  all  of  our 
religious  roots,  as  well  as  to  all  recent  experience. 
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We  are  counseled  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  go  it  alone.  I  have  heard 
that  song  before.  I  am  here  to  say  I  am  not  going  to  dance  to  it.  Nor  do  I  believe 
this  generation  of  young  Americans  will  desert  their  ideals  for  a  better  nation 
and  a  better  world. 

You  can  and  you  will  help  to  move  America  along  in  the  right  direction. 
Hopefully,  you  can  do  a  better  job  than  the  class  of  1935,  but  while  the  classes 
of  1975  and  1935  are  still  around,  we  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

We  can  renew  the  old  American  compact  of  respect  for  the  conviction  of 
others  and  faith  in  the  decency  of  others.  We  can  work  to  banish  war  and  want 
wherever  they  exist.  We  can  exalt  the  spirit  of  service  and  love  that  St.  Patrick 
exemplified  in  his  day. 

I  am  not  alarmed  when  I  hear  warnings  that  the  tide  of  history  is  running 
against  us.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  minute,  because  I  know  where  the  tide  of 
history  really  is — on  this  campus  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  others  in 
this  great  country  and  wherever  young  men  and  women  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  serve  God  and  their  countries  and  to  build  a  better  world. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  tide  of  this  history,  and  you  will  make  it  run  strong 
and  true.  Of  that,  I  am  sure. 

Thank  you.  And  top  o'  the  morning  to  you ! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   11:15   a.m.  at  the       Center.  Prior  to  his  remarks,  he  received  an  honorary 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Athletic  and  Convocation       doctor  of  laws  degree. 

138 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  17,  1973 

The  President.  Good  afternoon.  It  has  been  a  great  and  wonderful  day  here  in 
South  Bend.  I  thank  everybody  for  it.  And  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  news 
conference. 
Mr.  Jack  Colwell  [South  Bend  Tribune]. 

NOTRE  DAME  PRESIDENT  HESBURGH 

[1.]  Q.  You  and  Father  Hesburgh  today  had  some  very  kind  things  to  say 
about  one  another,  and  it  also  gave  you  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  him 
privately.  Do  you  have  any  plans  for  any  additional  appointments  or  duties  for 
Father  Hesburgh  in  your  Administration  ? 

The  President.  Father  Hesburgh  has  done  a  superb  job  on  the  Clemency 
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Board,  which  is  a  very  time-consuming  responsibility.  The  Clemency  Board  has 
had  a  great  upsurge  in  applicants. 

I  think  Father  Hesburgh  and  the  others  on  the  Clemency  Board  are  going  to 
be  pretty  busy  in  the  months  ahead.  But  let  me  assure  you  and  others  that 
someone  who  has  as  much  talent  and  tremendous  civic  interest,  once  that  job 
is  over,  I  think  we  can  use  someone  like  Father  Hesburgh  in  many  more 
responsibilities. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

CAMBODIA 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  the  question  of  personalities  is 
really  not  vital  to  a  settlement  in  Cambodia.  My  question  is,  is  the  survival  of 
a  non-Communist  government  in  Cambodia  vital  to  the  U.S.  security  in  South- 
east Asia  ? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  I  think  it  is.  I  cannot  help  but  notice  that  since 
the  military  situation  in  Cambodia  has  become  very  serious,  and  since  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  apparently  launched  a  very  substantial  additional  military 
effort  against  South  Vietnam,  against  the  Paris  peace  accords,  there  has  been,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  Thailand,  according  to  the  news  announcements  this  morning, 
a  potential  request  from  Thailand  that  we  withdraw  our  forces  from  that 
country. 

I  noticed  in  the  morning  news  summary  before  I  left  Washington  that  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Marcos,  is  reviewing  the  Philippine  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

I  think  these  potential  developments  to  some  extent  tend  to  validate  the  so- 
called  domino  theory,  and  if  we  have  one  country  after  another,  allies  of  the 
United  States,  losing  faith  in  our  word,  losing  faith  in  our  agreements  with 
them,  yes,  I  think  the  first  one  to  go  could  vitally  affect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  that  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long 
time?  Since  you  supported  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  5  years  ago,  would  you 
do  the  same  today  ? 

The  President.  Well,  that  is  a  hypothetical  question,  Miss  Thomas,  because 
under  the  law  I  have  no  such  authority  to  do  so.  I  did  support  the  activities  then, 
the  so-called  Cambodian  incursion,  because  the  North  Vietnamese  were  using 
that  area  in  Cambodia  for  many  military  strikes  against  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  was  a  successful  military  operation.  It  saved  many  Ameri- 
can lives,  because  those  sanctuaries  were  destroyed. 
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Since  I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  undertake  any  such  military  obligation — 
we  have  no  U.S.  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam — I  think  it  is  a  hypothetical 
question,  which  really  I  cannot  answer. 

FEDERAL  FARM  ASSISTANCE 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your  commitments  for  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
grams and  your  national  interest  in  slowing  down  increase  of  food  prices, 
what  kinds  of  farm  support  legislation  would  you  support  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  the  current  farm  legislation  is  good  legislation.  I 
helped,  when  I  was  in  the  Congress,  to  obtain  its  enactment.  It  has  resulted  in 
freeing  the  Federal  Government  from  trying  to  run  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  production  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  law  which  was  passed  several  years  ago  is  good  legisla- 
tion. It  has  supplied  our  needs.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
contribute  very  significantly  in  the  Food  for  Peace  effort  around  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  wise,  under  these  circumstances,  for  us  to  keep  this 
law  and  not  tinker  with  it  at  the  present  time. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Clark  Clifford  said  today  that  he  has  already  been 
questioned  by  the  Rockefeller  Commission  about  a  possible  CIA  assassination 
plot.  Since  you  created  the  Commission,  I  wonder  if  you  think  this  is  a  proper 
area  for  the  Commission  to  get  into  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press],  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  this  Administration  does  not  condone,  under  any  circum- 
stances, any  assassination  attempts.  We  in  this  Administration  will  not  partici- 
pate under  any  circumstances  in  activities  of  that  sort.  Now,  I  have  watched 
with  interest  and  personal  attention  the  stories  and  some  allegations  to  the  effect 
that  assassinations  were  discussed  and  potentially  undertaken. 

I  have  asked  members  of  my  staff  to  analyze  the  best  way  in  which  this  serious 
problem  can  be  handled.  I  did  discuss  it  with  the  Vice  President  last  week.  And 
I  expect  within  the  next  several  days  that  I  will  decide  the  best  course  of  action 
for  the  Rockefeller  Commission  or  any  executive  branch  investigation  of  such 
allegations. 

Q.  I  gather,  sir,  then  that  you  think  it  should  be  gone  into  at  least  semi- 
publicly  ? 
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The  President.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  will  decide  within  the  next  few 
days  the  best  course  of  action  for  the  executive  branch  to  take  on  these 
allegations. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  POOR 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  earlier  here  today  a  number  of  young  people  pro- 
tested it  was  inappropriate  for  you  to  receive  an  honorary  Notre  Dame  degree 
because  they  considered  your  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  poor  and  your  decision  to 
re-fund  the  war  in  Indochina.  What  would  be  your  response  to  that  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  budget  that  I  submitted  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  was  a  very  sound  budget.  It  was  not  an  austere  budget.  It  did 
provide  substantially  for  the  poor  in  many  respects.  It  provided  for  an  expanded 
Community  Development  Act  of  $1,600  million  more  for  next  year  than  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  did  provide  $202  million  for  the  Older  American  Act, 
which  is  a  substantial  increase  in  this  area  over  the  last  several  years. 

We  have  proposed,  and  we  will  support,  a  responsible  program  to  help  the 
poor  in  this  country.  And  I  think  the  budget  that  I  submitted  in  January  does 
just  that. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  speech  here  at  Notre  Dame  earlier  today,  you 
made  a  strong  pitch  for  continued  foreign  aid  despite  the  recession.  And  I  was 
surprised  that  you  failed  to  mention  your  proposal  for  more  military  aid  to 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  Now,  I  know  military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  unpopular  on  many  college  campuses,  and  I  wonder  if  your  failure  to  men- 
tion that  was  because  you  feared  you  might  be  booed  or  there  might  be  a  walk- 
out by  students  if  you  professed  your  policy  on  that  issue  ? 

The  President.  The  speech  that  I  made  this  morning  on  the  Notre  Dame 
campus  was  aimed  at  the  broad  concept  that  the  United  States  must  participate 
in  world  affairs,  that  this  was  one  world  in  which  we  all  live.  I  pointed  out  I  had 
always  supported,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  mutual  security  and  the  foreign 
aid  programs,  both  economic,  point  4,  Food  for  Peace,  as  well  as  the  military 
assistance  program. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  needed  a  restatement  of  the  basic  reason  why  foreign 
aid  is  important,  that  we  live  in  an  interdependent  world  and  that  the  United 
States  has  to  make  its  full  contribution  in  that  regard. 

The  details  can  be  discussed,  the  details  can  be  argued,  but  we  needed  a 
restatement,  a  strong  restatement  of  the  broad,  general  reasons  why  this  country 
has  to  be  a  part  of  the  one  world  concept,  working  with  our  allies,  trying  to 
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eliminate  difficulties  between  ourselves  and  our  adversaries.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  if  that  could  be  restated,  we  could  work  out  the  details  within  that  concept 
and  not  reinflame  the  differences  and  difficulties  that  existed  while  U.S.  troops 
were  stationed  and  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  Let  me  follow  that  up.  If  you  had  made  a  strong  plea  today  for  military 
aid  for  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  well 
received  by  the  student  audience  ? 

The  President.  Since  I  did  not  consider  that  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
really  did  not  consider  the  hypothetical  question  you  are  asking  me. 

ILLINOIS  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
John  Hoellen,  has  stated  over  the  weekend  that  he  was  either  snubbed  or  given 
very  short  shrift  by  you  at  the  White  House.  The  Cook  County  Republican 
committee  is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  Republican  committee  in  Illinois  is  not 
much  better  off.  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  Mr.  Hoellen,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois  in  order  to  win  it  in  1976  ? 

The  President.  I  seldom  interject  myself  into  local  partisan  elections.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  President  ought  to  be  as  helpful  as  he  can  in  a  state- 
wide, partisan  way  at  the  proper  time. 

I  do  believe  that  the  State  organization  in  Illinois  is  rebuilding  and  getting 
ready  for  the  State  and  national  elections  in  1976. 1  consult  with  Senator  Percy. 
I  consult  with  the  Illinois  Republican  delegation.  And  I  think  in  that  way  I 
can  be  a  participant  in  making  the  Republican  Party  in  Illinois  a  viable  political 
party  in  the  very  important  elections  of  1976. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  have  Donald  Rumsfeld  to  assess  the  situation  ?  It  has  been 
reported  that  you  would. 

The  President.  Don  Rumsfeld  made  a  speech  in  Illinois  Friday  night,  and 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  his  observations  based  on  that 
speech,  but  I  do  intend  to,  probably  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  Don's  understanding  of  the  problems  in  Illinois  and  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  his  judgment  as  to  how  I  and  we  can  help  in  that  regard. 

U.S.   MONEY  SUPPLY 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  you  say  you  are  trying  to  end  the 
recession,  the  money  supply  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  hardly  at 
all.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1974,  the  money  supply  grew  by  less  than  1  percent, 
and  in  November,  December,  and  January  it  actually  showed  a  decrease,  one  of 
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the  very  few  times  it  has  in  modern  times.  Are  you  personally  satisfied,  from 
the  standpoint  of  ending  the  recession,  with  the  speed  or  with  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  money  supply  in  this  country  ? 

The  President.  I  met  with  Arthur  Burns,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
last  week.  He,  of  course,  is  the  head  of  a  very  autonomous  part  of  our  Federal 
Government,  but  I  do  meet  with  him  frequently  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  views 
on  our  economic  circumstances. 

I  did  ask  what  was  the  situation,  because  there  had  been  criticism  such  as 
you  have  indicated.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  him — and  there  were  a  number 
of  charts  that  were  shown  which  show  the  facts  to  be  contrary  to  the  facts  that 
you  have  stated — that  Mi,  M2,  Ms,  M*,  Ms,  Me,  and  M? — all  of  them  show  an 
increase,  and  I  am  one  who  has  great  faith  in  Dr.  Burns. 

We  are  showing  an  increase  in  the  money  supply.  There  will  be  an  adequate 
money  supply  available  for  the  current  economic  circumstances  we  face,  and 
there  will  be  an  adequate  money  supply  to  meet  the  problems  we  have  down 
the  road. 

INTEREST  RATES 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  what  Dr.  Burns'  charts  showed  you 
about  long-term  interest  rates  which,  as  you  know,  are  the  principal  factor  in 
capital  formation,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  A  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  econo- 
mists, are  worried  that  Dr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Greenspan,  and  so  forth,  are  going 
to  take  this  thing  down  just  as  far  as  they  can  and  wring  the  last  bit  of  inflation 
out  of  it  that  they  can  and  then  try  to  turn  it  around.  Are  you  satisfied — or  what 
confidence  do  you  have  that  we  won't  go  so  far  with  this  thing  that  we  can't 
turn  it  around  ? 

The  President.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  trying 
to  win  the  battle  against  inflation. 

Last  October,  the  rate  of  inflation  was  something  like  13  percent.  The  last 
figures  released  about  3  weeks  ago  showed  it  was  down  to  7.2  percent  on  an 
annualized  basis. 

Now,  in  the  charts  that  I  also  looked  at — it  showed  that  short-term  interest 
rates  had  gone  from  something  like  13  percent  down  to  about  6  percent,  and  it 
showed  that  the  trend  on  long-term  interest  rates  was  also  a  favorable  one,  going 
more  slowly  down  than  the  short-term  interest  rates.  But  the  trend  is  encourag- 
ing, and  if  we  act  responsibly  and  don't  have  a  larger  deficit  than  I  have  proposed 
in  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  go  in  and 
sop  up  all  of  the  money  that  is  needed,  we  can  keep  the  trend  in  long-term 
interest  rates  going  down. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  many  of  the  steelworkers  and  autoworkers  in  your 
State  and  in  Indiana  are  still  out  of  work.  What  can  you  say  to  them  by  the  way 
of  encouragement  ?  How  far  do  they  have  to  wait  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  biggest  stimulant  we  could  get  to  the  economy 
right  now,  which  means  more  jobs  for  autoworkers  and  steelworkers,  is  to  get 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  move  quickly  to  enact  a  substantial  tax 
reduction  at  the  Federal  level. 

In  January — I  believe  on  January  15  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message — I 
urged  a  J16J4  billion  tax  reduction  bill  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  now  2  months 
and  2  days,  and  the  Congress  has  not  completed  action  on  that  tax  reduction  bill. 
I  hope  that  before  Congress  goes  on  its  Easter  recess,  it  will  enact  a  tax  reduction 
bill  like  the  one  I  proposed  or  one  that  is  reasonably  acceptable. 

If  we  could  get  a  tax  reduction  bill  out  of  the  Congress  promptly,  that  would 
be  the  best  hope  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  provide  jobs  for  the  auto- 
workers and  steelworkers,  who  are  at  the  present  time — particularly  the  auto- 
workers— in  desperate  straits. 

vice  president  rockefeller 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  hinted  about  it  before  but  so  far  you  have 
stopped  short  of  saying  flatly  that  Vice  President  Rockefeller  will  be  your  run- 
ning mate  in  1976.  My  question,  sir,  is :  Will  he  be  ? 

The  President.  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  ever  equivocated  on  that,  and  if 
the  interpretation  is  that  I  have,  then  I  want  to  straighten  it  out  right  now. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  has  been  an  exceptionally  active  and  able  Vice  President. 
I  said  when  I  nominated  him  I  wanted  him  to  be  a  partner.  He  has  been,  in  the 
responsibilities  on  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  in  his  responsibilities  in  the 
Domestic  Council. 

I  think  he  deserves  great  praise.  And  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  that  that 
team  should  not  be  together  in  the  campaign  in  1976. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  Rockefeller  Commission's  investiga- 
tion into  the  CIA,  would  you,  at  any  time,  consider  changing  their  mandate  to 
include  an  investigation  of  possible  domestic  activities  by  the  CIA  in  regard  to 
assassination  attempts? 

The  President.  Let  me  reiterate,  as  a  preface,  I  will  not  condone — in  fact, 
I  condemn — any  CIA  involvement  in  any  assassination  planning  or  action. 
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Now,  I  did  indicate,  in  answer  to  a  previous  question,  that  I  am  personally 
analyzing,  looking  at  all  of  the  more  recent  charges  of  any  assassination  attempts 
by  the  CIA  or  actual  assassinations  from  its  inception  to  the  present. 

I  am  personally  analyzing  all  of  these  charges.  I  have  asked  my  staff  to  bring 
all  of  the  material  that  is  available  to  me  personally.  I  have  talked  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller  about  it.  And  I  will  determine  within  the  next  few  days  the  best 
course  of  action  to  make  sure  that  the  matter  is  handled  in  the  most  appropriate 
way. 

CAMBODIA 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  State  Department  announced  today  that  it  had 
found  some  over  $20  billion  (million)  in  1974  funds  that  had  been  voted  for  aid 
to  Cambodia  and  had  not  been  sent,  and  that  it  was  making  that  money  avail- 
able now.  Is  this  an  artifice  to  get  around  Congressional  appropriations  ?  And 
are  there  other  sources  of  such  funds  that  could  be  found  ? 

The  President.  I  was  informed  last  Friday  of  what  appears  to  be  very  sloppy 
bookkeeping  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  condemn  it,  if  it  is,  and  I  will 
not  condone  it  in  the  future. 

I  was  surprised  by  these  revelations.  I  don't  think  it  was  anything  malicious. 
I  don't  think  it  was  any  purposeful  action.  But  if  the  money  is  available  and  was 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  purposes  set  forth,  it  will  be  used  according 
to  the  law. 

Q.  Have  similar  investigations  of  past  Vietnam  appropriations  been  made? 

The  President.  The  Inspector  General,  as  I  understand  it,  found  out  the  $21 
million  in  Cambodian  military  aid  that  was  revealed  last  week  to  me  and 
publicly  announced  today.  The  Inspector  General  has  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  find  out  any  and  all  circumstances,  such  as  the  one  that  we  are 
discussing. 

ACADEMIC   COMMUNITY 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  Father  Hesburgh  put  it  in  his  speech  today,  you 
are  the  first  President  to  set  foot  on  a  first-rate  campus  in  about  10  years.  In  that 
context,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  fired  Father  Hesburgh  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  wonder  if  you  would  elaborate  on  your  feelings 
about  restoring  better  relations  with  the  academic  world  and  the  task  ahead  of 
you  in  that  respect. 

The  President.  One  of  the  first  actions  that  I  took,  one  of  the  first  trips 
that  I  undertook,  was  to  go  to  the  campus  of  Ohio  State  University.  I  might  say 
parenthetically,  for  a  Michigan  graduate  to  go  to  Ohio  State  is  doing  double 
duty. 
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But  I  was  well  received  there,  and  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
concept  that  we  have  for  higher  education.  This  is  another  opportunity  on 
the  Notre  Dame  campus  to  continue  that  dialog  that  I  hope  will  not  only 
expand  but  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  between  the  academic  community  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  work  together.  There  are  a  great 
many  reasons  why  we  should  use  the  talent,  the  ability,  the  personnel  that 
does  exist  on  the  campuses  all  over  the  United  States,  and  I  certainly  intend  to 
do  so  in  the  months  ahead. 

Q.  The  second  part  of  the  question:  How  much  of  a  job  is  there  ahead  of  you 
to  restore  better  relations  ? 

The  President.  Based  on  the  very  warm  welcome  I  received  at  Notre  Dame 
today,  I  think  we  are  on  a  good  footing,  and  I  certainly  will  bend  over  backwards 
to  continue  it  and  to  expand  it. 

I  think  the  dialog  is  excellent.  About  a  week  or  10  days  ago  I  met  with  10  or  15 
top  college  and  university  presidents.  That  was  another  step  in  this  better 
rapport  between  the  academic  community  and  this  Administration.  I  can  assure 
you  we  intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  that  it  works. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  be  giving  Congress  all  the  material  that  is 
asked  for  as  part  of  its  investigation  of  intelligence  activities  ? 

The  President.  The  Senate  committee  has  asked  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  material.  That  request  is  currently  being  analyzed  by  the  top  members  of  my 
staff.  I  will  make  a  judgment  on  that  as  soon  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  all  of  the  very  substantial  number  of  requests. 

I  can  assure  you  and  others  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  indicate  maximum 
cooperation,  but  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this  request  in 
detail,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  categorical  answer. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this  executive  branch  investigation  that  you  raised 
the  possibility  of,  outside  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  would  possibly  make  it 
necessary  or  advisable  for  you  to  delay  giving  Congress  the  material  it  has  asked 
for? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  necessary  conflict  between  the 
Rockefeller  Commission  and  the  one  or  more  Congressional  committees.  The 
Rockefeller  Commission  has  been  in  operation  now  for  a  month  or  two,  so  they 
are  underway. 

They  had  planned  to  finish  their  work  within  the  next  months,  as  I  recollect. 
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They  may  have  to  go  beyond  that,  depending  on  certain  circumstances,  but  we 
intend  to  make  as  full  a  disclosure  as  is  possible  without  jeopardizing  America's 
national  security. 

REVENUE   SHARING 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  tonight  you  are  meeting  with  several  Midwestern 
Governors.  In  light  of  some  sagging  revenues  at  State  and  local  levels  and  your 
own  budget  tightening,  what  can  you  tell  them  about  your  long-range  plans  for 
return  of  the  Federal  dollar  both  to  State  and  municipalities — revenue  sharing 
and  this  type  of  thing  ? 

The  President.  In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  and  in  the  Budget  Mes- 
sage, I  indicated  that  I  was  recommending  an  extension  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  with  the  annual  add-on  that  takes  care  of  the  inflation  impact 
as  far  as  the  State  and  local  units  of  government  are  concerned.  So,  I  am  on 
record  now  urging  the  Congress  to  extend  the  existing  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

Q.  Have  the  dollar  amounts  that  you  have  been  able  to  expend  been  affected 
by  the  current  events  ? 

The  President.  It  is  my  best  recollection  that  the  amount  we  recommended 
for  the  first  year  of  the  extended  program  is  close  to  $7  billion  a  year,  which  is 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  amount  that  was  used  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  program. 

It  is  a  very,  I  think,  generous  proposal.  It  does  crank  in  the  inflation  factor. 
And  if  the  Congress  goes  along,  I  think  it  will  be  materially  beneficial  to  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government. 

gasoline  tax 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  asked  you  about  the  gasoline  tax  lately. 
This  afternoon  or  this  morning,  on  Air  Force  One,  what  Mr.  Zarb  said  led  me 
to  believe  there  may  be  a  softening  of  the  Administration's  attitude.  Are  you 
still  willing  to  stand  by  your  earlier  statement  that  you  will  veto  any  gasoline 
tax? 

The  President.  Well,  I  could  not  help  but  notice  over  the  weekend  102 
Democrats  joined  in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Representatives  condemning 
a  gasoline  tax. 

I  think  a  gasoline  tax  of  the  magnitude  that  several  have  proposed  is  not  the 
right  approach,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Congress  will  approve  it.  I  think  the 
energy  crisis — the  energy  program  can  be  best  implemented  by  the  proposal  I 
submitted  in  January.  And  I  hope  that  in  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Zarb 
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and  myself  with  the  Members  of  Congress  on  the  respective  committees — will 
result  in  an  approach  that  is  comparable  to  mine,  because  I  think  the  Congress 
will  pass  that. 

I  have  very  grave  doubts  that  the  Congress  would  pass  a  gasoline  tax.  And 
certainly  my  feeling  in  that  regard  was  reaffirmed  by  102  Democrats  putting 
their  name  on  the  line  saying  they  would  not  vote  for  one.  And  I  think  there  is 
a  better  way  to  do  it,  and  we  are  going  to  work  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  hoping  to  find  an  answer  that  is  more  like  the 
approach  that  I  have  recommended. 

Q.  To  follow  that  up,  you  did  say  a  gasoline  tax  of  the  magnitude  that  is 
being  proposed  by  some.  I  seem  to  note  a  shift  in  your  position  there.  Now, 
Mr.  Ullman  has  come  down  from  40  cents  to  possibly  25  cents.  If  he  were  to 
come  down  a  little  further,  would  you  be  willing  to  talk  about  maybe  a  20 
cent  tax  ? 

The  President.  I  read  a  news  report  a  few  minutes  ago  which  said  that  the 
bill  that  he  had  introduced  included  a  gas  tax  up  to  37  cents  over  a  3-  or  4-year 
span.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  right  approach,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  feasible  in 
trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  act.  Therefore,  I  go  back  to  a  program  that  we 
proposed  which  I  think  will  be  the  answer,  which  I  think  the  Congress 
eventually  will  buy  substantially. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  are  negotiating.  We  are  trying  to  find  an  answer 
with  Mr.  Ullman,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  am 
encouraged  by  what  I  understand  is  the  progress  that  is  being  made. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

note:  President  Ford's  eleventh  news  conference  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  the  University 
began    at    6:03    p.m.    in    the    auditorium    at    the        of  Notre   Dame,   South   Bend,  Ind. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reports  on  the  Military 
Incentive  Awards  Program.     March  18,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Forwarded  herewith  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C,  1124  are 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  Fiscal  Year  1974  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions  and  scientific  achievements. 
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Participation  by  military  personnel  in  the  cash  awards  program  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1965.  More  than  1.6  million  suggestions  submitted  since 
that  time  attest  to  the  success  which  the  program  has  had  as  a  means  of  motivat- 
ing military  men  and  women  to  seek  ways  of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
efficiency.  Of  those  suggestions  submitted,  more  than  255,000  have  been  adopted 
with  resultant  tangible  first  year  benefits  in  excess  of  $799,000,000. 

Of  the  nearly  146,009  suggestions  which  were  submitted  by  military  personnel 
during  Fiscal  Year  1974,  19,810  were  adopted.  Cash  awards  totaling  $1,358,818 
were  paid  for  these  adopted  suggestions,  based  not  only  on  the  tangible  first- 
year  benefits  of  $71,461,841  which  were  realized  therefrom,  but  also  on  many 
additional  benefits  and  improvements  of  an  intangible  nature.  Enlisted  person- 
nel received  $1,103,693  in  awards  which  represent  82  percent  of  the  total  cash 
awards  paid.  The  remaining  18  percent  was  received  by  officer  personnel  and 
amounted  to  $255,125. 

Attached  are  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation containing  statistical  information  on  the  military  awards  program  and 
brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  contributions  during  Fiscal 
Year  1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  18, 1975. 

note:  The  five-page  report  of  the  Secretary  of  of  Transportation  cover  the  period  July  1,  1973- 
Defense  and  the  three-page  report  of  the  Secretary       June  30,  1974. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  John  T.  Dunlop  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.     March  18,  1975 

John,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Perhaps  this  is  telling  tales  out  of  school,  but  I  understand  that  a  few  months 
ago,  when  John  Dunlop  tried  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  Department 
of  Labor  headquarters,  he  could  not  get  in  because  he  did  not  have  a  ticket. 
Today,  John,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  you  with  that  ticket. 
[Laughter'] 

I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  welcome  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is  so 
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uniquely  skilled  in  obtaining  practical  solutions  to  the  most  complex  of 
problems. 

The  issue  of  jobs  for  Americans  is  the  number  one  problem  on  our  agenda. 
I  will  rely  on  John  for  sound,  practical  programs  that  will  bring  jobs  and  assist- 
ance the  very  quickest  to  those  who  need  the  help  the  most. 

His  career,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  distinguished  by  the  ability  to  innovate 
and  generate  cooperation,  to  solve  disputes,  and  to  break  through  the  most 
difficult  of  situations. 

John,  we  need  you  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  need  the  genius  that 
made  you  the  head  of  the  economics  department  at  Harvard  University.  We 
need  you  to  obtain  voluntary  restraint  without  guidelines. 

John  brings,  as  many  of  you  know,  to  Washington  a  career  of  experience  in 
achieving  practical  solutions  to  problems  that  have  frustrated  many  others.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  better  able  to  meet  today's  broad  challenges  than  John 
Dunlop. 

I  knew  this  before  he  told  the  United  States  Senate  that  what  we  need  most  is 
a  tax  cut.  The  Labor-Management  Committee  he  chairs  told  us  that  even  before 
I  asked  for  a  tax  cut  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  in  January. 

John  has  worked  at  the  top  level  in  labor-management  negotiations  in  every 
administration  since  the  days  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  has 
helped — with  deep,  human  sympathy  and  understanding — to  bring  people 
together  and  to  solve  the  most  critical  disputes. 

His  efforts  have  assisted  the  wages,  the  working  conditions,  and  the  collective 
bargaining  relationships  of  countless  of  Americans,  especially  in  the  critical 
construction  industry. 

John  is  not  only  a  man  of  academic  wisdom  but  a  man  of  action.  I  am  told 
that  he  has  told  colleagues  that  "When  I  want  to  discuss  theories,  I  stay  at 
Harvard.  When  I  want  to  do  things,  I  go  to  Washington." 

I  am  told  John  has  come  to  Washington,  he  estimates,  1,600  times  since  1938. 
Welcome  to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  your  1,601st  visit  to  the  National 
Capital.  There  are  plenty  of  things  to  do  here,  John. 

Judge  Fahy,  will  you  now  administer  the  oath  to  the  Secretary,  please. 

note:   The  President  spoke   at  2:12   p.m.  in  the  Secretary   Dunlop's   response   to   the   President's 

East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Judge  Charles  Fahy       remarks  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis-       Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  282). 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  administered  the  oath  of 
office. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  John  H.  Powell,  Jr., 
Chairman  and  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.     March  19,  1975 

Dear  John: 

I  have  your  letter  dated  March  18,  and  as  you  request,  I  accept  your  resigna- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  effective 
today,  and  your  resignation  as  a  Commissioner,  effective  April  30,  1975.  I 
appreciate  your  willingness  to  stay  on  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  during 
the  next  month  to  assist  in  the  orderly  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Acting  Chair- 
man and  to  provide  a  period  of  time  in  which  a  well-qualified  nominee  to  replace 
you  can  be  selected. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  your 
dedicated  service  to  our  Nation.  Under  your  Chairmanship,  the  Commission  has 
broken  new  ground,  expanding  the  economic  and  social  horizons  of  all  our 
citizens.  I  know  that  this  has  been  a  particularly  challenging  time  for  the  Com- 
mission, but  your  devotion  to  the  goals  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  every  American  has  not  faltered.  You  have  earned  their 
thanks  as  well  as  my  own. 

As  you  depart  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  you  take  with  you  my  very  best  wishes  for  every  future  happiness 
and  success. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[The  Honorable  John  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  1800  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506] 

note:   Mr.   Powell's   letter  of  resignation  read   as       written  by  Clarence  Mitchell   to  the   Washington 
follows:  Post. 

My    interest    in    the    problems    falling    within 
Dear  Mr.  President:  £EOC,s  mandate  began  bng  before  December  28, 

During  the  fifteen  months  that  I  have  served  as  ^^  ^  date  upon  which  the  commission  desig- 

Chairman  of  this  agency,  it  has  been  my  privilege  nating  me  as  chairman  was  executed.  During  the 

to  participate  in  the  ongoing  effort  to  achieve  equal  j            {of  ^^  le>  l  served  as  Special  Counsel  to 

employment  opportunity  for  all  Americans  ^  ^^  ^.^  Leadership  Conference  and 

During  this  time  substantial  progress  has  been  x    ^    ^   q£                                ^    ^ 

made  in  moving  this  Commission  toward  the  em-  ,  .             .                             ...               ,      c 

ciency,  effectiveness  and  fairness  that  I  know  you  Washington  for  what  eventually  became  the  first 

want   it   to   achieve.   Unfortunately,   this    agency's  comprehensive  Civil  Rights  Act  enacted  during  the 

problems  have  for  too  long  been  ignored.  Despite  Twentieth  Century  (the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 

this,  recent  commentary  has  focused  upon  superfi-  amended)  of  which  Title  VII  is  an  integral  part, 

cialities.  The  underlying  problems  were  addressed  My  colleagues  on  this  Commission  and  the  EEOC 

quite  eloquently  in  a  letter  dated  March  5,  1975,  staff,  many  of  whom  have  given  outstanding  sup- 
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port,  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  many  historic 
initiatives  achieved  during  my  Administration. 
These  include  the  first  industry-wide  settlement 
obtained  under  Title  VII. 

As  a  result  of  these  initiatives,  there  is  a  growing 
minority  of  thoughtful  commentators  who  believe 
that  EEOC  has  begun  to  show  signs  of  becoming 
the  effective  law  enforcement  vehicle  envisioned  by 
Congress  when  Title  VII  was  amended  just  a  little 
less  than  three  years  ago. 

Regrettably,  this  agency  and  particularly  its 
present  Chairman  have  become  a  focal  point  of 
controversy:  controversy  over  the  authority  of  this 
Office,  controversy  over  whether  progress  such  as 
that  above-mentioned  is,  in  fact,  being  made  and 
controversy  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
intense  criticism,  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  my  continuing  as  the  administrative  head  of  this 
agency. 

I  recognize  that  the  responsibility  of  this  Office 
entails  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  effective 
enforcement  of  Title  VII  can  be  achieved — a  task 
involving  striking  a  delicate  balance  between  force- 
fulness  and  evenhandedness.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue to  devote,  in  whatever  way  possible,  my 
energies  in  the  effort  to  strike  that  balance  in  an 
optimal  fashion.  I  have,  therefore,  reluctantly  de- 
cided to,  and  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commission  at  your  pleasure.  In 
addition,  I  also  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a 
Member  of  this  Commission,  effective  April  30, 
1975. 


I  do  this  not  because  I  agree  with  the  intense 
criticism  leveled  against  this  Office  and  this  agency. 
Rather,  my  resignation  as  Chairman  is  offered  in 
the  hope  that  the  current  controversy  will  cease. 
Attention  must  now  be  focused  oh  the  important 
job  that  remains  before  all  of  us. 

As  indicated  above,  I  will  in  the  few  weeks 
remaining  assist  in  providing  the  new  head  of 
this  agency  with  whatever  guidance  I  can  to  aid 
in  giving  this  Commission  the  continuity  of  leader- 
ship it  deserves.  Moreover,  you  have  my  assurance 
that,  as  a  Commissioner,  I  will  continue  to  serve 
you,  the  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  You  also  have  my  commitment  that  the  new 
Chairman  will  have  my  unqualified  support  in  his 
or  her  effort  to  maintain  the  present  momentum 
towards  effective  enforcement  of  Title  VII. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  again  thank  you 
for  your  many  courtesies  and  for  the  generous 
support  extended  by  you  over  the  last  several 
months.  It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege  to  serve  in 
your  Administration.  In  this  regard  I  am  pleased 
that  you  share  my  concern  that  the  efforts  of  this 
and  other  agencies  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
level,  will  soon  give  rise  to  employment  systems 
compatible  with  Title  VII's  mandate — that  there 
be  equal  employment  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Respectfully, 

John  H.  Powell,  Jr. 
Chairman 

[Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  20500] 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  William  A.  Carey, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.     March  19,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Carey: 

It  is  with  sincere  gratitude  for  your  devoted  service  to  our  Nation  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  effective  on  this  date,  as  you  requested. 

For  nearly  three  years,  you  have  directed  the  office  of  the  General  Counsel 
with  energy,  skill  and  a  strong  sense  of  purpose.  Under  your  leadership,  land- 
mark decisions  have  been  reached  which  have  broadened  the  economic  opportu- 
nities of  all  Americans  and  have  effectively  enlisted  the  positive  assistance  of 
employers  in  identifying  and  correcting  discriminatory  employment  systems. 
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Your  personal  contributions  in  this  regard  have  been  significant,  and  you  have 
my  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Now  as  you  depart,  I  hope  you  will  always  look  back  with  a  special  sense  of 
satisfaction  on  your  years  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
You  have  established  a  record  of  accomplishment  in  which  you  can  take  pride, 
and  you  leave  with  my  best  wishes  for  every  success  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[The  Honorable  William  A.  Carey,  General  Counsel,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  1800  G 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506] 

note:    Mr.    Carey's    letter    of    resignation,    dated  The  reason  I   am  resigning  now,  and   without 

March  17,  1975,  read  as  follows:  delay,  is  to  encourage  immediate  steps  on  the  part 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  of  the  Administration  which   will   strengthen   the 

I  hereby  offer  my  resignation  as  General  Counsel  composition  of  the   Commission  and   increase  the 

of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  effectiveness  of  its  work, 

effective  upon  delivery  of  this  letter  to  you.  I  wish  t0  exPress  m?  faith  in  the  future  o£  *e 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  in  this  Ec*ual   Employment   Opportunity   Commission   be- 
capacity    and    to    develop    the    legal    staff    of   the  cause  of  y°ur  stron*  desire  t0  advance  the  Pur?0SeS 
Commission  to  its  present  size  and  to  its  present  for  which  it  was  created, 
outstanding  capabilities.  At  this  time  I  have  com-  incere  y, 
pleted   the   responsibilities   for   recruiting   a   much 
enlarged  staff  of  lawyers  and  establishing  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  [The  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  The  White  House, 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Place  a  Ceiling  on 
Federal  Pay  and  Benefits  Increases.     March  19,  1975 

I  AM  transmitting  herewith  a  set  of  legislative  proposals  which  would  place  a 
temporary  5  percent  ceiling  on  pay  increases  for  Federal  employees  and  in 
benefit  payments  to  individuals  that  are  connected  by  law  to. consumer  prices. 
These  proposals  are  an  integral  part  of  the  economic,  fiscal,  and  energy  pro- 
gram that  I  outlined  to  the  Congress  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Address  on 
January  15,  1975.  As  we  move  forward  with  tax  reductions  to  revitalize  the 
economy,  with  energy  conservation  and  self-reliance  measures,  and  with  sub- 
stantially expanded  aid  to  the  unemployed,  it  is  essential  that  we  restrain  the 
overall  growth  of  Federal  expenditures.  In  the  interest  of  the  long-run  as  well 
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as  near-term  health  of  the  economy,  we  simply  must  curb  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  budget  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 

My  1976  budget  recommendations  include  no  new  spending  initiatives,  except 
for  energy.  In  addition,  they  reflect  proposals  that  would  reduce  outlays  by  $17 
billion,  including  $6.1  billion  in  savings  that  would  result  from  enactment  of 
the  enclosed  draft  bills.  A  table  is  attached  providing  a  breakdown  of  this  figure 
and  the  programs  involved.  Without  the  economy  measures  I  am  recommend- 
ing, increases  in  Federal  spending  would  be  sharper  in  the  short  run  and  would 
continue  unchecked  in  future  years.  The  budget  deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  would  also  be  greatly  increased. 

In  proposing  a  5  percent  ceiling  on  Federal  pay  raises  this  year,  I  am  asking 
that  the  Federal  Government  set  an  example  for  the  Nation.  Federal  workers 
generally  enjoy  greater  job  security  than  other  workers.  I  believe  that  most 
Federal  employees  will  understand  that  some  restraint  on  their  pay  raises  is 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  need  to  provide  benefits  and  create  more  jobs  for  the 
unemployed. 

I  urge  the  private  sector — labor  and  management  alike — to  follow  this  exam- 
ple and  minimize  wage  and  price  increases. 

The  proposals  place  a  similar  temporary  limit  of  5  percent  on  the  automatic 
increases  in  benefit  programs  linked  to  consumer  prices.  These  proposals  bear 
in  mind  the  large  increases  that  have  occurred  in  these  programs  in  recent 
years — increases  which  have  exceeded  the  rate  of  inflation.  Total  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  programs  involved — primarily  Federal  civilian  and  military 
retirement,  social  security,  railroad  retirement,  supplemental  security  income, 
and  the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs — have  risen  more  than  the 
cost  of  living.  For  example,  average  per  capita  payments  for  persons  receiving 
social  security  benefits  have  increased  by  22  percent  in  real  terms  since  1970 — 
that  is,  after  adjusting  for  increases  in  consumer  prices. 

The  enclosed  proposals  would  not  eliminate  or  reduce  any  benefit  payments 
from  their  present  levels,  but  would  merely  slow  down,  through  June  30, 1976, 
the  rate  at  which  these  payments  would  be  rising.  Their  enactment  would  help 
us  begin  to  gain  some  control  over  the  longer-run  growth  in  the  Federal  budget. 
This  is  because,  in  general,  the  lowered  levels  of  benefit  increases  that  would  be 
in  effect  through  fiscal  year  1976  would  not  be  made  up  subsequently. 

I  recognize  that  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  make  some  difficult  decisions  in 
acting  on  these  proposals.  But  that  is  what  I  must  do.  During  this  time  when 
thousands  of  workers  are  being  laid  off  and  we  are  still  experiencing  consider- 
able inflationary  pressure,  I  believe  the  modest  restraint  that  I  am  proposing  on 
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pay  raises  and  increases  in  benefit  programs  makes  sense  for  the  future  and  is 
urgently  needed  in  the  present. 

At  the  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  District  Government 
employees  are  included  in  the  attached  draft  legislation,  where  applicable. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  consider  these  proposals  and  act  on  them  promptly 
and  favorably. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed       of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Reform  of  Financial 
Institutions  Regulations.     March  19, 1915 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  announced  a  number  of  initiatives  last  October  to  speed  the  Nation's  return 
to  economic  health.  Part  of  that  important  effort  is  a  careful  review  of  Govern- 
ment regulations.  Some  of  these  are  outdated  and  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  now  impose  a  greater  cost  on  the  American  consumer  than  they  provide 
in  benefits.  A  key  element  of  my  program  of  reform  concerns  our  financial 
institutions. 

The  United  States  depends  on  a  unique  system  of  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  markets  to  serve  its  citizens  and  promote  sound  economic  growth. 
Compared  to  other  Nations,  we  have  a  large  number  of  different  financial  in- 
stitutions— such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  credit  unions.  Through  the  years,  our  Government  has 
tended  through  regulation  and  legislation  to  restrict  the  activities  of  each 
class  to  specialized  functions. 

However,  the  regulation  of  our  financial  institutions  has  not  been  fully  respon- 
sive to  either  the  changing  needs  of  our  economy  or  to  the  changes  in  the  scope 
and  function  of  our  financial  institutions.  During  the  past  nine  years,  the 
cyclical  movement  of  interest  rates  has  imposed  major  strains  on  the  institu- 
tions that  serve  savers  and  finance  housing.  Initial  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  took  the  form  of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  the  rates  that  financial  institu- 
tions could  pay  to  their  depositors.  The  experience  of  the  past  several  years 
shows  that  such  ceilings  penalize  the  small  saver,  and  reduce  the  volume  of 
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savings  available  to  finance  Homebuilding.  Nor  have  the  efforts  by  Government 
to  provide  subsidies  to  support  more  housing  construction  succeeded  very  well. 
In  fact,  these  programs  requiring  the  Government  to  borrow  in  the  capital 
markets  have  contributed  to  the  problem  by  adding  to  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates. 

At  the  peak  of  our  financial  crisis  last  summer,  home  mortgages  were  virtually 
unavailable  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  And  small  savers  were  being  heavily 
penalized  because  Government  rules  limited  the  interest  rates  they  carried 
on  their  savings  deposits  to  far  less  than  the  rates  carried  by  wealthier  in- 
dividuals with  deposits  of  $100,000  or  more.  At  the  same  time  the  availability 
of  much  higher  rates  of  interest  on  their  investments  outside  of  the  savings 
institutions  caused  individuals  to  shift  their  funds  out  of  mortgage-lending  in- 
stitutions. As  a  result,  savers,  mortgage  borrowers,  and  the  housing  industry 
have  all  been  penalized  by  these  obsolete  regulations. 

Five  years  ago,  a  Presidential  commission  undertook  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  financial  institutions.  In  1973,  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act.  The  Act  encourages 
greater  competition  and  responsiveness  to  the  changing  needs  of  depositors 
and  borrowers.  Last  year,  I  endorsed  that  legislation  and  urged  that  the  Con* 
gress  give  it  priority.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate.  Representatives 
of  financial  institutions  and  the  concerned  public  have  expressed  their  views. 

Today,  I  am  resubmitting  the  Financial  Institutions  Act,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  many  months  of  debate  and  consideration  have  brought  all  of  us 
nearer  to  basic  agreement  on  this  important  reform. 

This  bill  contains  certain  notable  changes  from  the  legislation  put  before  you 
in  1973.  But  the  overall  objectives  remain  the  same — providing  new  opportuni- 
ties for  savers  to  earn  a  competitive  return  on  their  investment,  and  providing 
homebuyers  with  greater  assurance  that  the  flow  of  funds  for  home  mortgages 
will  not  be  dramatically  disrupted  during  periods  of  high  interest  rates.  To 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  bill  permits  institutions  engaged  in  serving  small 
depositors  more  flexibility  both  in  obtaining  and  investing  funds.  It  will  permit 
the  payment  of  higher  interest  rates  to  small  savers,  and  it  will  also  offer  a  new 
tax  incentive  to  most  financial  institutions  to  make  residential  mortgage  loans. 

New  safeguards  will  require  banks  to  conform  to  basic  standards  of  Truth-in- 
Savings  to  insure  that  competition  between  institutions  is  fairly  and  accurately 
advertised.  Nor  will  there  be  any  decrease  in  the  Government's  regulation  of 
accounting  or  security  measures.  Increased  competition  between  financial  insti- 
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tutions  will  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  need  for  prudent  management  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  depositors. 

If  the  Congress  will  enact  this  bill  into  law,  our  financial  institutions  will  bene- 
fit from  the  ability  to  offer  new  services  and  enter  new  markets;  and  their 
customers,  both  depositors  and  borrowers,  will  share  these  benefits. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  checking  and  negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  (N.O.W.)  accounts  to 
individuals  and  businesses,  while  diversifying  a  portion  of  their  investments  into 
consumer  loans,  unsecured  construction  loans,  commercial  paper,  and  certain 
high-grade  private  debt  securities. 

Commercial  banks  will  be  permitted  to  offer  corporate  savings  accounts  and 
N.O.W.  accounts.  Credit  unions  will  be  permitted  to  offer  mortgage  loans  to 
members,  make  a  wider  range  of  loans  at  more  varied  interest  rates,  and  to  set 
up  an  emergency  loan  fund  on  which  to  fall  back. 

To  improve  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit,  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  other  taxable  financial  institu- 
tions will  be  granted  a  new  tax  incentive  to  enlarge  their  volume  of  mortgage 
loans.  Finally,  the  act  provides  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  all  types  of  savings  over  a  five-and-one-half-year  period. 

This  legislation  differs  in  two  principal  ways  from  the  bill  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress: 

First,  the  abolition  of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  deposits  will  still  occur  five-and- 
one-half  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  However,  prior  to  the  removal  of 
ceilings,  the  Administration  will  conduct  an  intensive  investigation  to  examine 
the  economic  and  financial  picture  at  that  time.  The  President  and  the  Congress 
will  then  have  the  opportunity,  if  appropriate,  to  make  any  final  improvements 
in  the  direction  of  the  legislation. 

Second,  the  mortgage  tax  credit  is  included  in  the  act  as  before,  but  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  will  be  given  a  one-time  option 
until  1979  to  decide  when  to  substitute  this  tax  measure  for  their  current  bad 
debt  loss  deduction.  By  1979,  all  savings  institutions  will  be  required  to  shift  to 
the  mortgage  interest  tax  credit. 

While  the  amended  bill  contains  modifications  designed  to  emphasize  the 
areas  of  agreement  produced  during  the  hearings  and  recent  discussions  be- 
tween Administration  officials  and  the  public,  the  basic  objectives  are  to  in- 
crease the  level  and  quality  of  service  for  the  consumer  saver,  and  to  maintain  or 
expand  the  flow  of  credit  to  the  housing  sector. 
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I    urge   the    Congress    to   give    these   proposals    prompt    and   favorable 
consideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  19, 1975. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Dzemal  Bijedic 
of  Yugoslavia.     March  19,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  distinguished  guests: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  this  historic  house.  I 
understand  that  in  your  birthplace  of  Mostar  in  Yugoslavia,  there  is  a  famous 
stone  bridge  which  has  been  standing  for  a  very  long  time.  I  hope,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  the  relationship  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  will  be  as 
long  as  the  history  of  that  famous  bridge. 

The  foundation,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
It  was  built  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  this  new  relationship  began 
and  developed  and  is  now  flourishing. 

This  relationship,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  is  anchored,  as  I  see  it,  in  a  strong 
mutual  interest  in  Yugoslavia's  independence,  its  integrity,  and  its  unity,  as  well 
as  a  mutual  desire,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  maintain  peace  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  it  symbolizes  the  cooperation  between  two 
countries  with  entirely  different  social  and  political  systems. 

Like  the  bridge  in  Mostar,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  one  between  our  nations 
and  our  peoples  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  facilitated  an  impressive 
growth  in  trade,  in  business,  in  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation,  as  well  as 
tourism. 

While  the  currents  sometimes  passing,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  beneath  this 
bridge  have  ebbed  and  flowed,  its  basic  structure  has  remained  intact.  The  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  rests  remain  as  sound  today  as  two  decades  ago. 

I  look  forward,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  the  further  strengthening  of  American- 
Yugoslav  cooperation,  and  I  know  we  are  both  aware  that  this  will  require  a 
continuing  commitment  from  both  governments. 
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Bearing  in  mind  our  common  interest  in  continued  peace  and  security  in  the 
world,  I  think  we  must  strive  to  eliminate  misunderstandings  and  any  narrow 
differences  which  sometimes,  unfortunately,  arise  between  us. 

The  history  of  this  relationship  indicates  that  we  have  made  an  excellent  start. 
I  am  sure— it  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  be  successful  in  the  future. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  your  health,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  bridge  between 
our  two  countries.  May  it  continue  to  facilitate  cooperation,  understanding,  and 
friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:12  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Prime  Minister  Bijedic  spoke  in  Serbo-Croatian. 
His  remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  words  of  welcome 
and  friendship  addressed  to  me  and  my  associates. 
Our  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  constitutes 
a  further  expression  of  mutual  desire  for  the  pro- 
motion of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries,  a  friendship  established  upon  long- 
standing tradition  and  alliance  during  two  world 
wars. 

Our  visit  to  your  country  is  taking  place  at  the 
moment  when  you  have  started  preparations  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which,  as  the  result  of  the  struggle 
of  American  people  against  colonialism  and  foreign 
domination,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted. 

Many  years  later,  my  country,  too,  went  through 
the  liberation,  war,  and  revolution.  I  accentuate  this 
because  both  of  our  peoples  aspired  toward  the 
same  objective — to  live  in  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, to  freely  determine  their  destiny  and  vigilantly 
guard  it. 

I  shall  call  forth,  Mr.  President,  another  date  in 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. That  is  the  year  1881,  the  year  in  which  the 
first  interstate  agreement  was  concluded — the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Serbia  signed  at  Belgrade  in  October  1881, 
which  is  still  in  force. 

Rare  are  today  bilateral  agreements  which  have 
stood  a  test  of  time.  Our  two  countries  have  ex- 
perienced together  the  most  severe  historic  tests  of 
this  century,  fighting  as  allies  against  the  joint 
enemies. 

Over  the  whole  period  following  the  Second 
World  War,  they  have  continually  voiced  their 
determination  to  promote  all-round  equitable  co- 
operation and  mutual  relations,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit and  in  the  broader  interest. 

Particularly  important  for  the  development  of  re- 


lations between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States 
was  the  exchange  of  visits  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents in  1970  and  1971  and  the  visit  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dr.  Kissinger  to  Belgrade  a  few  months  ago. 

We  are  highly  appreciative,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
message  you  have  addressed  to  President  Tito  and 
in  which  you  have  clearly  set  forth  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  policy  of  good  rela- 
tions with  Yugoslavia. 

Likewise,  we  highly  appreciate  your  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  extended  by  President  Tito  to  visit 
Yugoslavia  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

We  are  confident  that  this  confirms  once  again  the 
preparedness  of  your  Government  and  your  own, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  continuation  and  promotion 
of  mutual,  friendly  relations.  We  will  welcome 
you  in  Yugoslavia  as  a  dear  guest. 

I  share,  Mr.  President,  your  view  and  that  of  your 
Government  that  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia  have  been'  developing  successfully, 
regardless  of  the  differences  of  stances  and  views  in 
respect  to  some  international  issues. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  these  differences, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  be  reduced  through  mutual 
efforts,  more  frequent  contacts,  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect  for  the  positions  of  the  other 
side. 

Yugoslavia,  as  an  independent,  socialist,  and 
nonaligned  country,  has  a  constant  interest  in 
developing  relations  with  the  United  States,  based 
on  principles  of  the  respect  for  sovereignty,  equality, 
and  noninterference;  that  is,  the  principles  that  are 
outlined  in  the  joint  statement  of  the  Presidents  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington in  1971. 

Yugoslavia  is  particularly  concerned  that  the  solu- 
tions for  the  existing  hotbeds  of  military  conflicts, 
which  at  any  moment  may  become  sources  of  new 
and  even  more  difficult  large-scale  international 
crises,  be  sought  through  negotiation  and  full  respect 
for  the  Charter  and  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  through  agreements  reached  between  the 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  in- 
vitation  extended    to   me   to   visit   your   beautiful 
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country,  the  country  of  the  people  whose  working 
energies  and  technological  advances  are  admired 
throughout  the  world,  I  wish  to  emphasize  our  great 
satisfaction  that  we  are  coming  here  at  a  time  when, 
in  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  in  many 
fields — particularly  the  economic,  scientific,  and 
cultural  fields — a  significant  upward  trend  has  been 
registered. 

The  trade  between  the  two  countries — and  I  men- 
tion this  as  an  example — has  increased  by  almost  60 
percent  in  the  course  of  1  year.  Significant  bank- 
ing and  credit  arrangements  have  been  concluded. 
Joint  ventures  and  the  volume  of  industrial  coopera- 
tion have  been  stepped  up. 

The  same  applies  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation,  the  cooperation  among  uni- 
versities, and  the  cultural  exchange. 

The  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States,  in  respect  of  which  preparations  are 
in  progress  in  Yugoslavia  for  participation  in  this 
historic  jubilee,  constitutes  one  more  opportunity  to 


display  our  constant  concern  for  the  continuation 
of  our  traditional  cooperation  and  friendship  with 
your  country. 

More  than  a  million  Americans  of  Yugoslav 
descent,  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  live 
here  today.  We  feel  proud  that  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  in  its  struggle  for  independence 
and  the  building  up  of  its  constitutionality,  the 
names  of  many  individuals  of  Yugoslav  extraction 
have  been  inscribed,  people  who  spared  no  effort 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  country. 

Allow  me,  esteemed  Mr.  President,  to  propose 
this  toast  to  your  health,  to  the  health  of  your 
associates,  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  strengthening 
and  promotion  of  friendly  relations  and  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries,  for  peace  and  progress 
in  the  world,  and  for  the  same  bridge  that  you 
have  toasted  for,  which  has  already  lived  there  for 
410  years. 
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Joint  Statement  Following  Talks  With  Prime  Minister 
Bijedic  of  Yugoslavia.     March  19,  1975 

AT  THE  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Council  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Dzemal 
Bijedic,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is  visiting  Washington,  D.C.,  from  March 
19  to  21, 1975. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  at  the  White 
House  March  19.  During  their  talks,  the  President  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Council  conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito.  The 
talks  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  openness. 

The  President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  will  hold  talks  on  bilateral 
relations  and  international  questions  of  interest  to  the  two  countries  with  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  who  together  with  Mrs.  Ingersoll 
are  giving  a  dinner  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  and  Mrs.  Bijedic  March  19.  The 
President  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council  will  meet  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Frederick  B.  Dent,  the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Wil- 
liam C.  Casey,  and  the  President  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
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tion,  Marshall  T.  Mays.  These  meetings  will  focus  on  trade  and  other  forms  of 
economic  cooperation  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States. 

The  two  sides  devoted  particular  attention  to  areas  of  continuing  crisis  such 
as  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprus.  In  setting  forth  their  views  concerning  the  paths 
to  be  followed  in  attempting  to  resolve  these  and  other  outstanding  world  prob- 
lems, the  two  sides  emphasized  the  benefit  of  regular  contacts  and  consultation 
at  all  levels  to  heighten  understanding  and  mutual  respect  for  one  another's 
views  and  positions. 

Reaffirming  their  mutual  interest  in  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  the  further  advancement  of  constructive  cooperation 
among  European  states  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  the  two  sides  emphasized 
their  determination  and  mutual  interest  in  the  continued  coordination  of  efforts 
to  attain  acceptance  of  basic  principles  of  inter-European  cooperation  and  secu- 
rity, and  an  early,  successful  conclusion  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Both  sides  expressed  continued  determination  to  strive  for  effective  disarma- 
ment measures  which  would  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  all  peoples. 

The  two  sides  affirmed  that  solutions  to  the  problems  which  presently  face 
mankind  must  be  sought  by  peaceful  means  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
states  irrespective  of  size  or  social,  political  and  economic  system.  In  this  regard, 
it  was  recognized  that  Yugoslavia's  policy  of  non-alignment  contributes  actively 
to  greater  understanding  among  peoples  and  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  resolution 
of  international  problems  and  conflicts. 

Economic  problems  currently  facing  the  world  were  discussed  in  the  context 
of  growing  international  interdependence.  The  two  sides  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  finding  solutions  to  such  problems  as  energy  and  other  raw  materials, 
food,  population,  the  environment,  and  economic  development.  They  agreed 
that  genuine  peace  and  stability  in  the  world  depend  on  the  achievement  of 
significant  progress  toward  the  resolution  of  these  problems,  and  that  such 
progress  can  best  be  achieved  by  cooperative  efforts  and  agreements  which  take 
into  account  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  countries,  and  not  by  confrontation. 

The  two  sides  expressed  satisfaction  that  continued  progress  has  been  regis- 
tered in  bilateral  cooperation  between  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  United  States  of  America.  They  noted  particularly  the  substantial 
and  continuing  growth  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  recent  years  and 
agreed  to  act  to  promote  continued  economic  and  financial  cooperation,  includ- 
ing joint  investments.  Both  sides  also  expressed  a  desire  to  maintain  a  high  level 
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of  joint  scientific  research  between  institutions  and  individual  scientists  of  the 
two  countries. 

They  also  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  encourage  the  further  expansion  of 
cultural  cooperation,  reiterating  their  expectation  that  the  participation  of  the 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  forthcoming  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  serve  to  deepen  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries.  They  also  affirmed  the  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  American  citizens  of  Yugoslav  extrac- 
tion who  constitute  an  important  link  of  friendship  and  communication 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  two  sides  underscored  once  again  the  continuing  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Joint  Statement  of  October  30,  1971,  which  constitutes  a 
solid  basis  for  stable,  friendly  relations  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  International 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.     March  20,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  must  adjust  to  turbulent  global  economic  events.  The  world  has 
moved  from  a  period  of  slow  economic  growth  in  1971  through  a  two-year 
expansionary  boom  to  a  sudden  and  pervasive  recession.  Recent  events  have 
caused  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries,  to  reappraise  international 
economic  policies. 

This,  the  third  annual  International  Economic  Report,  describes  the  very 
difficult  situation  confronting  us.  It  also  reflects  the  progress  made  toward 
achieving  our  goal  of  an  open  world  economy  to  serve  the  interdependent  needs 
of  all  countries. 

In  1974,  most  of  the  world's  economies  were  beset  by  problems  flowing  from 
the  unprecedented  combination  of  recession  and  inflation.  Additional  pressures, 
including  precipitous  increases  in  energy  costs  and  disappointing  food  harvests 
further  strained  the  world  economy,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  trade  and 
monetary  flows  and  adjustments.  Moreover,  these  factors  contributed  to  the 
trend  towards  increasing  economic  nationalism  which  could  frustrate  our  desire 
for  an  open  world  economy. 

In  recent  years,  many  governments  have  elected  more  direct  involvement  in 
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economic  activities,  notably  through  restrictive  supply  and  pricing  practices  and, 
sometimes,  by  the  expropriation  of  foreign  investment.  When  governments 
manipulate  international  markets  to  maximize  short-term  benefits,  they  often 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  and,  ultimately,  of  themselves.  Improved  living 
standards  and  a  more  peaceful  world  are  the  rewards  of  an  open  world  economy 
based  on  international  cooperation.  Such  rewards  are  too  great  to  allow  short- 
sighted distractions  to  alter  our  course. 

Building  effective  economic  institutions  and  policies  in  today's  economic 
environment  is  more  difficult,  but  also  more  necessary,  than  ever.  Unless  we  act 
constructively,  energy  and  food  problems,  growing  economic  nationalism,  the 
possibility  of  increased  protection  for  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  world  recession 
and  unemployment  will  jeopardize  the  world  cooperation  developed  after 
World  War  II. 

The  United  States  does  not  and  cannot  govern  the  world  economy.  But  it 
should  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  an  economic  leader  among  nations.  The  Admin- 
istration recognizes  this  responsibility.  We  have  taken  steps  to  turn  the  difficult 
food,  energy,  trade  and  investment  issues  into  positive  opportunities  for  achieving 
cooperation  with  trading  partners  and  coordination  between  the  Nation's 
domestic  and  international  economic  policies.  Specifically,  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974 — which  exemplified  constructive  cooperation  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches — reflects  the  U.S.  commitment  to  an  open  and  equitable 
world  trading  system. 

The  World  Food  Conference,  proposed  by  the  United  States,  set  in  motion 
international  activities  to  improve  world  food  reserves,  agricultural  assistance, 
crop  information  systems  and  increased  food  production.  At  the  time  I  signed 
the  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  of  1974  which  authorized  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  on  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States,  I  reaffirmed  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  operation  of  free  market  forces  to  direct  worldwide  invest- 
ment flows  in  the  most  productive  way.  Therefore,  we  will  oppose  any  new 
restriction  on  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States  except  where  absolutely 
necessary  on  national  security  grounds  or  to  protect  an  essential  national  interest. 

The  goal  of  normalization  of  economic  relations  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries has  been  reaffirmed.  America  also  has  continued  its  commitment  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries.  Moreover,  we  have  proposed  that  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  trust  be  established  to  provide  special  assistance  to  the  least 
developed  countries.  We  will  shortly  implement  a  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences in  trading  with  less  developed  countries.  We  are  also  continuing  our 
cooperative  efforts  to  achieve  equitable  treatment  for  U.S.  investment  abroad. 
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Recently,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  energy  and  economic  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  plan  provides 
incentives  to  increase  domestic  energy  production  and  conserve  energy  use.  The 
United  States  is  meanwhile  developing  joint  policies  with  other  major  oil- 
consuming  countries  aiming  at  increased  resource  development  and  more  effi- 
cient use  of  energy.  The  major  consuming  countries  must  act  jointly  to  build  a 
constructive  relationship  with  the  oil  producing  nations.  Such  actions  are  essen- 
tial to  restore  the  international  confidence  in  adequate  and  reliable  energy 
sources. 

These  interrelated  economic  activities  are  aimed  at  achieving  an  improved 
international  economic  system.  They  are  part  of  a  balanced  policy.  They  also 
accentuate  the  positive  initiatives  being  taken  to  cope  with  the  specialized  prob- 
lems of  food,  assistance  to  less  developed  countries  and  East-West  economic 
relations. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  our  own  problems,  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively  through  international 
cooperation.  We  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Therefore,  our  motivating  princi- 
ples, our  standards  of  conduct  and  the  guidelines  we  set  for  the  conduct  of 
international  economic  development  are  ever  more  crucial  to  our  national 
well-being,  and  that  of  the  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  20, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "International  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 
March  1975"  (Government  Printing  Office,  166  pp.)« 
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Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  for  Participants  in  the  Travel 
Program  for  Foreign  Diplomats.     March  20,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Bob  Anderson.  President  John  Kircher,  distinguished 
foreign  diplomats,  guests,  and  particularly  those  who  have  so  long  and  so  well 
supported  this  program : 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  here  again  and  participating  in  this  sort  of  culmination  of  the  program 
on  a  once-a-year  basis.  I  was  here  once  as  a  Congressman,  and  last  year  as  Vice 
President,  and  now  I  am  equally  honored  to  be  here  as  President. 
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It  has  been  said  that  in  diplomacy  there  are  no  true  friendships — only  tem- 
porary alliances  of  convenience.  Looking  back  on  history  and  studying  some  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  over  the  last  two  centuries,  I  think  there  is  some 
truth  to  this.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  as  well,  this  is  not  the  whole  picture, 
and  the  world  would  be  a  pretty  grim  place  if  it  were. 

There  are  many  in  this  audience  who  are  professional  diplomats,  and  all  of 
those  who  are,  know  firsthand  what  it  means  to  defend  your  country's  interests 
and  to  negotiate  on  its  behalf. 

"But  as  participants  and  supporters  of  the  Travel  Program  for  Foreign  Diplo- 
mats, you  also  know  that  human  understanding,  communication,  and  friendship 
between  people  and  nations  is  also  a  very  real  and  a  very  vital  force,  an  essential 
force  for  peace  in  the  world  today. 

In  the  past  12  years,  this  very  worthwhile  program  has  made  it  possible,  as 
has  been  said  on  many  occasions,  for  more  than  4,000  diplomats  to  know  the 
United  States,  to  know  America,  our  people,  in  a  way  that  they  never  could 
have  through  official  channels. 

Cooperation  of  countless  individuals,  as  well  as  individual  families  in  the 
private  sector,  have  supported  this  program  and  made  it  successful.  I  am  de- 
lighted once  again  to  say  a  word  of  strong,  strong  endorsement  of  the  program. 
This  year,  as  it  carries  forward  again,  I  hope  and  trust  that  its  past  progress  will 
be  multiplied.  You  are  doing  a  fine  job,  and  I  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you — the  sponsors,  the  participants,  as  well  as  others. 

Now,  to  see  firsthand  the  beauty  and  the  expanse  of  this  great  country,  to 
get  to  know  the  day-to-day  joys  and  frustrations  of  an  average  working  family 
in  one  of  our  great  cities,  to  experience  the  immense  diversity  of  regional  tastes 
and  traditions  that  we  call  America — all  this  is  perhaps  the  only  way  to  really 
comprehend  our  ideals,  our  aspirations,  our  great  strengths  underlying  our 
national  policies. 

You  cannot  understand  a  nation  without  knowing  its  people.  And  only  by 
getting  to  know  individuals  can  you  begin  to  know  the  people  as  a  whole.  By 
introducing  foreign  visitors  to  such  a  wide,  wide  range  of  Americans,  the  travel 
program  performs  a  great  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  do  not  see  the  travel  program  as  a  one-way 
street.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  United  States  diplomats  to  get  to  know  the 
people  of  their  host  nations  and  to  appreciate  fully  the  traditions  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  countries  where  they  are  posted.  The  friendships  that  you 
forge  today  will  pay  dividends  in  peaceful  understanding  for  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  keystone  of  this  Administration  is  openness.  But 
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when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  keystone  of  our  American  way  of  life  is 
openness.  We  do  not  believe  in  hiding  the  truth,  whether  it  is  flattering  or 
unflattering. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  we  know  full  well  that  we  have  our  faults,  and 
we  certainly  have  our  problems,  but  we  want  our  friends  from  abroad  to  see 
the  truth,  to  see  how  we  solve  our  problems  openly,  and  to  judge  for  themselves 
the  success  of  our  democratic  government. 

We  live  in  a  time  very  unique  for  both  its  peril  as  well  as  its  promise.  The 
potential  consequences  of  war  today  are  more  terrible  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  human  history.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  lasting  global 
peace  and  prosperity  is  closer  than  ever  before. 

The  road  to  such  a  peace  is  bound  to  be  long  and  very  difficult,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  are  making  headway.  We  will  have  our  disappointments.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  that  road  a  little  smoother  and  the  trip  far  more 
rewarding  is  a  program  like  this  and  the  true  spirit  that  it  represents. 

I  congratulate  you  all.  I  thank  you  all.  And  I  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Travel  Program  for 
Formal  Dining  Room  at  the  Department  of  State.  Foreign  Diplomats,  Inc.,  and  John  Kircher,  president 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Robert  B.       of  Continental  Oil  Company. 
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Statement  Supporting  Senate  Resolution  on  Voluntary  Energy 
Conservation.     March  20,  1975 

IN  MY  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  outlined  a  comprehensive  program  to 
address  the  Nation's  energy  and  economic  problems.  My  energy  program  in- 
cludes measures  to  encourage  energy  conservation,  to  increase  domestic  energy 
production,  and  to  prepare  for  any  future  emergency  that  might  result  from  an 
oil  embargo.  I  set  goals  of  reducing  oil  imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day 
below  expected  levels  by  the  end  of  1975  and  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  1977 — 
and  achieving  energy  independence  by  1985. 

I  announced  administrative  actions  and  legislative  proposals  which  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  goals.  The  Nation  is  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress 
on  my  legislative  proposals.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  move  quickly 
so  that  we  can  minimize  the  adverse  economic  impact  of  the  outflow  of  dollars 
for  imported  oil  and  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  disruption  by  another  embargo. 
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While  we  wait  for  the  Congress  to  act,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  American 
people  that  their  voluntary  actions  can  make  an  important  contribution  toward 
achieving  our  economic  and  energy  goals.  Recently,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia  and  67  other  Senators  which  calls  upon  me  to  proclaim  an  Energy 
Conservation  Month,  during  which  voluntary  actions  to  conserve  energy  might 
be  intensified. 

I  welcome  this  action  by  the  Senate  and  join  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution  in 
urging  all  Americans  to  renew  their  efforts  to  use  energy  wisely  and  more 
efficiently  in  their  homes,  offices,  schools,  farms,  industries,  commercial  estab- 
lishments, and  travel. 

The  opportunities  for  voluntary  energy  conservation  and  the  benefits  of 
conservation  are  clear.  Last  September,  I  established  a  goal  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  hold  energy  consumption  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  levels  15  per- 
cent below  1973. 1  am  pleased  to  report  that,  during  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  Federal  agencies  have  held  consumption  approximately  23  per- 
cent below  1973  levels — a  savings  equivalent  to  46  million  barrels  of  oil  and  a 
savings  in  energy  costs  to  Federal  taxpayers  of  $425  million.  In  addition,  the 
Energy  Resources  Council  is  working  closely  with  industry  and  others  to  find 
ways  of  conserving  energy. 

The  voluntary  actions  we  have  taken  have  made  an  important  contribution, 
and  I  call  upon  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  all  the  American  people  to  renew  and  intensify  their  voluntary  energy  con- 
servation efforts.  The  Senate  has  called  for  designation  of  a  1-month  period  for 
intensified  energy  conservation  actions.  But  I  am  confident  that  all  the  Senators 
who  sponsored  Senate  Resolution  59  will  join  me  in  urging  all  our  citizens  to 
make  energy  conservation  a  year-round  effort. 

We  know  that  voluntary  actions  alone  cannot  solve  our  Nation's  energy  and 
economic  problems.  Action  by  the  Congress  is  needed  on  the  measures  I  have 
proposed  to  increase  domestic  production  and  to  reduce  demand,  all  of  which 
are  essential  to  the  solution  of  our  problem.  I  trust  that  Senate  Resolution  59 
is  but  the  first  of  the  constructive  actions  that  we  can  expect  from  the  Congress. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Board.     March  21,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board. 

Our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  strong  program  of  scientific  research  is  well- 
founded.  Science  has  stretched  the  horizons  of  man  by  providing  knowledge 
that  enlarges  our  understanding  of  the  universe  and  mankind.  Scientific  re- 
search has  helped  us  solve  a  wide  range  of  problems  and  provided  the  basis  for 
expanding  productivity,  strengthening  our  economy  and  national  security,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

There  are  many  new  challenges  ahead,  including  mankind's  growing  power 
to  affect  the  future  and  to  modify — both  intentionally  and  unintentionally — 
the  basic  conditions  and  quality  of  life.  The  National  Science  Board  has  made 
an  important  contribution  by  careful  study  of  a  number  of  the  challenges  that 
face  our  country  and  the  world,  including  population  growth,  food  supply, 
energy  demands,  mineral  resource  supply,  weather  and  climate  modification, 
and  environmental  change.  The  Board  has  recommended  expanded  research 
to  help  us  prepare  for  these  challenges. 

Our  strong  national  scientific  research  effort  must  be  maintained  with  support 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  $7.4  billion  for  the  support  of  research.  My 
1976  budget  asks  the  Congress  to  provide  $8.2  billion — an  increase  of  10  percent. 
This  increase,  even  though  larger  than  that  requested  for  many  programs,  will 
not  permit  support  for  all  important  research.  For  this  reason,  the  National 
Science  Board's  report  is  especially  significant.  The  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  scientists  that  make  up  the  Board  should  be  useful  in  identifying 
those  areas  of  research  that  warrant  the  highest  priority. 

I  am  asking  all  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  Board's  recommendations 
in  developing  their  research  programs.  I  also  commend  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  21, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Science  and  the  Challenges  Ahead — Report  of  the  National  Science  Board 
1974"  (Government  Printing  Office,  56  pp.)* 
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Memorandum  on  Annual  Report  on  Federal  Executive 
Boards,     March  21,  1975 

Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 

During  1974,  the  25  Federal  Executive  Boards  across  the  nation  made  sig- 
nificant strides  in  improving  internal  Federal  management  and  responding  to 
unique  community  needs.  This  Annual  Report  of  the  FEBs  attests  to  their  col- 
lective ability  to  improve  coordination  and  communication  among  Federal  field 
offices,  at  other  levels  of  government,  and  with  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  their  demonstrated  commitment  and  enthusiasm,  I  believe 
FEBs  canxontinue  to  be  instrumental  in  supporting  Presidential  initiatives  and 
programs.  They  can  set  an  example  in  such  areas  of  critical  concern  as  im- 
provement of  management  of  resources  in  limited  or  short  supply,  encourage- 
ment of  energy  efficiency,  productivity,  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
government. 

Please  make  your  senior  officials  in  the  field  aware  of  the  importance  of 
their  continuing  involvement  with  and  support  of  FEBs.  It  is  a  very  worthwhile 
effort. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Text  of  Remarks  at  a  Dinner  for  Participants  in  a  White  House 
Meeting  on  the  Coal  Industry.     March  21,  1975 

THIS  HAS  been  a  good  day  for  all  Americans.  Anytime  we  can  get  leaders  of 
a  vital  industry  such  as  coal  in  the  same  room  with  government  officials  con- 
cerned about  your  industry  and  your  problems,  the  American  people  benefit. 

To  have  these  discussions  here  at  the  White  House — the  symbolic  home  of 
all  our  people — is  living  proof  of  democracy  at  work.  It  also  underlines  the 
importance  of  this  conference.  I  am  delighted  you  are  here. 

Coal  is  one  vital  key  to  our  Nation's  success  in  meeting  its  energy  needs  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  The  United  States  has  enormous  reserves  of  coal,  with 
estimates  ranging  into  the  hundreds  of  years.  Coal  is  as  old  as  the  world  and 
as  new  as  tomorrow.  Americans  took  it  for  granted  in  the  past.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  do  so.  Coal  represents  one  immediate  and  dependable  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  we  solve  our  energy  needs  in  this  Nation. 
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It  represents  an  American  answer,  not  one  based  on  uncertain  resources  in 
faraway  lands  with  different  ideas  and  diverse  interests.  It  represents  our  hope 
for  the  future.  Coal  is  America's  ace  in  the  hole.  We  now  know  the  impact 
of  relying  on  foreign  energy  sources.  The  cost  of  foreign  oil  to  the  United 
States  quadrupled  in  the  past  several  years,  soaring  to  more  than  $24  billion 
last  year.  Is  there  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  you  and  I  are  here  this  evening? 

The  United  States  of  America  has  gone  to  the  Moon.  And  now  it's  time  to 
use  the  same  skill  and  ingenuity  here  on  Earth.  We  must  rediscover  America. 
We  must  put  our  people  to  work  to  uncover  the  resources  and  discover  the 
unknowns  in  our  own  backyard. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  the  energy  independence  act  last  January  30.  Several 
parts  of  that  proposal  are  of  great  significance  to  the  coal  industry.  Let  me  recall 
some  of  them  briefly: 

— Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  permit  greater  use  of  coal  when  there 
is  no  threat  to  public  health  and  where  alternative  pollution  control  meth- 
ods can  be  effectively  used; 

— An  extension  of  authority  and  enforcement  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  to  use  more  coal  in  powerplants  instead  of 
oil  and  natural  gas; 

— Proposals  to  strengthen  the  financial  health  of  electric  utilities,  which  con- 
sume two-thirds  of  the  country's  coal  production; 

— Proposals  to  expedite  the  development  and  siting  of  energy  facilities  in 
cooperation  with  the  States; 

— Measures  to  provide  needed  authority  to  prevent  other  nations  from  under- 
cutting our  efforts  to  develop  domestic  resources  and  achieve  energy 
independence. 

I  also  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  surface  mining  and  reclamation  of  coal 
lands.  This  would  provide  appropriate  balance  between  the  urgent  need  to 
increase  coal  production  and  the  need  to  protect  the  environment.  I  stand  today 
as  squarely  behind  these  proposals  as  the  day  I  sent  them  to  Congress.  It  was 
good  legislation  then.  It  is  good  legislation  now. 

The  strip  mining  bills  that  have  been  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  past  2  weeks  contain  some  positive  environmental  provisions  I  support  and 
some  unnecessary  parts  that  I  cannot.  These  unnecessary  provisions  will  hinder 
coal  production. 

The  bill  I  proposed  also  sought  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  coal  production 
and  added  costs  to  the  consumer.  A  few  numbers  will  illustrate  this  point. 
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If  we  have  strip  mining  controls  that  cause  an  unnecessary  loss  of  coal  produc- 
tion— let's  say  up  to  50  million  tons  per  year,  which  I  understand  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  is  a  con- 
servative estimate — we  must  replace  that  lost  coal  with  the  equivalent  of  200 
million  barrels  of  imported  oil  per  year. 

If  we  import  another  200  million  barrels  of  oil,  we  export  another  $2  billion 
and  lose  at  least  10,000  jobs  as  well. 

I  have  called  for  doubling  in  coal  production  by  1985,  which  means  about 
1.2  billion  tons  per  year.  The  Congressional  Democrats  called  for  1.37  billion 
tons  per  year  by  1985  in  their  energy  programs.  The  objectives  they  set  and 
their  action  on  strip  mining  legislation  is  inconsistent. 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  the  House  and  Senate  did  not  accept  the  bill 
that  I  proposed,  I  must  note  that  we  did  make  progress  on  some  provisions. 
But  we  must  wait  and  see  what  comes  out  of  the  House  and  Senate  conference 
still  ahead.  We  must  examine  closely  the  production,  job,  and  consumer  cost 
impact  of  this  legislation,  as  well  as  its  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  job  now  is  to  pull  together  in  the  national  interest.  There  is  no  choice 
anymore.  We  must  still  use  our  vast  supplies  of  coal  in  both  solid  and  converted 
forms.  To  do  that,  we  must  upgrade  our  transportation  systems.  That  means 
our  railroads.  It  also  applies  to  waterway  carriers,  coal-carrying  pipelines,  and 
trucks.  Enormous  capital  and  commitment  are  needed. 

I  will  do  all  I  can.  But  much  responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress.  All  the 
coal-related  industries  share  this  responsibility  as  well.  Utilities  need  to  make 
long-term  contracts  with  the  producers.  New  equipment  must  be  ordered  while 
new  mines  are  being  planned. 

A  joint  commitment  of  labor  and  management  is  necessary  if  our  coal  pro- 
duction goals  are  to  be  accomplished.  I  have  said  the  United  States  must  double 
its  annual  coal  production  to  1.2  billion  tons  annually  by  1985.  In  view  of  this 
week's  action  by  the  Congress,  that  goal  will  be  more  difficult. 

Yet  labor  has  a  great  opportunity.  Up  to  125,000  more  miners  will  be  needed 
in  the  next  10  years.  Productivity  must  also  increase.  Labor  and  management 
must  work  out  better  grievance  procedures  and  ways  of  ending  wildcat  strikes 
and  absenteeism. 

In  the  push  for  greater  production,  there  must  be  new  dedication  to  work 
cooperatively  for  improved  health  and  safety  in  our  mines.  I  remember  a  meet- 
ing I  had  here  in  the  White  House  last  November  29  with  Arnold  Miller.  We 
discussed  mine  health  and  safety.  I  said  to  Mr.  Miller  then  and  repeat  those 
words  now:  "We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  life  in  the  mines." 
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I  want  all  of  you  here  this  evening  to  know  I  am  committed  to  the  maximum 
protection  of  the  miner.  Labor,  management,  and  government  must  work 
together  in  this  effort. 

The  Government  has  another  vital,  long-range  commitment.  The  coal  and 
transportation  industries  must  have  confidence  that  we  here  in  Washington 
are  really  committed  to  the  increased,  long-term  use  of  coal.  As  you  know,  a 
healthy  railroad  system  is  essential  to  support  the  Nation's  efforts  to  double  coal 
production.  I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future  a  comprehensive 
legislative  program  to  revitalize  the  country's  railroads. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  what  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message.  I  envision 
the  development  of  more  than  250  major  new  coal  mines  in  the  next  decade 
and  the  construction  of  150  major  coal-fired  powerplants  and  20  major  synthetic 
fuel  plants. 

I  am  pursuing  three  major  objectives: 

— First,  to  increase  our  capability  to  convert  coal  into  clean  gaseous  and  liquid 
fuels.  To  meet  this  goal,  the  Government,  working  with  private  industry,  is 
completing  work  on  four  coal  liquefaction  pilot  plants.  Government  and  indus- 
try are  starting  the  design  of  a  commercial-size  facility  to  produce  liquid  and 
gaseous  boiler  fuel  and  finishing  construction  of  six  pilot  plant  facilities  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  pipeline  gas. 

— Second,  to  develop  technologies  that  will  burn  coal  directly  without  pro- 
ducing environmental  damage. 

— Third,  to  improve  the  Nation's  mining  technology  to  insure  that  we  can 
produce  the  needed  coal  safely  and  in  an  environmentally  sound  way.  To 
emphasize:  In  all  these  efforts,  the  Government  is  working  closely  with  indus- 
try. The  Government  has  actively  encouraged — and  I  fully  support — the  partici- 
pation and  joint  sponsorship  of  such  projects  by  mineowners,  energy  com- 
panies, utilities,  manufacturers,  and  research  organizations. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  goals  I  have  set — the  doubling  of  coal  production 
in  the  next  10  years — we  must  increase  production  by  at  least  7  percent  each 
year.  In  1985,  nearly  70  percent  of  our  coal  will  be  produced  by  mines  that  do 
not  now  exist. 

This  will  require  immense  effort  on  the  part  of  many  people.  The  industry 
must  plan  these  mines,  obtain  new,  technologically  superior  equipment,  solve 
extraordinary  problems  in  coal  handling  and  transportation,  and  still  raise 
multibillion  dollars  in  capital  to  do  all  this.  That  capital  must  be  raised  in  com- 
petition with  other  investment  market  demands. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  your  job  and  my  responsibility  not  to  leave  the  future 
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of  the  Nation  to  chance.  If  we  are  to  build  the  America  of  tomorrow,  we  must 
begin  work  today.  It  is  said  that  great  people  have  wills  and  feeble  ones  wishes. 
We  Americans  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  our  will  to  win  and  on  our 
ingenuity.  As  a  people  of  action,  we  have  made  our  dreams  come  true. 

I  believe  we  have  the  will,  the  resources,  and  the  leadership  to  achieve  energy 
independence.  And  I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  join  in  this  great  effort.  To  pledge 
less  than  a  united  effort  would  be  unworthy  of  us.  I  know  you  will  do  your  best. 
I  will  do  mine. 

note:  The  President  spoke  following  a  reception  tives  of  the  coal  and  coal-related  industries  had  at- 

and  dinner  which  began  at  approximately  6:30  p.m.  tended  a  White  House  briefing  by  Administration 

in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Earlier  officials, 
in  the  day,  the  labor  and  management  representa- 
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Remarks  Upon  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  Return  From  the 

Middle  East.     March  23,  1975 

Mr.  Secretary: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  welcome  you  back  on  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult mission  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  problems  that  are  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  know  that  you  made  a  maximum  effort.  Unfortunately,  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control,  it  did  not  turn  out  the  way  we  wanted  it. 

But  let  me  say,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  emphasize  our  desire  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  working  with  one  country,  other 
countries,  and  all  countries. 

It  is  in  the  national,  as  well  as  in  the  international  interest  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  with  the  emphasis  on  peace.  Although  we  have— on  a  temporary 
basis,  hopefully— not  achieved  all  that  we  had  desired,  I  continue  to  be  an 
optimist,  that  the  good  judgment,  the  wise  decisions  of  all  parties  will  result  in 
the  ultimate  objective  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  its  ramifications  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

Henry,  would  you  like  to  add  anything  ? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Mr.  President,  I  very  much  appreciate  your  greeting  me 
here,  as  you  sent  me  off  from  here. 

The  necessities  that  produced  the  mission  continue,  and  the  need  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  remains. 
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As  the  President  pointed  out,  the  United  States  remains  ready  to  work  with 
the  parties,  and  other  interested  countries,  to  promote  a  peace  of  justice  in  the 
Middle  East 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:21   p.m.  on  the  The  Secretary's  return  followed  a  suspension  of 

South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  following  Secre-  negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Israel  on  mutual 

tary  Kissinger's  arrival  by  helicopter  from  Andrews  troop  disengagement  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Air  Force  Base. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  Designation  of  Developing  Countries  for  Purposes 
of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences,     March  24,  1975 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  Section  502(a)  of  the  Trade  Act,  I  wrote  to  you  on 
January  13, 1975,1  concerning  my  intention  to  make  certain  designations  of  coun- 
tries as  beneficiary  developing  countries  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
generalized  system  of  tariff  preferences. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  today  I  have  issued  an  Executive  order  designating 
certain  beneficiary  countries.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  review  of  all  relevant 
investment  disputes  which  has  been  completed  since  my  January  13  letter,  I  have 
determined  that  several  countries  which  otherwise  might  be  ineligible  for 
generalized  preferences  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Section  502(b)(4)  (A), 
(B)  or  (C),  are  eligible  for  beneficiary  status  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  502(b)(4)(D).  Accordingly,  such  countries  were  included  among  the 
ones  designated  in  Section  1  of  the  Executive  order  as  beneficiary  developing 
countries.  As  required  by  Section  502(b)(4),  I  am  furnishing  herewith  a  copy 
of  my  determinations  pursuant  to  Section  502(b)(4)(D).2 

Because  we  were  able  to  make  these  determinations  prior  to  publication  of 
the  Executive  order  designating  certain  beneficiary  developing  countries,  it  no 
longer  is  necessary  to  follow  the  procedure  for  use  of  the  waivers  based  on 
national  economic  interest,  described  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  my  letter  of 
January  13. 1  have  also  decided  that  Gabon,  The  Peoples'  Republic  of  Yemen, 
Somalia,  and  Uganda,  which  were  on  list  A  in  the  Tab  to  my  letter  of  January  13, 
will  not  be  designated  at  this  time  but  will  be  added  to  those  countries  being 


1The  text  of  the  President's  letter  is  printed  in  H.  Doc.  94-85  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
2  The  text  of  the  Presidential  determination  is  printed  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (3 A  CFR, 
1975Comp.,p.244). 
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considered  for  designation  as  beneficiary  developing  countries  after  certain 
determinations  are  made,  statutory  conditions  are  met  or  statutory  requirements 
fulfilled  pursuant  to  Section  502  of  the  Trade  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  to  the  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Executive 

Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Order    11844    designating    beneficiary    developing 

Representatives,    and    the    Honorable    Nelson    A.  countries  for  the  generalized  system  of  preferences. 
Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  King  Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz  of 
Saudi  Arabia.     March  25,  1975 

IT  WAS  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  tragic  death  of  His 
Majesty  King  Faisal,  a  close  friend  of  the  United  States  and  a  leader  who 
achieved  so  much  for  his  people  and  those  of  the  Arab  world  and  Islam  and 
whose  wisdom  and  stature  earned  the  respect  of  the  entire  world.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  people,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  Royal  Family 
and  to  the  people  of  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  grief  we  share. 

note:  King  Faisal  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  Rockefeller  left  for  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  evening  of 
Prince  Faisal  Ibn  Musaid  Abdul  Aziz,  in  Riyadh,  March  25  to  express  the  President's  condolences  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  on  March  25,   1975.  Vice  President        Crown  Prince  Khalid,  King  Faisal's  successor. 
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Memorandum  on  Federal  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

March  25,  1975 

[Dated  March  24, 1975.    Released  March  25, 1975] 

Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 

The  Federal  Government  firmly  advocates  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  all  Americans.  In  this  context,  I  pledge  my  Administration  to  the  employ- 
ment and  full  utilization  of  handicapped  persons  in  staffing  the  Federal  service. 
Let  the  emphasis  rest  upon  the  individual's  ability  rather  than  his  or  her  disa- 
bility. The  handicapped  have  proved  that  they  are  efficient,  effective,  and  pro- 
ductive workers.  They  can  advance  the  Government's  service  to  its  citizens. 
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Since  World  War  II,  Federal  jobs  have  been  opened  to  more  than  a  quarter 
million  of  our  citizens  who,  though  handicapped,  have  nonetheless  been  quali- 
fied to  serve.  They  have  served  well. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  strong  commitment  to: 
— assist  the  physically  impaired,  including  the  disabled  veteran,  who  are  not 

occupationally  handicapped  when  assigned  to  the  right  job; 
— consider  the  mentally  restored  whose  only  handicap  is  that  they  once  suf- 
fered an  emotional  illness;  and 
— employ  the  mentally  retarded  who  can  demonstrate  ability  to  perform 

certain  tasks  required  in  all  organizations. 
Now,  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  that  policy  has  been  given  new  force  and 
meaning  for  handicapped  citizens.  Under  these  laws  you  are  charged  with 
developing  comprehensive  affirmative  action  plans  for  the  hiring,  placement, 
and  advancement  of  handicapped  individuals  and  disabled  veterans  in  each 
Federal  department  and  agency.  I  urge  you  to  carry  out  these  plans  to  the  fullest 
extent  so  that  our  fellow  citizens  can  learn  from  your  example. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate  on  Pending  Tax  Reduction  Legislation. 
March  26,  1975 

[Dated  March  25, 1975.    Released  March  26, 1975 ] 

I  AM  writing  you  while  the  Conference  Committee  is  considering  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  2166,  the  tax  cut  which  I  urged  last  lanuary  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  Although  I  am  most  anxious  to  sign  a  bill  along  the 
lines  I  have  proposed,  I  am  now  concerned  that  Congress  is  trying  to  do  too 
much  in  the  legislation  the  Conferees  are  considering,  thereby  providing  an 
economic  stimulus  far  beyond  that  which  is  needed. 

The  Conferees  and  the  Members  should  understand  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
accept  a  bill  so  encumbered  with  extraneous  amendments  and  of  such  deficit- 
increasing  magnitude  as  to  nullify  the  intended  effect  of  a  one-time  stimulant. 

The  purpose  in  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  a  simple  tax  cut  as  quickly  as 
possible  was  to  stimulate  the  economy.  I  proposed  temporary  one-time  tax  cuts 
totalling  $16  billion.  My  proposal  was  designed  to  provide  maximum  stimulus 
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without  setting  the  stage  for  a  new  inflationary  spiral  when  the  economy  starts 
to  recover.  Reasonable  men  can  differ  on  the  exact  size  of  the  tax  cut,  but  every- 
one agrees  on  the  need  for  prompt  action.  I  indicated  my  willingness  to  com- 
promise within  reasonable  limits. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2166  goes  far  beyond  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  quick  stimulus  and  mortgages  our  economic  future  in  a  way  that 
is  unacceptable  to  me.  It  is  unacceptable  because: 

(1)  The  Senate  version  would  increase  the  size  of  the  tax  reduction  from 
$16  billion  to  more  than  $30  billion — roughly  doubling  the  impact  on  combined 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  budget  deficits  already  far  too  high.  That  increase 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  other  Congressional  actions  and  inaction. 
If  Congress  continues  its  present  pattern  of  rejecting  the  spending  cuts  I  pro- 
posed, the  deficit  would  grow  by  an  additional  $16  billion.  And  the  minimum 
cost  of  the  additional  spending  programs  being  considered  in  the  Congress 
would  add  still  another  $20  billion.  In  combination,  these  Congressional  actions 
would  increase  these  deficits  by  $50  billion. 

Such  an  enormous  increase  in  an  already  substantial  deficit  jeopardizes  the 
prospect  of  economic  recovery  and  makes  us  hostage  to  future  inflation. 

(2)  Although  both  bills  incorporate  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  reductions 
which  are  temporary  as  written,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  next  year  and  beyond.  That  is  a  sure  formula  for  larger 
deficits  and  spiralling  inflation  for  years  to  come,  unless  offset  by  other  revenues 
or  spending  cuts.  My  proposal  was  for  a  one-year  stimulant  limited  to  $16  bil- 
lion. An  amount  unreasonably  larger  than  the  House  bill  could  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

(3)  The  Senate  version  would  raise  major  obstacles  to  badly  needed  reforms 
in  the  tax  and  welfare  systems.  I  regard  both  reforms  as  matters  of  high  priority. 
Both  require  the  most  careful  deliberation  but  not  in  this  emergency  antireces- 
sion legislation. 

(4)  The  Senate  version  distributes  the  federal  income  tax  burden  unfairly  by 
eliminating  too  many  citizens  from  paying  any  tax.  My  January  proposal  would 
have  distributed  tax  cuts  evenly  to  those  who  now  carry  the  tax  load.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  conferees  and  the  members  review  the  bills  before  you  to  be  sure 
that  they  do  not  discriminate  against  middle-income  Americans,  who  already 
carry  the  major  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

(5)  The  Senate  version,  in  particular,  has  several  provisions  which  will  not 
contribute  to  economic  recovery  and  may  cost  additional  jobs.  I  have  consistently 
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urged  an  uncomplicated  tax  refund  to  put  extra  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  American  taxpayers. 

I  urge  the  conferees  basically  to  accept  the  House  bill  with  minor  revisions.  I 
am  prepared  to  work  with  the  Committees  and  the  Congress  as  long  as  necessary 
to  assure  the  American  people  o£  a  reasonable  tax  cut  which  will  stimulate  the 
economy  without  jeopardizing  its  future. 
Sincerely', 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed       of   Representatives,   and   the   Honorable   James   O. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  th^  House       Eastland,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Frederick  B.  Dent  as  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,     March  26,  1975 

Mr.  Secretary: 

This  is  a  really  great  occasion.  You  become,  after  the  swearing-in  ceremony, 
an  official  member  of  the  White  House  family. 

Unfortunately,  it  means  that  you  have  to  leave  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  you  go  from  "Mr.  Secretary"  to  "Mr.  Ambassador,"  but  you  did  such  a  fine 
job  over  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  when  we  were  looking  for 
someone  who  would  take  on  this  new  responsibility,  you  were  a  person  that  I 
knew  and  everybody  knew  would  do  a  first-class  job. 

Now,  you  have  got  great  difficulties  ahead  of  you.  You  have  to  deal  in  this  new 
capacity  as  a  Special  Trade  Representative  with  some  100-plus  foreign  countries, 
negotiating  the  very  delicate  trade  problems  between  other  countries  and  our- 
selves and  between  all  countries  together. 

But  you  also  have  an  added  difficulty,  and  that  is  convincing  the  Congress 
that  you  are  carrying  out  the  mission  that  was  given  to  you  and  to  this  Adminis- 
tration to  make  the  trade  legislation  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  don'fenvy  the  difficulties  you  have,  but  I  am  confident  that  you  can  carry 
them  out  in  an  outstanding  way. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the  swearing  in. 

You  have  had  some  outstanding  predecessors,  such  as  Chris  Herter,  who  is 
known  by  many  here.  You  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bill  Eberle,  who  did  a  fine 
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job  in  working  \vith  the  Congress  to  get  the  legislation  through.  But  now  you 
will  undertake — as  a  businessman,  as  a  top  Government  official,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  country — a  very  momentous  mission. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  job  you  have  done,  and  I  wish  you  welt  in  your  new 
responsibilities.  We  are  mighty  proud  to  have  you  in  this  great  and  important 
responsibility. 

So,  Judge  Chapman,  will  you  kindly  proceed  and  see  that  Fred  gets  properly 
sworn  in  ? 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   10:53   a.m.  in  the  Mr.  Dent's  response  to  the  President's  remarks  is 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Judge  Robert  F.       printed  in  the    Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Chapman  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  .     Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  307). 
District  of  South  Carolina  administered  the  oath  of 
office. 
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Memorandum  on  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Program. 

March  21,  1975 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 

I  have  reappointed  the  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Savings  Bonds  Committee.  He  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  program  for  the  past  two  years.  The  Committee  needs 
his  leadership  and  experience. 

The  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  program  is,  as  you  know,  a  key  tool  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  Today,  Americans  own  a  record  $64^  billion  worth  of 
these  securities,  which  represent  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  publicly-held  portion 
and  constitute  the  most  stable  element  in  the  entire  debt  structure. 

The  program  has  also  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  financial  security  of 
individuals,  providing  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  accumulating  reserves 
for  the  future. 

Because  the  purchase  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  supports  the  Government's  policies 
and  programs  in  these  two  important  ways,  it  is  fitting  that  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  take  the  initiative  in  the  purchase  of  Savings  Bonds 
through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  and  set  an  example  for  all  Americans  in 
securing  their  country's  future. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  agencies,  who  make  up  the  Interdepartmental 
Savings  Bonds  Committee,  have  the  special  responsibility  to  offer  and  promote 
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the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  to  every  employee.  Under  this  leadership  I  am  confident 
the  1975  Federal  campaign  will  attain  a  new  high  level  of  participation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Appropriations  Legislation  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.     March  27,  1975 

[Dated  March  26, 1975.    Released  March  27, 1975] 

I  TRANSMIT  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  draft  legislation 
which  would  authorize  annual  appropriations  for  the  White  House  Office,  the 
Executive  Residence,  Special  Assistance  to  the  President  (i.e.,  assistance  pro- 
vided to  the  President  by  the  Vice  President  for  Executive  branch  duties),  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  funds  to  meet  unanticipated  needs  for  personnel  and 
administrative  expenses. 

The  activities  provided  for  in  this  bill  have  been  funded  over  the  years  in 
annual  appropriation  acts  but  these  acts  have  been  delayed  the  past  few  years 
because  some  provisions  were  not  authorized  in  permanent  legislation.  This  bill 
was  drafted  to  remedy  that  situation  and  I  am  now  requesting  that  permanent 
authorizations  be  enacted  to  facilitate  the  appropriation  process. 

The  bill  sets  upper  limits  on  the  pay  level  of  senior  staff  assistants  in  each  of 
the  offices  concerned  and  is  consistent  with  the  present  levels  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  annual  appropriation  acts.  It  also  authorizes  and  sets  pay  limitations 
on  consultants  hired  by  these  offices.  In  addition,  travel  and  official  entertainment 
expenses,  which  are  appropriated  annually,  would  be  made  subject  to  the 
authorization  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  would  not  change  the  requirements  for  annual  appropriations  for 
each  of  the  offices  concerned.  Budgets  will  continue  to  be  submitted  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
complete  review  during  their  hearings. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on  this  proposal  and  trjist  that  its  enact- 
ment will  expedite  the  appropriation  process. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  of  the 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the  release, 
of  Representatives,  and   the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1975.     March  27,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  4592,  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act,  1975,  with  considerable  misgivings.  The  considerable  reductions 
in  overseas  assistance  programs — which  the  Congress  authorized  only  3  months 
ago— could  prove  detrimental  to  American  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Administration  sought  appropriations  that  would  reflect  the  same  spirit 
of  constructive  compromise  that  characterized  our  cooperative  efforts  in  Decem- 
ber. I  continue  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  community  of  nations  require  our  purposeful  and  responsible 
participation.  Such  participation  is  impossible  if  the  Administration's  best  esti- 
mates of  a  balanced  foreign  assistance  program  are  subjected  to  reductions  of 
these  drastic  dimensions. 

I  am  disappointed  that  harmful  cuts  were  inflicted  in  both  the  development 
and  security  assistance  sectors.  Interdependence  applies  not  only  to  the  present 
political  and  economic  realities  of  America's  role  in  the  global  community  but 
also  to  the  various  modes  of  foreign  assistance  which  we  employ  in  our  foreign 
policy.  Programs  of  a  humanitarian  or  developmental  nature  cannot  be  produc- 
tive if  our  friends  and  allies  are  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

In  the  areas  of  humanitarian  and  development  assistance,  the  $200  million 
reduction  in  food  and  nutrition  funds  renders  our  efforts  to  alleviate  world 
hunger  all  the  more  difficult.  The  significant  reduction  in  population  planning 
funds  will  hamper  initiatives  related  to  this  important  factor  in  the  long-term 
global  food  and  health  situation.  I  deeply  regret  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
reducing  the  request  for  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  funds  by  over  one 
half— from  $939  million  to  $440  million.  At  this  crucial  time,  our  friends  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  under  heavy  attack  on  the  battlefield  and  must 
cope  with  enormous  refugee  problems. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  request  for  our  voluntary  contribution  to 
international  organizations  and  programs  has  been  severely  reduced.  The  impact 
of  this  reduction  will  be  felt  in  the  lessening  of  our  financial  support  to  the 
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United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).  Our  deep-involvement  in  the 
UNDP  over  the  years  has  been  seen  by  many  nations  as  symbolic  of  our  com- 
mitment to  work  through  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  channels  to  assist  the 
developing  world. 

In  the  area  of  security  assistance,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  massive  reduction 
in  funding  for  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  The  program  funds  authorized 
by  the  Congress  would  have  been  barely  adequate  in  terms  of  supplying  needed 
military  materiel  to  a  small  group  of  friendly  countries  unable  to  assume  a 
greater  financial  share  of  their  security  burden  through  credit  or  cash  purchases. 
However,  the  appropriation  of  less  than  half  of  this  sum  has  jeopardized  these 
critical  programs.  Simultaneously  cutting  its  appropriations  for  foreign  military 
sales  credits  accentuates  the  difficulties  created  by  the  deep  cuts  in  the  military 
assistance  program. 

Finally,  I  am  troubled  because  reductions  in  the  overall  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  development  and  security  assistance  programs  will  occur  at  precisely  the 
time  when  America's  assistance  is  vitally  needed.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  urgent  attention  to  the  interlocking  relationship  of  America's 
present  problems  at  home  and  abroad  and  provide  future  funding  that  will  be 
commensurate  with  our  stated  principles  and  national  self-interest. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4592,  approved  March  26,  1975,  is  Public  Law  94-11  (89  Stat.  17). 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on  the 
Status  of  Federal  Advisory  Committees.     March  28,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status  of  advisory  committees  in  1974  is  here- 
with forwarded. 

This  is  the  third  annual  report.  It  is  organized  to  improve  public  access  to 
information  concerning  specific  advisory  committees  and  the  Federal  agencies 
to  whom  they  provide  advice. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

March  28,  1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Federal  Advisory  dent,  Covering  Calendar  Year  1974"  (Government 
Committees — Third   Annual   Report  of  the  Presi-       Printing  Office,  150  pp.). 
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Statement  Announcing  Humanitarian  Assistance  for  Refugees 

in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.     March  29,  1975 

A  SEVERE  emergency  exists  in  the  coastal  communities  of  South  Vietnam 
which  are  swollen  with  helpless  civilian  refugees  who  have  fled  the  North  Viet- 
nam offensive.  They  are  desperately  in  need  of  any  assistance  we  and  other 
nations  can  provide. 

To  help  the  refugees  reach  safe  haven  further  south,  I  have  ordered  American 
naval  transports  and  contract  vessels  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from 
the  coastal  seaports. 

I  also  call  upon  all  nations  and  corporations  that  have  ships  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  coast  to  help  evacuate  refugees  to  safety  in  the  south. 

I  have  directed  that  U.S.  Government  resources  be  made  available  to  meet 
immediate  humanitarian  needs  and  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  as  my  Special  Coordi- 
nator for  Disaster  Relief. 

164 

Address  to  the  Nation  Upon  Signing  the  Tax  Reduction 

Act  of  1975.     March  29,  1975 

Fellow  Americans  and  fellow  taxpayers: 

Eleven  weeks  ago,  in  mid-January,  I  requested  the  new  Congress  to  pass  as 
its  first  priority  a  simple  $16  billion  reduction  in  Federal  income  taxes  in  order 
to  stimulate  economic  activity  and  put  people  back  to  work. 

I  asked  for  a  one-time  refund  to  individual  1974  taxpayers  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1,000,  enough  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  new  cars,  home  appliances,  or  other 
improvements,  thus  helping  business  and  workers  in  areas  that  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  recession.  I  also  asked  for  bigger  investment  credits  to 
encourage  all  businessmen  and  farmers  to  expand  and  make  more  jobs. 

Jobs  were  then  and  are  now  my  main  concern.  Unfortunately,  though  some 
other  economic  signs  are  improving,  the  employment  picture  remains  bleak.  I 
want  most  to  help  those  who  want  to  get  back  to  work  in  productive  jobs.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  temporary  tax  incentives  to  charge  up  our  free  enterprise 
system — not  by  government  handouts  and  make-work  programs  that  go  on 
forever. 
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Therefore,  over  the  past  few  months,  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Congress  to 
get  a  straightforward  tax  cut  bill  on  my  desk  by  Easter,  one  that  would  restore 
some  of  the  buying  power  American  families  lost  to  inflation  and  rising  prices 
in  1973  and  1974.  My  objective  was  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people  promptly  rather  than  have  the  Congress  dream  up  new  schemes  for  more 
of  your  money  to  be  spent  by  the  Government  in  Washington. 

Last  Wednesday,  before  recessing,  the  Congress  did  pass  a  tax  reduction  bill, 
which  is  here  before  me. 

The  tax  cut  finally  adopted  by  the  Congress  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  $16  billion  I  recommended  in  January  and  the  $32  billion  figure  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  said  that  I  would  accept  a  reasonable  compromise.  And  the  $23 
billion  tax  reduction  is  within  reason. 

However,  this  bill  also  distributes  the  cuts  differently  and,  in  my  opinion, 
fails  to  give  adequate  tax  relief  to  the  millions  of  middle-income  taxpayers  who 
already  contribute  the  biggest  share  of  Federal  taxes. 

But  the  most  troublesome  defect  of  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
added  to  an  urgently  needed  antirecession  tax  reduction  a  lot  of  extraneous 
changes  in  our  tax  laws,  some  well-intentioned  but  very  ill-considered,  which 
should  have  waited  for  deliberate  action  in  committee  hearings  and  full  debate 
by  all  Members.  Instead,  they  were  adopted  in  a  hectic,  last-minute  session  before 
recessing. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate  fundamental  tax  reforms,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  knows  it.  Upon  their  return,  I  will  again  ask  the  House  and  Senate 
to  work  with  me  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  tax  structure  to  eliminate 
inequities  and  to  ensure  adequate  revenues  for  the  future  without  crippling 
economic  growth. 

I  commend  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  fought  for  a  clean  and 
uncomplicated  tax  cut  to  create  more  jobs  and  speed  economic  recovery.  If  I 
were  still  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  would  have  opposed  extraneous 
amendments  and  would  have  voted  to  send  this  bill  back  to  committee  for 
further  cleaning  up. 

As  President,  however,  I  cannot,  under  the  Constitution,  accept  a  part  of  this 
bill  and  reject  the  rest.  It  comes  before  me  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  The 
Congress  has  gone  home.  I  believe  my  veto  would  eventually  be  sustained.  But  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  Congress  would  send  me  a  better  bill.  It  might 
even  be  worse. 

The  people  of  this  country  need  to  know,  right  now,  how  to  plan  their  financial 
affairs  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Farmers  and  businessmen  have  already  waited 
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too  long  to  find  out  what  investments  they  can  make  to  improve  their  production 
and  put  people  back  on  the  payroll.  Confidence  depends  on  certainty.  And  while 
the  Congress  deliberated,  uncertainty  has  clouded  financial  planning  throughout 
the  country.  Our  country  needs  the  stimulus  and  the  support  of  a  tax  cut  and 
needs  it  now. 

I  have  therefore  decided  to  sign  this  bill  so  that  its  economic  benefits  can  begin 
to  work. 

I  do  this  despite  the  serious  drawbacks  in  the  bill.  Most  of  the  drawbacks  are 
enacted  for  only  1  year.  I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  calmly 
reflect  upon  these  provisions  and  let  the  worst  expire.  However,  any  damage 
they  do  is  outweighed  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  antirecession  tax  reduction 
right  now. 

Even  if  I  asked  the  Congress  to  send  me  a  better  bill  and  it  did,  it  would 
take  too  long  a  time  to  get  one  back,  and  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  risk  more 
delay.  But  I  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  not  only  remedy  the  deficiencies 
in  this  bill  but  also  the  dangerous  actions  and  attitudes  towards  huge  Federal 
deficits  some  Members  have  already  shown  in  other  legislative  decisions. 

The  first  part  of  my  economic  recovery  recommendations  last  January— a 
prompt  tax  cut  of  reasonable  size — now  becomes  law. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  H.R.  2166.] 

The  second  and  equally  important  part  of  my  economic  program  was  to 
restrain  Federal  spending  by  cutting  back  $17  billion  in  existing  programs  and 
by  a  1-year  moratorium  on  all  new  Federal  spending  programs,  except  in  the 
critical  field  of  energy. 

So  far,  these  proposals  have  been  mostly  ignored  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress.  Now  that  we  have  reduced  our  tax  revenues  by 
some  $7  billion  more  than  I  proposed,  we  must  move  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
in  every  way  we  can.  We  cannot  afford  another  round  of  inflation  due  to  giant 
and  growing  deficits  that  would  cancel  out  all  our  expected  gains  in  economic 
recovery. 

Maybe  I  can  show  you  the  situation  better  on  this  chart. 

If  Congress  had  accepted  all  my  economic  recovery  proposals,  both  for  tax 
cuts  and  spending  cuts,  the  estimated  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1976  would 
have  been  about  $52  billion,  as  represented  by  this  column. 

This  kind  of  a  deficit  is  far  too  high,  but  most  of  it  was  unavoidable  and  was 
brought  about  by  mandatory  Federal  payment  programs  already  on  the  statute 
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books,  by  increased  unemployment  compensation,  and  reduced  tax  revenues 
due  to  the  recession. 

This  is  where  we  are  today.  The  tax  cuts  in  the  bill  I  have  just  signed  and 
other  changes  will  bring  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1976  deficit  up  to  approxi- 
mately $60  billion. 

Since  January,  Congress  has  rejected  or  ignored  most  of  my  requested  spend- 
ing cuts.  If  Congress  fails  to  make  these  reductions,  it  will  add  up  to  about  $12 
billion  to  the  contemplated  1976  deficit.  On  top  of  that,  as  I  look  at  the  new  spend- 
ing actions  which  committees  of  the  Congress  are  already  seriously  considering, 
I  can  easily  add  up  another  $30  billion  of  spending.  This  would  bring  the  deficit 
to  the  enormous  total  of  $100  billion. 

Deficits  of  this  magnitude  are  far  too  dangerous  to  permit.  They  threaten 
another  vicious  spiral  of  runaway,  double-digit  inflation  which  could  well 
choke  off  any  economic  recovery. 

Interest  rates,  now  starting  down,  would  again  climb  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowed  from  the  private  money  market  to  finance  its  $100  billion  deficit. 
Individual  citizens  would  be  unable  to  borrow  money  for  new  homes,  cars,  and 
other  needs.  Businesses,  despite  the  increased  tax  credit,  would  delay  investments 
and  expansions  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work.  I  am,  therefore,  serving 
notice  now  that  this  is  as  high  as  our  fiscal  1976  deficit  should  go.  I  am  drawing 
the  line  right  here  {indicating  $60  billion  on  chart]. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  dare  to  go. 

I  will  insist  (resist)  every  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  add  another  dollar  to 
this  deficit  by  new  spending  programs.  I  will  make  no  exceptions,  except  where 
our  long-range  national  security  interests  are  involved,  as  in  the  attainment  of 
energy  independence  or  for  urgent  humanitarian  needs. 

In  short,  in  signing  this  bill,  I  am  keeping  my  promise  to  reach  a  reasonable 
compromise  with  the  Congress  and  to  provide  a  needed  boost  to  the  economy. 
I  must  say  again,  this  is  as  far  as  I  will  go. 

If  we  use  common  sense  and  prudence,  I  am  confident  that  the  present  reces- 
sion will  retreat  into  history. 

If  your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators  return  from  their  recess  with  new 
awareness  of  your  deep  concern  and  desire  for  caution  and  care  in  steering  our 
difficult  economic  course,  we  will  soon  get  back  on  the  broad  highway  of  increas- 
ing productivity  and  prosperity  for  all  our  people. 

Thank  you  and  good  evening. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:31  p.m.  from  the  As  enacted,  H.R.  2166  is  Public  Law  94-12  (89 

Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  His  address  was      Stat.  26). 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Bakersfield,  California. 
March  31,  1975 

LET  ME  express  again  my  very  deep  appreciation  to  all  of  you,  coming  out  on 
this  beautiful  day  and  welcoming  me  and  the  others  here  in  Bakersfield. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  your  Congressman,  Bill  Ketchum,  your  mayor, 
your  State  assemblyman,  your  head  of  the  county  commissioners — and  I  brought 
with  me  Congressman  Al  Bell — and  the  attorney  general,  Evelle  Younger,  are 
here.  Let  me  say  that  the  warmth  of  the  reception  and  the  wonderful  bands  that 
are  here — I  understand  there  are  some  seven  bands  here  altogether — I  appreciate 
it  very,  very  much. 

I  had  planned  to  come  to  Bakersfield  on  at  least  two  other  occasions  in  the 
past.  For  one  reason  or  another,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  here,  so  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  come  and  visit  your  community,  your  area,  and  see  so  many  wonderful 
people,  particularly  the  young  people. 

You  have  a  great  area  of  our  great  country.  You  have  the  finest  in  agriculture. 
You  have  the  great  potential  of  giving  to  this  country  added  capability  in  the 
field  of  energy.  You  are  hard-working,  dedicated,  loyal  Americans  who  give  me 
faith  every  time  that  I  see  faces  like  this  and  people  such  as  yourselves. 

We  have  some  problems  in  America,  problems  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
these  are  the  kind  of  problems  that  can  be  solved,  will  be  solved  with  the  true 
American  spirit  that  has  taken  our  country  in  some  200  years  from  13  poor, 
struggling  colonies  on  the  east  coast  to  a  country  of  213  million  loyal,  dedicated, 
visionary,  imaginative  Americans.  And  I  say  to  you  that  America  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  the  country  that  our  forefathers  wanted  it  to  be,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  it. 

So,  our  third  century,  which  begins  in  a  few  months,  is  a  century  that  will 
make  America  both  at  home  and  abroad  an  America  that  can  continue  to  give 
leadership  and  can  continue  to  give  to  our  people  all  of  the  blessings  of  our  great 
country. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:    The    President    spoke    at    10:22    a.m.    at  Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Meadows  Field.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  Following   his   remarks,   the  President   flew    by 

to  Mayor  Don  Hart  of  Bakersfield,  State  Senator  helicopter  to  inspect  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1 

Walter  Stiern,  and  John  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  3,  1975 

The  President.  At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  Mayor  Pete 
Wilson  and  the  fine  people  of  San  Diego  for  the  very  warm  welcome. 

I  also  am  delighted  to  see  one  or  more  of  my  former  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress here.  It  is  always  nice  to  see  them.  And  Al *  and  others  who  may  be  here, 
good  morning. 

I  have  a  short  opening  statement. 

Statement  on  United  States  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam 

[1.]  We  are  seeing  a  great  human  tragedy  as  untold  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
flee  the  North  Vietnamese  onslaught.  The  United  States  has  been  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do  its  utmost  to  assist  these  people. 

I  have  directed  all  available  naval  ships  to  stand  off  Indochina  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  assist.  We  have  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  to  use  its  moral 
influence  to  permit  these  innocent  people  to  leave,  and  we  call  on  North  Viet- 
nam to  permit  the  movement  of  refugees  to  the  area  of  their  choice. 

While  I  have  been  in  California,  I  have  been  spending  many  hours  on  the 
refugee  problem  and  our  humanitarian  efforts.  I  have  directed  that  money  from 
a  $2  million  special  foreign  aid  children's  fund  be  made  available  to  fly  2,000 
South  Vietnamese  orphans  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  also 
directed  American  officials  in  Saigon  to  act  immediately  to  cut  redtape  and 
other  bureaucratic  obstacles  preventing  these  children  from  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  directed  that  C-5A  aircraft  and  other  aircraft,  especially  equipped  to 
care  for  these  orphans  during  the  flight,  be  sent  to  Saigon.  I  expect  these  flights 
to  begin  within  the  next  36  to  48  hours.  These  orphans  will  be  flown  to  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  in  California  and  other  bases  on  the  west  coast  and  cared  for  in 
those  locations. 

These  2,000  Vietnamese  orphans  are  all  in  the  process  of  being  adopted  by 
American  families.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do  much,  much 
more. 

The  first  question  is  from  Mr.  George  Dissinger  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune. 

1  Representative  Alphonzo  Bell  of  California. 
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Questions 

republic  of  vietnam  and  cambodia 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  accept  a  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  ? 

The  President.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  not  take  place  in  either  case. 
My  whole  Congressional  life  in  recent  years  was  aimed  at  avoiding  it.  My  com- 
plete efforts  as  President  of  the  United  States  were  aimed  at  avoiding  that. 

I  am  an  optimist,  despite  the  sad  and  tragic  events  that  we  see  unfolding.  I 
will  do  my  utmost  in  the  future — as  I  have  in  the  past — to  avoid  that  result. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  you  are  soon  going  to  ask  Congress  for  new 
authority  to  extend  humanitarian  aid  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  wondered  if  you  stand 
by  your  request,  though,  for  more  military  aid  for  South  Vietnam? 

The  President.  We  do  intend  to  ask  for  more  humanitarian  aid.  I  should 
point  out  that  the  Administration  request  for  $135  million  for  humanitarian  aid 
in  South  Vietnam  was,  unfortunately,  reduced  to  $55  million  by  Congressional 
action.  Obviously,  we  will  ask  for  more.  The  precise  amount  we  have  not  yet 
determined. 

We  will  continue  to  push  for  the  $300  million  that  we  have  asked  for  and 
Congress  had  authorized  for  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  we  may  ask  for  more. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  and  why  did  the  U.S.  miscalculate  the  intentions  of 
the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  resist  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  that  we  miscalculated  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  carry  on  their  fight  for  their  own  freedom. 

There  were  several  situations  that  developed  that  I  think  got  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  unilateral  military  decision  to  withdraw 
created  a  chaotic  situation  in  Vietnam  that  appears  to  have  brought  about 
tremendous  disorganization. 

I  believe  that  the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  fight  for  their  freedom 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  fleeing  from  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
that  clearly  is  an  indication  they  don't  want  to  live  under  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  exists  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  I  think,  still  exists.  They  want 
freedom  under  a  different  kind  of  government  than  has  existed  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  problem  is  how  to  organize  that  will  under  the  traumatic  experiences 
of  the  present. 

Q.  Unilateral  decision  by  whom  ? 
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The  President.  It  was  a  unilateral  decision  by  President  Thieu  to  order  a 
withdrawal  from  the  broad,  exposed  areas  that  were  under  the  control  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  military. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  response  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Ambassador 
to  Washington's  statement  that  we  had  not  lived  up  to  the  Paris  peace  accords 
and  that  the  Communists  are  safer  allies  ? 

The  President.  I  won't  comment  on  his  statement.  I  will  say  this:  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  repeatedly  and  in  massive  efforts  violated  the  Paris  peace 
accords.  They  sent  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces  into  South  Vietnam  in  mas- 
sive numbers — I  think  around  150,000  to  175,000  well-trained  North  Vietnamese 
regular  forces — in  violation  of  the  Paris  peace  accords,  moved  into  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  objected  to  that  violation. 

I  still  believe  that  the  United  States,  in  this  case  and  in  other  cases,  is  a  reliable 
ally.  And  although  I  am  saddened  by  the  events  that  we  have  read  about  and 
seen,  it  is  a  tragedy  unbelievable  in  its  ramifications. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  not  responding 
to  some  of  the  requests  both  for  economic  and  humanitarian  and  military  assist- 
ance in  South  Vietnam.  And  I  am  frustrated  by  the  limitations  that  were  placed 
on  the  Chief  Executive  over  the  last  2  years. 

But  let  me  add  very  strongly:  I  am  convinced  that  this  country  is  going  to 
continue  its  leadership.  We  will  stand  by  our  allies,  and  I  specifically  warn  any 
adversaries  they  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  feel  that  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  is  an  indication  that  the  American  people  have  lost  their  will  or  their 
desire  to  stand  up  for  freedom  anyplace  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  can  you  explain  why  President  Thieu,  with  our  close 
military  ties  as  allies,  did  not  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  terms  of  the 
retreat  ? 

The  President.  I  think  the  only  answer  to  that  can  come  from  President 
Thieu. 

Q.  Mr.  Ford,  recently  you  said  the  fall  of  Cambodia  could  threaten  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country.  Now,  considering  the  probable  fall  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  Communist  forces,  do  you  feel  that  will  threaten  our  national  security, 
and  if  so,  how  ? 

The  President.  At  the  moment,  I  do  not  anticipate  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  I  greatly  respect  and  admire  the  tremendous  fight  that  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Cambodia  are  putting  up  against  the  insurgents  who  are  trying  to 
take  over  Cambodia. 
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I  believe  that  in  any  case  where  the  United  States  does  not  live  up  to  its  moral 
or  treaty  obligations,  it  can't  help  but  have  an  adverse  impact  on  other  allies  we 
have  around  the  world. 

We  read  in  European  papers  to  the  effect  that  Western  Europe  ought  to  have 
some  questions.  Let  me  say  to  our  Western  European  allies:  We  are  going  to 
stand  behind  our  commitments  to  NATO,  and  we  are  going  to  stand  behind  our 
commitments  to  other  allies  around  the  world. 

But  there  has  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  a  feeling  that  maybe  the 
tragedy  of  Indochina  might  affect  our  relations  with  their  country.  I  repeat,  the 
United  States  is  going  to  continue  its  leadership  and  stand  by  its  allies. 

Q.  Are  you,  in  fact,  a  believer  of  the  domino  theory — if  Southeast  Asia  falls, 
then  perhaps  some  of  the  other  countries  in  the  Pacific  are  next  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  credibility  to  the  domino 
theory.  I  hope  it  does  not  happen.  I  hope  that  other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia — 
Thailand,  the  Philippines — don't  misread  the  will  of  the  American  people  and 
the  leadership  of  this  country  to  believing  that  we  are  going  to  abandon  our 
position  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  not. 

But  I  do  know  from  the  things  I  read  and  the  messages  that  I  hear,  that  some 
of  them  do  get  uneasy.  I  hope  and  trust  they  believe  me  when  I  say  we  are  going 
to  stand  by  our  allies. 

PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS   OVERSEAS 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  are  well  aware,  there  are  about  7,000  Americans 
still  in  Saigon.  They  are  in  danger  not  only  from  Communist  attack  but  from 
South  Vietnamese  reprisals.  There  are  reports  the  South  Vietnamese  are  in  a  bad 
temper  toward  Americans.  Do  you  feel  that  under  the  War  Powers  Act  and  also 
under  the  limitations  voted  by  Congress  in  1973  on  combat  by  Americans  in 
Indochina  that  you  could  send  troops  in  to  protect  those  Americans,  and  would 
you,  if  it  came  to  that  ? 

The  President.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  abide  totally  with  the  War  Powers 
Act  that  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  several  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  I  like- 
wise assure  you  that  we  have  contingency  plans  to  meet  all  problems  involving 
evacuation,  if  that  should  become  necessary.  At  this  point,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
should  answer  specifically  how  those  contingency  plans  might  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Sir,  you  don't  want  to  talk  specifically.  Can  you  tell  us,  however,  if  you  do 
believe  that  you  do  have  the  authority  to  send  in  troops?  You  are  not  saying,  I 
understand,  whether  you  would,  but  do  you  have  the  authority? 

The  President.  It  is  my  interpretation  of  that  legislation  that  a  President  has 
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certain  limited  authority  to  protect  American  lives.  And  to  that  extent,  I  will 
use  that  law. 

VIETNAMESE  WAR  ORPHANS 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  despite  your  statement  here  this  morning  about  war 
orphans,  there  apparently  is  a  lot  of  redtape  in  Washington.  A  San  Diego  man, 
who  is  trying  to  get  four  Vietnamese  children  out  of  that  country,  has  received 
hundreds  of  calls  from  people  all  over  the  Western  United  States  wanting  to 
help,  even  adopt  children.  But  despite  this  outpouring  of  compassion  by  the 
American  people,  all  he  gets  in  Washington  is,  "No  way.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done."  Why  is  he  running  into  this  problem  if  we  are  trying  to  help  ? 

The  President.  Well,  having  had  some  experience  in  the  past  with  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  when  we  had  a  similar  problem  involving  Korean  orphans,  I 
understand  the  frustration  and  the  problem. 

But  I  am  assured  that  all  bureaucratic  redtape  is  being  eliminated  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  and  that  we  will  make  a  total  effort,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
statement,  to  see  to  it  that  South  Vietnamese  war  orphans  are  brought  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  something  can  be  done  before  it  is  too  late  for  many  of 
them  ? 

The  President.  I  can  only  say  we  will  do  what  has  to  be  done,  what  can  be 
done,  as  a  practical  matter.  I  cannot  guarantee  that  every  single  South  Viet- 
namese war  orphan  will  get  here,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  in  that  humanitarian  effort. 

INFLATION 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Gallup  poll  shows  that  a  very  healthy  majority 
of  the  American  people,  60  percent  of  the  American  people,  are  more  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  than  they  are  about  any  other  issue,  including  the 
recession  and  international  developments. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  view  of  that,  if  Congress  does  not  respond  to  your 
repeated  appeals  to  hold  down  spending  and  not  exceed  a  level  that  would  pro- 
duce a  deficit  of  $60  billion,  if  they  don't  do  that,  and  Government  borrowing 
increases  to  cover  the  deficit,  do  you  have  any  plans — is  there  anything  you  plan 
to  do  beyond  just  these  appeals  to  Congress  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  inflation  ? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  clearly  indicated  last  Saturday  night  when  I 
approved  the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  I  have  drawn  the  line  on  additional  Federal 
spending.  That  is  as  far  as  we  dare  go.  If  we  go  beyond  that,  we  amplify  the 
potentialities  for  a  resurgence  of  double-digit  inflation.  I  intend  to  appeal  to  the 
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Congress  to  hold  the  lid,  and  I  intend  to  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  get 
their  Members  of  Congress — Senators  and  Congressmen* — to  stop  coming  to  the 
White  House  with  one  spending  bill  after  another. 

In  addition,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  a  provision  that  would  make 
applicable  for  fiscal  year  1976  the  budget  control  act  that  was  enacted  last  year 
by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  budget  control  act,  which  forces  the  Congress  to 
set  a  ceiling,  does  not  actually  come  into  effect  until  fiscal  year  1977.  It  seems  to 
me  in  the  crisis  that  we  face  today,  that  the  Congress  ought  to  amend  the  budget 
control  act  and  make  it  applicable  to  fiscal  year  1976,  so  they  will  impose  on 
themselves — the  individual  Members  of  Congress,  House  and  Senate — a  spend- 
ing limitation. 

Now,  they  are  going  through  sort  of  a  practice  session  on  it.  I  wish  they  would 
abandon  the  practice  session  and  get  down  to  the  ball  game  and  they,  them- 
selves, set  a  spending  limit  at  the  level  that  I  indicated. 

Q.  What  I  am  asking,  Mr.  President,  is  if  you  have  any  strings  to  your  bow 
other  than  these  Congressional  strings  ?  In  other  words,  what  I  am  asking  you 
is,  do  you  plan  any  executive  action  to  try  to  curb  a  resurgence  or  prevent  a 
resurgence  of  inflation  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  executive  actions  will  be  directives  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  to  limit  their  spending  even  within  the  appro- 
priated amounts  that  Congress  has  made  available. 

We  are  expecting  every  department  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  to  carry  out 
their  programs  or  their  mandates,  and  this  includes  holding  the  line  on  Federal 
personnel;  it  includes  the  limitations  on  spending  for  anything  that  cannot  be 
justified.  Under  the  law,  that  is  the  maximum  that  I  can  do  in  an  executive 
capacity. 

PRESIDENT  THIEU  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  Of  VIETNAM 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  it  would  alleviate  the  refugee  problem  in  South 
Vietnam  and  bring  about  something  of  a  temporary  cease-fire,  would  you  urge 
President  Thieu  to  resign  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  my  prerogative  to  tell  the  head  of 
state  elected  by  the  people  to  leave  office.  I  don't  believe  whether  it  is  one  head 
of  state  or  another  makes  any  difference  in  our  efforts  to  help  in  the  humani- 
tarian program. 

We  are  going  to  carry  it  on,  I  hope,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  And  I  don't  think  it  appropriate  for  me  to  ask  him, 
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under  these  circumstances,  to  resign.  And  I  don't  think  his  resignation  would 
have  any  significance  on  our  humanitarian  efforts. 

VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES 

[7.]  Q.  In  that  regard,  are  there  any  plans  underway  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  accept  large  numbers  of  Vietnamese  refugees  in  this  country  other  than 
the  2,000  orphans  that  you  have  talked  about  ? 

The  President.  Well,  under  existing  law,  action  by  the  Attorney  General  can 
permit  refugees  who  are  fleeing  problems  in  their  own  country  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  This  authority  was  used  after  World  War  II.  This  authority  was 
used  after  the  Hungarian  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  authority  has  been 
used  on  a  number  of  other  occasions.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  authority  is  being 
examined,  and  if  it  will  be  helpful,  I  certainly  will  approve  it. 

RECESSION 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  judgment  now  on  when  you  expect  the 
recession  to  end  and  recovery  to  begin  ?  Is  it  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  or  will 
it  be  later  ? 

The  President.  Our  best  judgment  is  that  the  recession  will  turn  around 
during  the  third  quarter  of  this  calendar  year.  We  are  already  seeing  some  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  statistics  that  give  us  more  certainty  that  the  recession 
will  end  and  that  economic  recovery  will  begin  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
calendar  year. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  those  signs  are,  please,  sir  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  The  latest  report  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  ordering  of  manufactured  goods — the  first  time,  I  think,  in  6  months 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease. 

Interest  rates  are  dropping;  more  money  for  borrowers  is  being  made  avail- 
able. The  inflation  is  receding,  or  at  least  the  rate  of  inflation  is  receding.  As  of 
the  last  report,  it  would  annualize  at  about  7.2  percent,  contrasted  with  a  12-  or 
13-percent  rate  of  inflation  in  1974. 

When  you  add  up  all  these  various  economic  indicators,  it  does  show  that  the 
recession  is  receding  and  that  economic  conditions  will  get  better  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1975. 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  THE   1976  CAMPAIGN 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  spending  question,  last  year  when 
you  campaigned  in  California,  you  asked  voters  to  help  defeat  the  big  spenders 
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in  Congress,  and  if  they  happened  to  be  Republicans,  well,  so  be  it.  Do  you  plan 
to  use  the  same  philosophy  in  campaigning  next  year  and  to  the  extent  that  you 
will  openly  campaign  against  Republicans  whose  philosophies  or  policies  may 
contradict  yours?  And  if  so,  how  does  this  sit  with  your  statement  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  broad  enough  for  all  views  ? 

The  President.  I  expect  to  be  campaigning  very  hard  for  my  own  reelec- 
tion— or  election  in  1976. 1  will,  of  course,  urge  that  voters  in  every  State  support 
those  candidates  who  believe  as  I  do  that  we  have  got  to  hold  a  line  on  and 
restrain  excessive  Federal  spending. 

My  enthusiasm  for  an  individual  candidate  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  his 
strong  support  for  my  policy  of  fiscal  restraint,  but  I  am  not  going  to  pass  judg- 
ment today  on  individuals,  whether  in  one  party  or  another. 

Q.  Does  this  mean  then  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  during  that  campaign 
you  could  come  out  openly  in  support  of  a  Democrat  as  opposed  to  a 
Republican? 

The  President.  I  believe  in  the  need  for  the  country  to  have  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  who  believe  that  these  massive  Federal  spending 
programs  are  bad  for  America. 

And  I  certainly  will  look  with  favor  on  anyone  who  believes  as  I  do  that  we 
cannot  spend  ourself  into  prosperity,  a  tax  cut  approach  is  a  far  better  way,  and 
that  massive  spending  programs  are  not  good  for  America. 

CRIME   AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  now  head  an  Administration  which  came  to 
power  on  a  strong  law-and-order  platform,  but  the  crime  rate  since  1969  has 
done  nothing  but  go  up,  and  the  statistics  include  crimes  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government. 

And  my  question  is  whether  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  Democrats  to 
charge  that  this  Administration  is  soft  on  crime,  or  at  least  is  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

The  President.  Well,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  crime  rate  has  been 
increasing  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  whether  it  was  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, under  President  Kennedy  or  President  Johnson  or,  except  for,  I  think, 
1  year  under  the  former  President,  the  crime  rate  has  been  going  up. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  to  maximize 
our  effort — the  Federal  Government,  State  government,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment— to  try  and  have  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  which  includes  the 
prosecution  of  people  who  violate  the  law. 
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I  can  only  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
something  about  it,  we,  this  Administration,  will  do  it.  The  facts  of  life  are  that 
most  law  enforcement  is  the  local  responsibility. 

Through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  spending  for  the  last  several  years  around  $800  million  to  help  local  units 
of  government,  State  units  of  government  in  the  upgrading  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment capability — helping  police  departments,  helping  sheriffs'  departments, 
helping  the  courts — and  will  continue  to  do  it.  But  the  principal  responsibility 
rests  at  the  local  level. 

Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  spend  any  more  money,  under  your  proposition  that 
the  line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  on  fighting  the  crime  problem  ? 

The  President.  I  think  in  the  budget  that  I  submitted  there  is  ample  money 
for  a  Federal  eflf ort  to  carry  out  the  Federal  role  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 

president's  war  powers 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  being  frustrated 
by  the  limitations  of  the  War  Powers  Act.  If  it  were  not  forbidden  now,  would 
you  like  to  send  American  planes  and  naval  forces  and  possibly  ground  forces 
into  Vietnam  to  try  to  turn  the  situation  around  ? 

The  President.  I  have  said  that  there  are  no  plans  whatsoever  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  history  does  prove 
that  if  a  Chief  Executive  has  a  potential,  it,  to  some  extent,  is  a  deterrent  against 
aggressors. 

Q.  So,  that  is  your  frustration — because  you  do  not  have  that  power  to  at  least 
threaten  the  possibility  ? 

The  President.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "threat."  I  said  the  potential  for  power, 
I  think,  over  the  years  has  indicated  that  that  potential  is  a  deterrent  against 
aggression  by  one  country  against  another. 

1976  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  possible  primary  entries  by  Governor 
Reagan  and  perhaps  Governor  Thomson  of  New  Hampshire,  would  you  be 
good  enough  to  discuss  your  own  timetable  ?  When  will  you  set  up  your  com- 
mittee, specifically,  and  can  you  also  tell  us,  do  you  plan  to  enter  any  primaries 
yourself  or  through  a  stand-in  candidate  ? 

The  President.  We  have  not  defined  our  precise  timetable  nor  our  precise 
plans  for  the  pre-convention  campaign.  We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  together 
our  timetable  and  our  plan.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  intend  to  be  a  candidate, 
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but  I  have  made  no  categorical  announcement  to  that  effect.  But  the  matter  is 
not  being  neglected. 

WARREN  COMMISSION  REPORT 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of  current  concerns  regarding  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  the  recent  showings  of  the  Zapruder  films,  do  you 
still  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  finding  of  the  Warren  Commission  that 
you  had  as  a  member  of  that  Commission  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  read  very  carefully  what  the  Warren 
Commission  said.  And  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Warren  Commission,  helped  to 
participate  in  the  drafting  of  the  language.  We  said  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
the  assassin.  We  said  that  the  Commission  had  found  no  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy, foreign  or  domestic.  Those  words  were  very  carefully  drafted.  And  so 
far,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  would  dispute  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
came. 

We  were  most  careful,  because  in  1963  and  '64,  when  we  most  carefully 
analyzed  all  the  evidence  available,  there  was  none  of  the  involvement  of  any- 
body— or  anybody  as  a  group — in  the  assassination. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Rockefeller  Commission  may,  if  the  facts 
seem  to  justify  it,  take  a  look  at  it — at  the  problem — and  I  suspect  that  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  that  are  currently  investigating  CIA  history  may  do  the 
same. 

But  the  Commission  was  right  when  it  made  its  determination,  and  it  was 
accurate,  at  least  to  this  point — and  I  want  to  reemphasize  that — as  to  the  evidence 
that  we  saw. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  are  saying  this  week  that  despite  all  our 
massive  aid  in  Vietnam  and  all  the  lives  that  were  lost  there,  that  the  whole  thing 
has  come  to  nothing.  Now,  how  do  you  feel  about  this,  and  do  you  think  there 
is  any  lesson  to  be  learned  in  what  has  been  happening  over  there  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  program  of  the  previous  four  or  five  Presi- 
dents—President Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  President  Nixon,  and  myself— 
were  aimed  in  the  right  direction,  that  we  should  help  those  people  who  are 
willing  to  fight  for  freedom  for  themselves. 

That  was  a  sound  policy.  Unfortunately,  events  that  were  beyond  our  control 
as  a  country  have  made  it  appear  that  that  policy  was  wrong.  I  still  believe  that 
policy  was  right  if  the  United  States  had  carried  it  out,  as  we  promised  to  do  at 
the  time  of  the  Paris  peace  accords,  where  we  promised,  with  the  signing  of  the 
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Paris  peace  accords,  that  we  would  make  military  hardware  available  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  on  a  replacement,  one-for-one  basis.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  carry  out  that  promise. 
Q.  Well,  are  you  blaming  Congress  for  this,  then  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  assessing  blame  on  anyone.  The  facts  are  that  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  made  by  the  Congress  in  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  requested  for  South  Vietnam. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Administration  asked  for  $1,400 
million  in  military  assistance  for  South  Vietnam.  Congress  put  a  ceiling  of  $1 
billion  on  it  and  actually  appropriated  only  $700  million. 

Those  are  the  facts.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  American  people  to  pass  judgment  on 
who  was  at  fault  or  where  the  blame  may  rest.  That  is  a  current  judgment. 

I  think  historians  in  the  future  will  write  who  was  to  blame  in  this  tragic  situa- 
tion. But  the  American  people  ought  to  know  the  facts.  And  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  indicated. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  tragedy,  what  we  are  seeing  in  Vietnam  today.  I  think  it 
could  have  been  avoided.  But  I  am  not  going  to  point  a  finger.  The  American 
people  will  make  that  judgment.  I  think  it  is  more  important  for  me  and  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress,  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  work  together  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  future. 

And  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  and  I  will  go  more  than  halfway  with  the 
Congress  in  seeking  to  achieve  that  result.  I  think  we  have  the  capability  in 
America.  I  think  we  have  the  will  to  overcome  what  appears  to  be  a  disaster  in 
Southeast  Asia.  To  the  extent  that  I  can,  I  hope  to  give  that  leadership. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what  caused  it,  it  seems  apparent  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  the  enemy  is  about  to  win  a  war  where 
Americans  fought  and  died.  Do  you  think  that  those  55,000  lives  were  wasted  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  they  were  wasted,  providing  the  United  States 
had  carried  out  the  solemn  commitments  that  were  made  in  Paris  at  the  time 
American  fighting  was  stopped  in  South  Vietnam,  at  a  time  when  the  agree- 
ment provided  that  all  of  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  that  all  of  our  POW's 
should  be  returned.  If  we  had  carried  out  the  commitments  that  were  made  at 
that  time,  the  tragic  sacrifices  that  were  made  by  many — those  who  were  killed, 
those  who  were  wounded — would  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  when  I  see  us  not 
carrying  through,  then  it  raises  a  quite  different  question. 
Q.  Is  that  a  yes,  then,  sir  ? 

The  President.  I  still  think  there  is  an  opportunity  to  salvage  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  and  if  we  salvage  it,  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  an  opportunity  to 
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fight  for  their  freedom— which  I  think  they  are  anxious  to  do  if  given  an  honest 
opportunity — then  there  was  not  a  sacrifice  that  was  inappropriate  or  unwise. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

[  15.  ]    Q.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Good  afternoon. 

Q.  In  a  speech  you  are  going  to  deliver  here  in  San  Diego  this  afternoon,2  you 
warn  against  fatalism,  despair,  and  the  prophets  of  doom.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back 
over  the  past  8  months  or  a  year — and  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  these  are  in 
any  way  your  responsibility  or  fault— I  have  a  laundry  list  which  cites  Portugal  as 
having  a  leftist  government,  raising  serious  questions  about  its  future  in  NATO ; 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  at  each  other's  throats,  threatening  the  southern  flanks 
of  that  alliance;  we  are  familiar  that  Secretary  Kissinger's  mission  failed  in  his 
peace  talks  with  Egypt  and  Israel;  and  we  don't  need  to  rehash  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

That  being  the  case,  sir,  how  can  you  say  that  the  world  outlook — and  par- 
ticularly as  you  address  it  in  your  speech  next  week  on  the  state  of  the  world — 
is  anything  but  bleak  for  the  United  States,  when  many  of  the  minuses  which  I 
cited  are  actually  pluses  for  the  Soviets  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  speech  that  I  am  giving  to  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  next  week  will  deal  with  many  of  the  problems  that  you  have 
raised.  I  think  we  do  face  a  crisis.  But  I  am  optimistic  that  if  the  Congress  joins 
with  me,  and  the  American  people  support  the  Congress  and  me,  as  President, 
we  can  overcome  those  difficulties. 

We  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  Portugal,  not  interfering  with  their  internal 
decisions — but  Portugal  is  an  important  ally  in  Western  Europe. 

We  can  find  ways  to  solve  the  problem  in  Cyprus  and,  hopefully,  keep  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  strong  and  viable  members  of  NATO. 

We  can,  despite  the  difficulties  that  transpired  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last 
several  weeks,  find  a  way  to  keep  a  peace  movement  moving  in  that  very  volatile 
area. 

It  may  mean— and  probably  does— that  we  will  have  to  take  the  problem  to 
Geneva.  I  would  have  preferred  it  otherwise.  But  the  facts  are  that  if  Congress 
and  the  American  people  and  the  President  work  together— as  I  expect  they 
will — then,  in  my  judgment,  those  disappointments  can  become  pluses. 

Q.  But,  sir,  can  you  cite  any  specific  reasons  for  the  optimism  you  express  ? 

The  President.  The  historical  character  of  the  American  people— that  is  the 


2  See  Item  167. 
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main  ingredient  that,  in  my  judgment,  will  take  America  from  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  present  to  the  optimism  of  the  future. 

Frank  Cormier  [Associated  Press].  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:    President   Ford's    twelfth   news   conference       Diego,  Calif.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and 
began  at  12:01  p.m.  in  the  Silver  Room  at  the  San       television. 
Diego  Convention  and  Performing  Arts  Center,  San 
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Remarks  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 

Economic  Affairs  in  San  Diego,  California.     April  3,  1975 

Than\you  very  much,  Bill.  Congressman  Burgener,  Congressman  Van  Deerlin, 
Congressman  Bell,  Mayor  Pete  Wilson,  Mr.  Cox  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Mr.  Henning  of  the  AFL-CIO,  heads  of  the  many  other  co- 
sponsoring  organizations  that  have  made  this  possible,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining 
in  this  obviously  very  successful  conference. 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  be  here  again  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  San  Diego 
Bay— can  I  say  this  ?  I  mean  it— America's  cleanest  bay  in  terms  of  size  and 
traffic.  I  am  especially  pleased,  because  this  is  a  showcase  of  what  Americans  can 
do  on  a  local  level  to  solve  problems  and  to  respond  to  the  future  with  creativity 
and  with  confidence. 

San  Diego  has  demonstrated,  Mayor  Wilson,  that  environmental  quality  is 
good  business,  and  I  commend  your  carefully  managed  residential  growth.  San 
Diego,  as  I  see  it,  is  truly  a  city  on  which  others  could  be  modeled. 

I  am  especially  proud,  however,  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
good  citizen  in  San  Diego.  I  am  proud  of  that  role  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
contributions  that  the  Navy  makes.  Obviously,  all  of  you  know  that  the  naval 
installations  here  are  among  the  greatest  in  our  total  Navy  complex.  I  pledge  to 
you  today,  as  one  who  once  sailed  from  here  in  World  War  II,  that  I  remain 
committed  to  a  Navy  second  to  none  in  readiness,  capability,  and  dedication  to 
our  Nation's  highest  ideals. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  concerns  of  this  area  go  far  beyond  your  vital  Navy 
installations.  Too  many  Americans  are  without  employment.  Prices  and  taxes 
are  far  too  high.  New  sources  of  energy  are  absolutely  essential. 

I  also  know  that  local  problems  are  best  solved  by  local  people.  This  Adminis- 
tration responded  to  your  pioneering  of  growth  management  strategy  to  preserve 
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the  residential  environment.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  just  approved  San  Diego's  application  for  $9.1  million  under  the  historic 
new  community  development  block  grant  legislation.  And  an  hour  or  so  ago  I 
gave  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  the  actual  documents  to  know  that  he  has  got  it  in  hand. 
I  don't  know  what  he  has  done  with  it,  but  he  had  it.  [Laughter] 

This  confers  upon  San  Diego  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  first 
major  cities  to  receive  such  assistance.  Your  able  mayor  and  my  good  friend, 
Pete  Wilson,  tells  me  that  one  of  the  ways  that  this  grant  will  be  used  is  to  speed 
economic  development  by  attracting  new  businesses  and  industries  into  the  San 
Diego  area. 

Funds  from  this  new  block  grant  approach  are  available  for  the  first  time  to 
prepare  sites  and,  together  with  on-the-job  training  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  offer  an  extra  inducement  for  new  enterprises  to  locate  in  your  already 
world-renowned  climate. 

This  kind  of  local  initiative  and  planning,  as  well,  proves  we  are  on  the  right 
track  with  block  grants  instead  of  trying  to  run  everything  from  Washington, 
and  demonstrates  my  firm  conviction  that  the  best  features  of  community  devel- 
opment should  neither  be  sacrificed  in  the  current  economic  climate,  nor  stifled 
by  Federal  redtape. 

San  Diego — I  know  from  my  many  conversations  with  your  several  Members 
of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  by  numerous  visits  to  this  great  area — San  Diego  is 
a  showcase  of  the  good  neighbor  policy.  The  nearby  Mexican  border  is  the 
busiest  international  crossing  in  the  world,  making  this  a  gateway  city  with  a 
unique  challenge.  San  Diego  and  Tijuana  share  the  same  air  and  water  and 
seek  joint  efforts,  joint  solutions  to  problems  that  cross  national  boundaries. 

I  commend  Fronteras  1976,  the  San  Diego  community's  Bicentennial  project, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  city  and  University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  This 
project  that  I  have  looked  at  and  heard  about  will  advance  regional  and  interna- 
tional understanding,  demonstrating  to  the  world,  as  I  think  we  must,  the  poten- 
tial of  creative  cooperation  and  interdependence  among  sovereign  nations. 

Serious  problems  confront  the  American  people  at  home.  Yet  unemployment 
and  the  growth  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  our  national  security,  are  directly 
related  to  the  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  recent  weeks  we  witnessed,  unfortunately,  discouraging  and  tragic  events 
in  the  Middle  East,  on  which  we  depend  far  too  much  for  our  energy  needs. 
These  developments  dramatized  the  urgency  of  moving  ahead  in  San  Diego  and 
throughout  America  with  constructive  action  to  make  this  Nation  independent 
of  foreign  sources  of  energy. 
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Today,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  my  former  colleagues,  I  renew  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  to  enact  before  May  1  of  this  year  a  comprehensive  energy 
program.  It  is  essential  to  our  national  security,  and  it  is  more  essential  today 
than  it  was  in  January,  when  I  proposed  it. 

The  facts  are,  we  can  afford  no  more  delays.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think  the 
Congress  will  do  it.  I  would  not  be  frank  and  honest  with  you  if  I  were  to  ignore 
the  serious  setbacks  we  have  suffered  in  very  recent  weeks  in  our  quest  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and,  more  recently  and  more  dramatically,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  as  I  speak,  the  dimensions  of  the  human  catastrophe  in  Southeast  Asia 
increase.  Whether  from  your  evening  news  shows  or  morning  headlines  or 
from  my  top  secret  reports,  which  I  receive  on  a  daily  basis,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  moved  and  shaken  by  the  sudden  and  tragic  developments  in  South  Viet- 
nam. All  Americans,  regardless  of  how  they  may  have  felt  in  months  or  years 
in  the  past,  are  shocked  and  saddened  and  wondering  what  we  can  do. 

First,  we  are  taking  all  the  humanitarian  measures  we  can  to  relieve  the  inno- 
cent civilian  refugees  in  South  Vietnam,  whose  plight  touches  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  providing  for  the  safety  of  all  Americans 
who,  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  might  be  endangered  by  swift  changes  in  the 
battle  zone. 

Second,  as  the  Congress  returns  next  Monday  and  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  them,  I  will  ask  the  Members  of  Congress  for  a  firm  American  commit- 
ment to  humanitarian  assistance  for  the  helpless  victims  of  North  Vietnamese 
aggression  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Paris  accords,  accords  which  sought  to 
end  the  suffering  and  bloodshed  on  a  civilized  basis. 

Finally,  I  must  say  with  all  of  the  certainty  of  which  I  am  capable:  No  adver- 
sary or  potential  enemies  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  imagine  that 
America  can  be  safely  challenged,  and  no  allies  or  time-tested  friends  of  the 
United  States  should  worry  or  fear  that  our  commitments  to  them  will  not  be 
honored.  The  unfortunate  confusion  and  changing  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  not  give  encouragement  to  our  adversaries  nor  apprehension  to  our 
friends.  We  stand  ready  to  defend  ourselves  and  support  our  allies  as  surely  as 
we  always  have. 

As  it  always  has,  adversity  is  creating  a  new  sense  of  national  unity  among 
Americans  in  these  sad  and  troubled  times.  I  will  not  engage  in  recriminations 
or  attempts  to  assess  the  blame,  nor  should  any  of  us.  Not  all  of  the  facts  are 
known.  When  they  are,  the  American  people  will  be  the  jury  for  the  present 
and  historians  will  write  the  story  for  the  future.  What  is  essential  now  is  that 
we  keep  our  nerve  and  our  essential  unity  as  a  powerful  but  peace-loving  Nation. 
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As  President  and  Commander  in  Chief,  it  is  my  sworn  duty  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  power  for  peace  which  the  United  States  possesses,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  military  strength  of  this  Nation  depends,  as  it  always  has,  on 
its  economic  strength  and  the  willpower  and  self-discipline  of  all  of  its  people. 
The  credibility  of  the  United  States,  our  credibility  throughout  the  world, 
both  among  our  allies  and  our  adversaries,  depends  upon  their  assessment  of  our 
moral,  economic,  and  military  strength  and  staying  power.  All  of  these  elements 
are  extremely  essential. 

Let  me  consider  briefly  the  problems  of  ensuring  and  increasing  our  economic 
strength.  In  this,  the  obvious  priority  is  to  get  out  of  the  recession  we  have  been 
experiencing  and,  particularly,  to  increase  employment  and  to  get  the  jobless 
back  into  productive  jobs.  That  is  our  highest  priority. 

But  along  with  that  urgent  goal  goes  another  priority — less  obvious  to  some — 
which  is  to  end  the  recession  without  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  which  have  plagued  us  for  many  years  prior  to  the  recession  and 
which,  quite  frankly,  helped  to  bring  it  on.  We  must  make  more  jobs  and 
reverse  the  recession  without  recklessly  inviting  a  new  round  of  double-digit 
inflation,  rising  interest  rates,  and  higher  prices,  which  we  all  know,  in  the  long 
run,  would  cancel  out  whatever  stimulus  and  expansionary  incentive  we  can 
apply  to  the  economy  in  the  short  run. 

That  is  why  I  am  personally  determined  to  hold  the  line  on  all  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  which  are  in  various  stages  moving  through  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  why  I  have  drawn  the  line  at  a  maximum  budget  deficit  of  $60 
billion,  which  is  where  we  stand  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  as  far  as  we  dare 
to  go  without  endangering  economic  recovery. 

I  am  gratified  that  many  of  the  responsible  Members  of  the  Congress,  House 
and  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  have  spoken  out  publicly  of  the 
danger  of  more  massive  Federal  deficits.  Not  merely  the  Administration  but  the 
country  needs  their  help  and  will  need  their  votes  when  the  showdowns  come. 
But  I  have  no  wish  to  wage  a  veto  war  with  the  Congress.  Quite  frankly,  we  have 
enough  real  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  without  getting  into  one  of  those. 

What  I  would  prefer  is  for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional  power 
of  the  purse  with  the  responsibility  and  prudence  that  the  people  expect  of  it. 
Congress  must  cut  rather  than  spend.  It  must  reduce  existing  programs  instead 
of  creating  new  ones.  As  I  look  at  the  horrendous  figures,  Congress  cannot  go 
on  giving  away  more  and  more  Government  benefits  without  considering  how 
to  pay  for  them  and  the  damage  that  will  be  done  by  borrowing  to  pay  for  them. 

When  the  American  people  individually  and  collectively  all  over  the  country 
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are  tightening  their  belts  to  get  through  the  worst  recession  of  recent  times, 
caused  in  large  part  by  decades  of  deficits  and  ever-growing  governmental  pro- 
grams, the  Congress  should  not  ask  them  to  suffer  consequences  of  more  of  the 
same  fiscal  folly. 

I  would  like  the  Congress  to  fix  an  absolute  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  for 
the  coming  year,  the  ceiling  where  I  draw  the  line.  To  do  this  effectively  and 
with  meaning,  the  Congress  must  go  one  step  further. 

Here  is  my  suggestion:  You  have  got  three  fine  Members  of  Congress  here.  Put 
the  already  enacted  procedures  of  the  Congressional  budget  and  impound- 
ment act  of  1974  into  effect  a  whole  year  ahead  of  schedule,  starting  this  July  1. 

Under  the  current  circumstances,  when  the  legislation  was  passed  last  year, 
it  was  expected  that  it  would  not  go  into  effect  until  fiscal  year  1977,  and  that 
during  this  interval  between  last  year  and  a  year  and  one-half  from  now,  there 
would  be  sort  of  a  practice  run. 

I  think  the  urgency  of  Congressional  action  to  establish  a  ceiling  and  to  orient 
priorities  requires  that  Congress  do  it  this  year.  We  don't  need  a  practice  session; 
we  need  full  participation  in  the  ball  game,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  Congress 
will  do  that.  That  will  be  the  best  evidence  that  I  know  of  their  total  dedication 
to  handling  your  tax  money  or  the  Government's  borrowing  in  a  responsible 
way. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  a  huge  deficit  that  could  reach  $100  billion  if  my  budget  is 
overridden,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  the  Congress  can  refuse  to  move  up  the 
implementation  date  of  the  budget  and  impoundment  act  of  1974.  Excessive 
Federal  spending  for  years  has  fueled  the  fires  of  inflation  and  imposed  the 
unf  airest  tax  of  all  on  the  American  people,  robbing  retired  people  of  their  pen- 
sions, the  elderly  of  their  social  security,  the  hard-working  majority  of  their 
paychecks'  full  value  in  the  supermarket. 

Runaway  inflation  can  ruin  the  production  growth  and  essential  strength  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  cripple  our  entire  American  economy.  That  is 
why  my  economic  policy  recommendations  contain  two  elements,  each  one  of 
them  essential  to  its  success:  one,  a  quick,  one-time  tax  cut  to  stimulate  buying 
power  and  new  development  by  business  in  job-producing  expansion;  the  other, 
spending  cuts  and  a  1-year  moratorium  on  new  spending  by  the  Government, 
except  for  energy  and  emergency  needs.  Federal  tax  cuts  alone  will  not  work 
without  simultaneous  Federal  spending  restraints. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  quite  frankly,  that  some  elements  of  the  Congress  will 
try  to  pay  for  additional  spending  programs  by  dangerously  stripping  billions 
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from  the  defense  budget.  At  a  time  like  this,  nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted 
or  devastating  to  our  security. 

Individually,  many  of  the  domestic  spending  programs  proposed  in  the  Con- 
gress have  most  attractive  aspects.  They  provide  help  for  some  worthy  group. 
It  is  hard  for  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose  those  programs.  It  will  be  very,  very 
hard  for  me  to  veto  them  if  Congress  enacts  them.  But  it  is  not  the  individual 
programs  that  are  unacceptable,  but  the  sum  total  of  them,  adding  up  easily  to 
$30  billion  or  more  to  bring  the  deficit  into  the  $100  billion  area. 

Defense  spending  on  the  other  hand  provides  no  benefits,  except  the  most 
precious  benefit  of  all — the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  last  hope  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

As  President  Eisenhower  so  wisely  observed,  only  the  strong  are  free.  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  ample  reason  to  believe  this  truth  today.  My  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  national  defense  are  the  minimum,  I  believe,  essential  for  our  safety. 

It  is  now  a  popular  idea  that  because  Americans  are  not  fighting  anywhere, 
because  we  are  seeking  to  broaden  every  avenue  of  peace,  that  we  can  expand 
social  benefit  programs  and  pay  for  them  out  of  defense  cutbacks.  Simple 
arithmetic  proves  otherwise.  I  have  seen  careful  mathematical  projections  that 
show  if  welfare  and  other  transfer  payments  continue  merely  at  their  present 
rate  of  growth,  about  9  percent  annually  for  the  past  20  years,  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  living  off  the  other  half  by  the  year  2000. 

Except  for  vastly  increasing  taxes  on  those  who  work,  the  only  way  such  pay- 
ments can  be  continued  indefinitely  is  to  take  them  away  from  our  national 
defense.  Other  super  powers,  I  can  assure  you,  are  doing  nothing  of  that  kind. 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  I  will  resist  stripping  America's  defense  capability 
in  every  legal  way  available  to  me.  But  if  the  men  and  women  you  send  to  the 
Congress  fail  to  face  up  to  these  inescapable  realities,  refuse  to  accept  the  bal- 
anced judgment  of  their  own  new  budget  committee  which  has  been  set  up  to 
enforce  the  same  overall  limitations  that  I  had  to  work  with,  then— and  this  is 
hard  to  believe,  but  it  mathematically  works  out— by  simple  arithmetic,  it  will 
only  be  a  few  short  decades  before  our  defenses  will  be  down  to  a  single  soldier 
with  a  single  rifle  with  a  single  round  of  ammunition. 

That  is  not  good  for  America  and  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Frankly, 
I  don't  think  that  is  going  to  happen,  because  I  have  more  faith  than  that,  that 
America  won't  tolerate  it— and  I  mean  the  213  million  Americans  of  all  faiths, 
all  political  parties,  all  backgrounds,  and  so  forth. 

My  former  colleagues  in  the  Congress  know  I  have  always  been  an  optimist, 
and  whenever  I  can  get  away  from  Washington  and  see  Americans  as  they 
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really  live  and  work  and  play  and  plan  for  their  children,  my  sense  of  what  is 
right  with  our  country  is  recharged  and  reinforced. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  in  what  I  have  found  to  be  an  optimistic 
atmosphere  and  problemsolving  climate  of  southern  California,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  among  people  with  great  experience  and  great  courage  in  build- 
ing a  great  part  of  our  country. 

Many  of  the  heroic  POW's  who  were  liberated  from  North  Vietnam  are  here 
in  San  Diego.  They  know  the  need  for  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  They  also 
know — as  men  who  lived  on  the  brink  of  doom — the  danger  of  pessimism.  They 
know  that  the  objective  facts  are  not  as  bad  as  a  mood  of  frustration  and  futility  to 
which  some  of  our  countrymen  are  tempted  to  succumb. 

Today  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  the  courage  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  not  a  moment  for  despair  or  for  fatalism.  Obviously,  it  is  not  the 
time  to  dismantle  our  defense  capability — and  I  say  with  emphasis — including 
our  intelligence  capacities. 

We  will  go  on  helping  people  to  help  themselves.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our 
religious  heritage,  our  decency,  and  our  own  self-interest.  We  will  preserve 
partnerships  with  people  striving  for  freedom  on  a  global  basis. 

I  reject  the  prophets  of  doom  who  see  nothing  but  depression  at  home  and 
despair  abroad.  I  will  reject  any  advice  to  pull  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
sail  home  from  the  seas  of  the  world  to  the  safe  anchorage  of  San  Diego  Bay. 
If  we  do  so,  this  anchorage  will  no  longer  be  safe.  You  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

Under  my  Presidency,  we  will  neither  furl  the  flag  nor  abandon  hope.  We 
will  maintain  constancy  and  credibility  of  American  foreign  policy,  both  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  are  living,  obviously,  in  a  complicated  and  troubled 
time.  Events  are  moving  very  rapidly,  but  we  will  not  withdraw  inward  nor 
surrender  to  a  state  of  shock. 

America,  at  this  hour,  is  being  put  to  a  test.  It  is  not  just  a  test  of  our  moral 
authority  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  test  of  our  will  to  develop  our  own  energy  resources, 
to  reduce  bureaucratic  waste,  to  preserve  our  dollar  by  guarding  against  non- 
essential spending  with  the  same  vigilance  that  we  continue  the  watchfulness 
and  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  a  test  of  our  will  to  provide  for  the 
economic  security  of  our  families  while  reassuring  the  military  security  of  our 
Nation. 

We  can  meet  this  test  only  by  reducing  vulnerability  to  weaknesses  in  our 
economy  and  energy  capacities.  That  is  why  an  adequate  security  program  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  sound  economic  policies  and  prompt,  effective  energy 
legislation. 
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America  has  the  will,  America  has  the  resources,  America  has  the  know-how, 
and  America  has  the  faith. 

I  share — as  I  look  around  this  room — your  belief  in  America.  If  you  despaired 
of  this  Nation  and  its  future,  you  would  not  be  here  today.  Together,  with  the 
millions  like  you  all  over  this  great  country,  we  will  build  a  new  and  better 
tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:07  p.m.  in  the  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
International  Room  at  the  El  Cortez  Hotel  and  Con-  Lawrence  W.  Cox,  president  of  the  San  Diego 
vention  Center.  He  was  introduced  by  William  J.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  John  Henning,  exec- 
Baroody,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public  utive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Fed- 
Liaison,  eration,  AFL-CIO. 
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Statement  on  the  Crash  of  a  C-5  A  Cargo  Plane  on  a  Mercy  Flight 
From  Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam.     April  4,  1975 

I  AM  deeply  saddened  at  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  in  the  crash  of  the  United 
States  G-5A  mercy  flight  today  near  Saigon. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
victims,  many  of  whom  were  coming  to  new  homes  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  volunteers  who  were  caring  for  them  on  the  flight. 

Our  mission  of  mercy  will  continue.  The  survivors  will  be  flown  here  when 
they  are  physically  able.  Other  waiting  orphans  will  make  the  journey. 

This  tragedy  must  not  deter  us  from  offering  new  hope  for  the  living.  The 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  offer  this  hope  in  our  rededication 
to  assisting  the  Vietnamese  orphans  as  best  and  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  on  board  Air  Force  One  en  route  from  Palm  Springs  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Address  in  San  Francisco  Before  the  Annual  Dinner  Meeting 
of  the  Bay  Area  Council.     April  4,1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Gene.  Mayor  Joe  Alioto,  distinguished  guests,  members 
of  the  Bay  Area  Council: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  so  many  of  you  tonight  and,  particularly,  the  opportunity  to  express 
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a  few  views  and  say  a  few  words  to  all  of  you  this  evening.  For  that,  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

I  have  done  a  little  studying  about  the  Area  Council,  and  I  found  that  for 
the  last  30  years,  you  have  been  leaders  in  preserving  the  economic,  social,  civic, 
environmental  integrity  of  this  great  area  of  the  State  of  California.  And  the 
outstanding  success  of  your  efforts  can  be  applauded  by  both  resident  and  visitor 
alike,  and  as  a  visitor,  I  certainly  do. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  you,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  generation  of 
achievement.  Frankly,  it  never  takes  very  much  persuading  to  get  me  to  come 
to  the  Bay  Area,  a  region  of  infinite  charm  and  boundless  beauty. 

If  I  might  reminisce  a  bit  about  two  experiences  that  I  will  never  forget. 
Forty  years  ago — January  1,  1935 — I  was  honored  among  a  good  many  others 
to  play  the  Shrine  East-West  football  game  out  here  in  Kezar  Stadium.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  played  58  minutes  because  we  did  not  have  any  other  center. 
[Laughter] 

But  nevertheless,  I  will  never  forget  coming  in  on  the  train  from  Chicago, 
getting  ready  for  the  game.  And  we  pulled  up  on  the  dock  over  here— I  guess 
it  was  Oakland  or  someplace,  I  can't  remember.  [Laughter] 

I  was  21  years  of  age  and  had  not  been  out  of  Michigan  very  much.  We  took 
the  ferry  boat  across  the  bay,  and  now  you  have  got  a  great  Bay  Area  transporta- 
tion system  that,  I  suspect,  the  people  who  come  out  here  in  the  future,  as  I  did, 
won't  have  to  take  that  ferryboat  like  I  did. 

But  I  think  the  experience  of  coming  to  a  great  metropolitan  area  for  a  young, 
very  unsophisticated  senior  of  Michigan  left  an  indelible  impression  on  me. 

Then,  in  1945— roughly  10  years  later — I  came  back  from  overseas,  as  many 
in  this  audience  did,  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  this  area 
for  roughly  3  months  on  the  way  to  getting  back  to  civilian  life.  And  the  experi- 
ences that  I  had,  the  friends  that  I  made  during  that  period  of  time,  also  wrote 
an  indelible  impression  on  me,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  and  those  that  preceded 
you  for  what  you  have  done  in  trying  to  make,  at  least  myself,  a  broader  person. 
And  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Obviously,  you  can  tell  it  is  a  delight  for  me  to  be  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  It  is  a  city  that  glistens  in  sunlight  and  sparkles  at  night;  where  life  has 
style  and  style  has  life.  Even  the  commonplace  becomes  an  adventure. 

All  I  can  say  is,  if  Tony  Bennett  ever  wants  his  heart  back,  I  have  got  one  to 
replace  it.  [Laughter] 

When  I  was  talking  to  Gene  and  Tom 1  up  here,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you 

1  Eugene  E.  Trefethen,  Jr.,  chairman,  and  A.  W.  Clausen,  past  chairman  of  the  council. 
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as  well  as  they  know  the  Bay  Area  has  experienced,  over  history,  great  adversity. 
This  month  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  disastrous  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake. In  1906,  San  Francisco  was  challenged  and  passed  the  ultimate  test  of 
its  recuperative  vitality.  Local  courage  and  local  determination  prevailed.  The 
Bay  Area  now  offers  the  world  an  international  center  that  represents  the  best 
of  what  Americans  can  do. 

Your  council  is  typical  of  the  genius  and  the  energy  that  personify  the  state 
of  mind  that  is  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  You  are  a  consistent,  construc- 
tive force  in  the  nine  counties  in  this  great  part  of  California.  You  act,  as  I 
understand  it,  not  as  self-interested  individuals,  but  as  a  community  seeking  the 
improvement  and  the  progress  of  a  region.  Your  region  is  a  great  source  of 
America's  pride. 

I  commend  you  for  this  demonstration  of  Bay  Area  willpower  and  Bay  Area 
know-how.  I  commend  you  for  the  success  of  decisionmaking  processes  on  a 
local  level.  The  magic  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  was  not  conjured  up 
in  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  developed  spon- 
taneously right  here  on  the  shores  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  emerged  from 
the  people,  from  your  optimism  and  your  vision. 

The  Bay  Area  is  a  showcase  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  returning  the  decision- 
making processes  to  the  people.  Our  economy  no  longer  can  afford  the  waste, 
duplication,  and  misunderstandings  that  occur  when  a  Federal  Government 
tries  to  do  for  the  local  people  what  they  can  best  achieve  for  themselves. 

Only  this  morning,  in  spite  of  a  small  snowstorm,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing by  helicopter  the  fascinating  geothermal  power  development  at  the  geysers.2 
Fred  Hartley  and  Sherm  Sibley 3  and  others  were  my  hosts,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  them.  They  explained  how  this  natural  steam  from  inside  the  Earth 
already  supplies  a  significant  share  of  the  Bay  Area's  energy  needs,  saving  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  imported  from  foreign  sources,  millions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  payments. 

Government's  role  in  this  promising  new  energy  development,  I  was  told — 
and  I  hate  to  admit  it — has  mostly  been  one  of  obstructing  faster  development. 
I,  for  myself,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  any  authority — I  sometimes  wonder — 
[laughter]— I  promise  to  take  care  of  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  the 
redtape.  I  just  came,  a  few  hours  ago,  from  a  meeting  with  a  number  of  Western 


a  The  President  visited  "The  Geysers"  geothermal  power  field  in  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 
3  Chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  respectively. 
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Governors,  where  I  asked  Governor  Brown  to  join  me  in  cutting  California's 
share  of  that  redtape.  I  think  I  got  a  firm  promise. 

Geothermal  power  discoveries  in  other  parts  of  the  West  could  be  a  major 
breakthrough,  whether  it  is  in  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  or  other  places  in  our  race 
for  energy  independence. 

But  let  me  turn,  if  I  might,  to  a  somewhat  different  subject.  A  criticism  I  made 
of  the  tax  reduction  bill,  which  I  signed  last  Saturday,  was  that  it  failed  to  give 
adequate  relief  to  the  millions  and  millions  of  middle-income  taxpayers  who 
contribute  the  biggest  share  by  far  of  Federal  taxes. 

Most  people  do  not  understand  the  significant  portion  of  our  total  tax  pay- 
ments from  individuals  comes  from  the  middle-income  group — schoolteachers, 
firemen,  policemen,  professional  people,  working  people,  construction,  produc- 
tion line  people  in  unions  and  otherwise. 

These  are  the  people  that  pay  the  most  in  Federal  personal  income  taxes.  It 
was  my  fear  then,  and  it  is  tonight,  that  if  we  don't  give  some  recognition 
to  their  contribution,  that  their  initiative  will  be  punished  and  the  lack  of 
initiative  rewarded. 

If  an  emerging  philosophy  of  taxation  will  develop,  known  as  income  redistri- 
bution, will  prevail,  frankly,  it  is  my  judgment  if  this  does  happen— penalizing 
the  middle-income  group  and  redistributing  their  initiative  to  those  that  are  not 
in  that  category— it  could  very  well  take  the  freedom  out  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

What  incentive,  for  example,  will  remain  for  upward  bound  people  to 
improve  their  status  if  they  are  assessed  an  undue  proportion  of  Federal  taxes? 

We  must,  of  course,  help  those  least  able  to  help  themselves.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  of  an  America  in  which  half  the  Nation  produces  nothing  and  the  other 
half  is  expected  to  provide  a  free  ride.  Yet,  that  is  the  inevitable  result  by  the  year 
2000 — not  too  far  away,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century — if  we  continue  the  present 
pace  of  escalating  social  spending.  It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  we  must  put 
a  curb  on  these  transfer  payments,  or  what  the  technicians  call  income  supple- 
ments. I  think  we  have  to  do  it  now. 

I  will  never  forget,  if  I  might  digress  a  moment,  over  the  25  years  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives— and  it  was  a  great 
privilege— of  sitting  and  listening  to  the  debate  when  strong,  well-motivated 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  get  up  and  argue  effectively 
and  convincingly  and  certainly  in  the  highest  motivation  for  this  social  program 
or  that  social  program.  Pretty  soon,  we  started  to  have  this  proliferation,  and 
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believe  me,  it  has  proliferated.  But  in  the  process,  we  had  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral employees  and  we  had  more  and  more  Federal  regulations. 

I  recall  most  vividly  sitting  there  on  many  occasions  and  thinking  to  myself, 
don't  they  realize  that  a  government  big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want 
is  a  government  big  enough  to  take  from  us  everything  we  have  ?  That  is  so  true. 

But  in  the  process  of  trying  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  our  Federal  spending 
problems,  I  want  to  assure  to  you  that  I  am  determined  to  stop  the  inflationary 
impact  of  runaway  spending. 

But  in  the  process  of  trying  to  achieve  that  result,  I  prefer  conciliation  with 
the  Congress.  But  as  I  said  last  Saturday  in  the  remarks  that  I  made  to  the 
American  people,  I  must  draw  a  line  at  a  fiscal  1976  deficit  of  $60  billion.  That 
figure  shocked  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  shocks  you.  But  the  alternative  that  is 
inevitable  if  we  don't  show  some  restraint  and  good  judgment  is  that  it  will  be 
not  $60  billion,  but  75, 90,  or  $100  billion.  That  is  the  choice. 

Now,  I  was  encouraged  to  hear  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Muskie,  warn  that  a  deficit  of  $100  billion  might 
ensue  if  brakes  are  not  applied  by  the  Congress.  I  applaud  him  and  others, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  who  feel  that  we  are  facing  a  crisis.  I  think 
we  are. 

Fortunately,  our  system  is  flexible  and  strong  enough  to  work  under  great 
stress.  But  the  growth  of  some  of  these  social  assistance  programs  must  remain 
in  a  context  that  we  can  manage  and  not  enter  a  new  dimension  that  manages  us. 

An  example  of  how  spending  undermines  a  viable  society  can  be  seen  in  one 
of  our  great  allies,  Great  Britain.  They  are  striving  to  stop  the  momentum.  But 
let  me  assure  you,  I  don't  want — and  I  am  sure  you  don't  want — to  see  the 
United  States,  at  some  future  date,  in  the  same  situation. 

Now,  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  economy,  individuals,  not  special  inter- 
est groups,  will  be  the  real  allies.  I  refer  to  individual  workers  and  individual  pro- 
fessional people.  And  I  am  confident  that  American  individualism,  regardless 
of  one's  status  in  life,  will  rise  to  that  challenge. 

I  happen  to  deeply  believe  in  the  concept  of  decentralization  of  government 
power  in  providing  wider  discretionary  accountability  to  locally  elected  officials 
and  their  constituencies. 

An  example,  of  course,  is  the  concept  of  what  the  good  mayor  and  I  know 
as  general  revenue  sharing.  He  and  his  fellow  mayors  worked  with  Governors 
and  us  in  the  Congress  to  approve  this  legislation  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave 
to  local  units  of  government  and  to  the  States  Federal  funds  taken  from  tax- 
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payers  at  the  local  level — money  to  be  used  at  the  local  level  with  the  discretion 
of  locally  elected  officials. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  enacted — was  it  1972,  Joe  ? — 
and  to  report  to  you  that  the  payments  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  from  the 
inception  of  general  revenue  sharing,  including  checks  now  in  the  mail — Joe  ? — 
[laughter] — total  well  over  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

The  region,  of  course,  to  which  I  refer  includes  the  county  governments  and 
local  governing  bodies  in  the  nine-county  Bay  Area.  The  total  taxes  returned 
by  Washington  to  the  people  of  these  counties  is  some  $271,615,000.  Pretty 
precise,  but  I  think  it  has  been  money  well  spent. 

Fortunately,  this  money  translates  into  a  variety  of  community  programs 
planned  by  local  people  to  fill  local  needs — the  city  of  San  Francisco,  for  instance. 
General  revenue  sharing  funds  provided  kitchens  to  feed  schoolchildren  and 
rehabilitation  of  your  playgrounds. 

In  Oakland,  revenue  sharing  funds  are  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  your  city 
firemen. 

Santa  Clara  County  has  put  its  share  into  a  new  public  park.  These  are 
decisions  by  the  locally  elected  officials,  people  you  either  elect  or  defeat. 

The  city  of  Santa  Rosa  buys  gasoline  to  transport  handicapped  citizens  to 
the  doctor. 

San  Mateo  County  provides  a  health  care  demonstration  project,  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  drug  users,  a  treatment  facility  for  alcoholics,  a  subsidy  to 
hospital  outpatients  unable  to  pay  medical  costs. 

Contra  Costa  County  designated  its  revenue  sharing  funds  to  cover  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  Bay  Area  sewer  services  agency. 

And  an  extensive  social  service  program  is  conducted  by  this  money  in 
Alameda  County.  It  includes  job  training  for  welfare  recipients,  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  vocational  rehabilitation  of  ex-convicts,  legal  aid  and  emer- 
gency services  to  minority  groups,  suicide  prevention  activities,  and  other 
similar  programs  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

The  point  that  I  think  is  important  as  you  go  through  the  nine  counties 
and  communities  in  the  Bay  Area,  those  decisions  were  predicated  on  what 
their  locally  elected  officials  thought  was  most  important,  whatever  they  were, 
for  those  particular  governing  units. 

The  list  looks  good  to  me,  but  at  least  it  is  a  locally  decided  decision.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way  for  this  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  be  spent,  rather 
than  by  rigidly  controlled  and  dictated  Federal  categorical  grant  programs. 

Now,  as  Americans  everywhere  are  showing  new  determination  to  help 
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themselves,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  economy  is  starting  to  show  tentative 
signs  that  the  worst  may  be  behind  us  after  too  long  a  period  of  recession 
and  inflation.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  our  troubles  are  over.  Obviously, 
a  few  flowers  do  not  mean  that  spring  has  really  come.  Unemployment  remains 
too  high,  and  industrial  production  remains  too  sluggish. 

Yet,  this  spring  has  brought  some  encouraging  indications.  There  has  been 
an  easing  in  price  increases  suggesting  quite  specifically  a  lessening  of  in- 
flationary tendencies.  Interest  rates  have  moved  downward.  Retail  sales  have 
held  surprisingly  well.  Inventory  liquidation  has  been  moving  very  rapidly 
and  beginning  to  show  some  leveling  off.  As  this  reduction  progresses,  pro- 
duction and  employment  will  turn  upward.  My  good  friends  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  back  in  my  home  State,  according  to  their  production  sched- 
ules, are  looking  a  bit  more  optimistic.  Thousands,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  of  unemployed  workers  are  beginning  to  be  called  back. 

People  are  showing  a  new  confidence  in  the  future,  and  the  reports  from 
some  of  the  survey  organizations  show  that  consumer  confidence  is  beginning 
to  turn  in  the  right  direction.  And  I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  lick  the  prob- 
lem of  an  economic  recession  and  soon  be  on  the  road  on  an  upward  basis. 

Now,  last  year  I  recommended  to  the  Congress,  and  later  signed  into  law, 
two  new  measures  that  were  essential  and  absolutely  mandatory  to  aid  un- 
employed workers.  One  of  these  measures  provided  up  to  some  13  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  for  individuals  who  tragically,  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  were  part  of  the  unemployment  compensation  system.  The  second 
measure  provided  up  to  26  weeks  of  special  unemployment  assistance  to  work- 
ers whose  jobs  had  not  been  previously  covered.  Tragically,,  as  we  have  moved 
through  this  very  difficult  economic  period,  people  are  beginning  to  exhaust 
benefits  in  both  of  these  new  programs. 

Accordingly,  I  will  recommend  to  the  Congress,  as  soon  as  it  returns  from 
its  recess,  the  following  actions.  I  think  they  are  needed  and  necessary  as  we 
begin  to  move  on  the  upward  part  of  the  curve. 

First,  an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  to  be  made  available  to  those 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  their  present  entitlement  under  the  new 
Federal  supplemental  benefits  program.  This  would  raise  the  overall  entitle- 
ment of  most  workers  in  the  unemployment  compensation  system  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  65  weeks. 

For  the  benefits  of  those  12  million  individuals  who  had  not  been  previously 
protected  by  the  unemployment  compensation  program,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  present  1-year,  temporary  program  be  extended  until  the  end  of  76. 
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Now,  in  the  expectation  that  the  economy  will  show  improvement  before 
the  year  is  out,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  that  these  extended  programs  have  a 
built-in  procedure,  which  is  vitally  important  to  reduce  or  to  terminate  the 
program  when  the  unemployment  rate  decreases  to  a  specified  level.  This  trig- 
gering device  is  absolutely  important  if  we  are  to  get  rid  of  a  program  that 
was  necessary  during  a  recession  but  is  unneeded  when  the  economy  has 
recovered.  This  procedure  will  concentrate  the  limited  resources  in  those  areas 
experiencing  the  greatest  unemployment. 

Speaking  of  unemployment,  unemployment  and  the  growth  of  our  economy 
are  directly  related  with  our  international  relations. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  experienced  serious  setbacks  in  our  quest  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  more  recently,  and  more  tragically,  in  South- 
east Asia.  Even  as  I  speak  this  evening,  the  dimensions  of  the  human  catas- 
trophe in  Southeast  Asia  increase.  I,  I  am  sure,  like  you,  have  frankly  been 
moved  and  troubled  by  the  developments  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
I  believe  all  Americans,  regardless  of  how  they  may  have  viewed  the  situation 
in  years  past,  are  shocked  and  saddened. 

I  am  especially  distressed,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  by  the  death  of  so  many 
little  children,  for  example,  in  the  crash  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  mercy 
flight.  And  I  wish  to  convey  my  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  prospective  foster 
parents  and  to  all  relatives  and  friends  of  the  children  and  the  dedicated 
American  military  and  civilian  men  and  women  who  died  in  that  crash. 

Many  of  the  children  were  orphans  on  their  way  to  new  homes  and  to  a  new 
life  in  the  United  States.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  our  mission  of  mercy  is 
going  to  continue,  the  survivors  and  other  orphans  will  be  flown  to  this  great 
country.  Out  of  this  tragedy  must  come  new  hope  for  the  living,  and  I  am  very, 
very  confident  Americans  will  join  to  help  these  Vietnamese  orphans  in  the 
best  and  the  very  fastest  way.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  taking  all  possible 
humanitarian  measures  to  relieve  the  innocent  civilian  refugees  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  also  providing  for  the  safety  of  all  Americans  in  the  battle 
zone. 

When  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Congress  upon  its  return  from 
the  Easter  recess,  I  will  ask  the  Congress,  in  a  joint  session,  for  a  firm  American 
commitment  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  helpless  civilian  refugees. 

There  is  a  special  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  tonight.  Let  no  adversary  or 
potential  enemies  of  the  United  States  imagine  that  America  can  be  safely 
challenged,  and  just  as  importantly,  let  no  allies  or  friends  fear  that  our 
commitments  will  not  be  honored. 
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We  as  a  great  nation  today  stand  ready  to  defend  ourselves  and  support  our 
allies,  as  surely  as  we  always  have,  and  as  we  always  will. 

In  this  hour  of  sadness  and,  I  am  sure,  frustration,  let  us  not  dispel  our  en- 
ergies with  recrimination  or  assessments  of  blame.  The  facts,  whatever  they  may 
be,  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  historians  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  judge 
later  on. 

What  is  now  essential  is  that  we  maintain  our  balance  as  a  nation  and  as 
people  and  that  we  maintain  our  unity  as  a  powerful  but  peace-loving  nation. 

While  we  have  suffered  setbacks,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  essential  for 
Americans  to  retain  their  self-confidence  and  their  perspective.  And  I,  through 
you  and  others,  appeal  to  all  Americans  to  share  my  optimism  in  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This,  it  is  my  judgment,  is  a  time  to  return  to  fundamentals,  to  mobilize  our 
assets,  and  to  believe  in  the  great  capacities  of  America. 

Let  us  not,  in  this  time  of  travail,  succumb  to  self-doubt  and  despondency. 
This  obviously  is  not  the  point  in  history  to  dismantle  our  defenses,  nor  can  we 
adopt  such  a  naive  view  of  the  world  that  we  cripple  our  vital  intelligence  agen- 
cies. I  am  convinced  that  America—  [applause]—  I  am  glad  you  feel  that  way— 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  strong  intelligence  community  in  the  Federal 
Government  is  essential  to  the  proper  implementation  and  execution  of  foreign 
policy  have  not  been  too  popular  lately. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  Presidents  in  the  past  have  made  good  decisions 
because  we  had  a  good  intelligence  community.  And  Presidents  in  the  future, 
regardless  of  who  that  person  might  be,  will  make  better  decisions  because 
we  have  a  strong,  wise,  superior  intelligence  community. 

Presidents  have  to  have  that  information.  So,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  express 
yourselves  to  those  who  may  seek  to  destroy  this  great  asset,  because  it  is 
important  to  a  President  to  have  that  kind  of  help  and  assistance. 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  Americans  are  determined  to  go  on  helping  people 
in  less  fortunate  lands  to  help  themselves.  We  retain  our  religious  heritage, 
our  decency  as  human  beings,  and  our  own  self-interest. 

Of  course,  those  are  the  fundamentals.  We  will  assist  the  refugees  of  Vietnam 
in  any  appropriate  way,  and  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  any  other  peoples 
who  are  victims  of  comparable  disasters. 

There  are  some  who  see  nothing  but  a  grim  future  of  depression  at  home 
and  disintegration  abroad.  I,  I  am  sure,  like  you,  reject  that  scenario.  My  vision 
is  one  of  growth  and  development  worldwide  through  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States. 
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My  vision  is  one  of  peace,  and  my  vision  of  America  is  of  a  people  who  will 
retain  their  self-respect  and  self-defense  so  that  this  vision  can  emerge. 

During  the  period  of  my  administration,  Americans  will  neither  resign  from 
the  world,  nor  abandon  hope  of  peaceful  and  constructive  relations  with  all 
people.  That  is  the  mission  of  America  today  and  the  one  it  must  have  for  the 
future. 

We  will  maintain  credibility  and  constancy  in  all  our  policies  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  Obviously,  we  live  in  a  complicated  and  a  tense  moment  in 
world  history.  Events  are  moving  with  shocking  speed,  but  we  will  not  with- 
draw inward  nor  become  paralyzed  by  a  state  of  anxiety. 

We  have  the  world's  greatest  capacities,  and  we  will  mobilize  them  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  an  optimist.  We  can  meet  the  test. 
It  is  not  merely  the  latest  test  of  our  moral  influence  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  a  test  of  our  will  to  develop  our  own  resources,  to  reduce  bureaucratic  waste, 
and  to  control  nonessential  spending  with  the  same  vigilance  that  we  maintain 
the  power  of  our  defense  force. 

This  task  can  be  met  only  by  reducing  vulnerability  to  weaknesses  in  our 
economy  and  energy  capacities.  An  adequate  security  program  is  directly 
dependent  upon  sound  economic  and  energy  policies. 

In  1906,  San  Francisco  survived  doomsday.  In  1975,  some  people  may  quake, 
but  the  earth  will  remain  solid  under  our  feet.  The  basic  strength  of  America 
is  unshaken.  San  Francisco  is  a  showcase  of  a  city  that  endured  a  disaster,  but 
returned  to  a  greater  glory.  America  has  suffered  nothing  remotely  comparable 
to  the  devastation  that  struck  suddenly  on  April  18,  1906. 

America  has  the  will.  America  has  the  resources.  America  has  the  know-how. 
Most  importantly,  America  has  the  faith. 

I  share  your  belief  in  America.  If  you  despaired  of  this  Nation  and  its  future, 
you  would  not  be  here  tonight.  Together  we  will  build  a  new  and  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:10  p.m.  in  the  profit  organization  involved  in  research  and  advo- 
Grand  Ballroom  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  San  cacy  on  major  public  policies  affecting  the  nine- 
Francisco   Bay  Area  Council  was  a  private,   non-       county  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
of  the  Republic  of  China.     April  5,  1975 

I  WAS  deeply  saddened  at  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  His  passing  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  Chinese  history. 

President  Chiang  was  a  man  of  firm  integrity,  high  courage,  and  deep  polit- 
ical conviction.  The  last  surviving  major  Allied  leader  of  the  Second  World 
War,  he  will  be  remembered  by  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  every 
part  of  the  world  for  his  dignity  and  dedication  to  principles  in  which  he 
believed. 

Mrs.  Ford  joins  me  in  behalf  of  all  Americans  in  expressing  our  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Madame  Chiang,  to  President  Chiang's  family,  and  to  his  country- 
men in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

note:  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  President  of  the  Repub-  Vice  President  Rockefeller  headed  the  U.S.  delega- 

lic  of  China  from   1948  until  his  death  in  Taipei,  tion  to  the  funeral  of  President  Chiang  in  Taiwan 

Taiwan,  on  April  5,  1975.  The  statement  was  re-  on  April  16. 
leased  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
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Address  in  Las  Vegas  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.     April  7,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Vince — and  I  can  pronounce  Wasilews\i.  President 
Dic\ofi,  my  wife,  Betty,  Secretary  Kissinger,  Senator  Howard  Cannon,  Con- 
gressman Santini,  Andy  Oc\ershausen — that's  not  bad,  is  it,  Andy? — distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  personally  express  my  appreciation  for  the  very  warm  welcome  and 
reception  that  you  have  given  to  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  a  person  of  un- 
believable wisdom  and,  I  think,  the  finest  background  and  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  of  anybody  in  my  lifetime — and  of  course,  his  inde- 
fatigable dedication. 

I  also  am  most  grateful  for  the  warm  reception  that  you  gave  on  behalf  of 
my  wife,  Betty,  who  celebrates  her  39th  birthday  tomorrow—  [laughter]—  and 
of  course,  my  good  friend  Howard  Cannon. 

Betty  could  tell  you  some  things  about  me,  but  Howard  Cannon  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  the  Senate  that  investigated  my  life  from  birth  to 
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sometime  in  1973.  I  think  he  probably  knows  more  about  me  than  anybody 
in  this  room,  including  Betty,  so  I  am  glad  you  didn't  ask  him  to  speak. 
[Laughter] 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  on  your  courage  in  holding  your  convention  here  in  Las  Vegas. 
However,  since  I  am  concerned  with  the  economic  well-being  of  all  of  our 
citizens,  I  have  to  offer  you  this  advice:  There  are  some  games  you  just  don't 
play  without  a  helmet.  [Laughter] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  be  the  first  broadcasters  in  history  to  go  from 
a  station  break  to  a  station  broke.  [Laughter] 

I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  have  always  had  a  little  concern  when  I  appear  in 
Las  Vegas,  especially  with  my  economic  advisers.  I  would  really  hate  for 
people  to  think  it  is  our  way  of  making  up  the  deficit.  [Laughter] 

This  convention  represents  an  opportunity  for  your  industry  to  share  prob- 
lems, technological  innovation,  and  trends  in  the  broadcasting  business.  Your 
industry  has  a  unique  challenge  because  of  its  power  and  its  great  influence 
throughout  our  Nation.  But,  like  all  other  businesses,  you  are  concerned  about 
the  stability  of  our  economy,  which  influences  your  ability  to  survive  and  to 
serve  your  customers. 

This  audience  represents  the  spectrum  of  an  American  business,  from  the 
small  radio  or  television  stations  serving  a  few  thousand  to  the  larger  stations 
serving  literally  millions.  But  whether  the  budget  you  work  with  is  large  or 
small,  you  understand  the  Nation's  economic  difficulties  very  well. 

The  first  part  of  my  economic  recovery  recommendations  last  January,  a 
prompt  tax  cut,  is  now  law.  The  second  and  equally  important  part  was  the 
restraint  of  Federal  spending  by  cutting  back  some  $17  billion  in  existing 
programs  and  by  a  1-year  moratorium  on  all  new  spending,  except  in  the 
critical  fields  of  energy  and  emergency  needs. 

I  signed  the  tax  cut  bill  because  it  was  urgently  needed  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  legislation  ap- 
proved, because  it  cost  some  $7  billion  more  than  was  requested.  What  that 
means  is  $7  billion  less  in  tax  revenues,  and  that  amount  is  added  inevitably 
to  the  Federal  deficit. 

Our  continuing  concern  is  the  overstimulation  of  the  economy  through  ex- 
cessive Government  spending.  The  Administration's  projected  deficit  was  $52 
billion  in  a  12-month  period  or  $1  billion  per  week  of  deficit.  With  the  tax  cut, 
the  deficit  would  be  closer  to  $60  billion  if  the  Congress  authorized  no  new 
spending  programs. 
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It  now  looks  as  if  the  Congress  might  undertake  an  entire  series  of  new 
spending  initiatives  despite  my  request  for  a  moratorium.  A  possible  deficit 
of  $100  billion  in  a  12-month  period  of  time— that  would  be  a  disaster. 

Such  a  huge  deficit  is  alarming  because  of  the  impact  it  would  have  on  the 
money  market.  When  the  economy  is  weak  and  private  credit  demands  are 
relatively  low,  the  Administration's  projected  deficit  could  be  financed  with- 
out encouraging  inflation.  But  when  the  economy  turns  up — and  I  think  we 
are  seeing  some  encouraging  signs — and  when  it  turns  up,  as  we  more  specifi- 
cally anticipate  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  any  larger  deficit  will  consume 
money  available  for  the  private  sector,  drive  up  interest  rates,  and  unfortunately 
regenerate  more  inflation. 

The  more  Government  has  to  borrow  to  finance  a  Federal  deficit,  the  less 
money  is  available  for  individuals  and  for  businesses.  For  example,  a  recent 
report  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  describes  the  current  difficulties  of  corpora- 
tions in  offering  their  bonds  for  expansion.  Some  companies  have  already  been 
forced  to  delay  planned  offerings  because  of  Government  borrowing.  A  larger 
deficit  will  seriously  aggravate  this  situation.  Without  these  bonds,  businesses 
will  have  to  reduce  anticipated  capital  expenditures.  This,  in  turn,  threatens 
to  delay  our  economic  recovery. 

When  government  competes  directly  with  business  and  individuals  for 
needed  funds,  the  interest  rates  go  back  up.  When  interest  rates  are  high,  it 
becomes  difficult  for  individuals  to  borrow  money  to  buy  new  homes,  to  buy 
new  cars  or  other  consumer  items.  The  fall-off  in  the  pace  of  consumer  spend- 
ing then  forces  industries  to  cut  back  production.  When  production  is  cut 
back,  jobs  are  cut  back. 

When  interest  rates  rise,  there  is  a  temptation  to  call  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  provide  even  more  money  and  more  credit  to  satisfy  the  demands.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  when  this  is  done,  the  longer  term  result  is  inevitably  more 
inflation  and  even  higher  interest  rates. 

Overstimulation  can  negate  the  entire  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  which  is  to  get 
the  economy  producing  and  the  workingman  back  on  the  job. 

The  intrusion  of  Government  into  the  money  market  must  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum,  because  ultimately  the  Nation's  business  determines  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Government  handouts — I  told  my  wife  Betty  I  knew  this  speech  backwards 
and  I  think  I  am  proving  it—  [laughter] — the  intrusion  of  the  Government 
into  the  money  market  must  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum,  because 
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ultimately  the  Nation's  businesses  determine  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Government  handouts  and  make-work  programs  cannot  go  on  forever. 
The  best  way  to  get  those  who  want  work  back  on  the  job  is  by  temporary  tax 
incentives  to  charge  up  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Government  measures  are  at  best  very  limited.  Long-range  recovery  must 
come  from  the  economic  strength  of  the  Nation's  businesses,  and  this  includes 
farmers,  labor,  and  all  other  productive  segments  of  our  society. 

The  potentially  larger  deficits  that  loom  ahead  unless  the  Congress  takes  a 
serious  look  at  the  Nation's  needs  in  the  years,  not  just  the  days  ahead, 
could  make  a  solid,  sustainable,  and  non-inflationary  recovery  in  our  Nation 
impossible. 

Adding  to  the  deficit  in  times  like  this  is  like  gambling.  If  the  deficit  for  the 
next  year  were  only  $50  billion,  we  run  only  a  very  small  risk  of  reigniting  the 
fires  of  inflation.  But  every  time  your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators  add  a  new 
spending  program  or  otherwise  increase  the  deficit  by  a  few  billion  more,  the 
inflationary  odds  go  against  us.  Running  a  deficit  of  some  $100  billion  in  a 
12-month  period  of  time  is  gambling  with  the  Nation's  economic  strength. 

If  there  is  runaway  spending  by  the  Government,  we  will  again  be  caught 
up  in  a  destructive  inflationary  spiral.  This  inflation  will  create  the  same  kind 
of  consumer  uncertainty  we  saw  last  fall  which  unfortunately  caused  consumers 
to  reduce  discretionary  spending.  That  reduction  caused  production  cutbacks 
and  the  ensuing  job  losses  that  affect  us  tragically  today. 

It  requires  very  careful  managing  to  end  the  recession  without  promoting 
inflation.  This  task  is  made  much  more  complicated  by  the  present  attitude  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  look  only  at  the  immediate  problems  of 
some  of  the  people,  instead  of  looking  at  the  future  welfare  of  all  of  the  people. 

This  narrow  view  prompted  the  inclusion  in  the  tax  cut  bill  of  a  number  of 
well-intentioned,  but  ill-conceived  changes  in  our  tax  laws.  Now,  I  share  the 
desire  of  many  in  the  Congress  for  tax  reform.  But  meaningful  changes  must 
be  based  on  deliberate  and  thoughtful  evaluation  of  what  is  fair  to  all  of  our 
taxpayers* 

The  Congress  voted  additional  benefits  to  aid  the  low-income  taxpayer.  The 
same  people  they  sought  to  help  will  be  the  first  hurt  by  the  return  of  double- 
digit  inflation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  those  who  will  get  a  temporary  benefit 
from  the  new  tax  cut  law  will  wind  up  footing  the  bill  through  inflation  unless 
the  Congress  acts  responsibly  on  spending  in  the  coming  months. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  to  stop  trading  today  for  tomorrow  in  our 
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Government  spending  programs.  Unless  we  do,  when  tomorrow  comes,  the 
Nation  will  pay  a  terrible  price  for  yesterday's  expediencies. 

In  recent  years,  a  tendency  has  developed  to  look  at  America  as  a  nation  of 
fragmented  groups.  This  has  produced  a  patchwork  approach  that  fails  to 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  all  Americans. 

In  the  recent  tax  cut  legislation,  the  Congress  concentrated  tax  reductions  on 
the  very  lowest  income  brackets  and  discriminated  against  the  majority  of 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

In  my  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  I  proposed  an  across-the-board  tax 
reduction  which  would  have  helped  all  taxpayers,  with  special  concern  for  the 
forgotten  man  in  the  middle. 

The  Congress  passed  tax  reductions  that  are  unfairly  concentrated,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  very  lowest  income  brackets.  Low-income  people  should 
indeed  be  helped,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

This  tax  bill  places  an  increasingly  difficult  tax  burden  upon  the  most  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society.  Half  of  the  families  in  this  country  today  earn 
between  $10,000  and  $25,000  per  year.  One-third  have  earnings  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  year,  and  they  cover  the  spectrum  of  productive  people  in  our  society. 

Teachers,  craftsmen  in  the  labor  unions,  secretaries— these  people  are  vitally 
important  in  our  society.  What  we  need— we  need  tax  relief,  but  we  need  tax 
relief  that  will  not  strip  incentives  from  these  hard-working  millions,  many  of 
them  with  young  families  that  are  struggling  to  improve  their  lives. 

Failure  to  provide  tax  relief  would  effectively  put  a  lid  on  the  ambitions  and 
the  enterprise  and  the  hard  work  of  this  very  important  segment  of  Americans 
as  they  seek,  with  their  efforts  and  their  brains  and  their  dedication,  to  continue 
up  the  economic  ladder  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  if  not  for  themselves. 

The  middle-income  taxpayer  cannot  continue  to  carry  an  ever-increasing 
burden,  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  all  governments.  The  importance 
of  these  taxpayers  in  achieving  economic  stability  deserves  more  attention. 

The  Congress  too£  some  6  million  Americans  off  the  tax  rolls.  We  cannot 
afford,  as  I  see  it,  to  have  this  Nation  divided  between  taxpayers  on  the  one  hand 
and  nontaxpayers  on  the  other.  It  is  my  strong  belief  and  conviction  that  this  is 
most  unfair.  It  places  an  increasing  burden  on  the  middle-income  taxpayers, 
and  there  are  very  real  dangers,  as  I  see  it,  in  increasing  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  pay  no  taxes  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  their 
government. 

Now,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  enterprises  in  which  we  have  a  per- 
sonal investment  and  those  in  which  we  do  not.  When  we  invest  our  own  time, 
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our  own  labors,  and  our  own  money  in  any  adventure,  we  are  infinitely  more 
concerned  about  its  success,  and  government  is  no  exception. 

Another  of  my  concerns  with  the  tax  cut  law  is  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
temporary  changes  will  become  permanent,  producing  a  continuing  loss  of 
tax  revenues.  Once  enacted,  as  Howard  Cannon  knows,  many  programs  become 
permanent. 

If  the  present  pace  of  escalating  social  spending  continues — and  this  is  a 
startling  statistic — in  other  words,  if  the  present  growth  of  social  spending 
continues,  as  it  has  for  the  last  two  decades,  about  9  percent  per  year,  by  the  year 
2000  one-half  of  our  Nation  will  be  producers  and  supporters  for  the  other  half. 
That  assumes  no  change  in  any  of  the  existing  laws.  It  is  just  a  projection  of  what 
has  happened,  what  has  transpired  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  American  people  today  are  being  forced  to  live  within  tight  budgets 
to  cope  with  the  recession  caused  by  decades  of  deficits  and  ever-expanding 
Government  programs. 

The  Congress  must  learn  to  live  within  the  Nation's  means.  It  should  fix 
an  absolute  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  for  the  coming  year,  the  $60  billion 
limit  where  I  drew  the  line. 

It  is  my  best  judgment — and  I  am  encouraged  by  what  I  see  in  the  House  and 
Senate  budget  committees — I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  put  the  already  enacted 
procedures  of  the  Congressional  budget  and  impoundment  act  of  1974  into 
effect  a  whole  year  ahead  of  schedule,  starting  this  July  1. 

We  don't  need  any  practice  on  this  playing  field.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  use  this  new  legislative  enactment  to  win  the  game,  and  if  they 
start  July  1,  I  think  great  results  can  be  the  end  of  their  actions. 

Now,  the  urgency  of  Congressional  action  to  establish  a  ceiling  and  to  list 
priorities  requires  the  Congress  to  move  up  the  deadline,  as  I  have  indicated. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Congress  to  spend  the  Nation's  money  within 
an  ordered  budget,  just  as  you  have  to  in  your  businesses  and  at  your  home. 

The  Federal  Government  must  exercise  self-control  and  self-discipline  in 
the  expenditure  of  your  tax  dollar.  I  am  disappointed,  I  must  say,  that  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  the  Congress  in  various  subcommittees,  various  com- 
mittees, shows  no  self-control  or  no  such  discipline.  Instead,  committee  after 
committee  and  subcommittee  after  subcommittee  is  producing  budget-breaking 
deficit  adding  to  old  programs  and  new  spending  programs — all  in  the  name 
of  stimulating  the  economy  or  helping,  group  by  group,  those  hurt  by  the 
recession. 

The  Congress  must  promptly  take  action  to  impose  upon  itself  limits  not 
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only  on  overall  expenditures  and  deficits  but  also  on  spending  in  each  major 
program  area. 

Now,  an  overall  limit  is  too  easily  ignored  by  a  committee  or  by  a  subcom- 
mittee. They  act  with  the  best  of  intentions  on  the  area  of  their  particular 
responsibility,  and  they  vote  one  program  after  another,  one  bill  after  another. 

What  we  need,  I  think,  is  what  I  mentioned  earlier — their  budget  committees 
to  force  all  committees  and  all  subcommittees  to  act  within  a  framework  of  a 
self-determined  spending  limitation,  one  within  the  guidelines  that  I  proposed. 

Far  too  many  areas  of  our  national  life  have  been  infected  by  an  "us  against 
them"  mentality.  It  is  not  business  versus  consumer,  rich  against  poor,  black 
versus  white,  or  America  versus  the  world. 

We  are  one  Nation,  indivisible — economically  and  socially.  The  solutions 
we  find  to  our  economic  problems  must  be  based  on  unity,  not  on  division. 

One  of  the  most  corrosive  concepts  to  receive  popular  attention  in  the  past 
decade  is  business  as  the  villain.  This  has  produced  numerous  unfortunate 
consequences,  not  the  least  of  which  is  growing  government  overregulation 
of  many,  many  industries. 

You  know  firsthand — [laughter] — how  government  regulations  can  stifle 
economic  growth  and  in  many,  many  instances,  creativity.  A  complex  society 
obviously  requires  some  limited  controls,  but  the  proliferation  of  regulations 
has  strangled  far  too  many  of  our  enterprises  in  recent  years  in  America. 

We  must  reexamine  our  laws  for  their  applicability  and  our  precepts  for 
their  validity  in  the  light  of  changing  times. 

Periods  of  crisis,  I  think  history  tells  us,  can  be  creative,  because  they  force 
us  to  look  at  new  problems  in  new  ways.  We  are  in  such  a  period  today,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  now  working  on  and  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  full  report  on  interna- 
tional policy  which  will  be  presented  by  me  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
this  Thursday. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  today,  obviously,  but  I  will  certainly  put  high 
on  my  agenda  a  firm  American  commitment  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  helpless  civilian  victims,  including  orphaned  children,  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Now  or  in  the  future— let  me  say  this  with  emphasis— let  no  potential  enemy 
of  the  United  States  be  so  unwise  to  wrongly  assess  the  American  mood  and 
conclude  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  safe  to  challenge  us. 

May  I  say  just  as  strongly,  with  as  much  emphasis,  let  no  ally  or  friend  fear 
that  our  commitments  will  not  be  honored. 
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It  is  unfortunately  true  that  we  have  suffered  setbacks  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  it  is  essential  that  Americans  retain  their  self-confidence  and  their  perspec- 
tive. This  is  the  time,  I  should  say,  to  mobilize  our  assets  and  to  call  upon  our 
greatest  capacities. 

I  appeal  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  and  all  of  your  friends  and  associates 
and  neighbors  back  in  your  respective  hometowns  to  share  my  optimism.  In 
my  own  lifespan  I  heard,  for  example,  the  broadcasts  of  Lindbergh's  first  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  I  first  learned  from  broadcasts  of  the  need  for  emergency 
mercy  flights  of  the  recent  Vietnamese  orphans.  The  media  tells  us  what  is 
happening,  but  it  is  up  to  us  to  respond.  The  news  is  only  hopeless  if  we  give 
up  hope. 

America  will  not  give  up  to  self-doubt  nor  to  paralysis  of  willpower.  Ameri- 
cans will  not  dismantle  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  And  we  certainly  will 
not  adopt  such  a  naive  vision  of  this  world  in  which  we  live  that  we  dismantle 
our  essential  intelligence-gathering  agencies.  I  can  assure  you,  I  can  reassure 
you  that  other  super  powers  are  increasing,  not  decreasing  their  military  and 
intelligence  capacities. 

In  our  own  self-interest  and,  more  important,  in  keeping  with  our  basic 
decency  as  human  beings,  we  as  a  nation  will  go  on  helping  people  in  less 
fortunate  lands.  We  will  assist  the  victims  of  Southeast  Asia  in  every  appro- 
priate way.  And  we  will  not  turn  our  backs  on  others  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  some  who  see  nothing  but  a  grim  future  of  depression 
at  home  and  disintegration  abroad.  I  reject  that  scenario.  My  vision — and  I 
think  it  is  yours— is  one  of  growth  and  development  worldwide  through  increas- 
ing interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  My  vision  is  one  of  peace.  And 
my  vision  of  America  is  of  a  people  who  will  retain  their  self-respect  and  self- 
discipline  so  that  this  great  vision  can  emerge. 

During  my  Administration,  Americans  will  neither  resign  from  the  world 
nor  abandon  hope  of  peaceful  and  constructive  relationships  with  all  peoples. 

America,  you  know  and  I  know,  has  the  will.  America  has  the  resources. 
America  has  the  know-how.  And  most  importantly,  America  has  the  faith. 

I  share  your  belief  in  America.  Together  we  will  build  a  new  and  better 
tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.m.  in  the  main  man  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Charles  R.  Dick- 
ballroom   at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  off,  member  of  the  board,  National  Association  of 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Vincent  T.  Wasi-  Broadcasters, 
lewski,  president,  Andrew  W.  Ockershausen,  chair- 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  Students  Participating  in  the 
CLOSE-UP  Program.     April  8,  1975 

LET  ME  say  just  a  few  words  and  make  an  announcement  so  that  what  I  say 
does  not  conclude  the  opportunity  that  we  will  have  to  get  acquainted. 

After  a  few  remarks,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  if  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
shake  hands  with  each  one  of  you.  And  therefore,  I  am  asking  all  of  you  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  to  come  through  the  Oval  Office,  and  I  will  shake 
hands  with  every  one  of  you. 

Well,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  some  600  young  people  from  two  of  my 
favorite  cities.  Naturally,  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  on  behalf  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  but  Atlanta  is  a  great  community.  I  have  always  enjoyed  visiting 
Atlanta,  and  I  know  some  wonderful  people  from  there,  I  know  all  of  you  are 
of  the  same  caliber  of  those  that  I  have  met  and  those  that  I  know  and  enjoy 
from  Atlanta. 

I  think  CLOSE-UP  is  a  great  program.  I  know  how  much  all  of  you  have 
done  on  an  individual  and  a  collective  basis  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  come 
to  Washington  to  see  close-up  how  your  Government  works. 

I  am  convinced  as  I  look  in  your  faces,  know  of  your  records,  that  all  of  you 
have  the  creativity,  the  imagination,  the  dedication,  and  the  desire  for  involve- 
ment to  make  this  country  an  even  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

You  as  individuals  and  you  as  a  group  here  this  morning  are  indicative  of 
the  young  people  of  America  today. 

I  have  great  faith  in  your  generation.  I  have  faith  that  you  will  take  the  prob- 
lems that  we  don't  solve  and  actually  come  up  with  solutions  so  that  the  America 
of  tomorrow  will  be  a  better  place  for  all  of  you  and  all  of  your  children. 

We  have  a  great  country.  We  have  some  problems  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  want  jobs  for  Americans — young  people,  old  people,  and  all  other  people — 
and  we  are  going  to  find  an  answer  to  the  economic  problems  we  have  today. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  little  tough  for  a  while,  but  to  show  my  deep  personal 
concern,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  for  $412  million  so  that  roughly  800,000 
young  people  this  summer  will  have  meaningful  employment.  This  is  important. 

And  I  signed  the  tax  bill  that  will  help  stimulate  the  economy.  I  am  going 
to  insist  that  the  Congress  act  responsibly  in  the  handling  of  financial  affairs  so 
we  don't  go  from  the  success  we  have  had  in  moderating  inflation  to  a  revival 
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of  the  inflation  that  caused  most  of  our  troubles  today  in  the  economic  front  at 
home. 

We  want  to  help  the  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  others  in  America, 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to  reward  our  middle-income  people  who  have 
the  desire. 

We  must  provide  an  incentive  for  them  so  that  they  will  continue  their  hard 
work,  their  dedication  to  making  our  country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
And  that  middle-income  group  that  now  pays  better  than  a  third  of  the  Federal 
taxes — that  includes  schoolteachers,  firemen,  workingpeople,  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  in  our  society — we  want  them  to  have  a  fair  break  as  we  design,  as  we 
revise  our  income  tax  laws  at  the  Federal  level. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  the  Oval  Office  a  minute  ago  looking  out  and  seeing  all 
of  you  assembled,  my  own  mind  went  back  to  an  incident  that  I  had  back  in 
June  of  1931,  the  first  time  that  I  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  I  was  a  graduate  of 
South  High  School  in  Grand  Rapids — it  no  longer  exists,  but  it  is  now  South 
Middle  School.  When  I  came  to  Washington,  D.C,  with  50  or  60  other  young 
people  from  all  of  the  middle  western  part  of  our  country,  I  was  given  a  tour 
like  many  of  you  have,  or  will,  while  you  are  here.  And  I  have  a  picture  taken 
up  in  front  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  with  all  of  the  50  or  60  of  us  who 
came  to  Washington  on  that  occasion. 

As  I  look  back,  I  must  have  gotten  an  inspiration  then  to  want  to  be  involved 
in  our  Government.  I  suspect  that  was  where  the  seed  was  planted,  of  course 
never  expecting  to  have  the  opportunity  of  living  in  that  great  historic  house. 

But  let  me  say  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  if  a  17-year-old  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  could  come  from  that  to  this,  the  same  opportunity  exists 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you,  both  male  and  female. 

A  few  years  ago — I  think  it  was  about  2  years  ago — somebody  in  this  town 
made  the  comment  when  asked  the  question,  what  was  his  advice  to  young 
people  today  about  getting  involved  in  government,  and  his  words,  if  I  remem- 
ber them  accurately,  were,  "Stay  away." 

That  was  poor  advice  then,  and  it  is  poor  advice  now.  Your  participation  in 
CLOSE-UP  is  your  answer.  The  right  answer  is  to  get  close-up,  be  involved 
at  the  local,  the  State,  and  the  Federal  level.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  be  happier. 
You  will  feel  that  you  are  making  a  great  contribution  to  your  government, 
to  your  country. 

And  our  country  today,  as  we  face  the  problems  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
needs  your  involvement,  your  dedication,  your  wisdom,  your  creativity. 

We  have  a  great  country,  and  the  problems  we  have  can  and  will  be  solved. 
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But  as  I  look  at  this  great  group  of  young  people,  I  am  encouraged,  and  I  know 
that  your  enthusiasm  can  be  infectious. 

You  can  go  back  to  Grand  Rapids,  to  Atlanta,  to  Michigan,  to  Georgia,  and 
your  impact  will  be  significant.  Just  keep  it  up. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:33   p.m.  in  the  school  students  and  their  teachers  from  cities  around 

Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  CLOSE-UP  the  country  to  spend  a  week  in  Washington  where 

program,  which  was  established  as  a  memorial  to  they  attended  seminars  with  Administration  officials 

Senator  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  brought  high  and  Members  of  Congress. 
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Statement  on  Signing  Bills  Rescinding  Certain  Budget 

Authorities.     April  8,  1975 

IN  EACH  message  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  subject  of  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals,  I  have  stressed  their  importance  in  our  joint  efforts  to  restrain 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget.  They  are  no  less  important  today. 

Despite  our  common  interest  in  fiscal  responsibility,  the  Congress  in  its 
action  on  these  two  bills  has  failed  to  rescind  $1,937  million  out  of  a  proposed 
total  of  $2,197  million  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is  estimated 
that  expenditures  will  increase  by  an  estimated  $407  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
and  $637  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  because  of  the  requirement  to  obligate 
these  funds. 

The  rescissions  I  have  presented  to  the  Congress  represent  marginally  bene- 
ficial or  totally  unneeded  programs  which  can  be  provided  only  by  raising  taxes 
or  by  adding  to  the  deficit  which  has  already  reached  enormous  proportions  by 
any  standard. 

There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  hard  choices  necessary  to  keep 
spending  within  reasonable  limits.  However,  we  must  make  these  choices  or 
all  Americans  will  suffer  because  such  spending  sets  back  the  economic  recovery 
we  all  seek. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bills  (H.R.  3260  and  H.R.  94-14  (89  Stat.  70)  and  Public  Law  94-15  (89 
4075),   approved  April   8,    1975,  are  Public  Law       Stat.  75),  respectively. 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  for  Members  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen.     April  8,  1975 

Chairman  Rockwell,   Carl  Hartnac\,  John   Condon,  and  my  old  friend, 
Bob  Wilson,  members  of  NAB: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  to  this  White  House 
reception.  It  is  the  least,  I  think,  we  in  Government,  can  do  to  thank  you  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  for  the  work  that  you  and  your  organization  are 
doing  for  America. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  your  national  conference  here 
in  Washington  and  predicted  that  you  would  not  let  the  problems  of  inflation 
and  economic  downturn  prevent  you  from  meeting  your  objectives  of  finding 
jobs  for  America's  disadvantaged  Vietnam  veterans  and  our  many,  many  needy 
American  youngsters. 

Now,  after  the  reports  that  I  have  heard  on  the  progress  you  have  made  during 
the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  I  am  convinced  that  my  prediction  of  last 
summer  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  I  could  have  made — maybe  a  bit  more 
accurate  than  some  others  I  have  made. 

But  anyhow,  in  spite  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  you  are  right  on 
target  on  providing  jobs  and  training  for  some  485,000  adults  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  summer — and  I  commend  you  for  it — you  exceeded  your  goal  of  200,000 
summer  jobs  for  needy  youngsters  by  more  than  25  percent,  and  that  is  a  great 
accomplishment,  and  I  commend  you  and  thank  you  for  it. 

The  key  to  the  American  success  story,  as  I  see  it  for  nearly  200  years  now, 
has  been  a  single  word,  and  we  should  emphasize  it  and  reemphasize  it — 
opportunity. 

Generation  after  generation,  that  opportunity  has  been  expanded,  and  it  can 
and  it  will  be  expanded  in  the  years  ahead. 

That  opportunity  has  been  made  available  to  more  and  more  people  with, 
thank  goodness,  fewer  and  fewer  barriers.  We  have  not  eliminated  them  all. 
Some  still  remain — barriers  of  poverty,  ignorance,  prejudice,  just  to  mention 
a  few. 

We  don't  like  them.  We  won't  tolerate  them.  We  are  going  to  eliminate  them. 
However,  thanks  to  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  great  progress  is 
being  made,  and  all  of  you  who  are  here  today  should  be  thanked  by  those  who 
have  been  blessed  by  what  you  have  made  available. 
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The  productivity  partnership  you  have  formed  with  American  business, 
labor,  and  government  has  proven  what  can  be  done  when  all  segments  of  our 
American  system  work  together  toward  common  objectives.  Over  the  past 
7  years— and  I  can  recall  with  some  accuracy  the  work  that  was  begun  and  the 
work  that  has  been  achieved — you  have  developed  the  skill,  the  know-how,  and 
the  commitment  necessary  to  help  those  least  likely  to  succeed  under  normal 
and  previous  circumstances. 

I  think  you  are  fortunate.  Your  objective  is  a  very  simple  one:  to  place  vet- 
erans, the  handicapped,  and  the  disadvantaged  people  in  private  sector  jobs 
where  they  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  do  for  themselves,  with  your  help, 
to  enlarge  their  arena,  to  enlarge  their  opportunities — private  sector  jobs  that 
will  be  their  first  step  up  the  ladder  of  dignity  and  prosperity. 

Specifically,  we  are  taking  the  lead  in  finding  jobs  for  veterans,  and  we  have 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  650,000 
to  date. 

And  you  also  conduct  an  enormously  successful  summer  jobs  campaign  for 
needy  youngsters.  I  think  these  two  alliance  programs  are  extremely  important. 
I  can't  emphasize  it  sufficiently.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  forget  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  nor  can  we  ignore  America's  youngsters  today. 

I  understand  that  you  have  achieved  all  this  with  only  35  professional  staff 
members  paid  by  Federal  funds.  That  is  an  awful  lot  of  results  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  participation. 

All  of  the  thousands  of  other  people  who  made  this  program  work  were  on 
free  loan  from  the  private  sector,  which  has  been  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  betterment  of  America.  And  may  I  thank  those  in  the  private  sector  who 
have  made  these  people  available  to  supplement  the  minimum  contribution 
made  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  really  is  a  tribute  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  people  who  are  deeply  involved  in  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  your  current  slogan,  "Help  America  Work." 
That  is  really  the  goal  of  our  country  today,  and  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  I 
suspect  it  will  be  so  in  the  future.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  what  each  of  you 
has  contributed  toward  making  that  slogan  a  reality. 

Today  you  are  faced  with  a  reward  that  so  often  goes  with  a  job  well  done. 
I  ask  you  to  do  more,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will. 

As  representatives  of  the  American  business  system,  our  economy,  our  gov- 
ernment, and  our  people  need  your  efforts  more  than  ever  before.  I  am  sure 
you  have  heard  that  on  many,  many  occasions  in  your  local  communities,  in 
your  States,  and  here  now.  But  I  say  it  with  deep  conviction;  it  is  true. 
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Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  renewing  and  reaffirming  our  com- 
mitment and  our  dedication  to  the  purposes  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen in  order  to  truly  help  America  work. 

You,  by  your  own  success,  have  set  an  example.  You,  by  your  own  contribu- 
tions, can  help  others  achieve  what  you  have  achieved  by  work,  and  that  makes 
America  work. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:   The   President   spoke   at  5:30   p.m.   in   the  Hartnack,  chairman  of  the  board,  John  P.  Condon, 

East  Room  at  the  White  House.   In  his  opening  president,    and    Robert    J.    Wilson,    executive    vice 

remarks,  he  referred  to  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  president  and  secretary-treasurer,  National  Alliance 

immediate   past    chairman    of   the   board,    Carl    E.  of  Businessmen. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Reestablish  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Authority.     April  9,  1975 

EFFECTIVE  management  of  the  Executive  Branch  requires  adaptability  to 
changing  circumstances  and  problems. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch  should  foster  both  effi- 
ciency and  flexibility.  A  tool  on  which  my  predecessors  relied  to  achieve  these 
objectives  is  the  reorganization  plan  authority.  This  mechanism  will  be  very 
useful  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  we  now  face.  Therefore,  I  am 
transmitting  to  you  a  draft  bill  entitled  "To  reestablish  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.,  Chapter  9)  requires  the  President 
to  "examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies"  and  "determine  what  changes  in 
such  organization  are  necessary."  However,  specific  authority  under  this  act  to 
submit  Reorganization  Plans  which  define  such  necessary  changes  expired  on 
April  1,  1973.  Thus,  this  bill  seeks  to  restore  the  authority  necessary  to  fulfill 
my  statutory  obligation  to  study  and  propose  Executive  reorganizations. 

Historically,  there  has  been  bi-partisan  support  for  extension  of  this  authority. 
Since  1949,  all  Presidents  have  made  use  of  this  mechanism — 93  Presidential 
plans  have  been  submitted  and  73  have  been  approved. 

The  original  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  established  the  President's  authority 
to  submit  plans  for  a  four-year  period.  In  view  of  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  in  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
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effectiveness  of  Federal  programs,  I  urge  that  this  Reorganization  Plan  authority 
again  be  extended  for  a  four-year  period.  Such  an  extension  would  facilitate  the 
orderly  development  of  a  systematic  plan  of  organization  improvements. 

We  all  recognize  the  benefits  of  sound  organization  of  governmental  agencies. 
All  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  seek  effective  management, 
reduction  of  expenditures,  increased  efficiency,  and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort.  The  reorganization  statute  has  been  instrumental  in 
Executive  Branch  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals.  Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  action 
by  the  Congress  to  extend  this  authority  and  renew  the  usefulness  of  this  statute 
as  a  tool  of  good  government. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  of 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  the  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.       release. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Quarterly  Report 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  April  9,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act, 
as  amended,  I  am  hereby  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the  second  quarterly 
report  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  This  report  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  Council  activities  during  the  past  few  months  in  monitoring 
both  wages  and  prices  in  the  private  sector  and  various  Federal  Government 
activities  which  lead  to  higher  costs  and  prices.  Additionally,  it  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  wages  and  prices  during  the  last  quarter  of  1974  and  the  outlook 
for  1975. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  winning  the  battle  against  inflation.  The 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  has  helped  to  obtain  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  management  in  these  efforts.  The  Council  also  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  restraining  any  adverse  economic  impact  of  proposed  Govern- 
ment actions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

April  9,  1975. 

note:  The  73 -page  report,  covering  the  period  November  1974  through  January  1975,  is  entitled  "Quarterly 
Report — Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability." 
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Remarks  to  Participants  in  the  National  Explorer  Presidents' 
Congress  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     April  9>  1975 

Mr.  Rene\er,  members  of  the  National  Executive  Board,  President  Wright, 
Explorers: 

Let  me  say  it  is  a  very  great  privilege,  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  you  at  this  historic  house  in  this  wonderful  site,  and  I  wel- 
come each  and  every  one  of  you  to  the  White  House. 

You  know,  it  is  good  to  have  all  you  Explorers  here,  because  the  more  I 
travel,  the  more  I  read,  the  more  I  listen,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  our  coun- 
try— yours  and  mine — needs  your  youthful  vision,  your  enthusiasm,  and  obvi- 
ously, your  idealism. 

As  we  read  history,  as  we  look  at  the  present,  America  has  always  been  a 
nation  with  the  promise  of  a  better  tomorrow,  regardless  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties, either  at  home  or  abroad.  As  I  look  at  this  group — 2,000  out  of  500,000 
Explorers — you  obviously  represent  the  hope  of  tomorrow. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  great  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman 
of  your  annual  congress  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  And  as  I  recall,  that 
particular  get-together  had  the  same  flavor,  the  same  atmosphere  as  a  national 
political  convention.  And  I  must  say  that  participation  by  me  in  that  gather- 
ing convinced  me  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  young  people  ought  to 
participate,  not  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  be  critical. 

I  know  very  well  that  a  good  many  young  people — and  Mrs.  Ford  and  I 
have  four  children,  now  from  the  age  of  25  to  17 — that  young  people,  for  a 
period  of  time,  were  very  disillusioned,  very  concerned,  and  felt  that  their 
country  had  let  them  down  or  that  our  system  wasn't  working.  And  therefore, 
they  had  a  tendency  to  stand  back  and  not  get  into  the  ball  game,  so  to  speak. 

Well,  I  didn't  agree  with  that  point  of  view  then  because,  then  as  now, 
we  need  the  maximum  effort,  participation,  dedication  of  young  people  such 
as  yourselves.  Don't  stand  on  the  side  lines.  Be  a  part  of  this  great  government, 
whether  it  is  at  the  local,  the  State,  or  the  Federal  level. 

I  don't  like  to  repeat  speeches,  and  I  won't,  except  to  tell  you  one  story  that 
I  told  a  group  of  young  people  yesterday,  whom  I  met  out  here  in  the  Rose 
Garden. 
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In  the  summer  of  1931, 1  came  from  my  home  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
with  some  50  or  60  other  young  people  who  were  just  graduating  from  high 
school,  and  we  came  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  we  toured  the  great  Capital 
that  we  have  here. 

We  went  to  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous 
buildings  and  activities  that  go  on  in  your  Capital.  I  have  a  picture  taken  with 
50  or  60  of  us  standing  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  I  can  recall  very  vividly 
sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1931  watching  the 
activities  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  that  time. 

I  must  have  been  tremendously  impressed.  I  must  have  had  the  seed  planted 
that  resulted  in  my  active  participation  in  the  political  arena.  And  after  serving 
25-plus  years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  am  glad  that  I  had  that 
inspiration  from  one  trip  to  Washington,  D.C. 

What  I  am  saying  to  all  2,000  of  you  is,  you  have  seen  the  magnificent  beauty 
and  the  wonderful  things  here  in  your  Capital.  I  hope  that  every  one  of  the 
2,000  of  you  go  away  from  here  with  the  feeling  that  your  government  is  mean- 
ingful, whether  it  is  the  executive  branch  headed  by  the  President,  or  the 
legislative  branch  headed  by  the  Congress,  or  the  judicial  branch  headed  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

All  of  you,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  can  make  a  significant  contribution. 
The  inspiration  that  I  hope  you  have  gotten  during  your  visit  will  mean  that 
in  a  few  years — and  I  hope  not  too  many — you  will  be  back  here  running  this 
country,  doing  a  better  job  than  we  are  doing. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  Explorers  have  as  two  of  their  main  functions  a 
career-oriented  program  and  a  leadership-directed  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing by  the  time  you  complete  this  congress  you  will  have  heard  from  people 
representing  all  sectors  of  our  life — business,  government  officials,  journalists, 
athletes,  educators,  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  and  many,  many  others. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  opportunities  in  every  segment  of  our  society  for 
you  and  for  those  that  you  know.  To  make  a  strong  country,  we  have  to  have 
people  in  all  sectors  and  all  segments  of  our  society. 

You  know,  there  is  a  saying,  if  I  remember  it  correctly,  in  the  Bible  that  says 
the  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors.  The  strength  of  America  today 
is  its  diversity. 
For  all  of  you  to  be  here  from  all  of  our  various  States  means  that  a  cross- 
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section  of  America  is  represented  by  2,000  of  our  finest  young  people,  who  in 
the  process  of  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  exposed  to  opportunities 
for  your  future  careers. 

As  you  move  into  that  career,  one  that  not  only  makes  sense  to  you  but  money 
for  you,  you  will  find  new  opportunities  and  new  challenges  confronting  you. 

With  the  war  over  and  the  draft  ended,  your  duty  now  is  to  enlist  in  the 
campaigns  being  currently  waged  against  our  domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems. One  thing  that  I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  government,  which 
goes  back  to  January  1949,  is  that  our  government  needs  new  ideas. 

Those  new  ideas  can  come  from  any  one  or  all  of  you.  We  need  new  con- 
cepts that  can  be  made  available  to  us,  whether  we  are  in  the  executive  branch 
or  in  the  legislative  branch.  We  need  new  approaches.  We  can't  use  the  same 
old  concepts  day  after  day  after  day. 

You  have  ideas  of  your  own,  and  that  is  why  you  are  here.  You  have  inspira- 
tion, and  you  have  the  dedication.  And  that  is  why  you  have  joined  others  who 
were  here. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  ideas  are  the  engines  that  make  our  free  enterprise 
system  go,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  the  ideas  that  you  have  put  together  in 
your  own  mind  with  the  benefit  of  others. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation,  and  I  am  not  critical  of  anybody — 
people  believe  it,  but  it  is  something  that  worries  me — I  sat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  25  years,  and  I  used  to  see  program  after  program  pre- 
sented to  the  House  that  meant  a  bigger  government,  that  meant  more  control 
over  people  and  over  cities  and  over  States. 

I  used  to  get  very  worried  as  I  saw  this  proliferation  pf  government,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  on  many  occasions  that  I  wish  that  people  would  think  in 
this  way,  and  let  me  paraphrase  it,  if  I  might:  Just  remember  that  a  govern- 
ment big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want  is  a  government  big  enough 
to  take  from  us  everything  we  have. 

As  Explorers,  each  and  every  one  of  you  in  your,  local  community  are 
also  leaders.  Leaders  in  America,  particularly  among  the  young,  are  the  greatest 
resource  that  this  Nation  has. 

You  obviously  represent  the  spirit,  you  obviously  represent  the  will  of 
America's  future.  And  although  I  am  certain  you  have  heard  it  said  before, 
may  I,  with  your  indulgence,  say  it  again.  You— and  I  mean  exactly  that— you 
can  make  this  country  whatever  you  want  it  to  be. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  personally  welcome  to  the  White  House  two  other 
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presidents:  Mary  Wright,  who  has  done  a  magnificent  job  as  Explorer  President 
for  the  past  year,  and  of  course,  your  new  president,  Larry  Carpenter. 

Let  me  say,  without  being  critical  of  Larry,  that  Mary  is  a  lot  more  attrac- 
tive than  he  is.  But  I  will  say  in  defense  of  Larry,  he  looks  pretty  good  and 
pretty  strong  to  me. 

Congratulations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:47  p.m.  on  the  by    Mary    Van    Lear    Wright,    National    Explorer 

South   Lawn  of  the  White  House.  Following  his  president. 

remarks,  the  President  received  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Robert  W.   Reneker   was   national   president   of 

America  Silver  Buffalo  Award.  It  was  presented  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Federal  Summer  Employment  Program 
for  Youth.     April  10,  1975 

[Dated  April  9,  1975.    Released  April  10,  1975] 

Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 

Many  young  Americans  will  put  their  vacations  to  practical  use  by  finding 
worthwhile  jobs  this  summer.  We  in  Government  can  and  should  help  them. 

I  request  that  all  Federal  managers  give  their  full  support  to  the  1975 
Federal  Summer  Employment  Program  for  Youth.  Young  employees  can  be 
used  in  various  capacities — as  replacements  for  vacationing  regular  employees 
and  as  supplementary  help  in  agencies  experiencing  increased  summer  work- 
loads. They  provide  Government  agencies  with  a  chance  to  expand  relationships 
with  educational  institutions  and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eration that  will  work  for  the  Government  in  the  future. 

Your  leadership  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  young  people  from  the  Summer 
Employment  Examination,  agency  merit  staffing  plans  and  the  Federal  Sum- 
mer Intern  Program.  Since  we  must  also  continue  to  assure  opportunities  for 
needy  youths  in  Government  service,  I  am  setting  a  general  goal  of  one  needy 
youth  for  every  forty  regular  employees. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  continue  to  provide 
guidance  on  all  aspects  of  the  Federal  Summer  Employment  Program  and  will 
report  to  me  on  its  performance.  The  support  of  your  agency  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  program  in  past  years.  I  urge  you  to  give  this 
year's  program  your  continued  personal  involvement. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  Reporting  on 
United  States  Foreign  Policy.     April  10,  1975 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  my  very  good  friends  in  the 
Congress,  and  fellow  Americans: 

I  stand  before  you  tonight  after  many  agonizing  hours  in  very  solemn 
prayers  for  guidance  by  the  Almighty.  In  my  report  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
in  January,  I  concentrated  on  two  subjects  which  were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people — urgent  actions  for  the  recovery  of  our  economy 
and  a  comprehensive  program  to  make  the  United  States  independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  energy. 

I  thank  the  Congress  for  the  action  that  it  has  taken  thus  far  in  my  response 
for  economic  recommendations.  I  look  forward  to  early  approval  of  a  national 
energy  program  to  meet  our  country's  long-range  and  emergency  needs  in 
the  field  of  energy. 

Tonight  it  is  my  purpose  to  review  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  consultation  which  I  have  sought  to  maintain  with 
my  former  colleagues  and  with  our  countrymen  from  the  time  that  I  took 
office.  It  is  the  first  priority  of  my  Presidency  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
mutual  trust  and  respect  which  must  exist  among  Americans  and  their  Gov- 
ernment if  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the  challenges  confronting  us  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  of  America  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  sustained  and  advanced  the  security,  well-being,  and  freedom  of  millions 
of  human  beings  besides  ourselves.  Despite  some  setbacks,  despite  some  mis- 
takes, the  United  States  has  made  peace  a  real  prospect  for  us  and  for  all  nations. 
I  know  firsthand  that  the  Congress  has  been  a  partner  in  the  development  and 
in  the  support  of  American  foreign  policy,  which  five  Presidents  before  me 
have  carried  forward  with  changes  of  course  but  not  of  destination. 

The  course  which  our  country  chooses  in  the  world  today  has  never  been 
of  greater  significance  for  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  for  all  mankind.  We  build 
from  a  solid  foundation.  Our  alliances  with  great  industrial  democracies  in 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  remain  strong  with  a  greater  degree  of 
consultation  and  equity  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  moved  across  a  broad  front  toward  a  more 
stable,  if  still  competitive,  relationship.  We  have  begun  to  control  the  spiral 
of  strategic  nuclear  armaments. 
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After  two  decades  of  mutual  estrangement,  we  have  achieved  an  historic 
opening  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  the  best  American  tradition,  we  have  committed,  often  with  striking 
success,  our  influence  and  good  offices  to  help  contain  conflicts  and  settle 
disputes  in  many,  many  regions  of  the  world.  We  have,  for  example,  helped 
the  parties  of  the  Middle  East  take  the  first  steps  toward  living  with  one  another 
in  peace. 

We  have  opened  a  new  dialog  with  Latin  America,  looking  toward  a 
healthier  hemispheric  partnership.  We  are  developing  closer  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Africa.  We  have  exercised  international  leadership  on  the  great  new 
issues  of  our  interdependent  world,  such  as  energy,  food,  environment,  and 
the  law  of  the  sea. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of  what  their  Nation  has  achieved  and 
helped  others  to  accomplish,  but  we  have  from  time  to  time  suffered  setbacks 
and  disappointments  in  foreign  policy.  Some  were  events  over  which  we  had 
no  control;  some  were  difficulties  we  imposed  upon  ourselves. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  testing  and  of  a  time  of  change.  Our  world — a  world  of 
economic  uncertainty,  political  unrest,  and  threats  to  the  peace — does  not  allow 
us  the  luxury  of  abdication  or  domestic  discord. 

I  recall  quite  vividly  the  words  of  President  Truman  to  the  Congress  when 
the  United  States  faced  a  far  greater  challenge  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  If  I  might  quote:  "If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  this  Nation." 

President  Truman's  resolution  must  guide  us  today.  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame,  but  to  build  upon  our  many  successes,  to  repair 
damage  where  we  find  it,  to  recover  our  balance,  to  move  ahead  as  a  united 
people.  Tonight  is  a  time  for  straight  talk  among  friends,  about  where  we 
stand  and  where  we  are  going. 

A  vast  human  tragedy  has  befallen  our  friends  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Tonight  I  shall  not  talk  only  of  obligations  arising  from  legal  documents.  Who 
can  forget  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  blood,  dedication,  and  treasure  that  we 
made  in  Vietnam  ? 

Under  five  Presidents  and  12  Congresses,  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
Indochina.  Millions  of  Americans  served,  thousands  died,  and  many  more  were 
wounded,  imprisoned,  or  lost.  Over  $150  billion  have  been  appropriated  for  that 
war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  after  years  of  effort,  we  negoti- 
ated, under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  a  settlement  which  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  remove  our  military  forces  and  bring  home  with  pride  our  American 
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prisoners.  This  settlement,  if  its  terms  had  been  adhered  to,  would  have  per- 
mitted our  South  Vietnamese  ally,  with  our  material  and  moral  support,  to 
maintain  its  security  and  rebuild  after  two  decades  of  war. 

The  chances  for  an  enduring  peace  after  the  last  American  fighting  man  left 
Vietnam  in  1973  rested  on  two  publicly  stated  premises:  first,  that  if  necessary, 
the  United  States  would  help  sustain  the  terms  of  the  Paris  accords  it  signed 
2  years  ago,  and  second,  that  the  United  States  would  provide  adequate  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memories  for  just  a  moment.  The  universal  consensus  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  late  1972,  was  that  if  we  could  end  our  own 
involvement  and  obtain  the  release  of  our  prisoners,  we  would  provide  adequate 
material  support  to  South  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese,  from  the  moment 
they  signed  the  Paris  accords,  systematically  violated  the  cease-fire  and  other 
provisions  of  that  agreement.  Flagrantly  disregarding  the  ban  on  the  infiltra- 
tion of  troops,  the  North  Vietnamese  illegally  introduced  over  350,000  men  into 
the  South.  In  direct  violation  of  the  agreement,  they  sent  in  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  massive  amounts.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  to  receive  large 
quantities  of  supplies  and  arms  from  their  friends. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  United  States — torn  as  it  was  by  the  emotions 
of  a  decade  of  war — was  unable  to  respond.  We  deprived  ourselves  by  law  of  the 
ability  to  enforce  the  agreement,  thus  giving  North  Vietnam  assurance,  that  it 
could  violate  that  agreement  with  impunity.  Next,  we  reduced  our  economic 
and  arms  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Finally,  we  signaled  our  increasing  reluctance 
to  give  any  support  to  that  nation  struggling  for  its  survival. 

Encouraged  by  these  developments,  the  North  Vietnamese,  in  recent  months, 
began  sending  even  their  reserve  divisions  into  South  Vietnam.  Some  20  divi- 
sions, virtually  their  entire  army,  are  now  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  uncertain  of  further  American  assistance, 
hastily  ordered  a  strategic  withdrawal  to  more  defensible  positions.  This 
extremely  difficult  maneuver,  decided  upon  without  consultations,  was  poorly 
executed,  hampered  by  floods  of  refugees,  and  thus  led  to  panic.  The  results  are 
painfully  obvious  and  profoundly  moving. 

In  my  first  public  comment  on  this  tragic  development,  I  called  for  a  new 
sense  of  national  unity  and  purpose.  I  said  I  would  not  engage  in  recriminations 
or  attempts  to  assess  the  blame.  I  reiterate  that  tonight. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  welcome  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  earlier  this  week,  and  I  quote:  "It  is  time  for 
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the  Congress  and  the  President  to  work  together  in  the  area  of  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy." 

So,  let  us  start  afresh. 

I  am  here  to  work  with  the  Congress.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  Presi- 
dential initiative  and  ability  to  act  swiftly  in  emergencies  are  essential  to  our 
national  interest. 

With  respect  to  North  Vietnam,  I  call  upon  Hanoi — and  ask  the  Congress  to 
join  with  me  in  this  call — to  cease  military  operations  immediately  and  to  honor 
the  terms  of  the  Paris  agreement. 

The  United  States  is  urgently  requesting  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference to  meet  their  obligations  to  use  their  influence  to  halt  the  fighting  and 
to  enforce  the  1973  accords.  Diplomatic  notes  to  this  effect  have  been  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Paris  conference,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  has  reached  a  critical  phase 
requiring  immediate  and  positive  decisions  by  this  Government.  The  options 
before  us  are  few  and  the  time  is  very  short. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  could  do  nothing  more;  let  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  save  itself  and  what  is  left  of  its  territory,  if  it  can; 
let  those  South  Vietnamese  civilians  who  have  worked  with  us  for  a  decade  or 
more  save  their  lives  and  their  families,  if  they  can;  in  short,  shut  our  eyes  and 
wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  affair— if  we  can. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  ask  the  Congress  for  authority  to  enforce  the 
Paris  accords  with  our  troops  and  our  tanks  and  our  aircraft  and  our  artillery 
and  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy. 

There  are  two  narrower  options : 

First,  stick  with  my  January  request  that  Congress  appropriate  $300  million 
for  military  assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  seek  additional  funds  for  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  purposes. 

Or,  increase  my  requests  for  both  emergency  military  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  levels  which,  by  best  estimates,  might  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  stem  the  onrushing  aggression,  to  stabilize  the  military  situation,  permit  the 
chance  of  a  negotiated  political  settlement  between  the  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese, and  if  the  very  worst  were  to  happen,  at  least  allow  the  orderly 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  endangered  South  Vietnamese  to  places  of  safety. 

Let  me  now  state  my  considerations  and  my  conclusions. 

I  have  received  a  full  report  from  General  Weyand,1  whom  J  sent  to  Vietnam 

General  Frederick  C.  Wjyand,  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
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to  assess  the  situation.  He  advises  that  the  current  military  situation  is  very  criti- 
cal, but  that  South  Vietnam  is  continuing  to  defend  itself  with  the  resources 
available.  However,  he  feels  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance  of  success  for  their 
defense  plan,  South  Vietnam  needs  urgently  an  additional  $722  million  in  very 
specific  military  supplies  from  the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  military  situation  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a  political  solution. 

I  must,  of  course,  as  I  think  each  of  you  would,  consider  the  safety  of  nearly 
6,000  Americans  who  remain  in  South  Vietnam  and  tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  of  news  agencies,  of 
contractors  and  businesses  for  many  years  whose  lives,  with  their  dependents, 
are  in  very  grave  peril.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  other  South  Vietnamese 
intellectuals,  professors,  teachers,  editors,  and  opinion  leaders  who  have  sup- 
ported the  South  Vietnamese  cause  and  the  alliance  with  the  United  States  to 
whom  we  have  a  profound  moral  obligation. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  our  posture  toward  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  par- 
ticularly, of  our  future  relations  with  the  free  nations  of  Asia.  These  nations 
must  not  think  for  a  minute  that  the  United  States  is  pulling  out  on  them  or 
intends  to  abandon  them  to  aggression. 

I  have  therefore  concluded  that  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  world  stability  require  that  we  continue  to  give  both  military 
and  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Assistance  to  South  Vietnam  at  this  stage  must  be  swift  and  adequate.  Drift 
and  indecision  invite  far  deeper  disaster.  The  sums  I  had  requested  before  the 
major  North  Vietnamese  offensive  and  the  sudden  South  Vietnamese  retreat 
are  obviously  inadequate.  Half-hearted  action  would  be  worse  than  none.  We 
must  act  together  and  act  decisively. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to  appropriate  without  delay  $722  million 
for  emergency  military  assistance  and  an  initial  sum  of  $250  million  for  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  aid  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  changing  very  rapidly,  and  the  need  for 
emergency  food,  medicine,  and  refugee  relief  is  growing  by  the  hour.  I  will 
work  with  the  Congress  in  the  days  ahead  to  develop  humanitarian  assistance 
to  meet  these  very  pressing  needs. 

Fundamental  decency  requires  that  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  ease 
the  misery  and  the  pain  of  the  monumental  human  crisis  which  has  befallen 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  Millions  have  fled  in  the  face  of  the  Communist  on- 
slaught and  are  now  homeless  and  are  now  destitute.  I  hereby  pledge  in  the 
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name  of  the  American  people  that  the  United  States  will  make  a  maximum 
humanitarian  effort  to  help  care  for  and  feed  these  hopeless  victims. 

And  now  I  ask  the  Congress  to  clarify  immediately  its  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  limited  purposes  of  protecting 
American  lives  by  ensuring  their  evacuation,  if  this  should  be  necessary.  And  I 
also  ask  prompt  revision  of  the  law  to  cover  those  Vietnamese  to  whom  we  have 
a  very  special  obligation  and  whose  lives  may  be  endangered  should  the  worst 
come  to  pass. 

I  hope  that  this  authority  will  never  have  to  be  used,  but  if  it  is  needed,  there 
will  be  no  time  for -Congressional  debate.  Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  all  of  these  measures  not  later  than 
April  19. 

In  Cambodia,  the  situation  is  tragic.  The  United  States  and  the  Cambodian 
Government  have  each  made  major  efforts,  over  a  long  period  and  through 
many  channels,  to  end  that  conflict.  But  because  of  their  military  successes, 
steady  external  support,  and  their  awareness  of  American  legal  restrictions,  the 
Communist  side  has  shown  no  interest  in  negotiation,  compromise,  or  a  political 
solution.  And  yet,  for  the  past  3  months,  the  beleaguered  people  of  Phnom 
Penh  have  fought  on,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  United  States  would  not 
desert  them,  but  instead  provide  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  so  badly 
needed. 

I  have  received  a  moving  letter  from  the  new  acting  President  of  Cambodia, 
Saukham  Khoy,  and  let  me  quote  it  for  you  : 

"Dear  Mr.  President,"  he  wrote,  "As  the  American  Congress  reconvenes  to 
reconsider  your  urgent  request  for  supplemental  assistance  for  the  Khmer  Re- 
public, I  appeal  to  you  to  convey  to  the  American  legislators  our  plea  not  to 
deny  these  vital  resources  to  us,  if  a  nonmilitary  solution  is  to  emerge  from 
this  tragic  5-year-old  conflict. 

"To  find  a  peaceful  end  to  the  conflict  we  need  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  time,  but  we  all  fully  realize  that  the  agony  of  the  Khmer  people  cannot 
and  must  not  go  on  much  longer.  However,  for  the-immediate  future,  we  need 
the  rice  to  feed  the  hungry  and  the  ammunition  and  the  weapons  to  defend  our- 
selves against  those  who  want  to  impose  their  will  by  force  [of  arms].  A  denial 
by  the  American  people  of  the  means  for  us  to  carry  on  will  leave  us  no  alterna- 
tive but  inevitably  abandoning  our  search  for  a  solution  which  will  give  our 
citizens  some  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  future.  For  a  number  of  years  now 
the  Cambodian  people  have  placed  their  trust  in  America.  I  cannot  believe  that 
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this  confidence  was  misplaced  and  that  suddenly  America  will  deny  us  the 
means  which  might  give  us  a  chance  to  find  an  acceptable  solution  to  our 
conflict." 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself.  In  January,  I  requested  food  and  ammunition 
for  the  brave  Cambodians,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  as  of  this  evening,  it  may  be 
soon  too  late. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  my  fellow  Americans,  this  moment  of  tragedy  for 
Indochina  is  a  time  of  trial  for  us.  It  is  a  time  for  national  resolve. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  is  over-extended,  that  we  have  too 
many  commitments  too  far  from  home,  that  we  must  reexamine  what  our  truly 
vital  interests  are  and  shape  our  strategy  to  conform  to  them.  I  find  no  fault 
with  this  as  a  theory,  but  in  the  real  world  such  a  course  must  be  pursued 
carefully  and  in  close  coordination  with  solid  progress  toward  overall  reduction 
in  worldwide  tensions. 

We  cannot,  in  the  meantime,  abandon  our  friends  while  our  adversaries  sup- 
port and  encourage  theirs.  We  cannot  dismantle  our  defenses,  our  diplomacy, 
or  our  intelligence  capability  while  others  increase  and  strengthen  theirs. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  self-inflicted  wounds.  Let  us  remember  that  our  national 
unity  is  a  most  priceless  asset.  Let  us  deny  our  adversaries  the  satisfaction  of 
using  Vietnam  to  pit  Americans  against  Americans.  At  this  moment,  the  United 
States  must  present  to  the  world  a  united  front. 

Above  all,  let's  keep  events  in  Southeast  Asia  in  their  proper  perspective.  The 
security  and  the  progress  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  everywhere  depend 
importantly  on  us. 

Let  no  potential  adversary  believe  that  our  difficulties  or  our  debates  mean  a 
slackening  of  our  national  will.  We  will  stand  by  our  friends,  we  will  honor  our 
commitments,  and  we  will  uphold  our  country's  principles. 

The  American  people  know  that  our  strength,  our  authority,  and  our  leader- 
ship have  helped  prevent  a  third  world  war  for  more  than  a  generation.  We 
will  not  shrink  from  this  duty  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Let  me  now  review  with  you  the  basic  elements  of  our  foreign  policy,  speak- 
ing candidly  about  our  strengths  and  some  of  our  difficulties. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  face  the  fact  that  what  has  happened  in  Indochina  has 
disquieted  many  of  our  friends,  especially  in  Asia.  We  must  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion promptly  and  firmly.  To  this  end,  I  have  already  scheduled  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Singapore,  and  Indonesia,  and  I  expect 
to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  other  Asian  countries- as  well. 

A  key  country  in  this  respect  is  Japan.  The  warm  welcome  I  received  in 
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Japan  last  November  vividly  symbolized  for  both  our  peoples  the  friendship 
and  the  solidarity  of  this  extraordinary  partnership.  I  look  forward,  as  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  do,  with  very  special  pleasure  to  welcoming  the  Emperor  when 
he  visits  the  United  States  later  this  year. 

We  consider  our  security  treaty  with  Japan  the  cornerstone  of  stability  in 
the  vast  reaches  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Our  relations  are  crucial  to  our  mutual 
well-being.  Together,  we  are  working  energetically  on  the  international  multi- 
lateral agenda — in  trade,  energy,  and  food.  We  will  continue  the  process  of 
strengthening  our  friendship,  mutual  security,  and  prosperity. 

Also,  of  course,  of  fundamental  importance  is  our  mutual  security  relation- 
ship with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  I  reaffirmed  on  my  recent  visit. 

Our  relations  with  Europe  have  never  been  stronger.  There  are  no  peoples 
with  whom  America's  destiny  has  been  more  closely  linked.  There  are  no 
peoples  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  are  more  needed  for  the  future.  For 
none  of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  community  can  be  secure,  none  can 
prosper,  none  can  advance  unless  we  all  do  so  together.  More  than  ever,  these 
times  demand  our  close  collaboration  in  order  to  maintain  the  secure  anchor 
of  our  common  security  in  this  time  of  international  riptides,  to  work  together 
on  the  promising  negotiations  with  our  potential  adversaries,  to  pool  our 
energies  on  the  great  new  economic  challenge  that  faces  us. 

In  addition  to  this  traditional  agenda,  there  are  new  problems  involving 
energy,  raw  materials,  and  the  environment.  The  Atlantic  nations  face  many 
and  complex  negotiations  and  decisions.  It  is  time  to  take  stock,  to  consult  on 
our  future,  to  affirm  once  again  our  cohesion  and  our  common  destiny.  I 
therefore  expect  to  join  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  at  a 
Western  summit  in  the  very  near  future. 

Before  this  NATO  meeting,  I  earnestly  ask  the  Congress  to  weigh  the 
broader  considerations  and  consequences  of  its  past  actions  on  the  complex 
Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus.  Our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  simply  a 
collection  of  special  economic  or  ethnic  or  ideological  interests.  There  must 
be  a  deep  concern  for  the  overall  design  of  our  international  actions.  To  achieve 
this  design  for  peace  and  to  assure  that  our  individual  acts  have  some  coher- 
ence, the  Executive  must  have  some  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

United  States  military  assistance  to  an  old  and  faithful  ally,  Turkey,  has 
been  cut  off  by  action  of  the  Congress.  This  has  imposed  an  embargo  on  mili- 
tary purchases  by  Turkey,  extending  even  to  items  already  paid  for— an  unprec- 
edented act  against  a  friend. 

These  moves,  I  know,  were  sincerely  intended  to  influence  Turkey  in  the 
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Cyprus  negotiations.  I  deeply  share  the  concern  of  many  citizens  for  the  im- 
mense human  suffering  on  Cyprus.  I  sympathize  with  the  new  democratic 
government  in  Greece.  We  are  continuing  our  earnest  efforts  to  find  equitable 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  exist  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  the 
result  of  the  Congressional  action  has  been  to  block  progress  towards  reconcili- 
ation, thereby  prolonging  the  suffering  on  Cyprus,  to  complicate  our  ability 
to  promote  successful  negotiations,  to  increase  the  danger  of  a  broader  conflict. 

Our  longstanding  relationship  with  Turkey  is  not  simply  a  favor  to  Turkey; 
it  is  a  clear  and  essential  mutual  interest.  Turkey  lies  on  the  rim  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Middle  East.  It  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  the  southern  flank  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  collec- 
tive security  of  the  Western  alliance.  Our  U.S.  military  bases  in  Turkey  are 
as  critical  to  our  own  security  as  they  are  to  the  defense  of  NATO. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  to  lift  the  American  arms  embargo  against 
our  Turkish  ally  by  passing  the  bipartisan  Mansfield-Scott  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  Only  this  will  enable  us  to  work  with  Greece  and  Turkey  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  our  allies.  I  accept  and  indeed  welcome  the  bill's 
requirement  for  monthly  reports  to  the  Congress  on  progress  toward  a  Cyprus 
settlement,  but  unless  this  is  done  with  dispatch,  forces  may  be  set  in  motion 
within  and  between  the  two  nations  which  could  not  be  reversed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  democratic  government  of 
Greece  and  to  reaffirm  our  traditional  ties  with  the  people  of  Greece,  we  are 
actively  discussing  a  program  of  economic  and  military  assistance  with  them. 
We  will  shortly  be  submitting  specific  requests  to  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 

A  vital  element  of  our  foreign  policy  is  our  relationship  with  the  developing 
countries  i$  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  These  countries  must  know 
that  America  is  a  true,  that  America  is  a  concerned  friend,  reliable  both  in 
word  and  deed. 

As  evidence  of  this  friendship,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  one  provi- 
sion of  the  1974  trade  act  which  has  had  an  unfortunate  and  unintended 
impact  on  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  where  we  have  such  a  long  tie 
of  friendship  and  cooperation.  Under  this  legislation,  all  members  of  OPEC 
were  excluded  from  our  generalized  system  of  trade  preferences.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, punished  two  South  American  friends,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  as 
well  as  other  OPEC  nations,  such  as  Nigeria  and  Indonesia,  none  of  which 
participated  in  last  year's  oil  embargo.  This  exclusion  has  seriously  complicated 
our  new  dialog  with  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere.  I  therefore  endorse  the 
amendments  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to  provide  execu- 
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tive  authority  to  waive  those  restrictions  on  the  trade  act  that  are  incompatible 
with  our  national  interest. 

The  interests  of  America  as  well  as  our  allies  are  vitally  affected  by  what 
happens  in  the  Middle  East.  So  long  as  the  state  of  tension  continues,  it  threatens 
military  crisis,  the  weakening  of  our  alliances,  the  stability  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, and  confrontation  with  the  nuclear  super  powers.  These  are  intolerable 
risks. 

Because  we  are  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  deal  with  all  the  par- 
ties, we  have,  at  their  request,  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  the 
peacemaking  effort  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  region.  Our  policy  has 
brought  remarkable  successes  on  the  road  to  peace.  Last  year,  two  major  disen- 
gagement agreements  were  negotiated  and  implemented  with  our  help.  For 
the  first  time  in  30  years,  a  process  of  negotiation  on  the  basic  political  issues  was 
begun  and  is  continuing. 

Unfortunately,  the  latest  efforts  to  reach  a  further  interim  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  have  been  suspended.  The  issues  dividing  the  parties  are 
vital  to  them  and  not  amenable  to  easy  and  to  quick  solutions.  However,  the 
United  States  will  not  be  discouraged. 

The  momentum  toward  peace  that  has  been  achieved  over  the  last  18  months 
must  and  will  be  maintained.  The  active  role  of  the  United  States  must  and 
will  be  continued.  The  drift  toward  war  must  and  will  be  prevented. 

I  pledge  the  United  States  to  a  major  effort  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  an 
effort  which  I  know  has  the  solid  support  of  the  American  people  and  their 
Congress.  We  are  now  examining  how  best  to  proceed.  We  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  conference.  We  are  prepared  as  well  to 
explore  other  forums.  The  United  States  will  move  ahead  on  whatever  course 
looks  most  promising,  either  towards  an  overall  settlement  or  interim  agree- 
ments, should  the  parties  themselves  desire  them.  We  will  not  accept  stagna- 
tion or  stalemate  with  all  its  attendant  risks  to  peace  and  prosperity  and  to  our 
relations  in  and  outside  of  the  region. 

The  national  interest  and  national  security  require  as  well  that  we  reduce 
the  dangers  of  war.  We  shall  strive  to  do  so  by  continuing  to  improve  our 
relations  with  potential  adversaries. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  share  an  interest  in  lessening  tensions 
and  building  a  more  stable  relationship.  During  this  process,  we  have  never 
had  any  illusions.  We  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  nation  that  reflects 
different  principles  and  is  our  competitor  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Through 
a  combination  of  firmness  and  flexibility,  the  United  States,  in  recent  years, 
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laid  the  basis  of  a  more  reliable  relationship,  founded  on  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  restraint.  But  we  cannot  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  show  restraint  in 
the  face  of  the  United  States'  weakness  or  irresolution. 

As  long  as  I  am  President,  America  will  maintain  its  strength,  its  alliances, 
and  its  principles  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  more  peaceful  planet.  As  long  as  I  am 
President,  we  will  not  permit  detente  to  become  a  license  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters.  Detente  must  be — and,  I  trust,  will  be — a  two-way  relationship. 

Central  to  U.S.-Soviet  relations  today  is  the  critical  negotiation  to  control 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  We  hope  to  turn  the  Vladivostok  agreements  into 
a  final  agreement  this  year  at  the  time  of  General  Secretary  Brezhnev's  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Such  an  agreement  would,  for  the  first  time,  put  a  ceiling 
on  the  strategic  arms  race.  It  would  mark  a  turning  point  in  postwar  history 
and  would  be  a  crucial  step  in  lifting  from  mankind  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Our  use  of  trade  and  economic  sanctions  as  weapons  to  alter  the  internal 
conduct  of  other  nations  must  also  be  seriously  reexamined.  However  well- 
intentioned  the  goals,  the  fact  is  that  some  of  our  recent  actions  in  the  economic 
field  have  been  self-defeating,  they  are  not  achieving  the  objectives  intended 
by  the  Congress,  and  they  have  damaged  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  prohibits  most-favored-nation  treatment,  credit  and 
investment  guarantees  and  commercial  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
long  as  their  emigration  policies  fail  to  meet  our  criteria.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  therefore  refused  to  put  into  effect  the  important  1972  trade  agreement 
between  our  two  countries. 

As  a  result,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  stepped  into  the  breach.  Those 
countries  have  extended  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  exceeding  $8  billion  in  the 
last  6  months.  These  are  economic  opportunities,  jobs,  and  business  which 
could  have  gone  to  Americans. 

There  should  be  no  illusions  about  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system,  but  there 
should  be  no  illusions  about  how  to  deal  with  it.  Our  belief  in  the  right  of 
peoples  of  the  world  freely  to  emigrate  has  been  well  demonstrated.  This  legis- 
lation, however,  not  only  harmed  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
seriously  complicated  the  prospects  of  those  seeking  to  emigrate.  The  favorable 
trend,  aided  by  quiet  diplomacy,  by  which  emigration  increased  from  400  in 
1968  to  over  33,000  in  1973  has  been  seriously  set  back.  Remedial  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  in  our  national  interest. 

With  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  we  are  firmly  fixed  on  the  course  set 
forth  in  the  Shanghai  communique.  Stability  in  Asia  and  the  world  require 
our  constructive  relations  with  one-fourth  of  the  human  race.  After  two  decades 
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of  mutual  isolation  and  hostility,  we  have,  in  recent  years,  built  a  promising 
foundation.  Deep  differences  in  our  philosophy  and  social  systems  will  endure, 
but  so  should  our  mutual  long-term  interests  and  the  goals  to  which  our 
countries  have  jointly  subscribed  in  Shanghai.  I  will  visit  China  later  this 
year  to  reaffirm  these  interests  and  to  accelerate  the  improvement  in  our  rela- 
tions. And  I  was  glad  to  welcome  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  House  back  today  from  their  /Constructive  visit 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Let  me  talk  about  new  challenges.  The  issues  I  have  discussed  are  the  most 
pressing  of  the  traditional  agenda  on  foreign  policy,  but  ahead  of  us  also  is  a 
vast  new  agenda  of  issues  in  an  interdependent  world.  The  United  States, 
with  its  economic  power,  its  technology,  its  zest  for  new  horizons,  is  the 
acknowledged  world  leader  in  dealing  with  many  of  these  challenges. 

If  this  is  a  moment  of  uncertainty  in  the  world,  it  is  even  more  a  moment 
of  rare  opportunity. 

We  are  summoned  to  meet  one  of  man's  most  basic  challenges — hunger. 
At  the  World  Food  Conference  last  November  in  Rome,  the  United  States 
outlined  a  comprehensive  program  to  close  the  ominous  gap  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  food  production  over  the  long  term.  Our  technological  skill 
and  our  enormous  productive  capacity  are  crucial  to  accomplishing  this  task. 

The  old  order — in  trade,  finance,  and  raw  materials — is  changing  and  Amer- 
ican leadership  is  needed  in  the  creation  of  new  institutions  and  practices  for 
worldwide  prosperity  and  progress. 

The  world's  oceans,  with  their  immense  resources  and  strategic  importance, 
must  become  areas  of  cooperation  rather  than  conflict.  American  policy  is 
directed  to  that  end. 

Technology  must  be  harnessed  to  the  service  of  mankind  while  protecting 
the  environment.  This,  too,  is  an  arena  for  American  leadership. 

The  interests  and  the  aspirations  of  the  developed  and  developing  nations 
must  be  reconciled  in  a  manner  that  is  both  realistic  and  humane.  This  is  our 
goal  in  this  new  era. 

One  of  the  finest  success  stories  in  our  foreign  policy  is  our  cooperative  effort 
with  other  major  energy-consuming  nations.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  to- 
gether with  our  partners,  we  have  created  the  International  Energy  Agency; 
we  have  negotiated  an  emergency  sharing  arrangement  which  helps  to  reduce 
the  dangers  of  an  embargo;  we  have  launched  major  international  conservation 
efforts;  we  have  developed  a  massive  program  for  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy. 
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But  the  fate  of  all  of  these  programs  depends  crucially  on  what  we  do  at 
home.  Every  month  that  passes  brings  us  closer  to  the  day  when  we  will  be 
dependent  on  imported  energy  for  50  percent  of  our  requirements.  A  new 
embargo  under  these  conditions  could  have  a  devastating  impact  on  jobs, 
industrial  expansion,  and  inflation  at  home.  Our  economy  cannot  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  decisions  over  which  we  have  no  control.  And  I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  act  affirmatively. 

In  a  world  where  information  is  power,  a  vital  element  of  our  national 
security  lies  in  our  intelligence  services.  They  are  essential  to  our  Nation's 
security  in  peace  as  in  war.  Americans  can  be  grateful  for  the  important  but 
largely  unsung  contributions  and  achievements  of  the  intelligence  services  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  this  system  be  subject  to  Congressional  review.  But 
a  sensationalized  public  debate  over  legitimate  intelligence  activities  is  a  dis- 
service to  this  Nation  and  a  threat  to  our  intelligence  system.  It  ties  our  hands 
while  our  potential  enemies  operate  with  secrecy,  with  skill,  and  with  vast 
resources.  Any  investigation  must  be  conducted  with  maximum  discretion  and 
dispatch  to  avoid  crippling  a  vital  national  institution. 

Let  me  speak  quite  frankly  to  some  in  this  Chamber  and  perhaps  to  some 
not  in  this  Chamber.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  been  of  maximum 
importance  to  Presidents  before  me.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
been  of  maximum  importance  to  me.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  its 
associated  intelligence  organizations  could  be  of  maximum  importance  to  some 
of  you  in  thi^  audience  who  might  be  President  at  some  later  date.  I  think  it 
would  be  catastrophic  for  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  to  destroy  the  usefulness 
by  dismantling,  in  effect,  our  intelligence  systems  upon  which  we  rest  so 
heavily. 

Now,  as  Congress  oversees  intelligence  activities,  it  must,  of  course,  organize 
itself  to  do  so  in  a  responsible  way.  It  has  been  traditional  for  the  Executive 
to  consult  with  the  Congress  through  specially  protected  procedures  that  safe- 
guard essential  secrets.  But  recently,  some  of  those  procedures  have  altered 
in  a  way  that  makes  the  protection  of  vital  information  very,  very  difficult. 
I  will  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  I  will 
work  with  them  to  devise  procedures  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
for  review  of  intelligence  agency  activities  and  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  an 
effective  intelligence  service. 

,     Underlying  any  successful  foreign  policy  is  the  strength  and  the  credibility 
of  our  defense  posture.  We  are  strong  and  we  are  ready  and  we  intend  to  remain 
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so.  Improvement  of  relations  with  adversaries  does  not  mean  any  relaxation  of 
our  national  vigilance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  firm  maintenance  of  both 
strength  and  vigilance  that  makes  possible  steady  progress  toward  a  safer  and  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

The  national  security  budget  that  I  have  submitted  is  the  minimum  the 
United  States  needs  in  this  critical  hour.  The  Congress  should  review  it  care- 
fully, and  I  know  it  will.  But  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  any  significant 
reduction,  revision,  would  endanger  our  national  security  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  peace. 

Let  no  ally  doubt  our  determination  to  maintain  a  defense  second  to  none,  and 
let  no  adversary  be  tempted  to  test  our  readiness  or  our  resolve. 

History  is  testing  us  today.  We  cannot  afford  indecision,  disunity,  or  disarray 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  You  and  I  can  resolve  here  and  now 
that  this  Nation  shall  move  ahead  with  wisdom,  with  assurance,  and  with 
national  unity. 

The  world  looks  to  us  for  the  vigor  and  for  the  vision  that  we  have  demon- 
strated so  often  in  the  past  in  great  moments  of  our  national  history.  And  as 
I  look  down  the  road,  I  see  a  confident  America,  secure  in  its  strengths,  secure 
in  its  values,  and  determined  to  maintain  both.  I  see  a  conciliatory  America, 
extending  its  hand  to  allies  and  adversaries  alike,  forming  bonds  of  cooperation 
to  deal  with  the  vast  problems  facing  us  all.  I  see  a  compassionate  America,  its 
heart  reaching  out  to  orphans,  to  refugees,  and  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
afflicted  by  war,  by  tyranny,  and  by  hunger. 

As  President,  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  primary  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  I  renew  the  pledge  I  made  last  August  to 
work  cooperatively  with  the  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  Congress  help  to  keep 
America's  word  good  throughout  the  world.  We  are  one  Nation,  one  govern- 
ment, and  we  must  have  one  foreign  policy. 

In  an  hour  far  darker  than  this,  Abraham  Lincoln  told  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  I  quote:  "We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  Adminis- 
tration will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or 
insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us." 

We  who  are  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  great  decisions  that  fashion  their 
future  can  escape  neither  responsibilities  nor  our  consciences.  By  what  we  do 
now,  the  world  will  know  our  courage,  our  constancy,  and  our  compassion. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  good  and  the  heart  of  America  is  strong.  Let  us  be 
proud  of  what  we  have  done  and  confident  of  what  we  can  do. 
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And  may  God  ever  guide  us  to  do  what  is  right. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:04  p.m.  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the  Capitol.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Robert  H.  Goddard 
Memorial  Trophy  to  the  Sky  lab  Astronauts.     April  11,  1975 

LET  ME  say  it  is  a  great  honor  to  participate  in  the  award  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Space  Club.  The  Robert  Goddard  Award,  of  course,  everybody  knows, 
is  the  ultimate  in  recognition  for  great  achievements  in  the  field  of  space. 

I  looked  over  the  list  of  previous  recipients,  and  it  is  a  superb  group  of  indi- 
viduals, individuals  who  have  contributed  most  significantly  over  a  long,  long 
period  of  time,  relatively  speaking,  to  the  success  of  our  space  program. 

I  can  recall  very  vividly  when  the  first  vehicle  was  put  in  space,  not  by  us  but 
by  one  of  our  competitors.  And  I  can  recall  very  vividly  the  relatively  small  part 
that  I  played  thereafter  as  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  Congressman 
Teague,  in  putting  together  the  new  organization,  which  we  now  know  as 
NASA. 

But,  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  NASA  and  the  excellent  leadership 
that  followed  by  the  space  committees  and  NASA  itself,  the  United  States  has 
achieved  a  great  role  in  space. 

The  Skylab  is  a  great  accomplishment,  and  it  has  proved,  as  all  of  you  know, 
a  number  of  things.  First,  that  man  can  live  in  space  84  days,  preceded,  of 
course,  by  two  other  missions  that  went  from  22  to  54  days.  But  in  addition  to 
proving  that  man  can  live  in  space,  it  brought  back,  through  the  three  missions, 
information  that  is  invaluable.  We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  space  as 
a  result. 

We  have  continued  the  great  thrust  of  our  space  program,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  leader  of  the  third  mission,  congratulate  him  and,  in  turn, 
congratulate  the  other  eight  individuals  who  participated  in  these  three  historic 
missions. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  through  Jim  Fletcher  s  strong  plea  we  have  funded 
the  space  program  reasonably  generously.  Let  me  say  that  we  will  help  in  every 
way  we  can  to  convince  the  Congress  that  they  ought  to  keep  it  at  that  level. 

Because  of  my  experience  both  on  the  select  committee  that  had  some  part 
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in  launching  our  space  program  and  through  my  experiences,  as  Tiger  Teague 
knows,  on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  where  we  did  a  good  bit  of 
funding  for  our  related  military  operations,  I  am  a  complete  believer  in  the 
accomplishments,  the  mission  of  a  good,  fine,  forward-looking,  visionary  space 
program  for  America. 

So,  I  am  delighted  to  congratulate  you,  Colonel  Carr,  and  let  me  read  the 
citation  as  a  part  of  the  award  given  by  the  National  Space  Club  here.  The 
citation  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Robert  H.  Goddard  Memorial  Trophy  is  presented  to  the  nine  Skylab 
astronauts  for  their  exceptional  accomplishments  in  the  Skylab  program.  They 
demonstrated  that  man  can  live  in  space  for  an  extended  period.  They  estab- 
lished beyond  question  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  space  explora- 
tion." 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  nine  who  have  participated.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  people  in  NASA.  It  is  a  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  Congress  and  administrations 
in  the  executive  branch.  And  it  is  basically  a  reward  for  the  faith  that  the 
American  people  have  had  in  what  we  have  to  do  in  looking  skyward,  down 
the  road,  for  a  bigger  and  better  world  in  which  we  can  all  live. 

Congratulations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Col.  Gerald  P.  and  Space  Administration,  and  Representative  Olin 

Carr,  USMC,  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  E.   Teague,   chairman  of  the   House   Science  and 

astronauts.  Technology  Committee. 
In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  James  C. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Assist  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.     April  11,  1975 

I  HEREBY  transmit  draft  legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
in  my  April  10,  1975  address  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  Indochina. 

The  enclosed  draft  bills  authorize  additional  military,  economic,  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  and  also  clarify  the  availability  of  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  humanitarian  evacuation 
in  Indochina,  should  this  become  necessary. 
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I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  and  enactment  of  these  measures. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  texts  of 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  three  draft  bills  were  included  as  part  of  the  release, 
of  Representatives,   and   the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
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Statement  on  the  Evacuation  of  the  United  States  Mission 
in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.     April  12,  1975 

IN  VIEW  of  the  seriously  deteriorating  military  situation  around  the  Cam- 
bodian Capital  of  Phnom  Penh,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  Khmer  Republic,  I  have  instructed  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  leave  Phnom  Penh. 

In  accordance  with  those  instructions,  American  personnel  have  been  evacu- 
ated. I  also  authorized  that  a  number  of  Cambodians  whose  lives  would  have 
been  jeopardized  if  they  had  remained  in  Cambodia  be  evacuated  with  the 
American  Mission. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  there  was  not  timely  action  on  my  request  to  the  Con- 
gress to  enable  the  United  States  to  continue  to  provide  the  assistance  necessary 
to  the  survival  of  the  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic.  That  Government 
had  asked  for  this  assistance  and  had  clearly  proven  itself  worthy  of  our  help. 

The  United  States  wishes  Cambodia  to  find  its  place  in  the  world  as  an 
independent,  neutral,  and  united  country,  living  in  peace.  Our  assistance  was 
sought  for  that  purpose.  We  also  made  numerous  and  vigorous  diplomatic 
efforts,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  to  find  a  compromise  settlement. 

I  decided  with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  evacuation  of  American  personnel  from 
Cambodia  because  of  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  Americans  who 
have  served  there  so  valiantly.  Despite  that  evacuation,  we  will  continue  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  support  an  independent,  peaceful,  neutral,  and  unified 
Cambodia. 

We  can  all  take  deep  pride  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  that  were 
engaged  in  this  evacuation  operation.  It  was  carried  out  with  great  skill  and  in 
a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  of  those  American  servicemen 
who  participated.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  a  job  well  done. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Reporting  on  the  Evacuation  of  the  United  States  Mission 
in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.     April  14,  1975 

[Dated  April  12,  1975.    Released  April  14,  1975] 

AS  YOU  and  other  members  of  Congress  were  advised,  in  view  of  circum- 
stances in  Cambodia,  the  United  States  had  certain  contingency  plans  to  utilize 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  assure  the  safe  evacuation  of  U.S.  Nationals  from 
that  country.  On  Friday,  11  April  1975,  the  Khmer  Communists  forces  had 
ruptured  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic  (GKR)  defensive  lines  to  the 
north,  northwest  and  east  of  Phnom  Penh  and  were  within  mortar  range  of 
Pochentong  Airfield  and  the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh.  In  view  of  this  deteriorat- 
ing military  situation,  and  on  the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Ambassador  there,  I  ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to  proceed  with  the  planned 
evacuation  out  of  consideration  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Congress  be  fully  informed  on  this 
matter,  and  taking  note  of  Section  4  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  (P.L.  93- 
148),  I  wish  to  report  to  you  that  the  first  elements  of  the  U.S.  forces  entered 
Cambodian  airspace  at  8:34  P.M.  EDT  on  11  April.  Military  forces  included 
350  ground  combat  troops  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  36  helicopters,  and  supporting 
tactical  air  and  command  and  control  elements.  The  Marines  were  deployed 
from  helicopters  to  assure  the  security  of  helicopter  landing  zone  within  the 
city  of  Phnom  Penh.  The  first  helicopter  landed  at  approximately  10:00  P.M. 
EDT  11  April  1975,  and  the  last  evacuees  and  ground  security  force  Marines 
departed  the  Cambodian  landing  zone  at  approximately  12:20  A.M.  on  12  April 
1975.  The  last  elements  of  the  force  to  leave  received  hostile  recoilless  rifle  fire. 
There  was  no  firing  by  U.S.  forces  at  any  time  during  the  operation.  No  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  personnel  were  killed,  wounded  or  missing,  and  there  were  no 
casualties  among  the  American  evacuees. 

Although  these  forces  were  equipped  for  combat  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  4(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  93-148,  their  mission  was  to  effect  the  evacua- 
tion of  U.S.  Nationals.  Present  information  indicates  that  a  total  of  82  U.S. 
citizens  were  evacuated  and  that  the  task  force  was  also  able  to  accommodate 
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35  third  country  nationals  and  159  Cambodians  including  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  operation  was  ordered  and  conducted  pursuant  to  the  President's  Consti- 
tutional executive  power  and  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  my  pride  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  my  thankfulness  that  the  operation  was  conducted  without  incident. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed       of  Representatives,   and   the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  the  Membership  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.     April  14,  1975 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  designated  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
guests: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  the  actual  swearing  in  of  these 
six  very  distinguished  individuals  who  will  be  undertaking  a  very  serious 
responsibility. 

The  campaign  reform  legislation,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1974, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  signing,  is  landmark  legislation,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities that  these  five  men  and  this  one  most  attractive  lady  have  is  a  responsi- 
bility that  I  know  they  will  take  seriously. 

It  is  a  combination  of  individuals  selected — two  by  myself  and  four  by  the 
Congress — who  can  really,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  set  a  path  for  the 
kind  of  elections  that  we  want. 

We  want  clean  elections.  We  want  fair  elections.  We  want  the  best  people 
campaigning  and  the  best  results  as  the  American  people  decide. 

I  have  great  faith  in  all  of  them.  I  know  some  better  than  others,  but  as  I 
have  looked  over  their  records,  I  think  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  have  selected  fine  people  for  a  great,  great  responsibility. 
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So,  with  the  best  of  good  wishes  for  them  to  carry  out  this  mission,  I  now 
ask  Mr.  Ratchf ord  to  perform  the  service  of  swearing  them  in. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the  Vernon  Thomson,  Neil  Staebler,  and  Thomas  Harris. 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Executive  Clerk  Commission  Chairman  Curtis'  response  to  the 
John  J.  Ratchford  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  President's  remarks  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Corn- 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Joan  D.  Aikens,  Robert  Tiernan,  pilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  379). 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  for  Members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  1975.     April  14,  1975 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  House  and  Senate,  members  of  the  Commission, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  apologize  for  being  a  little  late,  but  I  have  spent  a  good  share  of  the  after- 
noon with  a  substantial  number  of  members  of  two  important  committees  of 
the  Senate/  and  so  I  am  just  late  and  I  hope  you  will  understand  and  accept  my 
apology. 

Well,  I  obviously  am  delighted  to  welcome  such  a  talented  group  of  women 
and  men  to  the  White  House.  The  group  that  I  have  met  in  there  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  inviting  specially  here,  they,  as  well  as  all  of  you,  represent  a  rich 
diversity  of  political,  cultural,  and  experienced  backgrounds.  But  it  is  most 
important  that  your  common  concern  for  upgrading  the  status  of  women  tran- 
scends any  differences  that  you  might  have. 

Your  work  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  International  Women's  Year 
begins  tomorrow.  And  with  a  very  broad  challenge  to  promote  equality  between 
men  and  women,  I  think  you  have  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you — to  ensure  the 
full  participation  of  women  in  the  social-economic  developments  of  this  society, 
as  well  as  to  recognize  their  contributions  to  the  development  of  world  peace. 

Although  the  growing  concern  about  the  special  legal  and  social  problems 
of  women  has  paved  the  way  for  many,  many  new  laws  and  important  court 
decisions,  real  change,  as  I  see  it,  will  depend  upon  the  caliber  and  the  degree 
of  enforcement.  Laws  alone,  as  we  know  in  many,  many  instances,  are  not 
enough. 

Statistics  on  the  employment  of  women  in  Federal  Government  demonstrates, 


1The  President  met  first  with  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  to  Cambodia,  and  then  with  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  discuss  pending  farm  legislation  which  was  in  conference. 
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I  think,  the  problems  that  remain  in  assuring  true  equal  opportunity.  While 
nearly  one-third  of  all  Federal  employees  are  women,  only  4.5  percent  of  the 
top  level  employees  are  women. 

This  Administration,  as  the  records  will  show,  recently  reminded  the  heads 
of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  that  a  strong  affirmative  action  is 
needed  to  see  that  everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equal 
basis. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  my  judgment,  has  a  very  special  responsibility 
and  a  special  opportunity  to  set  an  example,  and  this  we  intend  to  do.  I  hear 
about  that  from  Betty  virtually  every  night.  [Laughter]  And  I  can  assure  you 
with  that  kind  of  prodding  that  this  Administration  will  continue  to  vigorously 
pursue  talented  applicants  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  alone. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  byproducts  of  the  search  to  secure  rights  for 
women  is  the  emphasis  on  freeing  both  sexes  from  restrictive  stereotypes.  Libera- 
tion of  the  spirit  opens  new  possibilities  for  the  future  of  individual  Americans 
and  the  Nation. 

I  think  there  are  several  very  critical  areas  that  can  benefit  from  your  personal 
attention.  When  I  look  around  this  room,  I  know  that  the  attention  of  this 
group  can  have  a  tremendous  impact.  One  of  these  is  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse,  having  already  voted  for  it. 

I  have  had  a  special  opportunity  to  follow  the  debate  of  ERA  because  Betty 
keeps  talking  about  it  at  night.  [Laughter]  But  it  would  be  my  observation  that 
it  has  too  often  degenerated  into  some  frivolous  non-issues.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  calls  for  a  very  serious  evaluation  of  the  impact  and  the  mean- 
ing of  a  proposed  change. 

As  State  legislatures  convene  this  year,  the  ensuing  debate  over  ERA  should 
be  a  vehicle  to  inform  legislators,  and  the  public  as  well,  on  the  many  complex 
legal  problems  that  women  still  encounter. 

Myths  about  the  protected  economic  status  of  women  can  be  dispelled  through 
serious  discussion.  The  way  can  be  opened,  as  I  see  it,  for  the  review  of  areas 
that  will  not  be  affected  by  ERA. 

You  have  a  challenging  and  very  critical  task  ahead.  You  can  do  much,  in 
my  judgment,  to  move  the  Nation  along  toward  making  justice  and  equality 
a  reality  for  the  American  woman. 

The  restrictions  on  the  rights,  the  restrictions  on  the  responsibilities  to  one 
American  affects  all  of  us.  A  nation  is  only  as  strong,  a  nation  is  only  as  creative 
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as  its  citizens.  The  better  we  use  the  talents  of  all  our  people,  women  as  well  as 
men,  the  brighter  and  more  secure  the  future  of  this  great  Republic  will  be. 

I  thank  you  for  joining  Betty  and  me,  and  we  would  like  to  jointly  issue  you 
an  invitation  to  have  refreshments  in  the  State  Dining  Room. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

I  can  tell  who  that  applause  is  for,  but  she  said  I  did  very  well.  I  want  that  on 
record  because  I  don't  get  that  very  often.  [Laughter] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:39  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Address  at  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.     April  15,  1975 

Madam  President  General,  members  of  the  DAR: 

Before  I  begin  my  formal  remarks,  I  want  to  express  my  personal  sense  of 
loss  at  the  sudden  death  of  your  late  president  general,  Mrs.  Henry  Stewart 
Jones.  Mrs.  Jones,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  a  dedicated,  serious  patriot,  a  very 
great  person.  She  will  be  greatly  missed.  But  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say  today 
reflects  some  of  the  ideals  she  held  and  some  of  the  concern  she  felt  for  our 
great  Nation. 

On  a  personal  note,  my  mother  was  a  proud  and  dedicated  member  of  the 
DAR.  I  was  proud  to  grow  up  in  that  tradition,  and  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
this  DAR  background. 

Obviously,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  address  this  great  gathering.  As  descend- 
ants of  the  brave  Americans  who  founded  our  Nation,  each  and  every  one  of 
you  have  a  proud  heritage.  But  I  think  you  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  this 
heritage  belongs  not  only  to  the  DAR  but  to  all  Americans  inspired  by  our 
Nation's  history.  We  all  share  a  great  common  heritage. 

Although  you  are  the  "daughters"  of  the  American  Revolution,  all  of  us  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  children,  the  heirs  of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  year,  especially,  as  we  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial,  it 
would  be  good  for  all  Americans  to  do  some  soul-searching  about  where  we  are 
going  as  a  nation  and  what  we  are  doing  with  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom 
that  we  inherited.  This  is  a  good  time  both  to  look  backward  and  to  look 
forward — a  good  time  to  take  stock. 

In  so  doing,  we  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  blind  nostalgia  or  persuading 
ourselves  that  America's  best  years  are  behind  us. 
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There  is  a  lot  of  negative  talk  like  that  going  around  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  I  think  it  can  best  be  answered  in  one  word:  Nonsense. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  were  to  somehow  travel  back  in  time  together  to  the 
American  Revolution,  we  might  be  more  shocked  by  the  similarities  than  by 
the  differences.  If  anything,  times  were  tougher  then. 

We  were  a  divided  people.  Many  historians  estimate  that  the  colonists  were 
split  into  three  factions:  those  who  favored  independence,  those  who  sup- 
ported the  royal  cause,  and  those  who  straddled  the  fence,  waiting  to  see  which 
side  would  win. 

Inflation  was  more  than  a  serious  problem  during  the  American  Revolution. 
It  was  a  near-fatal  disease.  Printing-press  money,  the  so-called  Continental 
Dollar,  was  only  worth  a  fraction  of  its  paper  value.  Many  farmers  and  mer- 
chants refused  to  accept  it  even  from  hungry  American  soldiers  trying  to 
buy  provisions. 

Too  often,  American  armies  were  defeated,  defeated  in  battle  and  driven  to 
humiliating  retreats.  Disease,  lack  of  equipment,  and  lack  of  training  were 
chronic.  We  were  dependent  on  foreign  assistance  for  many  of  our  weapons, 
uniforms,  and  equipment — and  even  for  foreign  advisers  to  train  our  trojops. 

If  the  French  Government  had  not  spent  millions  to  help  equip  American 
forces  and  if  we  had  not  been  assisted  by  a  French  army  and  a  fleet  at  York- 
town,  the  American  Revolution  might  have  dragged  on  inconclusively  for 
many,  many  years. 

Yet,  out  of  all  of  the  suffering  and  uncertainty,  a  new  nation  was  born  and 
grew  up  into  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  nations  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Character  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it — the  courage  and  vision  of  men  like  Wash- 
ington, shared  by  thousands  of  soldiers  and  the  valiant,  patriotic  women  who 
sustained  their  fighting  men,  as  they  have  in  all  struggles,  with  their  work  and 
with  their  prayers. 

Values  were  also  very,  very  important — the  moral  imperatives  and  political 
ideals  that  were  expressed  with  such  eloquence  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  with  such  clarity  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison. 
And  Divine  Providence  also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Nor  were  our  fore- 
fathers ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  this  source  of  strength  in  their 
dire  time  of  trouble. 

Call  it  Divine  Providence  or  call  it  destiny,  13  small  colonies  clustered  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  somehow  managed  to  produce  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
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generations  of  leaders  known  to  history — the  soldiers,  the  statesmen  we  know  as 
the  founders  of  this  great  country. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  genius  of  the  founders  themselves  is  the 
fact  that  generation  after  generation  of  Americans  have  continued  to  build  on 
the  foundation  that  they  left  us.  Fortunately  for  us  and  for  the  world,  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  their  great  dream. 

Other  countries,  of  course,  have  had  brilliant  leaders.  But  no  other  country 
can  point  to  two  centuries  dedicated  to  expanding  and  perfecting  a  continuing 
revolution  in  a  free  society.  This  is  what  makes  America  unique  in  the  history 
of  nations.  And  that  is  why,  although  our  experience  in  Indochina  has  been  one 
of  heroic  sacrifices  and  great  disappointments,  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and 
will  emerge  from  this  ordeal  stronger  and  wiser  as  a  nation,  just  as  we  have  from 
others  even  greater  in  the  past. 

This  brings  me  to  the  soul  searching,  the  inventory  of  opportunities,  of  chal- 
lenges before  us  today.  How  do  we  stand  today,  and  are  we  still  on  the  right 
course  ?  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  here  to  go  over  every  single 
issue — political,  military,  diplomatic,  and  economic — that  this  question  raises. 
So,  let  me  focus,  if  I  might,  on  just  one  of  them — our  national  defense.  I  ask 
this  question:  Are  we  strong  enough  today?  And  just  as  important,  will  we 
be  strong  enough  tomorrow? 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  some  Americans  have  questions  about  our  world 
position  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  position.  The  poll  indicated  that 
Americans  want  the  United  States,  and  I  quote,  "to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
world."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  the  defense  budget  should  be 
reduced.  Some  want  it  emasculated. 

Americans  still  believe  that  being  strong  militarily  is  important.  They  want, 
in  the  words  of  the  poll's  report,  "a  powerful  and  militarily  secure  standing  for 
the  United  States  in  the  world."  What  they  don't  like  is  the  price  tag  that  comes 
with  it. 

This  is  a  basic  dilemma.  When  a  nation  wants  to  achieve  contradictory  goals, 
such  as  military  security  and  less  defense  spending,  sooner  or  later  citizens 
must  make  a  choice. 

It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  charge  that  military  force  is 
outmoded  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  argued,  for  example,  that  modern  weap- 
onry, especially  nuclear  armaments,  are  too  destructive  to  use  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  won't  ever  be  used. 

Further,  it  is  argued,  when  we  have  applied  military  power,  it  has  not  pro- 
duced the  results  we  wanted,  such  as  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Finally,  it  is  said  that  we  are  unlikely  to  be  attacked  in  any  event.  Detente, 
according  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  guarantees  that  future  conflicts  will  be 
nonviolent  ones,  which  may  be  settled  by  negotiation. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  these  arguments  ignore  a  basic  fact  of  international 
politics,  one  that  has  been  proven  repeatedly  throughout  history:  National 
interest  can  be  guarded  only  by  national  strength.  In  a  conflict-ridden  world, 
national  strength,  in  the  broadest  sense,  must  be  supported  by  military  strength. 
It  is  often  overlooked  that  detente— the  process  of  reducing  tensions  with 
the  U.S.S.R.— has  been  possible  only  because  of  U.S.  strength  and  U.S.  resolve. 
It  was  after  a  prolonged  period  of  cold  war  testing  and  confrontation,  during 
which  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  stood  fast,  that  it 
became  possible  to  move  forward  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  negotiations  aimed  at 
reducing  the  chances  for  grave  miscalculations  and  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  In  these  negotiations,  we  have  safeguarded  our  vital  defense  interests.  To 
weaken  our  defenses  is  to  weaken  one  of  the  foundations  of  detente. 

A  posture  of  deliberate  weakness  is  most  dangerous  when  the  worldwide 
military  balance  threatens  to  deteriorate.  But  at  any  time,  weakness  would  be 
folly  for  the  United  States,  a  great  nation  with  interests  spanning  the  globe. 

If  we  were  to  cut  ourselves  back  to  such  a  weak  posture,  as  some  recommend, 
we  would  soon  find  ourselves  paying  an  unacceptable  price.  We  cannot  shrink 
our  economy  back  to  pre-1939  dimensions.  We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  we  foolishly  sought  to  do  in  the  1930's. 

Like  it  or  not,  we  are  a  great  power,  and  our  real  choice  is  whether  to  succeed 
or  fail  in  a  role  we  cannot  shirk.  There  is  no  other  nation  in  the  whole  free 
world  capable  of  stepping  into  our  role. 

If  we  conclude,  as  I  believe  we  must,  that  we  still  need  a  strong  national 
defense,  the  next  issue  is  quite  obvious:  How  much  and  what  kind  ? 

The  answer  depends  on  continuing,  vigilant  assessment  of  the  defenses  needed 
to  safeguard  this  great  Nation — an  assessment  measured  in  terms  of  the  inten- 
tions and  capabilities  of  potential  adversaries  and  the  common  stfength  forged 
by  our  alliances.  Our  nuclear  deterrent  must  be  gaged  against  the  nuclear 
capabilities  and  the  intentions  of  others  and,  in  particular,  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  SALT  negotiations  and  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment I  signed  with  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  are  of  such  importance.  We 
are  working  responsibly  to  put  a  cap  on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Similarly  the 
amount  and  the  type  of  conventional  forces  required  will  depend  on  our  con- 
tinuing ability  to  maintain  a  truly  effective  national  defense.  It  will  also  depend 
on  our  ability  to  meet  our  security  commitments  and  on  our  ability,  with  our 
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allies,  to  work  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  toward  reductions  in  forces  which 
will  increase  the  prospects  for  international  stability. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  both  the  United  States  and  to  the  world 
that  the  strategic  balance  be  maintained,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces  are  the 
foundation  of  our  defense.  We  will  work  toward  further  strategic  arms  limi- 
tations; we  will  maintain  a  strategic  arms  balance.  Neither  we  nor  our  allies 
can  afford  the  consequences  if  this  fundamental  balance  shifts  against  us.  I 
promise  you  that  no  defense  budget  I  submit  to  the  Congress  will  ever  sell  us 
short  or  shift  the  balance  against  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  respectfully  call  upon  each  and  every  Member  of  the  Congress,  House  and 
Senate,  to  make  the  same  pledge,  for  our  survival  as  a  nation  could  well  depend 
upon  it.  I  call  upon  you  to  let  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know  how  you 
feel  individually  and  collectively.  Let  us  never  forget  this:  that  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  is  to  one  nation  indivisible — not  one  nation  indefensible! 

In  the  area  of  conventional  forces,  we  also  confront  some  difficult  challenges. 
Our  troops  in  Europe,  for  example,  are  a  key  element  in  shielding  Europe  from 
military  attacks  or  pressure  of  one  kind  or  another.  Present  force  levels  are 
necessary  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  conventional  military  balance  between  the 
Alliance  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  the  other.  Unilateral 
reductions  by  the  United  States  would  upset  that  balance  and  constitute  a  major 
political  change.  The  United  States  has  agreed  with  our  allies  that  there  will  be 
no  unilateral  troop  reductions,  except  through  mutual  negotiations. 

Our  troop  levels  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  not  an  obstacle  to  improved 
East-West  relations  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  stable  military  balance  has 
been  the  starting  point  for  hopeful  new  diplomacy. 

For  their  part,  the  Europeans  contribute  the  largest  part  of  the  conventional 
defense  of  the  Alliance.  Unilateral  U.S.  reductions  would  undercut  their  efforts 
and  would  undermine  confidence  in  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the 
Alliance. 

There  are  two  other  crucial  areas  of  conventional  forces  necessary  to  maintain 
our  side  of  the  strategic  balance:  one,  our  long-range  airlift  capability,  and  sea- 
power. 

If  we  are  to  sustain  our  ability  to  react  appropriately  to  threats  to  our  interests 
from  faraway  shores,  we  may  need  to  increase  our  already  considerable  ability 
to  airlift  troops  and  supplies  long  distances. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  depend  heavily  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  trade  and  for  commerce.  Thus,  it  is  vital  for  us  to  maintain  a  full  range  of 
capabilities  on  the  many  oceans  of  the  world. 
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Last  summer,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  celebrated  its  25th  year— a  quarter  of  a 
century  anniversary — 25  years  of  peace  through  strength  on  the  European 
continent.  To  mark  the  occasion  and  to  reaffirm  our  collective  resolve,  we  joined 
with  other  member  nations  in  a  declaration  of  Atlantic  relations.  I  will  be  meet- 
ing personally  with  allied  leaders  in  the  very  near  future  to  seek  further 
progress  toward  our  common  goal — a  peaceful  and  a  secure  free  world.  But 
neither  NATO  nor  the  United  States  can  guarantee  a  peaceful  and  secure 
free  world  if  we  allow  our  defenses  to  erode. 

Now,  what  about  the  pricetag  ?  What  is  it  costing  us  to  maintain  our  military 
strength  ?  Critics  of  a  strong  defense  say  that  the  defense  budget  is  higher  than 
ever.  But  the  truth  is — and  this  we  must  understand  and  we  must  tell  others— 
in  terms  of  what  each  dollar  will  buy,  the  defense  budget  is  now  lower  than  any 
time  since  1964,  prior  to  our  Vietnam  buildup.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
inflation  has  taken  just  as  high  a  toll  of  the  defense  dollar's  purchasing  power 
as  it  has  from  every  family,  from  every  business,  from  every  community. 

Take  away  the  effects  of  inflation  and  real  pay  increases,  which  are  necessary 
to  recruit  our  new  all-volunteer  forces,  and  what  is  left  of  the  defense  budget 
has  actually  declined  in  purchasing  power  during  the  last  4  years. 

For  example,  in  1968,  defense  spending  represented  about  60  percent  of  our 
total  Federal  Government  spending.  Today,  it  is  down  to  about  27  percent. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  I  see  it,  to  let  our  defense  strength  slide  down  while 
other  nations  build  up  their  forces.  It  is  the  obligation,  as  I  see  it,  of  each  of 
us  to  keep  America  strong— the  obligation  of  the  Congress,  of  this  Admin- 
istration, and  of  each  American  concerned  about  the  future  of  his  or  her  great 
country.  And  I  pledge  to  you  as  solemnly  and  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  I  will  do 
my  part,  and  I  am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  do  your  part. 

A  great  hero,  who  led  our  people  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, once  said  that  a  true  posture  of  defense  is  composed  of  three  factors — 
spiritual,  military,  and  economic. 

We  have  the  economic  and  industrial  strength  it  takes  to  keep  America  a 
first-rate  power. 

Spiritual  strength  is  less  tangible.  It  is  hard  to  measure  in  any  exact  way. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this:  I  have  traveled  to  just  about  every  corner  of  America 
since  becoming  President.  And,  everywhere,  I  found  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  good  spirit,  and  the  same  willingness  to  pull  together  to  make  this  an 
even  greater  and  better  country.  That  is  the  American  spirit  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  today,  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems,  our  doubts,  and  some  have  many  questions. 
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Yet,  we  also  have  the  strength  to  ask  tough  questions  and  to  seek  honest 
answers,  painful  though  they  may  be.  And  the  American  people  still  have  the 
character  and  the  vision  that  was  tempered  in  the  forge  of  the  Revolution  200 
years  ago. 

Finally,  there  is  our  actual  military  establishment,  I  have  already  talked  this 
morning  about  some  of  the  hardware  and  some  of  the  costs.  I  will  just  add  that 
I  don't  think  we  have  ever  had  finer,  better  motivated  men  and  women  serving 
under  the  American  flag  than  we  have  today,  and  I  have  met  a  lot  of  these 
fine  young  people,  and  you  and  I  should  be  very,  very  proud  of  them. 

They  are  of  the  stock  which  George  Washington  would  have  been  proud 
to  command.  The  commanders  of  today  are  proud  of  them. 

George  Washington  made  the  point  that  I  have  tried  to  put  across  today. 
"To  be  prepared  for  war,"  George  Washington  declared,  "is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  preserving  peace." 

Peace  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about,  the  building  of  peace  and  the 
preserving  of  peace.  And  only  a  strong  America  can  build  a  strong  and 
durable  peace. 

And  as  I  conclude,  let  me  say  this:  As  children  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  owe  this  both  to  the  patriots  who  came  before  us  and  to  the  generations  who 
one  day  will  inherit  from  us  all  that  we  have  achieved  together  in  two  centuries 
of  struggle. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:30  a.m.  in  Con-      National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
stitution  Hall.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred     Revolution, 
to  Mrs.  Wakelee  R.  Smith,  president  general  of  the 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Republican  Party  Senate-House 

Fundraising  Dinner.     April  15,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Ted.  Mary  Louise,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  distinguished 
Republican  leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Really,  it  is  a  tremendous  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  tonight, 
especially  with  Betty.  And  both  of  us  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
for  your  warm  welcome  and  your  contributions  to  what  both  of  us  think  is  a 
great  cause,  the  cause  of  a  better  America  through  the  kind  of  political  partici- 
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pation  that  you  can  make — and  many  others  we  hope  will  make — in  the 
months  and  days  ahead. 

Ted,  I  am  especially  pleased  with  your  kind  observations  and  introduction. 
Personally,  I  have  always  felt  a  very  special  affinity  for  the  great  State  of 
Alaska,  because  there  is  something  about  Alaska's  weather  that  always  makes 
me  a  bit  nostalgic. 

Alaska's  weather  always  reminds  me  of  all  those  Democrats  who  used  to  say 
it  will  be  a  cold  day  when  Jerry  Ford  becomes  President.  Well,  I  might  just 
keep  this  cold  wave  going  a  little  longer  than  they  think.  [Laughter] 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  another  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  is  getting  ready  to  give  up  the  race.  I  won't  say  who,  but  yes- 
terday he  told  Bob  Strauss,  the  Democratic  National  Chairman,  "I  am  getting 
very  discouraged."  You  know  Bob  Strauss  is  a  great  guy  and,  as  Mary  Louise 
knows,  a  fine  chairman,  and  he  is  an  optimist.  He  said,  "Why?"  And  the  candi- 
date said,  "Why?  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  last  Gallup  poll,  1,500  votes  were 
cast,  and  I  got  13."  Bob  Strauss  said,  "This  is  no  time  to  get  superstitious." 
[Laughter] 

Really,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be 
here  tonight.  And  in  the  great  spirit  of  the  times,  let  me  welcome  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  the  Republican  Party's  first,  no  frills,  economy,  $l,000-a- 
plate  dinner. 

But  thinking  positively,  how  often  can  each  and  every  one  of  you  go  home 
from  a  dinner  like  this  and  realize  that  every  carrot  you  left  on  your  plate  cost 
you  $14.75? 

But  before  proceeding  one  word  further,  I  want  to  make  an  announcement— 
and  I  haven't  consulted  with  Betty — but  she,  you  know,  feels  very  strongly 
about  the  Republican  Party,  as  I  do,  and  very  strongly  about  equal  rights.  I 
have  her  checkbook  here.  [Laughter]  And  by  law,  I  am  authorized  to  sign  her 
name.  She  has  authorized  me  to  sign  her  name  for  a  $1,000  contribution  for  her 
part  in  this  dinner  tonight. 

But  to  prove  my  own  willingness  to  be  a  participant — and  I  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  Republican  Party  that  I  am  as  delighted  as  Betty  is — and  to  set  a  precedent, 
here  is  my  check  out  of  my  bank  account  for  the  Republican  cause. 

Now,  Mary  Louise,  I  haven't  filled  in  anything  except  our  signatures,  but  I 
will  rely  on  your  good  judgment  to  do  just  that.  I  don't  believe  in  freeloaders. 

Well,  obviously,  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  old  friends  here  tonight,  as 
well  as  some  new  ones,  both  from  the  House  as  well  as  from  the  Senate.  And  I 
congratulate  those  who  are  new  in  the  legislative  branch. 
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May  I  express  a  very  special  welcome  to  all  of  those  who  have  made  a  con- 
tribution and  participated  in  making  this  dinner  possible. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  the  new  campaign  laws  created  a  new  ball 
game  in  financing  House  and  Senate  races.  As  a  contributor,  each  and  every  one 
of  you  are  limited  to  a  maximum  contribution  of  $1,000  for  each  candidate  for 
each  Federal  office. 

In  practice,  this  means — and  I  think  we  have  to  be  cognizant  of  the  problem — 
that  our  party  must  attract  even  more  thousands  of  small,  individual  contribu- 
tors. Our  record  in  the  past  of  such  broad  support  is  really  excellent  despite  some 
of  the  things  that  are  written.  And  as  I  look  at  what  I  know  has  happened 
in  my  own  Congressional  district  and  in  our  State  and  even  nationally,  I  am 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished. 

But  the  facts  of  life  are  if  we  are  to  compete,  we  must  do  infinitely  better.  I 
believe  this  trend  to  a  larger  number  of  small  contributors  will  be  a  great 
blessing. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction — and  I  am  sure  Ted  and  Guy  and  Mary  Louise 
share  it — that  anyone  who  gives  as  little  as  $1  becomes  committed  by  this  in- 
dividual action  to  helping  either  a  candidate  or  a  party. 

By  your  presence  here  tonight — and  I  thank  you  and  I  am  most  grateful — 
each  and  every  one  of  you  are  demonstrating  the  long-time  faith  all  of  us — those 
of  us  here  on  the  platform  as  well  as  you — share  in  a  party  with  principles  and 
its  most  fundamental  goals. 

Obviously,  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  so  many  young  people.  I  had  the 
privilege,  during  dinner  and  before,  to  meet  many  of  them,  so  many  young 
people  from  many  States  here  this  evening. 

I  don't  like  to  say  something  that  isn't  a  matter  of  record,  but  it  is.  I  was  an 
early  sponsor  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Now,  some  throughout  the  coun- 
try disagreed  with  that  point  of  view  in  those  days  when  we  were  battling  that 
issue,  fearing  that  young  people  would  automatically  vote  for  the  other  party. 
But  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  even  more  strongly  now,  that  the  intelligent  judgment 
of  youth  would  attract  very,  very  many — in  fact  a  majority — to  our  party.  And 
I  must  say,  as  I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  statistics,  that  I  am  gratified  with 
the  results,  and  I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  do  even  better  in  the  future. 

Young  people  today  are  a  vital  source  of  new  Republican  energy,  Republican 
idealism,  and  Republican  ideas.  To  young  Republicans  everywhere,  I  say  we 
welcome  you  and,  most  emphatically,  we  need  you. 

As  Ted,  Guy,  and  Mary  Louise  have  said,  the  proceeds  from  this  dinner  go 
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to  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  to  the  House  and  Senate  campaign 
committees,  whose  combined  efforts  are  vital  to  our  goals. 

Now,  after  8  months  in  the  White  House,  I  know  better  than  anyone — and 
I  mean  anyone — the  importance  of  Republicans  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  promise  you  this:  I  do  not  choose  to  run  in  1976  for  myself  alone.  My  1976 
campaign  will  be  for  all  Republicans  everywhere,  from  the  local  to  the  State 
to  the  national  level. 

This  dinner  tonight  brings  a  broad  resurgence  of  Republican  strength  every- 
where, but  especially  in  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  State  capitals.  It  is  vital 
to  our  Administration  and  to  our  entire  Nation  that  we  work  at  every  State  and 
every  precinct  to  restore  balance,  which  I  think  is  essential  in  our  national  polit- 
ical system. 

We  will  be  partners  in  a  common  and  a  very  crucial  cause — the  cause  of  a 
Republican  victory. 

The  one  thing  that  I  learned  in  the  hard  contest  once  every  2  years,  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  political  involvement,  is  that  prospects  for  victory 
are  seldom  so  bleak  or  so  good  as  they  seem  when  you  are  in  the  thick  of  a  fight. 
Time  after  time  after  time  a  supposedly  ruined  party  has  been  rebuilt  and 
returned  stronger  than  ever  on  each  occasion.  And  repeatedly,  candidates  once 
considered  unbeatable  have  been  beaten. 

Now,  quite  frankly,  looking  over  the  hopeful  Democrats  in  the  Presidential 
sweepstakes,  frankly  I  don't  see  any  who  are  unbeatable. 

As  some  of  you  may  remember  when  I,  in  January  of  1965,  became  minority 
leader,  we  were  outnumbered  295  to  140  in  the  House.  Those  odds  were  un- 
believable, and  Ev  Dirksen  had  even,  as  I  recollect,  worse  odds  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Yet,  2  years  later,  when  the  House  next  assembled,  there  was  248  to  187,  a 
net  gain  of  47  seats  for  Republicans.  And  in  the  Senate  we  made  some  gains 
as  well. 

What  I  am  saying  is — and  we  should  remember  this  as  we  challenge  the  phi- 
losophy, the  views  of  those  that  are  in  the  political  arena — if  we  have  good  can- 
didates, if  we  have  the  right  principles,  we  have  done  it  in  the  past,  we  can  and 
we  will  do  it  again. 

So,  if  I  might,  let  me  make  a  prediction  or  two.  This  is  based  on  some  experi- 
ence. As  the  economy  continues  to  improve  this  year  and  next — and  it  will — 
we  will  be  in  good  shape  in  November  of  1976  to  win  local,  State,  and  national 
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seats  and  Governorships  all  over  this  great  country.  And  they  are  vital  and 
important  as  we  look  down  the  road. 

But  for  1975,  there  is  a  lot  of  spadework  to  be  done.  By  your  being  here 
tonight,  you  have  contributed  a  significant  amount.  The  Republican  Party,  as 
I  see  it,  must  reach  out  as  never  before  to  attract  new  voters,  nonvoters,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Democrats  deserted  by  their  leadership. 

Our  task  is  not  merely  to  strengthen  our  party  and  to  broaden  its  appeal,  as 
we  must,  but  also  to  reverse  a  very  dangerous  trend  which  finds  Congressional 
elections  won  or  lost  with  less— and  it  is  almost  unbelievable — won  or  lost  by 
less  than  half  of  our  voting-age  citizens  actually  voting. 

The  natural  question  is,  what  should  we  do  about  it  ?  What  can  we  accomplish 
as  we  look  at  the  problem  ? 

As  a  starter,  we  can  use  this  time  before  the  next  national  election  to  rebuild 
the  Republican  Party  into  a  strong  competitor  in  the  two-party  system,  which 
has  proven  over  many,  many  years  in  the  long  haul,  if  you  want  to  call  it,  to  be 
the  best  political  system  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Let  us  resolve  from  this  night  on,  if  we  may,  that  our  party's  primary  goal 
should  be  to  attract  the  broadest  spectrum  of  people  sharing  our  basic  beliefs. 

It  is  my  judgment,  I  have  no  apologies  for  it,  I  really  believe  it;  for  the 
strength  of  America  lies  not  only  in  its  diversity  but  also  in  its  unity.  The  ulti- 
mate strength  of  our  party  lies  in  its  commitment  to  principle. 

Our  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  party  does  not  mean  that  we  must  aban- 
don traditional  Republican  principles — far  from  it.  It  means,  instead,  that  we 
have  to  clarify  and  emphasize  those  principles  so  that  all  persons  of  like  political 
interests  can  join  in  supporting  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party,  because 
if  we  don't  have  candidates  and  we  don't  have  elected  candidates,  all  of  our 
efforts  really  are  to  no  avail. 

So,  let  me  give  you  just,  if  I  might,  three  principles  or  thoughts,  if  I  might,  on 
some  fundamental  Republican  principles. 

First,  Republicans  have  a  long-demonstrated  commitment  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  fiscal  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  record  is 
replete,  and  the  facts  are  that  you  can't  have  one  without  the  other.  For  too  many 
years,  the  country  has  been  headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  Constantly  increasing 
deficits  and  unchecked  spending  have  been  milestones  on  the  road  to  economic 
disaster. 

As  I  see  it,  despite  our  present  traumatic  experiences  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  must  move  in  a  new  direction,  a  Republican  direction,  toward  budgetary 
discipline  and  fiscal  restraints. 
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That  doesn't  mean  fiscal  restraint  one  day  and  fiscal  irresponsibility  the  next. 
It  is  a  consistent,  strong  pattern  of  fiscal  responsibility  day  after  day  after  day 
after  day,  and  that  is  the  way  we  will  win. 

The  one  thing  we  must  do — and  I  speak  very  candidly — is  to  slam  the  brakes 
on  some  of  the  spending  schemes  that  I  see  coming  down  the  legislative  agenda 
in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  promoted  primarily  by  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Congress,  schemes  which  could,  as  I  add  the  figures,  run  the 
1976  budget — a  12-month  budget — up  by  as  much  as  $100  billion. 

Can  you  imagine  a  deficit,  which  is  totally  possible  if  we  don't  put  the  clamps 
on,  of  $100  billion  ?  What  concerns  me  is  that  if  we  add  a  little  every  day,  a  little 
every  day,  a  little  every  day,  a  little  more  every  day — all  with  individual  good 
promise  and  good  prospects  and  good  intentions — pretty  soon  it  is  a  $100  billion 
deficit.  That  ought  to  scare  us  all.  It  scares  me. 

A  $52  billion  deficit  is  bad  enough,  and  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  but  every  time 
Congress  acts  to  add  a  little,  a  little,  a  little,  it  gets  worse  and  worse  and  worse. 

So,  I  ask  you  in  all  honesty  that  we  end  these  schemes,  that  we  hold  the  lid. 
If  we  don't — and  I  say  this  with  the  deepest  conviction  as  I  look  down  the  road 
with  all  the  prognostications  of  experts — if  we  don't  do  something  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  one-half  of  all  Americans  will  be  living  off  the  taxes 
of  the  other  half  of  Americans.  Is  that  what  you  want  your  government  function 
to  be  ?  I  don't  think  so. 

May  I  add  very  quickly:  Never  forget,  a  government  big  enough  to  give  us 
everything  we  want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take  from  us  everything 
we  have. 

A  second  principle  upon  which  Republicans  are  agreed — although  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  it  as  a  partisan  principle,  because  many  fine  Democrats  also 
support  it  and  I  thank  them — is  the  need  for  a  strong  national  defense  posture 
as  the  only  sure  way  to  a  peaceful  world. 

At  a  time  of  international  uncertainty  and  stress  such  as  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, the  need  to  keep  our  military  forces  strong  and  alert  should  be  obvious 
to  every  American. 

We  must  guard  our  own  national  security  and  maintain  the  mutual  strength 
of  our  alliances  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  keep  our  vital  commit- 
ments to  long-term  friends,  and  keep  pace  in  research  and  development  of 
future  defense  systems  if  our  recent  progress  toward  reducing  the  dangers  of 
war  is  to  continue.  Obviously,  an  essential  element  of  our  modern  national  secu- 
rity system  is  a  sound  intelligence  system.  And  I  do  not  intend  to  permit  ours 
to  be  either  publicized  or  paralyzed  in  times  like  these. 
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The  third  Republican  article  of  faith  I  would  mention  is  our  basic  theme  or 
our  basic  belief  in  freedom — the  freedom  of  States  and  local  governments  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  the  best  use  of  their  resources,  the  freedom  of 
employees  and  employers  to  reach  their  own  economic  terms  without  govern- 
ment coercion,  the  freedom  of  every  individual  to  aspire  and  to  achieve  his  own 
goals  within  his  own  concepts  of  a  good  life. 

I  say  that  freedom  is  an  article  of  faith  because  it  is  on  trial  throughout  the 
world  tonight.  It  is  no  more  certain  now  that  it  was  for  our  forefathers  who 
founded  this  great  Republic. 

When  the  drafters  of  that  historic  document— the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — finished  their  work  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
recognized  as  he  left  the  hall,  that  historic  hall,  by  a  crowd  of  curious?  citizens 
gathered  outside:  "What  kind  of  a  government  have  you  given  us,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ?"  a  woman's  voice  called  out.  "A  republic,  madam,"  Benjamin  Franklin 
replied,  "if  you  can  keep  it." 

We  have  kept  it  now  for  almost  200  years  through  many  triumphs  and  quite 
a  few  tribulations. 

Once,  when  it  seemed  almost  lost — and  history  tells  it  vividly — the  Republic 
was  saved  by  a  man  who  came  from  the  people  and  whose  faith  in  the  people, 
in  all  people,  never  faltered.  I  will  not  claim  that  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to 
our  Republican  Party,  for  actually,  I  think  he  belongs  to  all  Americans.  But  I 
do  urge,  and  I  say  it  as  strongly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  that  our  Republi- 
can Party  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  those  principles.  Republicans  can  and  will  unite,  Republicans  can  and 
will  increase  their  numbers  and  their  political  strength,  Republicans  can  and 
will  come  back  to  win  in  1976. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  p.m.  in  the  lican  Senate  Committee,  Mary  Louise  Smith,  chair- 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hilton  man  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Sen-  Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  chairman  of  the 
ator  Ted  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  National  Repub-  National  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  a  Protocol  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968.     April  16,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
acceptance,  the  Protocol  for  the  Continuation  in  Force  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1968,  as  Extended.  This  Protocol,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  International  Coffee  Council  in  its  Resolution  Number  273  of  Septem- 
ber 26, 1974,  contains  no  operative  economic  provisions,  but  preserves  the  struc- 
ture of  the  International  Coffee  Organization  through  September  30,  1976, 
or  up  to  12  months  beyond  that  date  if  the  conclusion  of  a  new  Coffee  Agree- 
ment has  progressed  to  the  degree  specified  in  the  Protocol.  Without  this  Pro- 
tocol, the  Coffee  Organization  would  expire  on  September  30, 1975.  The  United 
States  signed  the  Protocol  at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  on  January  15, 
1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  continue  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation as  a  source  of  statistical  information  and  technical  studies  on  develop- 
ments in  world  coffee  markets  and  as  a  forum  for  discussion  and  eventual 
negotiation  of  a  new  coffee  agreement  whenever  producing  and  consuming 
countries  determine  such  action  would  best  serve  their  common  interests.  This 
Protocol  will  preserve  twelve  years  of  institutional  cooperation  between  seven- 
teen major  consuming  countries  (of  which  the  U.S.  is  the  largest)  and  forty- 
two  producing  nations  of  the  developing  world  who  rely  on  coffee  exports 
for  a  significant  portion  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  In  1973,  for  example, 
coffee  exports  from  ten  major  Latin  American  producers  earned  over  $2.5  billion 
and  six  Latin  American  countries  obtained  more  than  20  percent  of  their  for- 
eign exchange  from  coffee.  In  that  same  year,  the  United  States  imported  37.3 
percent  of  all  coffee  in  world  trade  and  39.1  percent  of  Latin  American  coffee 
exports. 

I  believe  that  continued  United  States  participation  in  the  Coffee  Agreement 
will  serve  both  our  foreign  policy  and  our  consumer  interests.  It  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  cooperate  with  the  developing  countries  on  this  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  them.  As  the  largest  consuming  nation,  it  will  guarantee  us  a 
substantial  voice  in  discussions  and  negotiations  for  a  new  coffee  agreement. 
Preliminary  work  for  such  negotiations  started  in  early  January  1975.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  constructive  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  International 
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Coffee  Organization  in  the  past  will  enable  producing  and  consuming  countries 
to  again  harmonize  their  interests  in  a  mutually  beneficial  accord. 

I  am  also  transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  submitted 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  State  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol 
extending  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968,  as  Extended,  and  pro- 
viding background  on  the  current  state  of  the  world  coffee  economy. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  acceptance. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

April  16,  1975. 

note:  The  protocol  and  accompanying  papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive  B  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
April  16,  1975 

President  Hays,  distinguished  editors,  and  guests: 

I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  continue  a  dialog,  which  has  been  my  pleasure  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
with  many  of  you  in  various  regional  meetings  during  the  past  few  months. 

Those  exchanges  and  the  one  which  will  begin  shortly  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able to  me  in  providing  an  insight  into  the  attitudes  and  the  concerns  of  the 
people  who  are  your  readers  and  my  constituents. 

Foreign  Policy 

[1.]  Before  answering  the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  distinguished  panel, 
let  me  add,  if  I  might,  a  few  comments  to  the  speech  that  I  made  to  the  Congress 
last  Thursday  night  and  to  the  American  people. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  express  in  broad  terms  some  deep  beliefs  that  I  have. 

First,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States  must  play  a  very  major  role 
in  world  affairs  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  a  great  and  difficult  responsibility,  but 
it  is  one,  in  my  judgment,  that  our  Nation  must  continue  to  have.  This  has 
been  my  conviction,  going  back  to  my  first  political  campaign  in  the  fall  of 
1948.  It  was  my  conviction  when  I  took  my  first  oath  of  office  on  January  3, 
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1949.  For  a  period  of  better  than  25  years  in  the  Congress,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  part  of  that  time  as  a  leadership  role  in  the  minority  party,  it  has 
been  my  conviction. 

As  long  as  I  am  President  jf  the  United  States,  I  will  seek  to  carry  on 
that  very  important  responsibility  of  our  country.  I  believe  to  be  successful 
in  this  effort,  this  endeavor,  tl  :  Congress  and  the  President  must  work 
together. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  the  achievement  of  success 
in  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  the  American  people,  to  the  degree  that  they 
can,  must  be  united. 

I  also  believe  that  our  foreign  policy,  if  you  look  at  the  record— at  least 
during  the  period  that  I  was  honored  to  be  a  part  of  our  CJovernment  in  the 
Congress  or  in  the  executive  branch — that  our  foreign  policy  has  been  a 
successful  one. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  instances  where  we  did  not  achieve  all 
that  we  sought,  in  some  cases  because  the  circumstances  were  well  beyond  our 
control.  In  a  few  instances  where  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  would 
have  liked,  I  think  we  self-inflicted  some  problems  that  helped  to  bring  that 
unfortunate  result. 

I  also  believe  to  maintain  peace  and  to  ensure  it,  certainly  in  the  future,  the 
United  States  must  remain  strong  militarily.  We  must  have  a  broad,  strong, 
well-led  military  establishment— and  I  include  in  that  an  intelligence  system 
that  can  be  extremely  helpful  to  me  and  to  Presidents  in  the  future. 

I  believe  also  that  we  must  work  with  friend  and  foe  alike.  We  have  many, 
many  friends  throughout  the  world.  We  have  some  potential  adversaries.  And 
we  have  some  that  are  true  adversaries.  But  if  we  are  to  achieve  what  we  all 
want,  we  have  to  work  with  all. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  can  achieve  unity  at  home.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  and  the  President  cannot  work  together.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
all  535  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will  agree  with  me.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  what  I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  believe  and  I  will  try 
to  implement,  that  I  will  work  with  the  Congress,  and  I  know  many,  if  not 
all,  in  the  Congress  will  try  to  work  with  me. 

If  we  do  get  this  unity  at  home  and  if  we  do  develop  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress,  I  think  we  can  continue  a  successful 
foreign  policy  in  building  a  better  world  and  achieving,  on  a  more  permanent 
basis,  peace  for  all. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reston  [James  B.  Reston,  New  York  Times]. 

Questions 

cambodia  and  the  republic  of  vietnam 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  two  points.  There  is  a  story  on  the  ticker  this  morning 
out  of  Geneva  that  the  Cambodian  Government  has  asked  for  a  cease-fire  and 
that  this  information  has  been  passed  to  Prince  Sihanouk  in  Peking.  Could 
you  tell  us  anything  about  that,  sir  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Reston,  I  just  received  a  note  from  one  of  my  staff 
members,  Ron  Nessen,  indicating  that  we  had  gotten  the  information  after 
I  had  left  the  White  House  to  the  effect  that  the  Cambodian  Government  has 
communicated  with  Sihanouk  indicating  that  the  Cambodian  Government 
will  work  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  try  and  negotiate  a  settlement. 

It  is  my  recollection,  from  a  quick  look  at  that  information  that  was  given 
to  me  at  the  luncheon  table,  that  Prince  Sihanouk  is  in  no  position  to  really 
achieve  or  accomplish  the  results  that  we  all  want,  namely,  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  that  unfortunate  situation. 

I  can  only  say  from  our  point  of  view  we  will  help  in  any  way  we  can 
to  further  negotiations  to  end  that  conflict. 

Q.  On  that  same  point,  could  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  about  a  cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  or  with  any 
other  governments  to  try  to  bring  that  about  ? 

The  President.  Well,  over  a  period  of  time,  we  have  communicated  with 
all  of  the  signatories  of  the  Paris  accords,  which  were  signed  in  January  of 
1973.  The  efforts  that  we  have  made  are  broad  and  comprehensive.  And  when  I 
say  we  have  indicated  our  feelings  to  all  signatories,  of  course,  that  includes  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Funk  [R.  D.  Funk,  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  United  States  in  direct  contact  now,  in  a  situation 
of  negotiation,  with  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  cease-fire  around  Saigon? 

The  President.  We  are  not  in  direct  negotiations  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

people's  republic  of  china 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  a  delegation  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  was  in  China  the  last  time  around,  there  was  considerable 
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emphasis  placed  by  the  Chinese  leaders,  leading  all  the  way  from  Premier 
Chou  on  down,  that  no  firm  relationship  with  the  United  States  was  possible 
until  Taiwan,  so  to  speak,  was  taken  out  of  the  picture  and  placed  under 
Chinese  rule.  Now,  you  are  going  back  to  China.  Is  that  part  of  your  agenda? 

The  President.  The  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  was  reopened  several  years  ago,  is  predicated  on  the 
Shanghai  communique.  This  relationship  is  continuing,  I  would  say,  on 
schedule. 

I  am  going  back  to  the  People's  Republic  late  this  fall.  I  was  there  for  about 
2  weeks  in  June  and  July  of  1972.  I  would  say  that  no  firm  agenda  for  that 
forthcoming  meeting  has  been  established.  So  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  com- 
ment directly  on  the  question  that  you  ask. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  reaffirmed  your  confidence  in  the  present 
American  foreign  policy,  but  I  wonder  if  you  could  expand  on  that  just  a  little 
bit.  Are  we  committed  to  containing  communism  around  the  world  ?  Are  we 
committed  to  a  heavy  program  of  economic  aid  ?  Are  we  committed  to  a  heavy 
program  of  military  aid?  Will  we. get  into  armed  intervention  in  desperate 
cases  ? 

The  President.  We  are  committed  to  a  furtherance  of  our  policy  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  policy  is  in  our  mutual  interests.  It  won't 
solve  all  the  problems  where  either  we  or  they  are  involved,  but  it  has  helped 
to  reduce  tensions. 

It  has  helped  in  other  ways  where  our  joint  cooperation  could  be  helpful.  We 
do,  as  a  country,  at  least  while  I  am  President,  expect  to  continue  our  relation- 
ship with  Western  Europe,  with  NATO. 

We  hope  to  strengthen  it.  We  hope  to  eliminate  some  of  the  current  problems, 
such  as  the  problem  between  Greece  and  Turkey  at  the  present  time  over 
Cyprus.  We  do  expect  to  continue  working  in  the  Middle  East,  which  includes 
some  economic  aid,  some  military  assistance  for  various  countries  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  continue  to  have  a  presence  in  the  Pacific, 
in  Latin  America,  in  Africa.  It  is  my  judgment  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  we 
will  probably  continue  both  economic  and  military  assistance  on  a  selective  basis. 

I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  containment  of  communism.  It  is  a  furtherance 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  aimed  at  our  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace  on  a  global  basis. 
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VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  [Clayton  Kirk- 
patrick,  Chicago  Tribune]  question,  you  mentioned  our  policy  of  detente  in  an 
affirmative  way.  The  Chinese  and  Russian  military  aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
has  been  placed  at  approximately  $1.5  billion.  My  question  is,  does  that  violate 
the  spirit  of  detente,  and  if  so,  of  what  purpose  is  detente? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  none  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Paris  accords  have  sought  to  enforce  the  violations  (provisions) 
of  those  accords,  including,  of  course,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  agreement  that  was  signed  in  Paris  in  January  of  1973,  the  United 
States,  as  part  of  its  agreement  with  South  Vietnam,  agreed  to  supply  replace- 
ment war  materiel,  to  give  economic  aid.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  I  assume,  made  the  same  commitment  to  North  Vietnam. 

It  appears  that  they  have  maintained  that  commitment.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  did  not  carry  out  its  commitment  in  the  supplying  of  military 
hardware  and  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  wish  we  had.  I  think  if  we  had,  this  present  tragic  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  not  have  occurred. 

But  I  don't  think  we  can  blame  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  this  case.  If  we  had  done  with  our  ally  what  we  promised,  I  think 
this  whole  tragedy  could  have  been  eliminated. 

But  nevertheless,  we  hope  to  and  are  working  through  the  countries  that  are 
a  part  or  were  a  part  of  the  Paris  accords  to  try  and  achieve  a  cease-fire,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

REPUBLIC   OF  VIETNAM 

[6.]  Q.  On  that  point,  you  have  asked  for  more  than  $700  million  worth 
of  military  aid.  Now,  there  is  some  obvious  psychological  and  symbolic  reason 
for  simply  asking,  but  militarily  speaking,  if  you  could  get  the  package  through 
Congress  and  get  it  to  South  Vietnam,  would  it  militarily  do  any  good  at  this 
point? 

The  President.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  if  Congress  made  available  $722 
million  in  military  assistance  in  a  timely  way  by  the  date  that  I  have  suggested — 
or  sometime  shordy  thereafter — the  South  Vietnamese  could  stabilize  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  South  Vietnam  today. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  you  keep  talking  about  commitments  and  promises,  and 
we  are  getting  hung  up  on  these  words.  In  the  light  of  this  controversy,  why 
should  the  TTiieu-Nixon  correspondence  not  be  released  ? 

The  President.  It  is  not  the  usual  custom  for  correspondence  between  heads 
of  state,  as  I  understand  it,  to  be  released.  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience, 
not  referring  to  the  correspondence  to  which  you  refer,  that  if  it  is  expected 
that  such  correspondence  will  be  public,  I  think  on  some  occasions  or  in  some 
instances  you  would  have  to  compromise  on  what  you  would  say.  I  think  that 
would  be  true  of  any  correspondence  that  I  received  from  any  other  head  of  state. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  frank,  free  exchange,  I  think  it  has  to  be  between 
the  heads  of  state. 

Now,  I  have  personally  reviewed  the  correspondence  to  which  you  refer  be- 
tween President  Nixon  and  President  Thieu,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  those  communications  that  was  different  from  what  was 
stated  as  our  public  policy. 

The  words  are  virtually  identical,  with  some  variation,  of  course,  but  the 
intent,  the  commitments  are  identical  with  that  which  was  stated  as  our  coun- 
try's policy  and  our  country's  commitment. 

REPUBLIC   OF   CHINA 

[7.]  Q.  Sir,  on  that  question  of  your  trip  to  Red  China  that  Mr.  Isaacs 
[Norman  Isaacs,  News  Journal,  Wilmington,  Del.]  raised,  it  seems  that  down 
the  road  it  has  been  speculated  that  the  policy  or  the  purpose  of  detente  is  to 
establish  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  a  country  that  you  described  last 
Thursday  as  having  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world.  That  would 
assume  the  establishment  of  an  Embassy  in  Peking  which  would  automatically 
assume  the  derecognition  of  some  kind  of  Taiwan.  If  that  is  in  the  cards,  what 
kind  of  guarantees  would  you  seek,  what  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  would  you  seek 
from  Peking  to  insure  the  continued  existence  of  Taiwan  ? 

The  President.  I  honestly  don't  believe  that  I  should  discuss,  under  these 
circumstances,  any  of  the  agenda  or  any  of  the  details  of  the  continuation  of 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  excellent  relations,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  We  value  that  relationship.  We  are  concerned,  of  course,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  the  Republic  of  China's  security  and  stability.  And 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  at  this  time,  in  this  forum,  that  I  should  discuss  any 
negotiations  that  might  take  place  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 
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Q.  But  it  is  our  policy  for  the  continued  existence  and  guarantee  of  the 
defense  of  Taiwan.  Is  that  our  continuing  policy? 

The  President.  I  said,  and  if  I  might  I  would  more  or  less  repeat  it,  that  we 
do  value  that  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  I  think  that  is  best  indicated  by  the  high-level  delegation  that  I  sent  for 
the  funeral  services  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  believe  that  having  sent  Vice  Presi- 
dent Rockefeller  there,  with  the  others  that  were  included,  is  a  clear  indication 
that  we  consider  our  relationship,  our  cooperation  with  the  Republic  of  China 
a  matter  of  very,  very  great  importance  to  us. 

ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  referred  to  the  tragic  situation  in  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  it  flows  in  part  from  what  is  obviously  a  profound 
credibility  gap  between  the  majority  of  American  citizens  and  all  of  the  various 
arms  of  what  we  can  call  the  society's  establishment.  I  include  the  press  in  this 
unease  which  grips  the  American  people,  and  certainly  it  is  clear  that  this 
Administration  is  regarded  by  many  in  the  society  as  uncertain,  inconsistent 
and  even  confused.  My  question,  sir,  is  whether  the  reports  coming  to  you 
match  this  picture  that  I  described  in  any  way? 

The  President.  Well,  if  I  understand  the  question,  I— [laughter] 

Q.  I  can  make  it  clearer,  perhaps. 

The  President.  Why  don't  you  make  it  crystal  clear?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Sir,  the  Administration  is  regarded  by  many  in  the  American  electorate 
as  inconsistent,  uncertain,  and  confused. 

The  President.  I  categorically  deny  that  we  are.  [Laughter] 

I  must  say  that  if  that  is  the  perception,  this  is  not  the  first  administration 
that  has  had  that  problem.  [Laughter] 

I  don't  think  we  are  inconsistent  and  confused  on  an  economic  policy.  I  don't 
think  we  are  inconsistent  and  confused  on  an  energy  policy.  And  I  don't  believe, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  we  are  inconsistent  and  confused  on  foreign 
policy. 

I  would  be  glad  to  take  them  one  by  one,  if  you  would  like  me  to  set  forth 
in  detail,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  policies  in  each  of  those  three  major 
areas  are  integrated,  are  fully  understood,  and  in  my  judgment,  are  the  poli- 
cies that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  do  travel  around  the  country— and  I  have  been  in 
five  or  six  areas  where  we  have  had  press  conferences,  met  with  newspaper, 
radio,  television  people— is  to  make  sure  that  they  get  from  me  and  from  my 
Administration  the  facts,  straightforward,  firsthand. 
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If  those  facts  are  presented,  as  we  seek  to  do,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  public 
will  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  and  confused.  We  intend  to 
continue  those  policies  and  that  program. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  SIMON 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  Secretary  Simon  have  a  future  in  the  Ford 
Administration,  or  is  he  going  to  leave  over  some  policy  differences  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere? 

The  President.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Simon  to  stay,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
stay. 

INFLATION  AND  RECESSION 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  pick  up  Mr.  Isaacs'  question,  are  we  fighting  infla- 
tion or  are  we  fighting  recession,  and  when  did  we  make  the  transition? 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  We  are  fighting  both.  And  if  you  go  back  to  the  economic 
summit  meetings  that  we  had  last  September,  I  think  you  will  find  that  we 
said  we  had  a  problem  in  both  areas.  But  in  September  of  1974,  because  we  were 
then  suffering  from  12-  to  14-percent  inflation  on  an  annual  rate,  we  felt  a 
greater  emphasis  had  to  be  placed  in  trying  to  lick  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  fully  recognized  that  there  were  certain  potential 
dangers  with  the  economic  situation,  that  there  were  some  signals  that  a  reces- 
sion was  moving  in  on  our  economy. 

In  January,  when  I  gave  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  and  concentrated  on 
the  economy  and  on  energy,  the  situation  had  changed;  inflation  was  beginning 
to  be  less  of  a  problem.  At  that  time,  the  rate  of  inflation,  if  I  recollect,  was 
roughly  9  percent.  There  had  been  some  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  had  tremendous  layoffs,  a  decided  increase  poten- 
tially in  the  field  of  unemployment,  and  so  we  had  to  change  the  emphasis. 

I  still  believe  that  we  have  to  face  the  problems  of  inflation.  The  rate  of  infla- 
tion, according  to  the  last  three  reports,  the  CPI  figures  indicate  were  at  about 
7.2  percent  on  an  annual  basis.  We  have  another  figure  coming  out  Friday. 

I  am  optimistic  that  it  is  going  to  be  better,  but  even  if  it  is  better,  say  the  rate 
of  5  to  6  percent,  that  is  too  high,  and  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  8.7  unemployment.  That  is  too  high,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  that,  and  we  are  encouraged.  But  it  is  a  two- 
pronged  problem,  and  our  policies  are  aimed  at  achieving  success  in  both  in- 
stances. I  don't  think  you  can  ignore  one  and  overemphasize  the  other. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  going  back  again  to  Isaacs'  question,  does  it  ever  occur 
to  you  late  in  the  morning  that  maybe  it  is  the  press  that  is  confused  and 
inconsistent?   [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  Scotty  [Reston],  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  make  that  allegation. 

OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILLING 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question  relating  to  offshore  oil  drilling. 
We  had  quite  a  presentation  this  morning  on  energy.  And  as  part  of  your  goal 
of  energy  independence  for  the  United  States  by  1985,  the  Interior  Department 
is  planning  to  open  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  southern  California  to  oil 
exploration  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  beginning  of  next  year  and  to  full  drilling 
in  1979. 

There  are  about  9  to  16  billion  barrels  of  oil  out  there.  Nevertheless,  Senators 
Cranston  and  Tunney  and  local  officials  are  saying  we  don't  want  you  to  go 
this  fast,  because  you  have  not  allowed  the  Congress  and  the  people  in  these 
areas  enough  input  into  these  plans.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  going 
to  sue,  I  think,  if  you  don't  delay  the  Interior  Department's  hearings  in  May,  to 
block  those  hearings. 

My  question  is,  is  it  still  your  Administration's  belief  that  those  oil  reserves 
off  southern  California  must  be  tapped  according  to  the  present  Interior  Depart- 
ment timetable  and  that  delay  would  be  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  ? 

The  President.  This  Administration  believes  that  we  must  develop  the  outer 
continental  oil  fields  on  all  of  our  coasts — in  Alaska,  on  the  eastern  seaboard, 
in  the  Gulf,  and  off  our  west  coast.  Those  potential  oil  fields  are  exceedingly 
important,  all  of  them,  to  our  better  invulnerability  to  a  foreign  oil  cartel 
decision. 

The  facts  are  that  in  1974  our  domestic  production  of  oil  was  roughly  10 
million  barrels  per  day  and  our  foreign  oil  imports  were  roughly  6  million 
barrels  per  day.  In  the  short  span  of  less  than  6  months,  our  domestic  production 
has  gone  down  to  about  9  million  barrels  per  day,  and  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  imports  has  gone  up  to  about  7  million  barrels  per  day. 

The  situation  is  going  to  get  worse,  not  better,  unless  we  find  a  way  to 
develop  all  domestic  sources  of  energy,  including  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

I  get  very  concerned  when  I  see  the  dangerous  trend  of  our  growing  depend- 
ence and  worsening  dependence  on  overseas  shipments  of  oil,  when  at  the  same 
time  I  see  some  actions  that  you  have  indicated  that  might  be  taken  to  preclude 
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the  Federal  Government  from  developing  outer  continental  sources  of  oil, 
when  I  see  other  actions  of  individuals  or  groups  or  units  of  government  trying 
to  slow  down  and,  in  some  instances,  stop  the  installation  and  the  production 
of  nuclear  powerplants,  when  I  see  other  actions  in  one  way  or  another — and 
I  don't  challenge  their  motives,  I  challenge  whether  it  is  wise  from  our  Nation's 
future  strength  to  handicap  our  development  of  a  sound  energy  program,  which 
is  in  our  national  interest. 

I  just  believe  that  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Government,  has  to  proceed 
according  to  law  in  the  development  of  our  outer  continental  oil  resources  on 
all  of  our  shores,  not  just  in  California. 

Q.  Then  I  presume  that  we  can  assume  that  the  timetable  will  be  adhered 
to  as  far  as  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  southern  California  ? 

The  President.  The  timetable  will  be  adhered  to,  but  we  will  strictly  abide 
by  the  laws  of  this  country.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  change  in  that 
timetable. 

REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some  conflicting  news  stories  out 
of  Vietnam  about  the  possible,  if  it  is  necessary,  evacuation  not  only  of  Ameri- 
cans but  of  South  Vietnamese  nationals  from  Saigon.  Is  there  any  plan  or  policy 
about  such  evacuation  ? 

The  President.  I  have  ordered  the  evacuation  of  all  nonessential  U.S.  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  are  phasing  down  on  a  daily  basis  such  U.S. 
personnel  who  have  no  responsibilities,  either  for  the  government  or  for  what- 
ever other  purpose  they  are  there. 

The  present  plan  is  to  keep  those  there  who  have  a  position  of  responsibility, 
a  meaningful  job.  I  am  not  in  the  position  to  speculate  as  to  how  many  that 
will  be  or  when  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  situation.  I  think  it  is  too  fluid 
at  this  moment  to  make  any  categorical  comment. 

Q.  That  is  speaking  about  Americans,  and  I  think  we  understand  that.  But 
is  there  any  policy  about  the  potential  evacuation  of  South  Vietnamese  if  that 
were  necessary  ? 

The  President.  Excuse  me.  In  my  speech  last  Thursday,  I  indicated  that  there 
are  a  number  of  South  Vietnamese  who,  over  a  period  of  almost  two  decades, 
have  stood  with  us  in  various  official  capacities— long-time  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  our  Government,  who  have  been  dedicated  to  the  cause 
that  not  I,  but  a  number  of  Presidents,  have  pursued. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  them.  To  the  extent  that  I  can,  under  the 
law,  or  hopefully  if  the  law  is  clarified,  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
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them.  But  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  talk  about  an  evacuation.  I  hope  we  are  in 
a  position  where  we  can  clarify  or  stabilize  the  situation  and  get  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  wouldn't  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  this  country  to  provide  more  military  arms  for  South  Vietnam.  But 
what  about  the  moral  obligation  to  the  suffering  people  of  that  country,  the 
moral  obligation  to  end  that  war? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Reston,  the  agreement  which  was  signed,  I  think, 
by  12  nations  in  January  of  1973  in  Paris — and  I  was  there;  I  saw  the  signing— 
was  accomplished  with  the  expectation  that  that  war  would  end.  If  the  agree- 
ment had  been  lived  up  to,  the  war  would  not  now  be  going  on. 

We  have  continued  in  various  ways  to  try  and  achieve  a  cease-fire,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  intend  to  continue  those  efforts. 

But  it  is  tragic,  in  my  judgment,  that  what  everybody  thought  was  good  in 
January  of  1973  has  been  violated,  and  now  we  are  faced  with  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  would  we  not  then,  a  year  from  now  or  5  years  from  now,  still  have 
the  same  moral  obligation  you  speak  of? 

The  President,  Well,  it  is  my  best  judgment,  based  on  experts  within  the 
Administration,  both  economic  and  military,  that  if  we  had  made  available 
for  the  next  3  years  reasonable  sums  of  military  aid  and  economic  assistance, 
that  South  Vietnam  would  have  been  viable,  that  it  could  have  met  any  of 
its  economic  problems,  could  have  met  any  military  challenges. 

This  is  another  of  the  tragedies.  For  just  a  relatively  small  additional  com- 
mitment in  economic  and  military  aid,  relatively  small  compared  to  the  $150 
billion  that  we  spent,  that  at  the  last  minute  of  the  last  quarter  we  don't  make 
that  special  effort,  and  now  we  are  faced  with  this  human  tragedy.  It  just  makes 
me  sick  every  day  I  hear  about  it,  read  about  it,  and  see  it. 

1976  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  political  question.  You  have  some  interest,  I 
believe,  in  1976,  and  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  that  have  been  enacted.  I  wonder,  do  you  place  your  confidence  in 
the  primary  laws,  or  do  you  like  the  convention  system  better  ? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  I  have  always  enjoyed  a  good  elec- 
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tion  contest.  I  certainly  would  not  lift  my  hand  to  try  and  get  any  State  to  do 
away  with  a  Presidential  primary  election  law. 

I  think  a  good  contest  is  helpful  for  the  public,  for  the  candidate,  and  I 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  try  to  undermine  the  decision  of  any 
State  to  continue  its  Presidential  primary  legislation. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:   The  President  spoke   at   1:26  p.m.   in  the       president  of  the  society. 

Regency    Ballroom    at    the    Shoreham    Americana  Later  the  same  day,  the  President  hosted  a  White 

Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  Howard  H.  Hays,  Jr.,       House  reception  for  members  of  the  society. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Awards  Dinner  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Association.     April  16,  1975 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Johnston,  Mr.  Ambassador,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  White  House  News  Pho- 
tographers Association,  survivors  of  Vail,  guardians  of  the  front  gate  at  Burn- 
ing Tree,  followers  of  Eric  Rosenberger,  and  my  very  good  friends: 

As  I  look  at  this  wonderful  audience  tonight,  all  I  can  say  is,  if  I've  ever  heard 
of  stakeouts,  this  is  ridiculous.  [Laughter] 

Obviously  I'm  delighted,  along  with  Betty,  to  be  here  tonight  on  this  54th 
anniversary  of  the  White  House  News  Photographers  Association,  and  it's  a 
pleasure  to  see  all  of  you  so  relaxed  and  so  unrushed. 

In  fact,  I  think  one  of  your  members  was  trying  to  tell  me  something  about 
my  schedule.  He  said  it's  easy  to  tell  a  White  House  photographer  these  days, 
because  you  all  carry  a  very  little  card  in  your  wallet,  easily  accessible.  It  says, 
"I  am  a  White  House  photographer.  In  case  of  accident,  don't  do  a  thing.  I  need 
the  rest."  [Laughter] 

Let  me  thank  you,  President  Boston,  for  that  very  thoughtful  gift,  which 
Betty  and  I  will  cherish.  And  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  introduction.  You  know, 
President  Boston,  that  really  has  a  ring  to  it.  I  think  all  of  us  understand  that. 
President  Boston  and  I  didn't  have  much  of  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
during  our  very  short  meeting  before  Betty  and  I  came,  but  we  did  exchange 
a  few  words  before  the  awards. 

I  asked  President  Boston,  "Do  you  ski?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "Do  you  play 
golf?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "Have  you  ever  played  football?"  He  said,  "No." 
I  said,  "Do  you  make  your  own  breakfast?"  He  said,  "No."  Now,  I  don't  want 
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you  to  cause  any  trouble  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  this  is  a  president  ? 

I  think  all  of  you  appreciate  that  I'm  really  only  fooling.  President  Boston 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association.  In  fact,  he  was  telling  me  that  he  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  term  as  president  and  has  just  been  reelected  unopposed  to  his 
second  term  as  president.  Bernie,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  sure  know  how  to  hurt  a 
fellow. 

As  you  all  know,  photography  is  both  an  art  and  a  science,  and  its  practi- 
tioners are  always  striving  for  the  ultimate,  for  the  perfect  photograph. 

In  fact,  my  favorite  photographic  story  was  told  to  me  by  Frank  Borman, 
one  of  our  famous  astronauts.  Frank  said  when  he  was  50,000  miles  high,  he 
reached  for  his  camera  and  took  a  picture  of  the  entire  Earth  and  all  of  the 
people  on  it.  I  asked  Frank,  "How  did  it  come  out?"  He  said,  "Not  so  good. 
Somebody  moved." 

Well,  at  the  White  House,  I  feel  we  also  have  a  richness  of  photographic 
talent.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  one  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  In 
David  Hume  Kennerly,  I  get  both. 

I'm  sure  all  of  the  professional  people  here,  and  many  others,  are  familiar 
with  Dave  Kennerly.  Dave  is  known  as  the  Ansel  Adams 1  of  M  Street.  David 
is  one  of  the  finest,  most  talented,  most  creative,  most  gifted  photographers  this 
Nation  has  ever  known.  And  that's  not  just  my  opinion,  it's  his,  too. 

But  as  I  look  about  tonight,  I  see  so  many  great  photographic  luminaries: 
there  is  Cleve  Ryan — and  I  know  Cleve  will  be  interested  to  know  that  by 
Executive  order,  I  have  just  named  him  postmaster  of  Air  Force  One — Frank 
"Baby"  Johnston,  who  has  never  fallen  down  on  any  job  until  we  got  him  on 
skis  at  Vail;  and  George  Tames,  who  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  work  done 
by  his  most  famous  and  most  celebrated  pupil,  Mathew  Brady. 

You  know,  personally,  I  have  always  enjoyed  being  with  all  of  you,  because 
exciting  things  always  seem  to  happen  around  news  photographers. 

Last  year  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  and  suddenly  the  floor  started  to  tremble, 
the  walls  started  to  sway,  and  the  ceiling  started  to  crack.  I  turned  to  Wally 
McNamee  and  I  asked,  "San  Francisco — earthquake?"  He  shook  his  head.  He 
said,  "Roddey  Mims — jogging." 

Well,  tonight  let  me  salute  Roddey  and  all  of  you  other  heavyweights  in  the 
world  of  photography.  You  are  the  free  spirits  who  capture  the  moment  and 
liberate  the  imagination.  Throughout  my  entire  political  life,  and  before,  I 


1 A  nature  and  wildlife  photographer. 
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have  always  placed  my  confidence  in  photography  as  a  medium  to  get  any 
message  across.  And  now,  as  President,  I  know  that  the  members  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  Association,  along  with  members  of  our  own  White 
House  Photographic  Department,  are  creating  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
Presidential  record — a  vital  day-by-day,  hour-by-hour,  and  often  minute-by- 
minute  portrayal  of  the  event  on  their  way  to  becoming  history. 

Your  efforts  today  will  breathe  new  life  into  the  textbooks  of  tomorrow.  You 
leave  not  footprints,  but  color  prints,  in  the  sands  of  time. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  Betty  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  the  kindness,  for 
the  courtesy  that  you  have  shown  both  of  us.  In  the  past  8  months,  we  have 
shared  many  happy  moments  and  a  few  sad  ones  as  well. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  your  good  will  and  your  good  wishes 
have  meant  to  both  of  us.  And  my  wish  tonight  is  that  it  will  always  continue 
to  be  so,  and  that  as  photographers  and  as  friends  you  will  never  have  cause 
to  take  a  dim  view  of  the  White  House. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:   The  President   spoke   at  9:23   p.m.   in  the  Kennedy,  Personal  Photographer  to  the  President; 

Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  In  his  Cleveland  Ryan,  network  pool  lighting  technician; 

remarks,  he  referred  to  Bernard  M.  Boston,  Wash-  George  Tames  of  the  New  York  Times;  Wallace 

ington    Star-News,    president    of    the    association;  McNamee  of  Newsweek;  and  Roddey  E.  Mims  of 

Frank  B.  Johnston,  Washington  Post,  chairman  of  UPI  News-pictures. 

the  dinner;  Ambassador  John  A.  Scali,  U.S.  Repre-  Prior  to  his  remarks,  the  President  was  presented 

sentative   to   the   United   Nations;   Eric   H.   Rosen-  with  a  bound  collection  of  the  association's  prize 

berger,  Staff  Assistant  to  the  President;  David  Hume  winning  photographs. 
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Statement  on  the  Fall  of  the  Cambodian  Government. 
April  17,  1975 

THE  United  States  views  the  fall  of  the  Government  of  the  Khmer  Republic 
with  sadness  and  compassion. 

I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  Cambodian  Government  leaders  and 
people,  who  showed  great  courage  until  the  end,  and  to  their  armed  forces  who 
fought  valiantly  with  their  remaining  supplies. 

note:  Elements  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  entered  the  city  of  Phnom  Penh  on  April  17,  1975,  after  a  siege  lasting 
approximately  4  months. 
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Letter  to  Congressional  Committee  Chairmen  on  Consumer 
Protection.     April  17,  1975 

IN  THE  interest  of  protecting  the  American  consumer,  I  am  directing  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads,  in  coordination  with  the  Domestic  Council,  to  review 
Executive  branch  procedures  to  make  certain  that  consumer  interests  receive 
full  consideration  in  all  Government  actions. 

To  be  frank,  I  recognize  the  legitimate  public  and  Congressional  concerns 
that  departments  and  agencies  be  more  responsive  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 
This  must  be  changed.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  agency  heads  to  examine  the 
specific  efforts  they  are  making  now  to  represent  the  consumer  in  their  agencies' 
decisions  and  activities  and  to  work  with  Virginia  Knauer,  my  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  in  instituting  additional  efforts  which  the  agencies  can 
undertake  to  better  represent  consumer  interests. 

In  examining  their  present  procedures  and  in  establishing  new  ones,  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  will  follow  these  guidelines: 

— All  consumer  interests  should  receive  a  fair  chance  to  be  heard  in  the  Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking  process ;  and 

— The  costs  and  administrative  requirements  of  Federal  rules  and  regulations 
on  the  private  sector  should  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Regulatory  reform  is  one  of  the  most  important  vehicles  for  improving  con- 
sumer protection.  Outdated  regulatory  practices  lead  to  higher  prices  and 
reduced  services.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  number  of  specific  legislative 
proposals  in  this  regard,  including  the  bill  I  submitted  in  January  to  establish  a 
Regulatory  Review  Commission.  I  renew  my  request  to  the  Congress  to  repeal 
outdated  fair  trade  laws  which  raise  prices  and  to  reform  many  of  the  existing 
banking  laws  and  regulations  which  penalize  small  savers.  I  will  soon  request 
legislation  to  overhaul  our  system  of  transportation  regulation  to  allow  freer 
competition,  improved  services,  and  lower  prices. 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  independent  regulatory 
agencies  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  ways  they  can  make  immediate  improve- 
ments in  the  regulatory  process.  I  am  determined  that  the  public  will  receive 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  public  service  at  the  least  cost. 

In  view  of  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  the  Executive  department  to 
make  Government-wide  improvements  in  the  quality  of  service  to  the  con- 
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sumer,  I  am  requesting  that  the  Congress  postpone  further  action  on  S.  200, 
which  would  create  a  new  Federal  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  yet  another  Federal  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
with  its  attendant  costs  of  $60  million  for  the  first  three  years  and  hundreds  of 
additional  Federal  employees,  in  order  to  achieve  better  consumer  representa- 
tion and  protection  in  Government.  At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down 
on  both  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Government,  it  would  be  unsound  to  add 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  instead  of  improving  the  underlying  structure. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the  consumer  is  to  improve 
the  existing  institutions  of  Government,  not  to  add  more  Government. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  the  members  of  your  Committee,  and 
the  Congress  in  advancing  the  interests  of  all  consumers  within  our  existing  de- 
partments and  agencies. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  merit   Operations   Committee;    and    the   Honorable 

to  the  Honorable  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff*,  chairman,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  chairman,  House  Interstate  and 

Senate    Government    Operations    Committee;    the  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  chairman,  House  Govern- 
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Remarks  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
April  18,  1975 

Mayor  Stanton,  Governor  Thomson,  former  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  wonderful 
reception.  I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

New  Hampshire,  as  we  know,  is  not  the  largest  State.  It  doesn't  have  the 
most  people  of  all  of  our  50  States.  But  New  Hampshire  does  have  a  first-class 
record  at  the  very  top  in  history  and  tradition  in  America,  and  I  compliment 
you  and  congratulate  you  for  that  wonderful  record. 

New  Hampshire  is  also  a  State  that  has  many  firsts,  and  one  that  is  probably 
the  most  important— as  I  was  looking  over  the  history— is  that  New  Hampshire 
took  action  on  a  declaration  of  independence  even  before  the  Continental  Con- 
gress did.  And  for  that,  I  congratulate  your  forefathers. 

May  I  add  that  over  the^  years,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  had  a  won- 
derful record  of  outstanding  statesmen.  Of  course,  Daniel  Webster  had  no  peer. 
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But  I  have  known  many  of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
your  great  State,  and  I  can  say  that  you  can  be  proud  of  men  like  Norris  Cotton 
and  others. 

May  I  just  conclude  by  saying  this,  that  I  came  to  New  Hampshire  first  back 
in  the  late  1930's.  I  came  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  skiing,  but  in  the  process 
of  going  to  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  going  down  the  headwall,  I  became  very 
familiar  with  the  terrain. 

But  it  is  a  great,  great  State  with  all  its  beauty,  and  it  is  an  even  greater  State 
with  all  of  the  wonderful  people.  I  thank  you  again  for  the  warm  welcome. 
It  is  a  wonderful  day,  and  I  am  most  grateful. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  at  Hampshire  Plaza. 
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Remarks  on  Arrival  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Capitol 
in  Concord.     April  18,  1975 

Good  morning.  Governor  Thomson,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
President  of  the  Senate,  distinguished  members  of  the  legislature,  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  coming  to  this  wonderful  community,  your  State  capital,  in  a  State  that  has 
a  long  and  enviable  history  and  tradition. 

You  may  not  be  biggest,  but  you  certainly  are  strong  in  character  and  won- 
derful people.  The  Granite  State  is  the  proper  word  to  underscore  the  strength 
of  all  of  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome. 

I  am  especially  gratified  and  pleased  and  most  appreciative  for  the  warm 
welcome  of  Governor  Thomson.  I  am  also  very  appreciative  of  the  invitation 
to  speak  to  the  State  legislature. 

Fortunately,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  came  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire- 
back  in  the  late  1930's.  I  was  trying  to  learn  to  ski,  but  in  the  process,  I  became 
well  acquainted  with  a  great  many  people  from  this  State. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  had  a  great  experience  in  knowing  such  outstanding 
people  as  my  good  friend  Norris  Cotton,  who  so  ably  represented  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Senate. 

You  know,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  reading  about  New  Hampshire  history, 
and  I  found  that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire— before  the  Continental 
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Congress  declared  independence — the  people  from  this  part  of  the  13  colonies 
enacted,  or  passed,  or  approved  a  declaration  of  independence  some  6  months 
previously.  I  congratulate  you  as  the  ancestors  of  those  people  who  had  the 
strength  and  the  foresight  a  good  many  years  ago  to  take  that  important  step  in 
establishing  our  great  country. 

Now,  I  know  all  of  the  schoolchildren  want  to  hurry  back,  and  so  I  won't 
detain  you  any  longer.  If  I  have  any  influence  with  your  teachers — and  I 
probably  don't — I  will  give  you  all  an  A-plus,  and  I  will  do  that  whether  you 
are  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:59  p.m.  on  the  of  representatives,  and  Alf  E.  Jacobsen,  president  of 
steps  of  the  State  Capitol.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  senate,  New  Hampshire  General  Court  (State 
he  referred  to  George  Roberts,  speaker  of  the  house       legislature). 
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Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  New  Hampshire  General 
Court.     April  18,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mel.  Governor  Thomson,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  my  old  and 
dear  friend,  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  Governor  Longley  and  Governor  Salmon, 
distinguished  guests  of  the  General  Court,  visitors: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  this  historic  cham- 
ber. I  wish  to  express  a  deep  personal  gratitude  to  Governor  Thomson  for  his 
very  warm  welcome.  I  am  most  thankful  and  most  appreciative. 

I  am  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join  all  of  the  members  of 
the  State  legislature.  I  spent,  as  the  Governor  has  indicated,  some  25-plus  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  a  State  legislative  or  a  Federal  legislative  branch  have  had 
an  opportunity  unique  in  the  history  of  not  only  our  lives  but  our  country. 
Serving  people  in  a  legislative  branch  is  a  wonderful,  wonderful  experience. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  both  in  Manchester  and 
in  Concord  and  others,  for  their  very  warm  welcome.  I  have  said  it  several 
times,  but  it  bears,  perhaps,  repeating. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  back  in  the  late  1930's,  I  came  up  to  New  England — 
to  New  Hampshire  and  to  Vermont  and  to  Maine — and  tried  to  learn  to  ski. 
And  I  recall  with  some  pain,  my  first  experience  going  up  to  Tuckerman's 
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Ravine  and  trying  to  successfully  negotiate  the  headwall.  I  suspect  the  sitzmarks 
that  I  made  40  years  ago  are  still  there. 

But  let  me  say  to  all  of  you,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished group  of  legislators  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  a  deliberative 
body  that  is  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  most  highly  representative,  one 
of  the  most  highly  regarded,  one  of  the  most  highly  effective,  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  paid  [Laughter]  Obviously,  it  has  the  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  of  its  constituents.  Your  selflessness  and  dedication  is  both  to  be 
commended  and  applauded. 

In  fact,  I  had  a  short  talk  with  one  of  your  members  as  I  was  waiting  to 
come  into  the  chamber,  and  she  was  telling  me  that  you  had  received  just 
$200  a  session.  I  said,  "Two  hundred  dollars  a  session?"  She  said,  "That's  right. 
Now  you  know  why  the  State  motto  is  'Live  Free  or  Die'."  [Laughter] 

I  came  here  today  just  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  past,  to  offer  some 
thoughts  concerning  the  present,  and  of  course,  to  talk  about  the  future. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  are  rich  in  historical  heritage.  It  was  at  nearby 
Newcastle  that  400  of  your  ancestors  stormed  the  British  Fort  William  and 
Mary  and  captured  it  with  its  military  stores — 4  months  before  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  captured  ammunition  was  used  by  New 
Hampshire  men  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill. 

It  was  New  Hampshire  that  drafted  in  January  1776,  the  first  constitution 
proclaimed  in  the  colonies  and  passed  the  declaration  of  independence  3  weeks 
before  such  action  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  was  at  Bennington  that  General  John  Stark  led  New  Hampshire's  troops 
against  the  British  with  these  very  famous  words,  and  I  quote:  "There  are  your 
enemies,  the  Redcoats  and  the  Tories.  We  must  beat  them  or  tonight  Molly 
Stark  sleeps  a  widow." 

Molly  Stark  never  became  a  widow.  Bennington  was  an  early  colonial  vic- 
tory. But  John  Stark  would  have  fought  to  the  last  man,  the  last  rifle,  the  last 
round  of  ammunition  if  necessary. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity,  let  us  remember  the  lesson  of  General  Stark  and  the  men 
of  New  Hampshire  who  fought  for  us  then  and  make  sure  that  this  Nation's 
defenses  are  never  permitted  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  an  American 
must  ever  be  called  upon  to  fight  without  the  best  weapons  and  without  ample 
ammunition  and  without  the  full  determination  of  our  Government  and  our 
people  to  achieve  final  victory  once  committed. 

I  like  your  nickname:  the  Granite  State.  It  shows  the  kind  of  strength  of 
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character,  firmness  of  principle,  and  restraint  that  have  long  characterized  New 
Hampshire. 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  we  see  in  America  today  tends  toward  exaggeration, 
toward  overstatement.  Such  language,  in  my  opinion,  tends  to  divide  more  than 
unite  our  people.  It  excites  more  than  enriches.  It  promises  more,  unfortunately, 
than  we  can  produce. 

This  is  not  the  time,  as  I  see  it,  for  extremes  or  excess  in  language  or  in  con- 
duct. It  is  not  the  moment  for  exaggeration  in  any  direction.  It  is  a  time  to  think, 
a  time  to  act  with  reason  and  with  restraint. 

You  and  I  share  a  common  interest  in  a  subject  where  we  must  avoid  ex- 
tremes and  avoid  excess.  That  is  the  general  subject  of  how  we  manage  our 
affairs— as  reflected  in  your  State  budget  and  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Amid  the  climbing  costs  of  Federal  and  State  budgets,  particularly  in  the  last 
decade,  New  Hampshire  has  truly  balanced  its  budget.  You  grappled  with  your 
problems  without  a  general  income  or  sales  tax.  Obviously,  I  admire  your  self- 
discipline  and  your  self-restraint.  You  have  gone  about  your  business  quietly, 
with  restraint,  without  the  exaggerated  rhetoric  which  divides  people  and  with- 
out excessive  promises  that  create,  unfortunately,  so  much  false  hope. 

In  Federal  programs  and  Federal  spending,  the  opposite  has  been  true.  In 
the  last  quarter  century— 25  years— Federal  payments  for  individuals  climbed 
from  $31  billion  on  an  annual  basis  to  about  $160  billion  in  constant  dollars.  In 
other  words,  from  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget  to  nearly  one-half. 

America  is  now  spending,  according  to  the  statisticians— if  we  include  com- 
parable figures  for  State  and  local  units  of  government— about  $250  billion 
annually  for  various  payments  to  individuals.  That  is  approximately  15  percent 
of  today's  national  income,  compared  to  some  4  percent  25  years  ago. 

Most  of  this  spending  is  centered  in  relatively  few  programs.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  funds  are  spent  in  social  security  payments,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid. 

Many  benefit  programs — I  want  to  emphasize — are  highly  desirable.  For  ex- 
ample, a  generation  ago,  America  devised  one  of  the  finest  social  security  systems 
in  the  world  and  followed  it  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and,  recently,  a 
supplemental  income  plan.  The  American  people  supported  these  programs, 
and  so  do  I. 

Now,  we  have  done  many,  many  things  over  the  past  generation  for  the  aged, 
for  the  blind,  the  disabled — those  who  tragically  cannot  help  themselves.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  there  has  been  an  astounding,  an  astonishing  explosion  in  the 
number  of  other  Federal  programs  and  in  the  number  of  people  administering 
them. 
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Since  the  early  1960's — about  10  years  ago — the  number  of  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs  has  grown  from  about  200  to  more  than  1,000  today.  And 
there  has  been  a  massive  increase  in  the  country's  bureaucracy  on  the  Federal, 
State,  as  well  as  local  level,  from  about  6  million  employees  in  1950  to  14  million 
today. 

Now,  if  we  continue  these  trends  at  anywhere  near  their  present  rate  of 
growth,  more  than  twice  that  of  the  gross  national  product,  the  result  will  be 
this:  In  two  decades,  just  20  years,  governments — and  I  include  all  govern- 
ments— would  need  to  collect  in  taxes  more  than  half  of  our  GNP  to  meet 
these  commitments. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  spending  is  currently  in  a  category  called — and 
I  put  this  in  quotes — "uncontrollable."  That  is  a  code  word  that  is  used  in  Wash- 
ington now  for  failure  to  do  something.  [Laughter] 

I  categorically,  speaking  for  myself,  reject  the  view  that  Federal  spending  is 
uncontrollable  and  that  we  must  add  each  year  to  the  national  debt.  Federal 
spending — and  I  spent  some  16  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  so  I  have  some  knowledge  about  the  process  as 
well  as  the  figures— Federal  spending  is  controllable,  and  there  are  two  levers 
of  such  control. 

The  first  is  with  the  American  people.  They  can  say  no  to  those  spreading 
the  notion  that  it  is  possible  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Or  the  American 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  can  say  yes  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  curb  the 
increasing  burden  that  gets  heavier  every  year,  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  who 
want  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  second  lever  is  the  exercise  of  leadership  by  the  President,  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  control  of  Federal  spending.  As  President,  I  have  personally  drawn 
the  line — and  some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  program  the  other  day  when  I 
actually  drew  a  line — but  the  Congress,  unfortunately,  is  threatening  to  go  far 
beyond  that  line. 

For  example,  the  House  of  Representatives  just  passed — 2  days  ago  as  a  matter 
of  fact— its  first  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976.  It  amounted  to 
$1  billion  more  than  my  request  of  $6.2  billion  for  the  multitude  of  federally 
supported  aid-to-education  programs.  I  recommended  6.2  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  added  $1  billion  to  it.  Apparently,  the  American  people  must 
educate  the  Congress. 

The  Nation  now  faces  new  Congressional  multibillion  dollar  initiatives.  How 
much  are  the  American  people  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  for  these  new 
proposals,  and  for  how  long? 
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It  took  this  Nation  more  than  180  years  to  reach  a  Federal  budget  of  $100 
billion  on  an  annual  basis.  It  took  only  9  more  years  for  that  budget  to  hit  $200 
billion,  and  only  4  more  years  beyond  that  for  the  annual  total  to  climb  to 
$300  billion. 

Now,  the  Federal  Government  expects  to  spend  about  $322  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1975.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  I  plan  to  hold 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  begins  July  1,  to  approximately  $356 
billion. 

Quite  candidly,  forthrightly,  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  borrowing 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  do  to  support  these  levels  of  spending.  In 
these  troubled  economic  times,  however,  I  do  believe  it  is  necessary  to  help  the 
unemployed  and  to  stimulate  the  economy  by  a  responsible  tax  reduction. 

I  should  add,  parenthetically,  if  I  have  to  make  a  choice  between  additional 
Federal  spending  with  governments  passing  out  the  taxpayer's  money  or  what 
the  taxpayer  borrows  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plan  to  stimulate  the  economy  by 
a  tax  reduction,  giving  to  the  people  the  opportunity  to  spend  their  own  money, 
the  choice  is  pretty  simple  for  me.  I  like  to  leave  it,  or  turn  it  back  to  the  people 
to  spend  rather  than  for  governments  to  spend. 

In  perspective,  Federal  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  more  than  $40 
billion  higher  if  our  economy  were  operating  at  a  normal  rate.  Quite  frankly, 
this  economic  problem  that  we  have  today — a  recession  which  I  think  is  be- 
ginning to  change  a  bit  for  the  good — this  economy,  if  it  were  operating  at  the 
rate  of  only  1  year  ago,  the  Nation  would  have  balanced  budgets  for  this  fiscal 
year  as  well  as  next  fiscal  year. 

So,  what  I  am  really  saying  is  that  our  problems,  if  we  get  hold  of  some  of 
these  uncontrollables,  relate  primarily  to  getting  a  healthy  economy.  But  in  the 
meantime,  we  do  have  to  look  after  those  who  are  unfortunately  unemployed, 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  job  or  hold  a  job.  Once  we  get  the 
economy  back  on  its  feet — and  we  will,  I  can  assure  you — if  we  control  the 
uncontrollables,  then  we  can  have  a  balanced  budget  and  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

Now,  despite  what  some  are  saying— and  they  say  that  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  level  we  must  keep  on  spending— I  happen  to  believe  that  we  can 
do  just  the  opposite.  Really,  the  heart  of  our  financial  dilemma  today  is  the 
endless  stream  of  promises  made  to  the  American  people  in  the  last  generation, 
and  continuing  right  today,  that  the  Government  can  and  will  satisfy  most  of 
the  needs  of  all  of  our  people,  and  even  their  wants.  I  think  the  language  is  one 
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of  extremes  and  excess.  It  is  that  the  Government  will  make  your  dreams  come 
true — all  you  have  to  do  is  file  an  application. 

The  American  people  never  have  and  cannot  live  on  promises.  They,  as  well 
as  us,  including  myself  and  others  in  positions  of  responsibility — we  must  pro- 
duce. That  is  the  way  America  was  made  great  and  will  keep  great. 

All  of  this  raises  a  question,  a  question  of  utmost  simplicity  and  yet  of  pro- 
found significance  to  the  American  people:  How  long  can  the  United  States 
afford  to  run  continuous  budget  deficits  ? 

All  levels  of  government  have  contributed  much  to  progress  during  the  past 
generation.  But  many  new  programs  have  failed,  leading  not  only  to  waste  but 
to  disillusionment  and,  unfortunately,  despair. 

We  have  come  to  a  time,  as  I  see  it,  where  the  American  people  will  and  must 
take  a  closer  look  at  where  their  money  is  going.  The  reason  is  simple:  The 
built-in  momentum  of  the  Federal  budget  and  unanticipated  other  demands 
have  produced  excessive  expenditure  growth  rates.  As  I  recall,  the  figure  is  about 
9.4  percent  per  year.  That  is  the  growth  rate  in  Federal  expenditure  over  the 
past  25  years.  Unfortunately,  these  growth  rates  are  not  only  rising  faster  than 
current  income  but  are  absorbing — and  this  is  the  tragic  thing — absorbing  any 
anticipated  future  growth. 

The  net  result  is  this  is  no  time  for  fiction  or  false  promises.  The  American 
people  want  to  know  where  they  stand.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  reassess  our 
domestic  policies.  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
know  where  their  money  is  going  and,  just  as  important,  why. 

Let  me  illustrate  something.  This  is  the  1974  catalog  of  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs.  I  must  say  much  of  it  is  in  fine  print,  so  it  is  a  very  sizeable 
volume  involving  a  good  many  programs  and  a  good  many  dollars.  It  only 
weighs  about  4  pounds,  but  it  involves  a  vast  bureaucracy  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  potential  Federal  as  well  as  local  and  State  expenditures. 

In  all  honesty,  I  say  let's  look  at  these  programs.  To  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  those  we  represent,  our  constituents,  we  have  to  ask:  Are  we  getting  our 
money's  worth,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  And  if  not,  what  can  we  do  about  it  ? 

It  is  time  to  reexamine  not  only  the  American  budget  but,  as  I  see  it,  the 
American  conscience  and  the  basic  American  virtues.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
at  this  time,  more  so  than  ever  before  during  my  political  life,  that  we  get  our 
house  in  order.  Instead  of  more  promises,  the  American  people  must  ask  who 
will  pay,  who  will  pay  for  those  promises. 

The  United  States  is  now  spending — among  Federal,  State,  and  local  units 
of  government— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for  social  pro- 
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grams.  Many,  unfortunately,  are  uncoordinated  and,  as  a  consequence,  ineffec- 
tive. Many  of  them  are  duplicative,  not  only  in  the  service  but  also  in  the 
bureaucracy  that  runs  them.  All  of  these  related  problems,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, have  to  be  reassessed  if  we  are  going  to  be  true  to  the  oath  that  we  have 
taken. 

A  close  look  at  any  program  is  not  only  needed  to  justify  the  expenditures 
but  to  make  sure  that  the  expenditures  go  to  the  right  people  in  the  right 
amounts.  The  American  people  understand  that  they  pay  for  all  this  spending, 
either  through  their  taxes  or  through  the  inflation  or,  perhaps,  both. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  country  is  not  great  because  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  done,  but  what  American  individuals  have  accomplished.  I 
think  we  have  to  take  the  American  people  back  into  our  confidence  and  tell 
them  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  this:  The  Federal  Government  can  no  longer 
increase  spending  at  the  rate  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  sound  this  warning  with  the  utmost  seriousness  to  the  American  people 
here  in  this  legislature,  because  you  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  early 
principles  and  policies  that  made  this  country  great.  You  have  lived  and  you 
have  worked  within  your  means. 

New  Hampshire  is  more  than  a  State.  And  may  I  say  parenthetically,  I 
think  New  Hampshire  deserves  its  constitutional  and  full  sovereign  rights  in  the 
United  States  Senate.1  And  if  I  may,  again  parenthetically,  congratulate  this 
legislature  for  offering  a  sound  solution  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire. 

As  I  said,  New  Hampshire  is  more  than  a  State;  it  is  a  state  of  mind.  As  I  see 
it,  it  is  the  true  "new  frontier"  of  America  because  ideas,  because  principles, 
because  virtues  have  no  boundaries.  You  have  offered  us  the  horizons  of  free 
men  and  of  free  women,  not  those  burying  the  Nation  and  our  people  in  debt. 

As  I  conclude,  let  me  add  just  this :  Voltaire  once  said,  "Common  sense  is  not 
so  common."  Neither  are  granite  principles  and  granite  beliefs. 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation.  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:20  p.m.  in  the  House       Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire,  James  Longley  of  Maine, 
Chamber  at  the  State  Capitol.  In  his  opening  re-       and  Thomas  P.  Salmon  of  Vermont, 
marks,  he  referred  to  Governors  Meldrim  Thomson, 


2The  President  was  referring  to  the  contested  1974  Senatorial  election  between  Democrat  John  Durkin 
and  Republican  Louis  C.  Wyman  which  resulted  in  one  of  New  Hampshire's  seats  being  declared 
vacant  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  30,  1975.  Mr.  Durkin  subsequently  won  a  runoff  election  held 
September  6. 
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Remarks  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 
Economic  Affairs  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.     April  18,  1975 

Governor  Thomson,  Mayor  McLain,  Mr.  Clements,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  express  my  very  great  appreciation  to  Governor  Thomson,  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  particularly  the  members  of  the  State  legislature, 
for  the  warm  welcome  that  I  have  received  here  in  this  great  State.  And 
may  I  say  to  Governor  Longley  and  to  Governor  Salmon,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
that  they  were  able  to  come  and  to  participate,  to  some  extent,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  people  of  both  Maine  and  Vermont  who  have  come  and  participated  in 
this  affair. 

We  believe  that  direct  communication  between  the  working  people  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  Federal  Government— have  an  obligation,  the  Cabinet  and 
others,  to  meet  face-to-face  the  people  in  the  many  States  of  our  great  Union. 

It  is  my  recollection,  Bill  Baroody,  this  is  the  sixth  that  we  have  had.  And  it  is 
important  for  us  to  learn  from  you  and,  hopefully,  we  can  communicate  and 
work  with  you. 

So,  I  thank  you  and  I  welcome  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  feel  that  this  meeting 
here,  with  its  broad  participation — labor,  management,  professional  people,  and 
others — has  been  worthwhile. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  in  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
been  here  a  good  many  times,  going  back  to  the  late  thirties.  New  Hampshire, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  State  of  infinite  riches,  a  State  that  has  more  than  its  share 
of  beauty,  a  State  that  has  more  than  its  share  of  Yankee  know-how,  a  State 
that  has  more  than  its  share  of  American  history,  and  a  State  that  has  less  than 
its  share  of  United  States  Senators.  [Laughter'] 

Now,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  add  a  footnote.  New  Hampshire,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  deserves  its  full  constitutional  representation  in  the  United 
States  Senate  now. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs.  As  I  said,  this  is  a  two-way  street. 
These  conferences  help  us  in  Washington,  so  that  we  can  keep  in  touch  with 
your  views,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  to  us  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about 
our  programs. 
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The  fact  that  this  is  a  cross-section  group,  I  think,  is  fundamentally  and  ab- 
solutely essential. 

Every  administration — at  least  in  my  20-some  years  in  Washington — faces  an 
agenda  of  very  pressing  issues,  calling  in  each  instance  for  immediate  action. 

In  1975  these  issues  are:  number  one,  America's  role  in  the  world;  number 
two,  the  reestablishment  of  our  economic  health;  and  number  three,  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  long-range  policy  on  energy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Frank  Zarb,  who  is  head  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Energy  [Resources] 
Council,  has  talked  to  you  about  the  need  and  the  programs  and  the  status  of 
our  energy  program. 

I  can  only  emphasize  this:  Every  day,  unless  we  do  something  to  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energy  in  the  United  States,  our  great  country  becomes 
more  and  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  outside  sources,  in  this  case,  and  in  this 
day  and  age,  foreign  nations  who  have  a  literal  stranglehold  on  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  energy. 

So,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  can  help  us  get  the  Congress  to  act,  not  on  535 
energy  programs — one  for  each  Senator  and  one  for  each  Member  of  the 
House — but  one  energy  program.  And  with  your  help,  that  can  be  done. 

The  reestablishment  of  our  economic  health:  We  have  gone  through  a  very 
tough  time.  I  am  sure  members  of  my  top  staff  have  told  you  how  we  are  doing, 
what  the  prospects  are.  I  am  convinced  that  the  analysis  given  to  me — and,  I 
presume,  given  to  you — is  an  accurate  one  and  that  sometime  early  in  the 
third  quarter  of  this  calendar  year  we  are  going  to  see  some  very  significant 
signs  of  an  upturn. 

On  the  American  role  in  the  world,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  make  a 
comment  or  two.  We  have  suffered  in  the  last  month  two  very  unfortunate 
developments.  One,  we  were  not  able  to  achieve  an  important  step  in  the  path 
for  progress,  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And  of  course,  the  tragedy  in  Indo- 
china is  a  serious  one. 

But  let  me  say  directly  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  keep  its  commitments  to  its  friends.  The  United  States  is  telling  its 
potential  or  real  adversaries  that  they  must  not  seek  to  take  advantage.  In 
order  to  help  our  friends  and  to  meet  any  challenges  from  our  foes,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  strong  in  the  field  of  national  security. 

Certainly,  the  problems  that  I  have  mentioned  require  our  best  thinking — 
and  that  includes  ours  as  well  as  yours — and  the  most  decisive  action.  But 
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America  has  other  problems  that  also  deserve  attention.  One  of  these  is  the 
need  to  reconsider  the  relationship  between  Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
business  on  the  other.  Federal  regulations  have  entangled — and  I  mean  really 
entangled — far  too  many  aspects  of  our  economic  system.  The  area  of  Govern- 
ment regulations  has  been  neglected  far,  far  too  long. 

We  must  reassess,  as  I  see  it,  the  archaic  and  oftentimes  very  rigid  regulations 
which  hamper  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  directly  affect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  In  far  too  many  cases,  Government  regulation  has  become 
counterproductive  and  remote — much  too  remote — from  the  needs  and  interests 
of  businesses  as  well  as  consumers. 

What  affects  business  ultimately  affects  consumers.  Meaningful  reform  of 
our  present  regulatory  system  must  be  a  part  of  the  current  effort  to  respond 
to  the  consumer. 

Today — and  let  me  illustrate — today  more  than  100,000  people  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  of  writing, 
reviewing,  and  enforcing  some  type  of  regulation.  Just  to  list — and  this  is  just 
the  list — all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  last  year  required  45,000 
pages  of  very  small  print  in  the  Federal  Register. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  bureaucracy  is  expensive  to  maintain  and  even  more 
costly  in  its  impact.  But  the  administrative  costs  are  not  nearly  as  significant 
as  the  pricetags  for  the  inefficiency  too  often  produced  by  the  regulation. 

The  time  has  absolutely  come,  in  my  judgment,  for  serious  reevaluation  of 
the  regulatory  system.  Reform — and  I  underline  it — must  be  based  on  less 
dependence  on  Government  and  more  reliance  on  the  citizen  as  producer  and 
as  consumer. 

This  Administration  has  several  initiatives  underway,  and  more  are  planned, 
to  move  the  Government  toward  deregulation. 

Last  fall,  for  instance,  we  sent  the  Congress  legislation  to  create  a  bipartisan 
national  commission  on  regulatory  reform.  The  proposal  specified  a  1-year 
lifespan  and  a  mandate  for  action.  To  date,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
Congressional  action.  But  the  obvious  need  for  reform  in  this  important  area 
convinces  me  that  Congress  must  and,  I  think,  eventually  will  respond. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  studied  the  problem  of  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  how  they  stifle  productivity,  eliminate  competition, 
increase  consumer  costs,  and  contribute  to  inflation.  We  have  concluded  that 
there  is  action  that  can  and  must  be  taken  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Shortly  after  taking  office  in  August  of  last 
year,  the  Administration  began  requiring  what  we  call  inflation  impact  state- 
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ments,  which  are  aimed  at  measuring  what  Government  rules  and  regulations 
actually  cost  the  consumer,  cost  the  economy.  These  statements  were  the  first 
attempt  to  see  how  Government  actions  contribute  to  inflation.  What  we  are 
finding  out  is  not  just  the  administrative  costs  of  these  actions  but  also  the  cost 
to  consumers. 

The  responsibility  of  Government  in  contributing  to  inflation  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  all  of  my  associates.  This  prompted  our  call  for  a  reduction 
of  some  40,000  Federal  employees  by  June  30  of  this  year  and  a  10-percent 
cutback  in  White  House  personnel.  And  we  are  going  to  make  both  of  them.  I 
can  assure  you  that  belt-tightening  for  this  Administration  begins  at  home. 

Now,  the  downturn  in  the  rate  of  inflation  is  encouraging.  When  I  took  office, 
inflation  was  climbing  unbelievably — a  double-digit  situation  at  an  annual  rate 
of  12.2  percent.  Today,  that  rate  has  slowed  down  to  7.4  percent.  It  is  still  too 
high,  and  of  course,  we  will  maintain  our  best  efforts,  I  can  assure  you,  to  bring 
it  down  even  further. 

I  should  say,  parenthetically,  I  am  determined  to  veto  legislation  that  is  too 
expensive  in  terms  of  the  budget  deficit  and  legislation  that  will  cost  business 
and  consumers  too  much.  That  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise  to  you  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Now,  as  we  look  back  over  history,  we  find  that  regulations  sprang  up  in 
response  to  certain  economic  conditions  and  have  been  perpetuated  by  too  little 
attention  to  their  effectiveness.  An  outdated  view  of  business  as  the  oppressor 
which  must  be  controlled  by  government  has  also  contributed  to  the  failure  to 
tackle  reform.  The  relationship  between  government  and  business  is  a  relation- 
ship between  government  and  the  consumer,  and  this  must  be,  as  I  see  it,  the 
spirit  behind  reevaluation  and  reform. 

The  producers  and  the  customers  in  our  system  are  not  enemies.  I  repeat,  the 
producers  and  customers  in  our  system  are  not  enemies,  but  actually  partners. 
Cooperation  is  needed  to  help  promote  reform  of  the  regulatory  system.  Pro- 
ducers who  strive  to  achieve  a  reputation  by  fair  dealing  are  also  aware  that 
good  will  with  the  public  is  the  most  valuable  asset  a  company  can  have.  Business 
and  consumers  must  unite  for  the  common  goal  to  help  unsnarl  these  restric- 
tions and  regulations  that  encumber  our  economy. 

One  unfortunate  byproduct  of  regulation  is  the  stifling  of  competition.  Re- 
duced competition  hurts  the  consumer — or  customer — and,  ultimately,  the  entire 
free  enterprise  system. 

Competition — I  think  it  is  good  in  politics,  I  think  it  is  good  in  athletics,  and 
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I  think  competition  is  the  key  to  productivity  and  innovation.  Even  the  busi- 
nesses that  enjoy  a  protective  status  under  regulation  are  adversely  affected. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  an  exact  pricetag  on  the  cost  of 
unnecessary  and  ineffective  government  regulation,  some  estimates  that  I  have 
seen  place  the  combined  cost  to  consumers  of  government  regulation  and 
restrictive  practices  in  the  private  sector  at  more  than  the  Federal  Government 
actually  collects  in  personal  income  taxes  each  year — or  something  in  the  order 
of  $2,000  per  family.  Unbelievable !  Even  if  the  real  costs  are  only  a  fraction  of 
this  amount,  this  is  an  intolerable  burden  on  our  pocketbooks. 

Transportation  is  an  example  of  an  industry  where  consumers  are  actually  at 
the  mercy  of  outdated  regulation.  As  a  result,  the  industry  has  been  hampered 
and  harmed. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  yesterday  with  people  who  were  trying  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Better  than  12 
years  ago,  two  railroads  in  the  Far  West  wanted  to  merge  with  the  Rock  Island. 
And  after  12  long  years,  they  finally  got  a  decision  from  the  ICC.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Rock  Island  has  gone  broke. 

Well,  that  is  a  simple  example,  but  now  we  are  trying  to  find  an  answer.  Of 
course,  you  in  New  England  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  in  this  area 
here. 

Well,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  actually  was  established  in  1887 
and  had  a  good  purpose:  to  protect  the  public  from  the  monopoly  of  the  railroads. 
It  produced  massive  construction  (constriction)  of  rail  transportation. 

We  know  the  country  does  have  a  basically  ample  railroad  system,  but  the 
problem  is  now  to  make  it  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  users  and  keep  it  healthy 
so  we  don't  have  to  move  into  the  nationalization  of  this  important  asset  in  our 
economic  life. 

Now,  the  defects  of  airline  regulation  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  be 
seen  very  specifically  in  California  and  in  Texas.  Let  me  cite  this  example.  The 
CAB-regulated  carriers — it  does  regulate  carriers  that  compete  with  intrastate 
carriers,,  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  CAB — the  facts  are  that  the  fares  of 
nonregulated  intrastate  carriers  are  as  much  as  40-percent  lower  than  those 
controlled  by  the  CAB.  Something  must  be  wrong. 

Now,  to  deal  with  inefficient  and  inequitable  regulation  in  the  transportation 
industry,  I  will  send  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  program  of  regulatory 
reform  which  will  promote  competition  by  allowing  greater  price  flexibility, 
greater  freedom  of  entry,  and  by  reducing  the  power  of  Government  agencies  to 
grant  antitrust  immunity. 
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These  proposals  are  designed  to  allow  railroads,  airlines,  and  trucking  firms  to 
lower  their  rates.  Increased  competition  will  also  result  in  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  energy  and  savings  to  the  consumer. 

Stimulation  of  competition  is  the  goal  of  another  legislative  proposal.  The 
financial  institutions  act — which  I  have  already  sent  to  the  Congress — it  proposes, 
for  example,  the  removal  of  some  outdated  constraints  on  services  and  rates 
which  banks  and  savings  institutions  offer  to  consumers. 

As  many  of  you  know,  present  regulations  make  it  easier  to  obtain  higher 
interest  rates  for  the  large  depositor  than  the  small  depositor.  Banks,  in  our 
judgment,  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  small  investor's  dollar.  This 
legislation  would  facilitate  that. 

If  approved  by  the  Congress,  this  act  would  open  up  new  sources  of  deposits 
and  increase  the  lending  power  of  financial  institutions.  The  increased  financial 
flexibility  will  obviously  provide  an  economic  boost  and  give  the  average  con- 
sumer a  better  opportunity  to  earn  good  interest  from  his  savings. 

Marketplace  competition  would  definitely  be  improved  by  increasing  con- 
sumer information.  The  better  informed  the  purchaser,  the  more  competitive 
producers  must  become.  All  of  the  initiatives  toward  deregulation  should  be 
accompanied  by  vigorous  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  Vigorous  antitrust  action 
must  be  part  of  the  effort  to  promote  competition. 

A  number  of  industries  were  made  exempt  from  these  controls;  others  were 
not.  Like  many  government  interventions  in  the  market  system,  the  exemptions 
were  enacted  in  response  to  various  economic  difficulties,  real  or  imagined,  with 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  long-run  impact  or  effect.  The  time  has  come,  as  we 
see  it,  to  reconsider  these  exemptions  and  to  discontinue  those  that  cannot  be 
fully  justified. 

Reevaluation  of  another  counterproductive  pattern — so-called  fair  trade 
laws — is  underway  in  many  State  legislatures.  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the 
States  where  these  outdated  laws  have  been  repealed.  These  State  laws  are 
sanctioned  by  Federal  statutes,  and  they  permit  manufacturers  to  dictate  the 
prices  at  which  retailers  must  sell  their  goods. 

Those  of  you  who  live  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  understand  well  what 
these  laws  cost  you  as  consumers.  Altogether,  fair  trade  laws  cost  Americans  an 
estimated  $2  billion  in  higher  prices  each  year.  The  State  legislative  repeal  move- 
ment, which  is  underway,  is  encouraging.  But  the  Congress  should  act  to  remove 
the  Federal  laws  that  allow  States  to  honor  these  practices.  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  has  proposed  such  legislation,  which  we  support. 

In  coming  weeks,  the  Administration  will  propose  legislation  to  permit  legiti- 
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mate  discount  pricing.  To  the  maximum  extent  of  law,  a  manufacturer  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  retailers  the  cost  benefits  of  producing  and  shipping  large 
orders  for  volume  buyers.  Like  fair  trade  laws,  restrictions  on  discounts  act  to 
keep  consumer  prices  higher  than  necessary. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  [areas]  where  the  Administration  has 
focused  on  potential  action  to  promote  more  competition  in  the  marketplace, 
which  benefit  business  and  the  consumer.  Other  actions  will  be  taken  and  more 
legislation  proposed. 

I  urge — and  very  strongly  recommend — reform  of  State  and  local  regulations 
in  these  or  other  areas.  The  need  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  our  government 
regulations  applies  to  all  forms  of  government  controls. 

Reforms  of  our  present  regulatory  structure  depend  upon  a  revision  of  our 
attitudes.  New  perceptions  are  already  here.  Many  of  them,  as  I  see  it,  are 
triggered  by  consumer  advocates.  Some  arise  from  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems. In  unraveling  nearly  a  century — it  is  hard  to  believe,  but  nearly  a  century— 
of  regulations,  we,  of  course,  must  be  positive,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  public 
interest  prevails.  I  must  say,  however,  that  nothing  resists  change  more  stubbornly 
than  a  comfortably  entrenched  bureaucracy  intent  upon  its  own  self-preservation. 

But  the  history  of  this  Nation — indeed,  its  founding,  which  we  are  about  to 
celebrate— is  a  continuing  chronicle  of  change.  America,  we  know  from  reading 
almost  200  years  of  history,  has  a  very  unique  capability  to  reform  itself.  Ac- 
tually, this  is  our  great  strength.  The  need  to  reform  the  relationship  between 
government  and  business  is  not  as  dramatic  as  some  of  the  reforms  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  But  it  is  vital  to  our  economic  recovery  and  long-range  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Change  is  the  lifeblood  of  democracy,  and  the  willingness  of  America  to 
confront  change  insures  the  continuity  of  our  great  institutions.  I  am  confident 
that  America  will  respond  to  the  challenge  for  growth. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The   President   spoke  at   4:37   p.m.   in   the       president  of  the  Business  and  Industry  Association 
State  Room  at  the  New  Hampshire  Highway  Hotel.        of  New  Hampshire. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  John  Clements, 
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Remarks  in  Boston  at  the  Old  North  Church  Bicentennial 
Lantern  Service.     April  18,  1975 

Bishop,  Vicar,  dear  friends: 

Two  hundred  years  ago  tonight,  two  lanterns  hung  in  the  belfry  of  this  Old 
North  Church.  Those  lanterns  signaled  patriots  on  the  other  side  of  the  Charles 
River  British  troops  were  moving  by  water.  As  Longfellow  said  in  his  poem: 
"One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea." 

Paul  Revere,  William  Dawes,  Samuel  Prescott  rode  into  the  night,  alerting 
the  colonists  the  British  were  coming.  When  day  broke,  according  to  the  diaries 
of  the  time,  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue. 

British  troops  had  crossed  the  Charles  River.  They  marched  all  night,  and 
after  a  skirmish  at  Lexington,  the  Redcoats  arrived  at  Concord.  There  a  volley 
was  fired  by  our  Minutemen,  what  Emerson  called  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  The  American  war  for  independence  had  begun. 

Tonight  we  stand  in  tribute  to  those  who  stood  for  liberty  and  for  us  two 
centuries  ago.  Tonight,  we  bow  our  heads  in  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives,  their  limbs,  their  property  for  us  during  that  historic  struggle,  because 
tonight  we  begin  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  French  historian,  wrote  of  our  beginnings:  "In 
that  land,  the  great  experiment  was  to  be  made,  by  civilized  men,  of  the  attempt 
to  construct  society  on  a  new  basis." 

Over  the  decades,  there  were  challenges  to  that  experiment.  Could  a  nation 
half-slave  and  half -free  survive  ?  Could  a  society  with  such  a  mixture  of  peoples 
and  races  and  religions  succeed  ?  Would  the  new  Nation  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  materialism  of  its  own  well-being?  The  answers  are  found  in  the  history 
of  our  land  and  our  people. 

It  is  said  that  a  national  character  is  shaped  by  the  interplay  of  inheritance, 
environment,  and  historical  experience.  Our  inheritance  is  basically  that  of 
Western  Europe.  From  the  English,  we  received  the  traditions  of  liberty,  laws, 
language,  and  customs. 

The  American  inheritance  has  been  constantly  enriched  by  people  from 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  from  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Latin  America 
and  many  other  parts  of  this  great  globe.  Over  200  years,  some  50  million  immi- 
grants have  been  absorbed  in  our  society.  Though  our  national  origins  are  not 
forgotten,  all  of  us  are  proud  to  be  simply  called  Americans. 
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Our  environment  includes  every  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  resources.  The 
American  historical  experience  has  been  brief  compared  to  many,  many  other 
nations.  We  are  the  New  World,  but  we  are  the  world's  oldest  republic. 

The  most  distinguished  characteristic  of  our  American  way  is  our  individ- 
ualism. It  is  reflected  in  our  frontier  spirit,  our  private  enterprise,  and  our  ability 
to  organize  and  to  produce.  Our  ability  to  adopt  new  ideas  and  to  adapt  them 
to  practical  purposes  is  also  strikingly  American. 

But  now  we  ask  ourselves,  how  did  we  come  to  be  where  we  are  tonight? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  American  experience.  It  teaches  us 
that  the  American  experience  has  been  more  of  reason  than  revolution,  more 
of  principles  than  passions,  and  more  of  hope  than  hostility  or  despair. 

But  our  history  is  also  one  of  paradox.  It  has  shown  us  that  reason  is  not  with- 
out its  moments  of  rebellion,  that  principles  are  not  without  passion,  and  hope 
is  not  without  its  hours  of  discouragement  and  dismay. 

It  is  well  to  recall  this  evening  that  America  was  born  of  both  promise  and 
protest — the  promise  of  religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  protest  for  representa- 
tion and  against  repression. 

Some  of  our  dreams  have  at  times  turned  to  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment, but  adversity  has  also  driven  Americans  to  greater  heights.  George  Wash- 
ington marched  from  the  anguish  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  acclaim  of  final  victory. 

Reason  and  hope  were  the  twin  lanterns  of  Washington's  life.  They  enabled 
him  to  prevail  over  the  day-to-day  doubts  and  defeats.  They  have  been  the  lamps 
that  have  lighted  the  road  of  America  toward  its  ultimate  goals — dignity  and 
self -fulfillment  and,  yes,  pride  in  country. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  reason  and  a  man  of  hope.  He  acknowledged 
the  grave  flaw  of  our  first  87  years — slavery. 

Over  110  years  ago,  the  American  Civil  War  ended  with  our  Republic  bat- 
tered and  divided.  Many  people  talked  more  of  survival  than  of  union.  One- 
half  of  the  Nation  was  on  its  knees  in  ruin.  Nearly  2  million  had  been  killed 
and  wounded.  The  war  had  uprooted  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  more. 
Its  end  was  marked  by  more  tears  than  cheers,  but  it  was  also  the  birth  of  a  new 
nation  freeing  itself  from  human  slavery. 

Just  before  the  war  ended,  on  March  4,  1865,  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  on  the  East  Portico  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  and  delivered  his  second 
inaugural  address.  He  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  and  unity  when  he  said, 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds." 
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President  Lincoln  had  relit  the  lamps  of  reason  and  the  lamps  of  hope.  He  had 
rekindled  pride  in  America. 

Over  100  years  ago,  as  the  Nation  celebrated  its  Centennial,  America  looked 
to  the  future.  Our  Nation  had  emerged  from  an  agricultural,  frontier  society 
into  the  industrial  age.  Our  towns  were  beginning  to  evolve  into  the  cities  of 
the  20th  century.  Rail  transportation  and  telegraph  were  tying  this  vast  con- 
tinent together.  When  we  celebrated  our  100th  birthday,  one  of  the  themes 
was:  "While  proud  of  what  we  have  done,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  done 
more." 

There  was  certainly  more  to  do  and  more  people  to  do  the  job.  Immigrants 
were  pouring  into  America.  They  were  welcomed  by  these  words  inscribed  on 
the  Statute  of  Liberty:  "I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door."  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Americans  made  us  a  formidable  force  in  the  world. 
That  force  was  soon  needed. 

World  War  I  saw  American  troops  fight  and  die  in  Europe  for  the  first  time. 
Many  Americans  were  disappointed  and  disillusioned  by  the  aftermath  of  the 
war.  They  found  the  causes  for  which  they  fought  unachieved.  The  American 
people  rejected  foreign  entanglements  and  withdrew  into  a  separate  existence. 
They  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

In  1941,  the  United  States  was  attacked,  and  once  more  we  went  to  war — this 
time  across  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  We  were  proud  of  this  country 
and  what  it  was  achieving  for  liberty  around  the  world. 

Yet,  still  another  time,  following  victory  over  our  enemies,  the  American 
public  was  jarred  and  disillusioned  by  the  postwar  years.  They  discovered  there 
would  be  no  real  peace.  Europe  was  divided  in  two  on  V-E  Day.  In  the  words  of 
Churchill,  "An  iron  curtain  has  descended  across  the  continent."  America  had 
become  the  stronghold  of  liberty. 

President  Truman  instituted  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  containment,  co- 
operation, and  reconstruction.  The  Marshall  Plan  moved  to  reconstruct  the 
free  world;  the  United  Nations  was  born.  But  the  cold  war  had  already  begun. 
Soon,  all  too  soon,  America  was  again  at  war  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea. 

Little  did  we  know  then  that  American  troops  would  only  a  decade  later  be 
fighting  still  another  war  in  Asia,  culminating  in  a  broken  peace  agreement  in 
Vietnam. 

In  the  200  years  of  our  existence,  it  is  not  war  and  disillusionment  which  have 
triumphed.  No,  it  is  the  American  concept  and  fulfillment  of  liberty  that  have 
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truly  revolutionized  the  world.  America  has  not  sought  the  conquest  of  territory, 
but  instead,  the  mutual  support  of  all  men  and  women  who  cherish  freedom. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  won  the  minds,  it  has  won  the  hearts 
of  this  world  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  revolutionary  who  has  ever  lived.  The 
two  lanterns  of  Old  North  Church  have  fired  a  torch  of  freedom  that  has  been 
carried  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

As  we  launch  this  Bicentennial  celebration,  we  Americans  must  remind  our- 
selves of  the  eternal  truths  by  which  we  live.  We  must  be  reinspired  by  the 
great  ideals  that  created  our  country.  We  must  renew  ourselves  as  a  people  and 
rededicate  this  Nation  to  the  principles  of  two  centuries  ago. 

We  must  revitalize  the  pride  in  America  that  has  carried  us  from  some  of  our 
darkest  hours  to  our  brightest  days.  We  must  once  again  become  masters  of  our 
own  destiny.  This  calls  for  patience,  for  understanding,  for  tolerance,  and  work 
toward  unity — unity  of  purpose,  a  unity  based  on  reason,  a  unity  based  on  hope. 

This  call  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Continental  Congress  of  200  years  ago, 
as  legendary  as  Lincoln's  legacy  of  more  than  100  years  ago,  and  as  relevant  as 
today's  call  to  Americans  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 

Perhaps  national  unity  is  an  impossible  dream.  Like  permanent  peace,  per- 
haps it  will  prove  to  be  a  never-ending  search.  But  today  we  celebrate  the  most 
impossible  dream  of  our  history,  the  survival  of  the  Government  and  the 
permanence  of  our  principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

America  and  its  principles  have  not  only  survived  but  flourished  far  beyond 
anyone's  dreams.  No  nation  in  history  has  undertaken  the  enormous  enterprises 
of  the  American  people.  No  country,  despite  our  imperfections,  has  done  more 
to  bring  economic  and  social  justice  to  its  people  and  to  the  world. 

Yet,  we  have  suffered  great  internal  turmoil  and  torment  in  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  of  the  explosive  changes  of  this  and  past  generations,  the 
American  people  have  demonstrated  a  rich  reserve  of  reason  and  of  hope. 

There  are  few  times  in  our  history  when  the  American  people  have  spoken 
with  more  eloquent  reason  and  hope  than  during  the  tribulations  and  tests  that 
our  Government  and  our  economic  system  have  endured  during  the  past  year. 
Yet,  the  American  people  have  stood  firm. 

The  Nation  has  not  been  torn  with  irresponsible  reaction.  Rather,  we  are 
blessed  with  patience,  common  sense,  and  a  willingness  to  work  things  out.  The 
American  dream  is  not  dead.  It  simply  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  economy  and  energy  and  the  environment,  in  housing,  in  transporta- 
tion, in  education  and  communication,  in  social  problems  and  social  planning, 
America  has  yet  to  realize  its  greatest  contribution  to  civilization. 
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To  do  this,  America  needs  new  ideas  and  new  efforts  from  our  people.  Each 
of  us,  of  every  color,  of  every  creed,  are  part  of  our  country  and  must  be  willing 
to  build  not  only  a  new  and  better  nation  but  new  and  greater  understanding 
and  unity  among  our  people. 

Let  us  not  only  be  a  nation  of  peace  but  let  us  foster  peace  among  all  nations. 
Let  us  not  only  believe  in  equality  but  live  it  each  day  in  our  lives.  Let  us  not 
only  feed  and  clothe  a  healthy  America  but  let  us  lend  a  hand  to  others 
struggling  for  self -fulfillment.  Let  us  seek  even  greater  knowledge  and  offer  the 
enlightenment  of  our  endeavors  to  the  educational  and  scientific  community 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  seek  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  our  people  more 
than  material  gains.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  heritage,  and  to  our  home- 
land, and  we  will  never  then  be  false  to  any  people  or  to  any  nation. 

Finally,  let  us  pray  here  in  the  Old  North  Church  tonight  that  those  who 
follow  100  years  or  200  years  from  now  may  look  back  at  us  and  say:  We  were 
a  society  which  combined  reason  with  liberty  and  hope  with  freedom. 

May  it  be  said  above  all :  We  kept  the  faith,  freedom  flourished,  liberty  lived. 
These  are  the  abiding  principles  of  our  past  and  the  greatest  promise  of  our 
future. 

Good  evening,  and  may  God  bless  you  all. 

note:    The    President   spoke    at    8:25    p.m.    at   a  were    lighted    by    Robert    Newman    Ruggles    and 

service  inaugurating  the  national  Bicentennial  cele-  Robert  Newman  Sheet,  descendants  of  Robert  New- 

bration.   In   his   opening   remarks,   he   referred   to  man,   who,   as  sexton   of  the  Old  North   Church 

Right  Rev.  John  M.  Burgess,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  in  1775,  lighted  the  two  lanterns  which  signaled  the 

Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Robert  W.  Golledge,  Vicar  movement   of   British   troops.   The   President   then 

of  the  Old  North  Church.  lighted  a  third  lantern  which  symbolized  American's 

Following  the  President's  remarks,  two  lanterns  forthcoming  third  century. 
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Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Suter.  Governor  Dukakis,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
Senator  Broo\e,  Senator  Kennedy,  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
distinguished  guests,  and  fellow  Americans: 

Two  hundred  years  ago  today,  American  Minutemen  raised  their  muskets 
at  the  Old  North  Bridge  and  answered  a  British  volley.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
called  it  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world."  The  British  were  in  full  retreat  soon 
afterwards  and  returned  to  Boston.  But  there  was  no  turning  back  for  the 
colonists — the  American  Revolution  had  begun. 
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Today,  two  centuries  later,  the  President  of  50  united  States  and  213  million 
people  stands  before  a  new  generation  of  Americans  who  have  come  to  this 
hallowed  ground. 

In  these  two  centuries,  the  United  States  has  become  a  world  power.  From 
a  newborn  nation  with  a  few  ships,  American  seapower  now  ranges  to  the  most 
distant  shores.  From  a  militia  of  raw  recruits,  the  American  military  stands  on 
the  frontlines  of  the  free  world.  Our  fliers  and  our  planes  eclipse  one  another 
in  power  and  in  speed  with  each  succeeding  new  breed  of  airmen  and  aircraft. 

From  a  nation  virtually  alone,  America  is  now  allied  with  many  free  worlds 
[nations]  in  common  defense.  The  concepts  of  isolationism  and  "Fortress 
America"  no  longer  represent  either  the  reasoning  or  the  role  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

World  leadership  was  thrust  upon  America,  and  we  have  assumed  it.  In 
accepting  that  role,  the  United  States  has  assumed  responsibility  from  which  it 
cannot  and  will  not  retreat.  Free  nations  need  the  United  States,  and  we  need 
free  nations.  Neither  can  go  it  alone. 

There  are  some  in  the  world  who  still  believe  that  force  and  the  threat  of 
force  are  the  major  instruments  of  national  and  international  policy.  They 
believe  that  military  supremacy  over  others  is  [the]  logical  and  legitimate 
[end]  of  their  revolutionary  doctrines.  Such  aims  have  left  a  trail  of  tyranny, 
broken  promises,  and  falsehood. 

Tyranny  by  any  other  name  is  still  tyranny.  Broken  promises  in  any  other 
language  are  still  promises  unkept.  And  falsehood  by  any  other  description  is 
still  a  lie. 

This  is  not  the  rhetoric  of  the  past.  It  is  reason  about  the  present  because 
history  keeps  repeating  itself.  Force  as  an  instrument  of  national  and  inter- 
national policy  continues  to  be  a  major  instrument  of  change  in  the  world. 
Reasonable  societies  and  reasonable  people  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  recon- 
cile all  threats  to  peace.  Now  is  a  time  for  reconciliation,  not  recrimination.  It  is 
a  time  of  reconstruction,  not  rancor. 

The  world  is  witnessing  revolutionary  technological,  economic,  and  social 
change — a  massive  and  rapid  breaking  of  barriers. 

We,  all  men  and  women  of  all  lands,  must  master  this  change.  We  must 
make  this  revolution  an  evolution — to  make  and  accept  change  with  greater 
order  and  greater  restraint. 

How  can  we  achieve,  how  can  we  accomplish  this  evolution  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  call  upon  material  resources.  No  material  resources  are  sufficient  to  themselves 
to  inspire  the  continued  confidence  of  men  in  reasonable  change.  We  must 
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summon  higher,  greaer  values  as  we  proceed.  These  higher  values  are  found 
in  the  principles  of  this  Republic,  forged  by  our  forefathers  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  of  change  in  the  light  of  American  principles,  and 
he  said,  "Nothing,  then,  is  unchangeable  but  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man."  Jefferson  accepted  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events, 
but  he  rejected  any  fundamental  change  in  the  principles  of  our  Republic,  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man. 

Often,  change  is  healthy  for  a  people  and  a  nation.  That  is  why  America  has 
always  been  a  land  of  new  horizons  and  new  hopes.  Free  choice,  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  represents  the  American  philosophy  of  change. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  sacred  rights,  not  to  be  given 
or  not  to  be  taken  by  shifting  winds  or  changing  moods.  It  is  important  to 
recall  these  truths,  because  the  men  and  women  of  America  must  renew  that 
faith,  their  courage,  and  their  confidence.  Our  belief,  our  commitment  to 
human  rights,  to  human  liberties,  must  also  represent  belief  and  commitment 
to  ourselves. 

It  is  a  time  to  place  the  hand  of  healing  on  the  heart  of  America — not  division 
and  not  blame.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  finest  tribute  that  may  ever  be 
paid  this  Nation  and  this  people  is  that  we  provided  a  home  for  freedom. 

Freedom  was  nourished  in  American  soil  because  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  flourished  in  our  land.  These  principles,  when 
enunciated  200  years  ago,  were  a  dream,  not  a  reality.  Today,  they  are  real. 
Equality  has  matured  in  America.  Our  inalienable  rights  have  become  even 
more  sacred.  There  is  no  government  in  our  land  without  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Many  other  lands  have  freely  accepted  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  fashioned  their  own  independent  republics. 
It  is  these  principles,  freely  taken  and  freely  shared,  that  have  revolutionized  the 
world.  The  volley  fired  here  at  Concord  two  centuries  ago,  "the  shot  heard 
round  the  world,"  still  echoes  today  on  this  anniversary. 

One  hundred  years  from  now,  a  new  generation  of  Americans  will  come  here 
to  rededicate  this  Nation  and  renew  the  spirit  of  our  people  in  the  principles  that 
inspire  us  on  this  occasion.  Let  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  came  to  Concord 
today  reaffirmed  these  final  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "We 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:54  a.m.  at  Patriots  Ramsbotham,   British   Ambassador   to   the   United 

Day  ceremonies  at  the  bridge.  He  was  introduced  by  States,    laid    a    wreath    on    the    graves    of    British 

Philip   Suter,   chairman  of  the  Town  of  Concord  soldiers   buried    at   Concord.    The    President   then 

Board  of  Selectmen.  placed   a   wreath   at   the   base   of   the   Minutemen 

Following    the    President's    remarks,    Sir    Peter  Statue. 
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Mr.  Kenney,  Senators  Broo\e  and  Kennedy,  my  former  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  of  my  dear  and  finest  friends,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  McCormic\,  and  of  course,  one  of  your  fine  former  Governors,  John 
Volpe,  other  public  officials,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  thank  all  of  the  wonderful  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  experience  that  I  have  had  since 
flying  from  one  of  your  sister  States,  New  Hampshire,  last  night  to  Massachusetts. 

The  inspirational  opportunity  at  the  Old  North  Church  last  night  and  the 
tremendous  experience  and  inspirational  opportunity  today,  first  in  Concord 
and  now  in  Lexington,  gives  to  me  a  new  feeling  and  a  new  strength  about  our 
country. 

I  thank  all  of  you  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  inaugurating  our 
Bicentennial  in  such  a  wonderful  way.  You  have  given  to  the  rest  of  America  the 
guidance  and  the  inspiration  to  make  our  Bicentennial  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Now,  I  have  read  and  kind  of  memorized  what  took  place  here  in  Lexington, 
but  all  of  you  know  it  much,  much  better  than  I,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it  on  this 
occasion.  It  means  much  to  you,  but  it  means  much  to  America,  what  transpired 
and  took  place  200  years  ago  right  here  in  Lexington. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  not  only  look  back  at  what  sacrifices  were  made,  what 
efforts  were  made,  [but]  what  progress  has  been  made.  And  in  200  years,  we 
have  gone  from  13  poor,  struggling  colonies  of  some  3  million  people,  divided 
in  part  but  united  in  other  ways. 

We  were  poor  economically.  We  had  problems  of  unbelievable  proportions, 
but  that  fundamental  spirit  existed  here  200  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  and 
blossomed  and  flourished,  not  only  with  those  who  were  here  but  those  who 
have  come  to  the  shores  since  that  time. 

We  should  be  proud  of  this  two  centuries  of  effort  and  accomplishment. 
But  what  is  even  more  important,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  we  can  do  in  the 
next  100  years  and  the  next  100  years. 
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We  have  inherited  a  great  tradition,  but  it  is  our  job — older  and  younger 
people  joining  together — to  see  to  it  that  when  our  ancestors  meet  here  100 
years  from  now,  they  can  say  that  what  was  done  here  on  this  date  was  the 
kickoff  for  a  new  century  of  unity,  progress  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

We  have  had  some  difficult  times.  It  was  said  we  have  problems  domestically, 
and  we  do  have  problems  internationally.  But  I  am  convinced  if  we  join  to- 
gether, those  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  those  from  my  State 
of  Michigan,  and  the  millions  and  millions  around  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  around  the  world,  if  we  join  in  unity  in  the  next  100  years,  then  we  will  have 
done  our  part  in  tribute  to  those  that  preceded  us  in  the  previous  200  years. 

I  thank  you  again  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  Senator  Kennedy.  I  thank  your  Governor.  I  thank  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  thank  you  all  for  the  superb  accomplishments  in  making  our  Bicentennial 
the  meaningful  program  that  it  must  be  if  we  pay  tribute  in  the  right  way  and 
move  forward  in  the  best  way. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:43  a.m.  at  Patriots       Allen  F.  Kenney,  chairman  of  the  Town  of  Lex- 
Day  ceremonies  on  the  green.  He  was  introduced  by       ington  Board  of  Selectmen. 
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of  Zambia.     April  19,  1975 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Kaunda,  Kaweche  Kaunda,  distinguished  guests: 

Let  me  say  that  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  are  extremely  delighted  to  have  you,  Mr. 
President,  your  family,  and  your  distinguished  guests  with  us  here  this  evening. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  talk  to  your  lovely  wife  and  to  know  of 
your  delightful  family.  And  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  we  extend  and 
wish  to  you  our  very,  very  best. 

Your  visit  to  Washington  is  a  mark  of  friendship  that  has  existed  between  our 
two  nations  since  Zambia  gained  her  independence  in  1964. 

America  knows  and  respects  you,  Mr.  President,  but  also  I  should  say  we 
know  that  in  the  modern  history  of  Zambia  and  the  history  of  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
they  are  inseparable.  Your  moral  and  intellectual  leadership  guided  your  coun- 
try to  independence,  and  for  that  we  praise  you. 

Your  leadership  has  made  your  young  nation  an  example  of  respect  and 
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admiration  throughout  the  world.  The  American  people  join  me  in  saluting 
you  for  your  accomplishments,  your  dedication,  and  your  wisdom  in  a  con- 
troversial and  difficult  world.  We  ask  that  you  convey  to  your  people  in  Zambia 
our  admiration  for  them  and  for  you  and  our  greetings. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  following  developments  in  southern  Africa  with 
great,  great  interest.  For  many  years  the  United  States  has  supported  self-deter- 
mination for  the  peoples  of  that  area,  and  we  continue  to  do  so  today. 

We  view  the  coming  independence  of  Mozambique,  Angola,  and  the  island 
territories  with  great  satisfaction,  just  as  we  viewed  the  independence  of  Guinea- 
Bissau  just  last  year. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  America  stands  ready  to  help  the  emerging  coun- 
tries, the  emerging  nations,  and  to  provide  what  assistance  we  can.  And  we 
know,  Mr.  President,  that  these  new  states  will  continue  to  look  to  you  for 
wise,  wise  counsel  as  they  build  to  nationhood  in  the  future. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  southern  Africa.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
President,  we  welcome  your  commitment  to  change  through  peaceful  negotia- 
tions and  understanding  between  the  parties  concerned,  rather  than  through 
recourse  to  violence. 

We  deeply  believe  that  patient  diplomacy  will  bear  great  fruit,  and  we  promise 
our  continued  efforts  and  our  support  as  you  seek,  with  others,  to  resolve  these 
problems  at  the  conference  table. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  April  10  speech  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people,  I  noted  that  America  is  developing  a  closer  relationship  with  nations 
of  Africa,  and  I  said  that  Africans  must  know  that  America  is  a  true  and  con- 
cerned friend,  reliable  both  in  word  as  well  as  in  deed. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  coming  so  soon  after  that  occasion,  is  most  timely 
for  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  you  will  take  back  to  your  countrymen  and  to  all 
Africans  our  renewed  pledge  of  friendship. 

Our  wide-ranging  discussions,  Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  after  my  return 
from  some  of  our  historic  celebrations  of  our  200th,  or  Bicentennial  anniversary 
covered  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern,  and  it  confirmed  the  relation- 
ship between  your  country  and  my  country. 

There  is,  however,  one  area,  Mr.  President,  of  mutual  interest  which  we 
tacitly  did  not  discuss.  I  have  since  found,  tonight,  from  your  lovely  wife,  that 
we  have  a  close  and  intimate  interest  in  a  special  area.  I  understand  that  you 
do  enjoy  playing  golf.  [Laughter"] 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  our  common  problems,  nationally,  interna- 
tionally, bilaterally,  on  some  occasion  in  the  future  can  best  be  resolved  by  a 
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little  competition  on  the  links.  [Laughter]  I  intend  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  see  if  our  friendship  can't  be  broadened  by  such  an  experience. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  your  lovely  wife  and  your  son  and 
your  colleagues  here  this  evening,  let  me  propose  a  toast  to  you,  to  the  Republic 
of  Zambia,  and  to  the  continuing  excellent  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  your  Republic  and  to  your  wonderful  people. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  President 
Kaunda  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.    President,    Mrs.    Ford,    brothers   and   sisters: 

I  first  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  inviting  me  to  visit  Washington,  D.C. 
I  also  thank  you,  the  Government,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  their  warm  welcome 
and  the  kind  hospitality  given  to  my  wife  and  I 
and  the  entire  Zambian  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  happy  to  be  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  a  very  brief  visit,  but  since  we  come  for 
specific  objectives,  it  is  not  the  duration  that  matters, 
but  the  results. 

So  far,  we  have  done  a  lot.  We  find  we  have  a  lot 
in  common  on  vital  issues  affecting  mankind.  Our 
discussions  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  cordiality. 

This  spirit,  coupled  by  the  definition  of  areas  of 
urgent  action,  should  move  the  U.S.  and  Africa 
closer  towards  the  attainment  of  our  common 
objectives. 

We  come,  Mr.  President,  to  America  with  a  clear 
purpose.  We  simply  want  to  be  understood.  We  seek 
American  understanding  of  Africa's  objectives  and 
America's  fullest  support  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 

The  relations  between  Zambia  and  the  United 
States  cause  me  no  concern,  because  they  are 
cordial,  although  there  is  room  for  improvement 
through  more  sound  cooperation. 

What  gives  Zambia  and  Africa  great  cause  for 
concern  is,  Mr.  President,  America's  policy  towards 
Africa — or  is  it  the  lack  of  it,  which,  of  course,  can 
mean  the  same  thing. 

I  have  not  worked  at  the  U.N.,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  at  the  U.N.  sometimes  there  are  tricks  in 
which  an  abstention  in  a  vote  can  be  a  vote  for  or 
against. 

A  no-policy  position  may  not  be  a  neutral  posi- 
tion indicative  of  a  passive  posture,  but  a  de- 
liberate act  of  policy  to  support  the  status  quo  or  to 
influence  events  in  one  direction  or  the  other  at  a 
particular  time. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  been  most  anxious,  Mr. 
President,  about  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
United  States  participation  in  building  conditions 
for  genuine  peace,  based  on  human  equality,  human 


dignity,  freedom  and  justice  for  all — for  all,  par- 
ticularly in  southern  Africa. 

You  will  forgive  us,  Mr.  President,  for  our  candor 
if  we  reaffirmed  on  this  occasion  our  dismay  at  the 
fact  that  America  has  not  fulfilled  our  expectations. 
Our  dismay  arises  from  a  number  of  factors. 

We  are  agreed  that  peace  is  central,  that  peace  is 
central  to  all  human  endeavors.  Our  struggle  for 
independence  was  designed  to  build  peace,  and 
thank  God,  our  people  have  enjoyed  internal  peace. 

We  are  agreed,  Mr.  President,  that  we  must  help 
strengthen  peace  wherever  it  is  threatened.  There 
has  been  no  peace  in  southern  Africa  for  a  very 
long  time,  a  very  long  time  indeed,  even  if  there 
was  no  war  as  such. 

The  absence  of  war  does  not  necessarily  mean 
peace.  Peace,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  dear 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  something  much  deeper, 
much  deeper  than  that. 

The  threat  of  escalation  of  violence  is  now  real. 
It  is  our  duty  to  avoid  such  an  escalation.  We  want 
to  build  peace  in  the  place  of  violence,  racial  har- 
mony in  place  of  disharmony,  prosperity  in  place  of 
economic  stagnation,  security  in  place  of  insecurity 
now  dogging  every  family  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  to  build  genuine  peace  in  southern 
Africa,  we  must  recognize  with  honesty  the  root 
causes  of  the  existing  conflict. 

First,  colonialism  in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia — the 
existence  of  a  rebel  regime  in  Rhodesia  has  since 
compounded  that  problem.  Second,  apartheid  and 
racial  domination  in  South  Africa. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  catalytic 
factors  have  given  strength  to  these  forces  of  evil. 

External  economic  and  strategic  interests  have 
flourished  in  colonial  and  apartheid  regimes. 
Realism  and  moral  conscience  dictate  that  those  who 
believe  in  peace  must  join  hands  in  promoting  con- 
ditions for  peace.  We  cannot  declare  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  yet  strengthen  forces  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  that  peace. 

The  era  of  colonialism  has  ended.  Apartheid  can- 
not endure  the  test  of  time.  Our  obligation  is  that 
these  evil  systems  end  peacefully — peacefully. 

To  achieve  our  aim,  we  need  America's  total  com- 
mitment, total  commitment  to  action  consistent  with 
that  aim.  So  far,  American  policy,  let  alone  action, 
has  been  low-keyed.  This  has  given  psychological 
comfort  to  the  forces  of  evil. 
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We  become,  Mr.  President,  even  more  dismayed 
when  the  current  posture  of  America  towards  Africa 
is  set  against  the  background  of  historical  perform- 
ance in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 

We  cannot  but  recall  that  America  did  not  wait 
for  and  march  in  step  with  the  colonial  powers,  but 
rather  boldly,  boldly  marched  ahead  with  the 
colonial  peoples  in  their  struggles  to  fulfill  their 
aspirations;  an  America  undaunted  by  the  strong 
forces  of  reaction  against  the  wind  of  change, 
whose  nationals  helped  teach  the  colonial  settlers 
about  the  evils  of  racial  discrimination;  an  America 
whose  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  Soapy 
Williams,1  could  be  slapped  in  the  face  by  a  white 
reactionary  on  our  soil  and  yet,  undaunted,  still 
smile,  still  stand  by  American  principles  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  national  independence  based  on 
majority  rule. 

Yes,  the  reactionaries  hated  Americans  for  spoiling 
the  natives — as  they  would  say — for  helping  to 
dismantle  colonialism. 

Now,  we  ask  and  wonder,  what  has  happened 
throughout  America?  Have  the  principles  changed? 
The  aspirations  of  the  oppressed  have  not  changed, 
have  not  changed  at  all.  In  desperation,  their  anger 
has  exploded  their  patience.  Their  resolve  to  fight,  if 
peaceful  negotiations  are  impossible,  is  borne  out  by 
history. 

So,  their  struggle  has  now  received  the  baptism 
of  fire;  victories  in  Mozambique  and  Angola  have 
given  them  added  inspiration.  Africa  has  no  rea- 
son— no  reason  at  all — not  to  support  the  liberation 
movements. 

Can  America  still  end  only  with  declarations  of 
support  for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  racial 
justice?  This,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  would  not  be 
enough. 

Southern  Africa  is  poised  for  a  dangerous  armed 
conflict.  Peace  is  at  stake.  The  conflict  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  can  be  averted,  but  I  submit- 
again,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  much  time. 
Urgent  action  is  required. 

At  this  time,  America  cannot  realistically  wait  and 
see  what  administering  powers  will  do  or  to  pledge 
to  support  their  efforts  when  none  are  in  plan. 
America  must  heed  the  call  of  the  oppressed. 

America,  once  an  apostle  in  decolonization,  must 
not  be  a  mere  disciple  of  those  which  promise  but 
never  perform  and  thus  give  strength  to  evils  of 
colonialism  and  apartheid. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  must  end  the  era  of  inertia 
in  Rhodesia  and  in  Namibia  and  vigorously  work 
for  ending  apartheid.  America  must  now  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  democratic  revolution  in  southern 
Africa.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  make  this 
appeal.  It  is  Africa's  constant  plea. 


1 G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs  1961-66. 


Now,  Africa  has  taken  an  unequivocal  stand  on 
decolonization.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  a  war  to 
win  freedom  and  full  national  independence  in 
southern  Africa.  Africa  wants  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives by  peaceful  means — that  is,  through 
negotiations. 

Our  declaration  to  give  high  priority  to  peaceful 
methods  to  resolve  the  current  crisis  is  a  conscious 
decision — a  conscious  decision.  We  feel  it  to  be  our 
moral  duty  to  avoid  bloodshed  where  we  can. 

We  are  determined  to  fulfill  this  obligation  but, 
Mr.  President,  not  at  any  price — not  at  any  price; 
not  at  the  price  of  freedom  and  justice.  There  we 
say  no.  No. 

Africa  has  made  it  clear  that  if  the  road  to 
peaceful  change  is  closed  by  the  stone  walls  of  racial 
bigotry  and  the  force  of  arms  by  minority  regimes, 
then  we  are  equally  duty-bound  to  take  the  in- 
escapable alternative. 

The  oppressed  people  have  a  right  to  answer  force 
with  force,  and  Africa  and  all  her  friends  in  the 
world  will  support  them. 

Liberation  movements  fought  fascist  Portugal. 
We  supported  them.  They  won,  they  won.  Now  we 
must  turn  to  Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 

Can  America  stand  and  be  counted  in  imple- 
menting the  Dar  es  Salaam  strategy  adopted  by 
Africa?  In  Dar  es  Salaam  early  this  month,  Mr. 
President,  Africa  reaffirmed  its  commitment,  its 
commitment  to  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
southern  Africa  as  a  first  priority. 

Our  strategy  opens  even  new  doors  to  peaceful 
change,  if  those  caught  up  in  the  crisis  seek  an 
honorable  exit.  Here  is  a  chance  in  a  century  to 
achieve  peace  based  on  human  equality  and  human 
dignity  without  further  violence. 

We  call  upon  America  to  support  our  efforts  in 
achieving  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia 
immediately  and  the  ending  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  If  we  are  committed  to  peace,  then  let  us 
join  hands  in  building  peace  by  removing  factors 
underlying  the  current  crisis. 

If  the  oppressed  peoples  fail  to  achieve  these 
noble  ends  by  peaceful  means,  we  call  upon  Amer- 
ica not  to  give  any  support  to  the  oppressors.  Even 
now  we  call  upon  America  to  desist  from  direct 
and  indirect  support  to  minority  regimes,  for  this 
puts  America  in  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
Africa;  that  is,  peace  deeply  rooted,  deeply  rooted  in 
human  dignity  and  equality  and  freedom  without 
discrimination. 

We  have  recently  demonstrated,  Mr.  President, 
our  readiness  to  make  peaceful  change  possible  in 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  We  are  equally  com- 
mitted to  assist  the  oppressed  if  they  should  con- 
vince us  that  the  road  to  peaceful  change  is  closed 
and  armed  struggle  is  the  only  alternative. 

The  rebels  in  Rhodesia,  assisted  by  South  African 
troops,  have  committed  some  of  the  worst  atrocities 
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on  the  continent.  Africa  cannot  allow  them  to 
continue,  and  we  urge  America  not  to  allow  them 
to  continue. 

Victory  for  the  majority  is  a  matter  of  time,  a 
matter  of  time.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  it  as  pain- 
less as  possible  to  those  who  have  dominated  their 
fellow  men  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  wish  America  to  understand  our 
aims  and  objectives.  We  are  not  fighting  whites.  We 
are  fighting  an  evil  and  brutal  system.  On  this 
there  must  be  no  compromise,  none  at  all. 

America  should  also  understand  our  strategy.  We 
want  to  achieve  our  objectives  by  peaceful  methods 
first  and  foremost.  Africa  is  ready  to  try  this  ap- 
proach with  patience  and  exhaust  all  possible  tactics, 
for  peace  is  too  precious,  is  too  precious  for  all  of 
us.  But  our  patience  and  the  patience  of  the  op- 
pressed has  its  limits. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  only  for  a  short  time. 
We  have  no  other  mission  except  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  the  visit  to  put  Africa's  stand  clearly. 
We  want  to  avoid  confrontation,  but  let  us  not  be 
pushed. 


Once  again,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
and  my  compatriots  and,  indeed,  on  my  own  be- 
half, I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  all  our  colleagues, 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  this  warm  welcome  and 
hospitality. 

This  is  indeed  a  memorable  visit,  memorable 
because  it  has  been  fruitful,  and  it  coincides  with 
the  launching  only  yesterday  of  your  Bicentennial 
celebrations.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  their  tremendous  achievements 
since  independence,  which  have  justified  the  anti- 
colonialist  struggle  of  their  Founding  Fathers. 

Finally,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  inviting  you, 
Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Zambia.  We  will  be  happy  to  receive  you  in  our 
country  at  any  time  convenient  to  you. 

And  may  I  say,  sir,  at  that  time  I  might  answer 
the  challenge  of  playing  golf.  [Laughter] 

I  now  invite  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  join  me 
and  my  wife  and  my  colleagues  in  this  toast  to  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  bilateral  relations. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Budget 
Rescissions  and  Deferrals.     April  21,  1975 

[Dated  April  18, 1975.    Released  April  21, 1975] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  report  four  new  proposed  rescissions  and  six  new  deferrals  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
In  addition,  I  am  transmitting  two  supplementary  reports  which  revise  deferral 
reports  made  to  the  Congress  in  previous  special  messages. 

Five  of  the  reports  contained  herein  are  withholdings  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  funds  authorized  under  the  Continuing  Resolution  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Resolution  of  two  of  these  items  might  be 
better  served  by  action  upon  the  Administration's  appropriation  request  for 
health  planning  and  emergency  school  aid  in  the  Second  1975  Supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  items  I  am  submitting  in  this  special  message,  along  with  other  actions 
I  have  already  proposed,  provide  a  means  of  restraining  budget  outlays  and 
thereby  can  help  hold  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  deficit  within  reasonable 
bounds.  When  I  signed  the  tax  reduction  bill  on  March  29, 1975, 1  noted  that  the 
estimated  1976  deficit  had  reached  about  $60  billion  and  was  threatening  to  go 
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as  high  as  $100  billion.  Such  an  enormous  deficit  could  generate  another  in- 
flationary spiral  and  might  well  choke  off  any  economic  recovery.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  every  attempt  to  add  to  the  deficit. 
The  details  of  the  rescission  and  deferral  reports  are  attached. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
April  18, 1975. 

note:  The  attachments  detailing  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
April  25, 1975  (40  FR  18331). 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Budget 
Rescissions  and  Deferrals.     April  21,  1975 

[Dated  April  18, 1975.    Released  April  21, 1975] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344),  I  am  transmitting  nine  supplementary  reports 
that  revise  deferral  reports  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1974.  I  am  also 
transmitting  herewith  reports  on  one  new  rescission  and  two  new  deferrals  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

April  18, 1975. 

note:  The  attachments  detailing  the  rescissions   and  deferrals   are  printed  in   the  Federal   Register  of 
April  25, 1975  (40  FR  18358). 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  John  E.  Robson  as  Chairman 

of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.     April  21,  1975 

Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Members  of  Congress,  distinguished  guests: 
It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the  swearing  in  of 

John  Robson  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  American  commercial  airline  industry  is  one  of  the 
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very  best.  It  has  got  fine  people  running  it,  managing  it.  It  has  got  outstanding 
equipment  and  fine  employees.  It  performs,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  useful  func- 
tion, a  very  vital  part  of  our  transportation  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  as  we  try  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  com- 
mercial airline  service  in  this  country  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  we  do  have  to 
have  an  organization  such  as  the  CAB  to  look  after  such  mundane  matters  as 
fares,  routes,  competition,  and  of  course,  the  CAB  must  not  neglect  the  environ- 
ment, energy,  and  a  raft  of  other  important  matters  that  are  in  the  public  interest. 

In  John  Robson  I  think  we  will  have  a  Chairman  who  will  do  an  outstanding 
job.  His  experience  in  the  field  of  transportation  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was  first  established,  first  as  General  Counsel 
and  secondly  as  Under  Secretary,  an  outstanding  lawyer,  a  person  who  has  had 
experience  in  Government  as  well  as  in  private  practice. 

John,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  to 
participate  in  your  swearing  in,  and  at  this  point,  may  I  ask  Justice  Rehnquist  to 
actually  perform  the  function  of  making  you  a  member,  first,  and  following  that, 
I  will  designate  you  officially  as  Chairman  of  the  CAB. 

[At  this  point,  William  H.  Rehnquist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office.  Following  remarks  by  Mr.  Robson,  the  President  resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you  all  for  coming.  We  are  very  grateful.  I  see  around  here  a  good 
many  old  friends.  And  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  I  am  sure  this  occasion  will  be  one 
that  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  as  far  as  the  CAB  is  concerned. 

Congratulations  again,  John. 

note:   The  President   spoke   at   5:04    p.m.   in   the       Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.   Mr.   Robson's        11,  p.  414). 
response  to  the  President's  remarks  is  printed  in  the 
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Interview  With  Walter  Cronkite,  Eric  Sevareid,  and 
Bob  Schieffer  of  CBS  News.     April  21,  1975 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Good  evening,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Good  evening,  Walter. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  this  evening 
here  from  the  Rose  [Blue]  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  President.  I  am  looking  forward  to  it. 
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U.S.  Marines  in  the  South  Pacific 

[1.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  just  this  moment  as  we  came  on  the  air, 
I  was  surprised  over  this  little  machine  here  that  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  International  are  reporting  from  Honolulu  that  a  large  number 
of  battle-equipped  Marines,  800  or  so,  have  left  Hawaii  by  air  on  chartered  air- 
craft. Can  you  tell  us  what  their  destination  is  and  what's  up  ? 

The  President.  Well,  that  is  part  of  a  movement  to  strengthen,  or  to  bring  up 
to  strength,  the  Marine  detachment  in  that  area  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
military  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  we  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
it  was  wise  to  bring  the  Marine  group  in  that  area  of  the  world — the  South 
Pacific — up  to  strength. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Can  you  tell  us  where  they  are  going,  sir  ? 

The  President.  Well,  they're  going — I  don't  think  I  should  be  any  more 
definitive  than  that. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  They  are  not  going  directly  to  Saigon  are  they  ? 

The  President.  No,  they  are  not. 


Vietnam  Conflict 

[2.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Now  that  President  Thieu  has  resigned,  which  was  the 
big  news  of  this  morning,  of  course,  are  we  involved  in  or  are  we  acting  as 
intermediary  in  any  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  out  there  ? 

The  President.  We  are  exploring  with  a  number  of  governments  nego- 
tiating opportunities.  But  in  this  very  rapid  change,  with  President  Thieu 
stepping  down,  there  really  hasn't  been  an  opportunity  for  us  to  make  contact 
with  a  new  government.  And  the  net  result  is  we  are  planning  to  explore  with 
them,  and  with  other  governments  in  that  area  or  connected  with  that  area,  so 
that  we  don't  miss  any  opportunity  to  try  and  get  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  own  estimate  of  the  situation 
now  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  Hanoi  people  want  to  negotiate  the  turnover  of 
the  city,  a  peaceful  turnover,  or  just  drive  ahead  ? 

The  President.  Eric,  I  wish  I  knew.  I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  absolutely 
certain,  except  the  North  Vietnamese  themselves. 

You  get  the  impression  that  in  the  last  few  days  they  were  anxious  to  move 
in  very  quickly  for  a  quick  takeover.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  last  12,  24 
hours,  there  seems  to  be  a  slowdown.  It  is  not  certain  from  what  we  see,  just 
what  their  tactic  will  be.  We  naturally  hope  that  there  is  a  period  when  the 
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fighting  will  cease  or  the  military  activity  will  become  less  intense  so  that 
negotiations  might  be  undertaken  or  even  a  cease-fire  achieved. 

But  it  is  so  fluid  right  now,  I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  certain  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Are  they  communicating  with  our  Government  through  third 
parties  or  otherwise  ? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  communications  with  other  governments.  I 
can't  tell  you  whether  the  North  Vietnamese  are  communicating  with  them  or 
not.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  President  Thieu,  when  he  stepped  down,  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  was  American  pressure.  What  was  our  role  in  his  resignation  ? 

The  President.  Our  Government  made  no  direct  request  that  President 
Thieu  step  down.  There  was  no  pressure  by  me  or  anyone  in  Washington  in 
that  regard. 

There  may  have  been  some  on  the  scene  in  Saigon  who  may  have  talked  to 
President  Thieu.  But  there  was  no  pressure  from  here  to  force  President  Thieu 
to  step  down,  and  he  made,  I  am  sure,  the  final  decision  all  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  surely  our  representatives  there  would  not  speak  without 
your  authority  on  this  matter  ? 

The  President.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  how  you  phrase  it.  We  never  asked 
anybody  to  ask  him  to  step  down.  There  were  discussions  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  or  shouldn't,  but  there  was  no  direct  request  from  me  for  him  to 
relinquish  his  role  as  the  head  of  state. 

After  all,  he  was  an  elected  President.  He  was  the  head  of  that  government, 
properly  chosen,  so  his  decision,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  made  totally  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  on  the  evacuation,  you  have  expressed  hope 
that  something  could  be  arranged  so  tens  of  thousands  of  loyal  South  Viet- 
namese could  be  brought  out  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  something  like  that  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese oppose  it  or  if  the  Vietcong  are  not  willing  to  go  along  with  it?  Are 
any  kind  of  negotiations  underway  now  to  try  to  set  up  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  like  that? 

The  President.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  make  a 
military  effort,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  do  so  unless  we  moved  in  sub- 
stantial U.S.  military  personnel  to  protect  the  evacuation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  should  make  it  difficult,  in  their 
disappointment  that  our  support  hadn't  been  as  much  as  they  thought  it  should 
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be,  their  involvement  would  make  it  virtually  impossible — again,  without  a 
sizable  U.S.  military  commitment.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  want  a  cease- 
fire. That  is  why  we  want  the  military  operation  stopped  so  that  we  can  cer- 
tainly get  all  the  Americans  out  without  any  trouble  and,  hopefully,  those 
South  Vietnamese  that  we  feel  a  special  obligation  to. 

But  at  the  moment,  it  does  not  appear  that  that  is  possible.  We  intend  to  keep 
working  on  it  because  we  feel  it  is  the  humane  and  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  What  if  it  is  not  possible?  Then  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  ask 
the  Congress  to  let  you  send  those  troops  in  there,  American  troops  to  protect 
the  withdrawal  ?  Do  you  send  them  in  without  Congressional  approval  ?  What 
do  you  do  next? 

The  President.  As  you  know,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  clarify  my  au- 
thority as  President  to  send  American  troops  in  to  bring  about  the  evacuation  of 
friendly  South  Vietnamese  or  South  Vietnamese  that  we  have  an  obligation  to, 
or  at  least  I  think  we  do. 

There  is  no  problem  in  sending  U.S.  military  personnel  in  to  South  Vietnam 
to  evacuate  Americans.  That  is  permitted  under  the  War  Powers  Act,  providing 
we  give  adequate  prenotification  to  the  Congress. 

That  is  what  we  did  in  the  case  of  Phnom  Penh  in  our  personnel  there.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  sizable  evacuation  of  South  Vietnamese,  I  would  think 
the  Congress  ought  to  clarify  the  law  and  give  me  specific  authority.  Whether 
they  will  or  not,  I  can't  tell  you  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Now,  if  you  do  send  them  in  and  if  Congress  gives  you  the 
authority,  they  will  have  to  have  air  power.  It  will  have  to  be  a  sizable  commit- 
ment. They  will  almost  have  to  have  just  an  open-ended  authority  in  order  to 
protect  themselves.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  for,  isn't  it  ? 

The  President.  Unless  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  a  cease-fire,  and  then  the  evacuation  of  those  South  Vietnamese  could  be 
done  very  easily. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  military  conflict  still  going  on,  or  if  either  one  side  or  the 
other  shows  displeasure  about  this,  and  if  we  decided  to  do  it — there  are  a 
number  of  "ifs"  in  that— yes,  there  would  have  to  be  some  fairly  sizable  U.S.,  on 
a  short-term,  very  precise,  military  involvement,  not  on  a  broad  scale,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  when  did  you  last  talk  to  President  Thieu  ? 

The  President.  I  have  not  personally  talked  to  President  Thieu  since  I  be- 
came President.  I  have  had  a  number  of  exchanges  of  correspondence  with  him, 
but  the  last  time  I  talked  to  him  was  when  he  was  in  the  United  States  and  I  was 
minority  leader,  and  that  was  roughly  2  years  ago,  as  I  recollect. 
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Mr.  Cronkite.  Gracious,  we  have  this  hotline  with  a  potential  great  power 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  with  an  ally  who  is  in  dire  straits  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  communication  between  the  Presidents.  It  seems  strange. 

The  President.  Well,  there  is  very  good  communication  between  myself, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  and  our  Ambassador  there.  So,  there  is  no  lack  of 
communication,  in  and  through  proper  channels.  I  don't  think  it  is  essential 
in  this  situation  that  there  be  a  direct  communication  between  myself  and 
former  President  Thieu. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Might  it  help  solve  some  of  the  misunderstandings  if  you 
had  talked  directly  to  him? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  had  communications  back  and 
forth,  both  by  message  as  well  as  by  correspondence.  I  think  we  understood  one 
another.  I  think  some  of  his  comments  were  more  directed  at  our  Government 
as  a  whole  than  directed  at  me  personally. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  one  of  his  comments  was  that  the  United  States 
had  led  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  their  deaths.  Do  you  have  any  specific 
reply  to  that  one? 

The  President.  Well,  there  were  some  public  and  corresponding  private 
commitments  made  in  1972-1973  where  I  think  that  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam  could  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  did,  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  do  two  things:  one,  replace  military  hardware  on  a  one- 
f  or-one  basis,  keep  his  military  strength  sufficiently  high  so  that  he  could  meet 
any  of  the  challenges  of  the  North;  and  in  addition,  there  was  a  commitment 
that  we  as  a  nation  would  try  to  enforce  the  agreements  that  were  signed  in 
Paris  in  January  1973. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  Congress  in  August  of  1973  removed  the  latter,  took 
away  from  the  President  the  power  to  move  in  a  military  way  to  enforce  the 
agreements  that  were  signed  in  Paris. 

So,  we  were  left  then  only  with  the  other  commitment,  and  unfortunately, 
the  replacement  of  military  hardware  was  not  lived  up  to.  I,  therefore,  can 
understand  President  Thieu's  disappointment  in  the  rather  traumatic  times  that 
he  went  through  in  the  last  week.  I  can  understand  his  observations. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  what  is  the  relative  weight  that  you  assign  to,  first,  this 
question  of  how  much  aid  we  sent  or  didn't  send,  and  his  use  of  it,  especially 
in  this  pullback?  Now,  where  is  the  greater  mistake,  because  historically  this 
is  terribly  important. 

The  President.  Well,  it  is  my  judgment — history  will  be  probably  more 
precise — but  it  is  my  judgment  at  the  moment  that  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
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to  appropriate  the  military  aid  requested — the  previous  administration  asked  for 
$1,400  million  for  this  fiscal  year;  Congress  authorized  $1  billion;  Congress 
appropriated  $700  million;  and  the  failure  to  make  the  commitment  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  something  close  to  what  was  asked  for  certainly  raised  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  President  Thieu  and  his  military  that  we  would  be  supplying 
sufficient  military  hardware  for  them  to  adequately  defend  their  various  posi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  lack  of  support  certainly  had  an  impact  on  the  decision  that  Pres- 
ident Thieu  made  to  withdraw  precipitously.  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
withdrawn  if  the  support  had  been  there.  It  wasn't  there,  so  he  decided  to 
withdraw. 

Unfortunately,  the  withdrawal  was  hastily  done,  inadequately  prepared,  and 
consequently  was  a  chaotic  withdrawal  of  the  forces  from  Military  Regions  I, 
II,  and  III. 

Now,  how  you  place  the  blame,  what  percentage  our  failure  to  supply  the 
arms,  what  percentage  related  to  a  hastily  and  inadequately  prepared  with- 
drawal— the  experts,  after  they  study  the  records,  probably  can  give  you  a  better 
assessment.  But  the  initial  kickoff  came  for  the.  withdrawal  from  the  failure 
of  our  Government  to  adequately  support  the  military  request  for  help. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  what  I  don't  understand  is,  if  they  are  saying 
we  have  got  to  leave  because  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  give  us  some 
more  equipment,  why  did  they  leave  all  the  equipment  up  there  that  they  had  ? 
Why  did  they  abandon  so  much  of  that  equipment  ? 

The  President.  As  I  was  saying,  the  withdrawal  was  very  poorly  planned 
and  hastily  determined.  I  am  not  an  Army  man.  I  was  in  the  Navy.  But  I  have 
talked  to  a  good  many  Army  and  Marine  Corps  experts,  and  they  tell  me  that 
a  withdrawal,  military  withdrawal  is  the  most  difficult  maneuver  to  execute, 
and  this  decision  by  President  Thieu  was  hastily  done  without  adequate 
preparation,  and  it  in  effect  became  a  rout. 

When  you  are  in  a  panicky  state  of  mind,  inevitably  you  are  going  to  leave 
a  lot  of  military  hardware.  It  is  tragic.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that  kind  of  a 
military  operation,  but  even  though  that  happened,  if  they  had  been  given  the 
military  aid  that  General  Weyand  recommended  during  the  last  month,  I  am 
convinced  that,  with  that  additional  military  hardware  on  time,  there  could 
have  been  a  stabilization  of  the  situation  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
led  more  quickly  to  a  cease-fire. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  you  were  not  advised  of 
this  withdrawal  of  President  Thieu's.  Are  you  certain,  however,  that  none  of  the 
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American  military  or  diplomatic  advisers  out  in  Saigon  did  not  agree  with  him 
that  a  limited  withdrawal  might  be  effective  in  bringing  pressure  on  Congress 
to  vote  these  funds  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  an  American  participation  in 
that  decision? 

The  President.  As  far  as  I  know,  Walter,  there  was  no  prenotification  to 
any,  certainly  high-ranking,  U.S.  military  or  civilian  official  of  the  withdrawal 
decision. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  this  whole  affair  is  going  to  be  argued  over, 
and  there  will  be  vast  books  on  it  for  years  and  years  and  years.  Now,  wouldn't 
it  be  wisest  to  publish  the  correspondence  between  former  President  Nixon  and 
President  Thieu,  which  is  disputed  now,  the  1973  correspondence  after  the  Paris 
accords  ? 

The  President.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  personally  read  the  correspondence. 
The  personal  correspondence  between  President  Nixon  and  President  Thieu 
corresponds  with  the  public  record.  I  have  personally  verified  that.  I  don't  thank 
in  this  atmosphere  it  would  be  wise  to  establish  the  precedent  of  publishing  the 
personal  correspondence  between  heads  of  state. 

Maybe  historically,  after  a  period  of  time,  it  might  be  possible  in  this  instance. 
But  if  we  establish  a  precedent  for  the  publication  of  correspondence  between 
heads  of  state,  I  don't  think  that  that  correspondence  or  that  kind  of  correspond- 
ence will  be  effective,  because  heads  of  state — I  have  learned  firsthand— have 
to  be  very  frank  in  their  exchanges  with  one  another,  and  to  establish  a  precedent 
that  such  correspondence  would  be  public,  I  think,  will  downgrade  what  heads 
of  state  try  to  do  in  order  to  solve  problems. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  keep  President  Thieu  from  pub- 
lishing it  ? 

The  President.  No. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Things  like  this  have  been  judiciously  leaked  when  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  You  have  no  such  plans 
for  that? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  no  such  plans.  I  think,  and  to  be  very  frank  about 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  today  are  yearning  for  a  new  start. 
As  I  said  in  my  state  of  the  world  address  to  the  Congress,  let's  start  afresh. 

Now,  unless  I  am  pressed,  I  don't  say  the  Congress  did  this  or  did  that.  I  have 
to  be  frank  if  I  am  asked  the  categorical  question. 

I  think  we  ought  to  turn  back  the  past  and  take  a  long  look  at  how  we  can 
solve  these  problems  affirmatively  in  the  future.  Vietnam  has  been  a  trauma 
for  this  country  for  15  years  or  more.  A  lot  of  blame  can  be  shared  by  a  good 
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many  people — Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  Congress  as  well  as  Presidents. 

We  have  got  some  big  jobs  to  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  treaty 
commitments  to  keep.  We  have  relations  with  adversaries  or  potential  adver- 
saries that  we  should  be  concerned  about.  It  is  my  judgment,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  look  ahead  and  not  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the 
past  where  a  good  bit  of  blame  can  be  shared  by  many. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  Vice  President  Rockefeller  suggested  that  he 
thinks  this  would  be  an  issue  in  the  1976  campaign.  Will  you  make  it  an  issue 
in  1976  or  will  you  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the  campaign  ? 

The  President.  I  will  not  make  it  a  campaign  issue  in  1976. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Well,  will  Mr.  Rockefeller  ?  I  didn't  quite  understand  what 
he  was  driving  at  in  that  recent  interview  when  he  said,  you  know,  if  two  or 
three  thousand  Americans  die  in  this  evacuation,  that  raises  some  issues. 

The  President.  Well,  of  course,  the  record — whatever  a  man  in  public  office 
says — can  be,  in  and  of  itself,  a  campaign  issue.  But  I  can  speak  only  for  myself. 
And  I  do  not  intend  to  go  out  and  point  the  finger  or  make  a  speech  concern- 
ing those  who  have  differed  with  me  who  I  might  privately  think  contributed 
to  the  problem. 

By  1976, 1  would  hope  we  could  look  forward  with  some  progress  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  I  think  we  have  got  some  potential  successes  that  will  be  very 
much  possible  as  we  look  ahead. 

So,  rather  than  to  replay  the  past  with  all  the  division  and  divisive  feelings 
between  good  people  in  this  country,  I  just  hope  we  can  admit  we  made  some 
mistakes — not  try  to  assess  the  blame — but  decide  how  we  can  solve  the  problems 
that  are  on  our  doorstep.  And  we  have  a  few,  but  they  are  solvable  if  we  stick 
together,  if  we  have  a  high  degree  of  American  unity. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Well,  there  is  not  much  trouble  leaving  the  Vietnam  issue  as 
the  Nation  has  had  in  leaving  Vietnam  here  tonight,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  one  more.  Have  you  talked  to  former  President  Nixon  about  any  aspect 
of  this  Vietnam  thing  in  the  last  few  weeks  ? 

The  President.  After  my  state  of  the  world  speech  April  10,  he  called  me, 
congratulated  me  on  it.  We  discussed  what  I  had  said.  It  was  a  rather  short,  but 
a  very  friendly  chat  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Any  talk  about  secret  agreements  ? 

The  President.  As  I  recall  the  conversation,  he  reiterated  what  I  have  said: 
that  the  public  record  corresponds  with  the  private  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  commitments,  moral  or  legal  or  otherwise. 
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Foreign  Policy 

[3.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Speaking  of  your  state  of  the  world  address,  there  was 
speculation  around  just  before  that  address  that  you  were  going  to  use  it  to  put 
your  own  stamp  on  foreign  policy.  I  think  the  phrase  was  "to  get  out  from  under 
the  shadow"  of  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger.  Do  you  feel  you  did  that  with  that 
speech,  or  was  that  ever  your  intention  ? 

The  President.  It  wasn't  done  to  show  any  particular  purpose,  other  than 
the  problems  we  had.  Vietnam,  of  course,  was  number  one  on  the  agenda.  We 
did  want  to  indicate  that,  and  I  must  say  we — it  means  the  Administration — 
that  we  were  strengthening  NATO.  We  had  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  dispute 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus. 

It  was  sort  of  a  world  look,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put 
my  own  imprint.  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  deal  with  reality  rather  than 
to  try  and  go  off  on  my  own.  The  problems  have  to  be  solved,  and  I  don't  care 
who  has  the  label  for  it. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  we  all  get  the  impression,  and  have  since  you 
have  been  in  office,  that  you  get  your  foreign  policy  advice  exclusively  from 
Henry  Kissinger.  If  that  isn't  so,  who  else  do  you  listen  to  ? 

The  President.  That  is  a  good  question,  and  I  would  like  to  answer  it  quite 
frankly. 

The  National  Security  Council  meets  on  the  major  decisions  that  I  have  to 
make — SALT,  MBFR,  et  cetera.  I  get  the  recommendations  from  the  National 
Security  Council.  It  includes  Secretary  Kissinger,  Secretary  Schlesinger,  the  head 
of  the  CIA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  major  decisions  come 
to  me  in  option  papers  from  the  National  Security  Council. 

Now,  I  meet  daily  with  Secretary  Kissinger  for  about  an  hour,  because  I  think 
it  is  important  for  me  to  be  brought  up  day  by  day  on  what  the  circumstances  are 
in  the  various  areas  where  we  have  potential  decisionmaking  on  the  agenda.  But 
the  actual  information  that  is  involved  in  a  major  decision  comes  through  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Suppose  there  is  a  position  paper  or  a  policy  recommendation 
from  somebody  in  the  National  Security  Council  to  which  the  Secretary  is 
opposed  ?  Could  it  get  to  you  ?  Could  it  get  past  him  to  you  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes.  Surely,  no  question  about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
our  discussions  in  the  National  Security  Council,  particularly  when  we  were  pre- 
paring for  SALT  II  negotiations,  there  were  some  options  proposed  by  one 
individual  or  others. 
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There  wasn't  unanimity  at  the  outset,  but  by  having,  as  I  recall,  three  or  four 
NSC  meetings,  we  resolved  those  differences.  At  the  outset  there  were  differences, 
but  when  we  got  through,  there  was  unanimity  on  what  we  decided. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  There  is  one  more  short  question  on  this.  It  was  the  complaint 
of  many  people  who  worked  with  President  Johnson  on  the  Vietnam  war  that 
he  never  had  time  to  read  any  of  the  books  about  Indochina,  the  French  experi- 
ence, the  Vietminh  movement,  and  so  on.  Have  you  ever  had  time  to  read  the 
books  about  that  part  of  the  world  ? 

The  President.  I,  over  the  years,  have  read  four  to  five  books,  but  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  sitting  on  a  committee  on  appropriations  that  had  involvement 
going  back  as  early  as  1953  with  economic-military  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  And 
those  hearings  on  appropriations  for  economic  and  military  aid  would  go  into 
the  problems  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  in  great 
depth. 

So,  this  outside  reading,  plus  the  testimony,  plus  the  opportunity  to  visit  South 
Vietnam,  I  think,  has  given  me  a  fairly  good  background  on  the  history  as  well  as 
the  current  circumstances. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  get  time  to  read  any  books  now  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  read,  Eric,  about  one  a  month. 

President's  Schedule 

[4.]  Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  I  had  planned  to  ask  you  this  later,  but 
perhaps  it  follows  Eric's  question,  sort  of  related  to  this  subject,  and  that  is 
covering  you. 

You  are  a  very  active  President.  You  travel  a  lot.  You  take  part  in  a  lot  of 
public  activities.  You  have  said  that  you  want  to  take  the  Presidency  to  the 
people.  But  do  you  really  have  time  to  give  serious  thought  to  questions  ?  When 
do  you  reserve  time  to  just  think  about  things  ?  I  suppose  the  question  is,  do  you 
feel  sometimes  that  you  devote  too  much  time  to  secondary  things  ? 

The  President.  Not  at  all.  I  am  a  very  well  organized  person.  When  I  am  in 
the  office,  I  have  a  very  set  routine  that  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  read 
position  papers,  recommendations,  outside  material. 

And  if  you  spend,  as  I  do,  on  the  average  of  14  to  15  hours  a  day  on  the  job 
in  one  way  or  another,  I  think  I  do  have  an  opportunity  to  get  not  only  the 
input  from  Government  people  but  an  input  from  people  on  the  outside. 

Now,  it  is  true  I  will  travel  some,  but  I  happen  to  think  it  is  wholesome  and 
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healthy  for  a  President  to  get  out  of  Washington,  to  go  to  New  Hampshire,  to 
go  to  Boston,  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  to  go  to  other  places. 

You  get  a  little  different  perspective  of  not  only  the  problems  but  the  atti- 
tude of  people,  and  it  is  helpful  to  get  that  input  from  other  sources. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 

[5.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  John  Hersey,  in  that  excellent  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine piece  yesterday,  said  that  you  are  quite  impatient  with  palace  feuds 

The  President.  That's  an  understatement. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  And  yet,  reports  have  gone  around  quite  continually  here  in 
Washington  that  there  are  members  of  your  most  intimate  White  House  Staff 
who  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Kissinger  go.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ? 

The  President.  Well,  if  they  believe  it,  they  have  never  said  it  to  me.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  Henry  Kissinger  is  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
thought  it  since  I  have  known  him  and  he  has  been  in  the  job. 

Fortunately,  my  personal  acquaintanceship  with  Secretary  Kissinger  goes 
back  10  or  15  years,  so  I  have  known  him  over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  he  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  world  peace. 

He  has  been  the  most  effective  Secretary  of  State  certainly  in  my  period  of 
service  in  the  Congress,  or  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  or  the  White  House.  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  on  my  staff  ever  make  a  recommendation  to  me  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  should  leave. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  about  suggestions 

The  President.  I  would  strongly  disagree  with  them  and  let  them  know  it 
quite  f orthrightly. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  about  suggestions  that  perhaps  someone  else  should 
be  the  National  Security  adviser,  that  he  should  give  up  one  of  those  hats  ?  How 
do  you  feel  about  that  ? 

The  President.  If  you  were  to  draw  a  chart,  I  think  you  might  make  a  good 
argument  that  that  job  ought  to  be  divided. 

On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  in  government  you  get  unique  individuals 
who  can  very  successfully  handle  a  combination  of  jobs  like  Secretary  Kissinger 
is  doing  today  as  head  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  Secretary  of  State. 

If  you  get  that  kind  of  a  person,  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  that  capability. 
And  therefore,  under  the  current  circumstances,  I  would  not  recommend,  nor 
would  I  want,  a  division  of  those  two  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Is  there  any  talk  of  his  resigning  ? 
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The  President.  I  have  talked  to  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  I  have  asked  him 
to  stay.  And  he  is  committed  to  stay  through  the  end  of  this  Administration, 
January  20, 1977. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

[6.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  you  said  last  fall — changing  the  sub- 
ject— regarding  the  CIA,  that  you  were  ordering  a  study  on  how  better  to  keep 
Congress  informed  of  CIA  activities.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  study  is  coming, 
and  can  we  expect  any  report  on  that  in  the  near  future  ? 

The  President.  I  appointed  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  an  excellent  group, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  taking  testimony  from  people  within  the 
Government  and  people  outside  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  very  thorough 
investigation.  They  have  an  outstanding  staff. 

I  would  expect  within  the  next  60  to  90  days  I  would  have  from  that  Commis- 
sion its  recommendations  for  any  structural  changes  or  any  other  changes  that 
might  be  made,  but  I  haven't  gotten  that  report  yet. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  That  is  the  only  study.  There  is  not  a  study  on  just  Congres- 
sional liaison  with  the  CIA  ? 

The  President.  No.  That,  to  some  extent,  is  a  separate  issue.  Now,  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  has  broadened  the  number  of  people  who  are  filled  in  by 
the  CIA. 

When  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  don't  think  there  were 
more  than  10  or  12  people  in  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  who  were  kept 
abreast  of  the  budget  of  the  CIA,  the  activities  of  the  CIA.  But  today,  I  would 
guess  that  it  is  close  to  50  to  75. 

Now,  when  the  number  of  people  being  told  reaches  that  magnitude,  in- 
evitably there  can  and  will  be  leaks  about  some  of  the  jobs  or  activities  being 
undertaken  by  the  CIA. 

Of  course,  the  CIA  under  those  circumstances  can't  possibly  operate  effec- 
tively, either  covertly  or  overtly,  so  I  think  we  have  got  to  find  a  better  way  of 
adequately  keeping  the  Congress  informed,  but  not  enlarging  the  number  who 
have  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  wouldn't  the  whole  thing  be  safer  and  clearer 
and  cleaner  if  it  was  simply  the  law  that  the  CIA  gather  intelligence  only  and 
engage  in  no  covert  political  operations  abroad  ? 

The  President.  If  we  lived  in  a  different  world 

Mr.  Sevareid.  It  might  help  to  make  the  world  different. 

The  President.  Well,  I  can't  imagine  the  United  States  saying  we  would 
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not  undertake  any  covert  activities,  and  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  friends, 
as  well  as  foes,  are  undertaking  covert  activity,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  elsewhere.  That  would  be  like  tying  a  President's  hands  behind  his  back 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  have  an  outstanding  intelligence-gathering  group, 
such  as  in  the  CIA  or  in  the  other  intelligence  collection  organizations  in  our 
Government.  But  I  also  think  we  have  to  have  some  operational  activity. 

Now,  we  cannot  compete  in  this  very  real  world  if  you  are  just  going  to  tie 
the  United  States  with  one  hand  behind  its  back  and  everybody  else  has  got  two 
good  hands  to  carry  out  their  operations. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Do  you  people  mean  by  covert  activities — I  want  to  get  clear 
on  this — does  this  mean  the  use  of  the  dirty  tricks  department  to  support 
friendly  governments  and  try  to  bring  down  unfriendly  ones  ? 

The  President.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities,  Walter.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
get  in  and  try  to  pinpoint  or  define  them,  but  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities. 
I  just  happen  to  believe  as  President — but  I  believed  it  when  I  was  in  the  Con- 
gress— that  our  Government  must  carry  out  certain  covert  activities. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  get  for  that,  for  these  covert 

activities  ?  We  hear  about  this  business  of  destabilizing  the  government  in  Chile — 

we  didn't  seem  to  help  ourselves  very  much  in  that — the  Phoenix  program  in 

Vietnam,  the  secret  war  in  Laos.  Is  it  that  we  just  never  hear  of  the  successful 
ones  ? 

The  President.  A  good  intelligence  covert  activity  you  don't  go  around  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Have  there  ever  been  any  good  ones  ? 

The  President.  There  have  been  some  most  successful  ones,  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  for  us  today  to  talk  about  the  good  ones  or  even  the  t)ad  ones 
in  the  past. 

It  is  a  very  risky  business,  but  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  national 
security,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  discuss — certainly  I  shouldn't  discuss — 
specifics. 

I  shouldn't  indicate  we  have  done  this  or  done  that.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  we  are  to  compete  with  foes  on  the  one  hand,  or  even  be  equal  in  the 
execution  of  foreign  policy  with  our  friends,  we  have  to  have  covert  activities 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  But  how  in  a  democracy  can  the  people  have  an  input  into 
what  governments  overseas  they  are  going  to  knock  off  or  what  ones  they  are 
going  to  support  ?  It  seems  to  be  antithetical  to  the  whole  principle  of  democracy 
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The  President.  Every  4  years,  Walter,  the  American  people  elect  a  President, 
and  they  elect  a  Congress  every  2  years,  or  most  of  the  Congress  every  2  years. 

The  American  people,  I  think,  have  to  make  a  judgment  that  the  people  they 
elect  are  going  to  carry  out,  of  course,  domestic  policy,  but  equally  important, 
foreign  policy. 

And  the  implementation  of  foreign  policy  inevitably  means  that  you  are 
going  to  have  intelligence  gathering  as  well  as  operational  activities  by  your 
intelligence  organization. 

The  Middle  East 

[7.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Can  we  move  on  to  the  Middle  East  now?  Are  you 
reconciled  to  a  Geneva  meeting  now,  or  would  you  still  like  to  see  some  more 
direct  diplomacy  in  the  step-by-step  Kissinger  pattern? 

The  President.  I  think,  following  the  very  serious  disappointment  of  the 
last  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  we  are  committed,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, to  going  to  Geneva. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  going  through  this  process  of  reassessment  of 
our  whole  Middle  Eastern  policy  which,  prior  to  the  suspension  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  Egypt  and  Israel,  had  been  a  very  successful  one. 

Now,  there  really  are  three  options.  You  could  resume  the  suspended  nego- 
tiations without  making  a  commitment  to  go  to  Geneva.  You  could  go  to 
Geneva  and  try  to  get  an  overall  settlement,  which  is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter— many  people  advocate  it,  however.  But  while  you  were  going  through  this 
negotiation  for  an  overall  settlement,  as  a  third  option  you  might  have  an 
interim  negotiated  settlement  between  two  of  the  parties,  such  as  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

Now,  those  are  basically  the  three  options.  We  have  not  made  any  decision 
yet.  We  have  had  our  Ambassadors  from  the  Middle  East  come  back  and  report 
to  me.  We  have  undertaken  a  study  under  the  leadership  of  Joe  Sisco 1  to  bring 
together  the  best  thinking  and  all  of  the  options. 

We  have  brought  in,  or  Secretary  Kissinger  has  brought  in,  some  outside 
experts  in  the  Middle  East.  Last  week,  I  had  a  meeting  with  a  former  State 
Department  official,  Gene  Rostow,2  who  is  an  expert  in  this  area.  But  right  at 
the  moment,  we  have  made  no  firm  decision  as  to  what  our  next  particular 
step  will  be  in  the  Middle  East. 


1  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 
2  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  1961-66. 
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Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  can  you  foresee  any  possible  circumstances  in 
which  you  would  feel  it  right  to  send  American  Armed  Forces  into  the  Mideast 
on  land  or  in  the  air  ?  In  other  words,  military  intervention  ? 

The  President.  I  can't  foresee  any,  Eric,  but — I  see  no  reason  to  do  so.  So,  I 
think  the  answer  is  pretty  categorically  no. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  What  about  a  wholly  different  level  ?  If  there  were  agreement 
for  a  Russian  and  American  peace  patrol  and  that  the  alternative  to  that  was 
another  Mideast  war,  would  you  go  that  far  ? 

The  President.  Well,  you  put  it  on  about  the  most  extreme  alternatives. 
We  want  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  does,  too. 

I  would  hope  that  there  wouldn't  be  a  need  for  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  having  any  peacekeeping  responsibilities  with  their  own  forces 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  does  the  reassessment  now  going  on  of  Middle 
East  policy  also  include  a  reassessment  of  the  U.S.  position  toward  the 
Palestinians  ? 

The  President.  Well,  if  you  take  the  path  of  an  overall  settlement  and  going 
to  Geneva,  I  think  you  have  to  have  an  analysis  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
there,  because  the  Palestinians  are  going  to  demand  recognition.  But  I  don't 
mean  to  infer  that  we  have  made  any  decision.  But  the  Palestinians  have  to  be 
examined  as  a  part  of  the  overall  Middle  East  situation. 

I  am  not  making  any  commitment  one  way  or  another,  but  it  has  to  be  part  of 
the  problem  that  we  are  analyzing. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this  just  as  a  followup.  Could  the  Pales- 
tinians be  included  if  they  refused  to  deal  with  the  Israelis  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  see  how,  because  the  Israelis,  in  the  first  place,  don't 
recognize  the  Palestinians  as  a  proper  party  and  the  PLO  doesn't  recognize  the 
existence  of  Israel.  So,  I  think  that  is  an  impasse  right  there,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out  if  it  is  worked 
out  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Do  you  have  any  feel  for  when  there  will  be  a  date  for  the 
Geneva  Conference  reconvening  ? 

The  President.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  speculation  early  this  summer,  but  no  set 
time  has  been  determined. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Allon  is  in  Wash- 
ington now,  and  there  are  reports  out  of  Jersalem  today  that  he  is  going  to 
suggest  a  summit  meeting  between  you  and  President  [Prime  Minister]  Rabin. 
Do  you  expect  to  have  such  a  meeting? 
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The  President.  I  wouldn't  expect  that  I  would  make  any  commitment  on 
that  until  we  are  further  along  in  our  reassessment.  It  may  be  desirable  at  some 
point.  It  may  be  desirable  to  meet  other  parties  or  other  heads  of  state  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  don't  want  to  make  any  commitment  tonight  as  to  anyone 
or  as  to  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Doesn't  that  sort  of  imply  that  we  are  still  being  a  little  bit 
hardnosed  in  our  disappointment  over  the  Kissinger  mission  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  take  a  look  ourselves  at  the  new 
options  or  different  options.  I  certainly  wouldn't  rule  out  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Rabin,  but  I  don't  want  to  make  any  commitment  to  one  until  we  have  moved  a 
bit  further  down  in  the  process  of  reassessment. 

I  reiterate  that  if  we  meet  with  one,  we  certainly  ought  to  give  others  an 
opportunity,  other  heads  of  state,  to  have  the  same  input. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  So,  there  won't  be  any  favored-nation  treatment  of  Israel  in 
the  future  ? 

The  President.  I  think  we  have  to,  in  this  very  difficult  situation,  where  the 
possibility  of  war  is  certainly  a  serious  one — if  you  have  a  war,  you  are  inevitably 
going  to  have  an  oil  embargo — I  think  we  have  to  be  very  cautious  in  our  process 
of  reassessment. 

The  Nation's  Economy 

[8.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  an  oil  embargo  and  the 
general  state  of  the  economy,  which  it  directly  affects,  the  cities  are  broke,  the 
States  are  broke,  the  Federal  Government  is  broke.  In  order  to  try  to  meet  reces- 
sionary pressures,  we  feed  inflation;  to  meet  inflation,  we  feed  recessionary  pres- 
sures. Is  there  any  end  to  this  thing  ?  What  is  down  the  road  economically  ? 

The  President.  I  happen  to  be  a  good  bit  more  optimistic  than  the  picture 
you  paint,  Walter.  But  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  facts  that  give  me  a  good 
reason  to  be  fairly  optimistic. 

We  have  gone  through  the  most  precipitous  inventory  liquidation  in  the  last 
several  months  in  the  history  of  recordkeeping  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  that.  And  there  are  other  factors  that  are  appearing  that 
are  encouraging. 

We  have  gotten  some  good  news  in  the  area  of  a  lesser  rate  of  inflation.  Retail 
sales  have  held  up  pretty  good.  New  orders  are  doing  reasonably  well. 

I  am  an  optimist  about  moving  the  economy  forward.  Now,  if  we  do,  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  calendar  year,  then  some  of  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Federal  Government,  State  and  local  units  of  government,  will  be  in  much  better 
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shape.  Their  revenues  will  increase,  including  ours.  So,  this  acute  situation 
today  that  you  describe  very  dramatically,  I  don't  think  will  be  nearly  as  bad  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

[9.]  Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  this  system 
of  ours  is  virtually  a  fourth  branch  of  Government.  It  is  not  checked  or  balanced 
by  any  other  branch  of  Government.  It  can  turn  the  money  tap  on  or  off.  It  has 
the  power  to  virtually  negate  any  economic  recovery  program  that  you  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  two  of  you,  put  forward.  And  a  lot  of  people  think  that  is  what 
it  has  been  doing.  Would  you  support  any  of  these  proposals  for  legislation  to 
change  the  law  to  make  them  more  amenable  to  the  whole  political  process  ? 

The  President.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  needs  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy.  The  minute  we  turn  the  central  banking  setup  into  a 
political  weapon,  then  I  think  our  credibility  for  responsible  monetary  policy 
goes  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  it  is  a  political  weapon  now. 

The  President.  But  it  is  autonomous.  I  can't  call  up  Arthur  Burns  and  tell 
him  to  do  this  or  do  that,  and  the  Congress  can't  unless  they  change  the  law. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  Arthur  Burns  does  sit  in  on  some  of  our  economic 
policy  meetings.  He  is  very  helpful  in  his  observations.  And  I  think  the  record 
will  show  the  last  2  months  that  they— they,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under 
his  leadership — have  increased  the  supply  of  money  very  substantially. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Yes,  but  the  quarterly  average  is  pretty  low  yet. 

The  President.  Well,  the  most  recent  figures — I  think  they  have  been  pub- 
lished— are  very  encouraging  as  to  the  money  supply,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  decrease  in  interest  rates  over  the  last  3  or  4  months  because  of 
responsible  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  we  politicize  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  make  it  a  tool 
of  the  Administration  or  the  tool  of  the  Congress,  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  of 
integrity,  which  I  think  is  vital  in  the  management  of  our  money  supply. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  if  stupidity  should  happen  to  go  along  with  that  integrity, 
you  can't  do  anything  about  it.  Ought  not  the  terms  of  the  members  be  shorter, 
or  the  Chairman's  term  be  coterminous  with  the  President's  term,  something 
of  that  kind  ? 

The  President.  Well,  something  of  that  kind  certainly  ought  to  be  explored. 
But  to  make  the  Chairman  or  the  members  all  a  part  of  an  Administration, 
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I  think,  would  lead  to  partisan  problems  that  would  be  much,  much  worse 
than  any  of  the  problems  we  have  today,  if  we  have  any. 

And  I  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  Dr.  Burns  has  been  very  understanding.  When 
the  record  of  this  last  year  is  written,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  close 
coordination  between  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which  will  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  recovery  we  are  talking  about  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

1976  Presidential  Campaign 

[10.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  Presidential  term,  I 
assume  nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  few  days  to  change  your  mind  about 
running  in  1976.  Will  you  enter  the  primaries  ? 

The  President.  Walter,  I  have  indicated  that  I  intend  to  be  a  candidate.  I 
have  not  made  any  categorical,  legal  determination  that  I  will  be  a  candidate. 
I  did  say,  when  I  was  up  in  New  Hampshire  last  Friday,  that  I  expected  to  be 
up  in  New  Hampshire  in  March  of  1976.  I  like  the  country,  I  like  the  people, 
and  I  might  have  a  good  reason  to  be  up  there. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Do  you  think  that  the  incumbent  President  ought  to  stand 
in  the  primaries  then  as  a  general  principle  ? 

The  President.  I  like  political  competition,  and  I  think  it  is  wholesome  for 
the  electorate  to  have  candidates  for  whatever  office  stand  up  and  defend,  debate 
what  their  views  are. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Will  you  debate  your  opposition  in  1976? 

The  President.  I  haven't  made  that  decision  because  I  haven't  decided  cate- 
gorically I  am  going  to  be  a  candidate,  but  we  will  take  that  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  assuming  you  are  a  candidate,  Mr.  President,  and  if  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  last  President,  offered  his  campaign  help  to  you,  would  you  accept  it? 

The  President.  I  like  to  run  on  my  own.  And  I  think  when  I  make  the 
decision  to  be  a  candidate,  I  will  stand  on  my  own  record.  I  won't  solicit  others 
to  come  in  and  help  me. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  giving  us  a  little  softer 
answer  than  I  had  the  impression  you  had  been  giving  as  I  have  been  listening 
to  you  give  these  speeches  around  the  country  recently. 

The  President.  Bob,  you  haven't  heard  me  say  categorically  I  was  going  to 
be  a  candidate — and  for  a  good  reason.  Let  me  tell  you  the  reason  that  basically 
keeps  me  from  making  an  all-out  decision. 

As  President  I  inherited  a  number  of  difficult  problems:  the  economy,  which 
included  inflation  and  unemployment,  the  problems  of  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
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East.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody,  but  all  of  a  sudden,  they  were  thrust  on  my 
shoulders.  I  had  to  make  some  hard  decisions,  some  unpopular  ones.  And  if  I 
had  been  an  active  candidate  in  the  process  of  making  some  of  those  decisions, 
individuals  or  newspapers  or  others  could  say,  well,  he  did  it  for  political 
reasons. 

I  will  make  those  decisions  as  best  I  can  without  having  the  handicap  of 
being  a  candidate  for  reelection.  At  some  point  I  will  make  that  decision. 

But  in  the  meantime,  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  be  open  to  the  charge  that  I  am 
making  a  decision  for  one  political  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  But  you  are  saying  to  us  that  you  may  not  be  a  candidate  ? 

The  President.  I  didn't  mean  to  leave  that  impression. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question. 

The  President.  I  certainly  didn't  mean  to  give  you  that  point  of  view. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller 

[11.]  Mr.  Schieffer.  All  right,  let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  that  line.  If  you  are  a  candidate,  are  you  locked  into  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  your  Vice  President  ?  There  are  some  people,  as  you  know  very  well,  in 
the  right  wing  of  your  party,  who  just  can't  seem  to  tolerate  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Would  you  give  any  thought  to  another  running  mate  if  indeed  you  are  a 
candidate  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  picked  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President  because 
I  thought  he  would  do  a  fine  job.  He  has  done  a  fine  job.  A  person  who  performs 
well,  I  think,  ought  to  continue  on  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 

I  see  no  reason  whatsoever,  at  this  point  anyhow,  and  I  can't  foresee  any, 
where  there  should  be  any  change. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  keeping  the  conservatives  behind  your 
ticket  in  1976,  you  would  not  dump  Nelson  Rockefeller  ? 

The  President.  In  the  first  place,  Walter,  I  think  the  public  has  a  wrong  per- 
ception of  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He  is  not  the  wild  liberal  that  some  people  allege. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  It  is  not  the  public;  it  is  the  conservatives  in  your  own  party 
that  have  that  view. 

The  President.  Well,  I  happen  to  think  that  he  is  a  very  responsible  public 
official,  responsible  about  fiscal  affairs,  he  is  responsible  about  strong  national 
defense,  he  is  an  excellent  administrator.  I  really  think  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  him  are  unfair  and  unfounded. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  And  you  will  persuade  the  conservatives  of  that? 
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The  President.  I  think  we  can  persuade  the  ones  that  will  look  at  the  facts. 
I  think  a  lot  of  them  will,  because  they  know  of  his  fine  record. 

John  Connally 

[12.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Do  you  see  a  role  for  John  Connally  in  1976  in  the 
Republican  Party  ? 

The  President.  I  think  so.  I  think  John  Connally — he  was  acquitted;  all 
charges  have  been  dismissed.3  He  has  a  clean  slate,  and  he  has  got  the  record 
in  the  courts  to  prove  it.  So,  I  think  there  could  be  a  role  for  John  Connally  in 
the  Republican  Party  in  1976. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  What  about  bringing  him  back  into  your  government  ?  Is  that 
a  possibility  ? 

The  President.  We  hadn't  gotten  to  that  point,  but  if  we  find  a  spot  where 
he  would  fit  and  he  was  willing,  I  think  he  would  make  a  fine  addition  to  any 
administration.  I  thought  he  was  an  excellent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Foreign  Policy 

[13.]  Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  got  time  for  a  final 
question,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  all  wound  up  with  one. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  this  new  Nation  gave  promise  to  the  world  of  new 
concepts  of  freedom,  of  independence,  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  Today, 
we  find  ourselves  as  a  great  power,  as  a  gendarme  to  the  world,  and  as  an  arms 
supplier  to  the  world. 

Last  week,  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  you  said,  "Like  it  or 
not,  we  are  a  great  power,  and  our  real  choice  is  whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  a 
role  we  cannot  shirk."  What  is  that  role  ? 

The  President.  The  role  is  one  of  leadership  to  the  free  world  and  leadership, 
really,  in  trying  to  make  a  better  world  not  only  for  those  in  the  United  States, 
those  aligned  with  lis,  but  hopefully,  those  in  countries  where  we  don't  have 
alliances  or  friendly  relations. 

I  think  the  United  States  has  the  potential,  has  the  responsibility  on  the 
broadest  basis  I  know  to  make  this  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

And  I  think,  as  long  as  I  am  President,  I  am  going  to  make  a  maximum 
effort  in  that  way,  diplomatically,  economically,  in  every  way  that  I  can 
conceive. 


3  See  footnote  3,  page  225. 
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I  think  that  is  my  job  as  President.  And  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't.  We  have  the  potential. 
We  have  the  people.  We  have  everything  to  do  it  with.  And  I  just  hope  we  will 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  and  good  night,  sir. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Schieffer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  The  interview  began  at  10:01  p.m.  in  the  Blue  Room  at  the  White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on 
CBS  radio  and  television. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Franklin  Rockefeller  Little. 
April  22,  1975 

MRS.  FORD  and  I  join  with  the  people  of  New  York  State  and  with  all  Amer- 
icans who  cherish  a  free  and  vigorous  press  in  mourning  the  passing  of  Franklin 
Rockefeller  Little. 

As  the  owner,  editor,  and  publisher  of  a  number  of  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Franklin  Little  distinguished  himself  as  a  man  who  was  devoted  to  the  truth 
and  to  informing  his  many  readers  of  the  truth  and  the  meaning  of  events — 
great  and  small.  His  expert  and  incisive  commentary  on  the  major  issues  of  his 
time  was  his  trademark.  He  left  his  imprint  as  well  on  a  host  of  endeavors  for 
the  public  good. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  newspapering  was  his  work,  and  it  is  now  his 
proud  legacy  to  those  who  will  follow  him.  An  outstanding  public  servant,  a 
man  who  never  lost  the  reporter's  instinct  for  news,  Franklin  Little  has  left  a 
great  void  in  his  own  profession  and  in  the  State  and  Nation  he  served  with  such 
distinction. 

note:  Mr.  Little  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Publishing  Company. 
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Remarks  in  New  Orleans  at  Groundbreaking  Ceremonies  for 
the  F.  Edward  Hebert  Library.     April  23,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  my  close  and  dear  friend,  your  Congressman,  Eddie 
Hebert.  Mrs.  Hebert,  Governor  Edwards,  Lieutenant  Governor  Fitzmorris,  Sen- 
ator  Johnston,  my  former  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Lindy 
Boggs  and  Dave  Treen,  Mayor  Landrieu,  Bishop  Hannan,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  don't  believe  that  I  have  ever  had  a  more  complimentary  introduction.  And  I 
hope  and  trust,  Eddie,  that  what  you  have  said  I  can  live  up  to.  It  certainly  is 
what  we  as  a  people  must  do.  And  to  the  extent  that  I  can,  you  can  be  assured 
that  I  will  try  to  the  maximum. 

I  am  here  in  the  great  area  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  participate  in  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Hebert  Library. 
There  are  few  men  in  the  United  States  Congress  that  I  have  known  longer  or 
respected  more  than  the  man  that  all  of  us  honor  here  on  this  occasion  today. 

Eddie  Hebert  and  I  have  many  views  in  common.  We  have  had  some  areas  of 
disagreement,  but  the  main  relationship  that  I  have  had  with  your  great  Con- 
gressman is  the  personal  one.  And  that  personal  relationship  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me  over  the  time  that  we  have  known  one  another. 

I  compliment  all  of  you  in  this  great  part  of  our  country  for  showing  the 
superb  judgment  in  seeing  to  it  that  you  are  represented  by  Eddie  Hebert. 

Eddie  Hebert  was  a  legislative  veteran  when  I  entered  the  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary of  1949.  Eddie  Hebert  is  a  leading  Member  of  the  Congress  today,  26  years 
after  I  first  met  him  and  34  years  after  he  first  entered  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

But  we  are  not  paying  tribute  today  to  Eddie  Hebert  because  of  his  stamina 
and  Eddie's  staying-power,  remarkable  as  those  attributes  are.  We  are  here 
today  because  of  the  service  Eddie  Hebert  has  rendered  to  all  of  you  and  many 
before  you  and  hopefully  many  that  will  follow  you.  He  has  rendered  an  un- 
believable service  on  behalf  of  his  people,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

Now,  even  though  Eddie  and  I  have  served  on  different  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  especially  respected  his  total  dedica- 
tion to  a  strong  America.  I  guess  so  many  of  us  feel  very  close  to  Eddie  Hebert, 
and  I  especially — and  let  me  tell  you  a  story,  if  I  might. 

When  I  was  the  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Eddie 
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Hebert,  a  very  staunch  Democrat,  was  sent  an  invitation  to  a  Republican  leader- 
ship breakfast  by  mistake.  Well,  Eddie  had  enough  of  that  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  to  let  that  one  go  by.  He  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  sent  the  invitation 
back  to  me  with  a  clipping  of  an  ad  for  cigarettes,  and  it  said,  "I'd  rather  fight 
than  switch." 

I  worked  with  Eddie  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  colleague  and 
now  as  President,  and  I  can  plainly  and  categorically  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
reasons  America  is  strong,  free,  and  secure  as  a  nation  is  because  of  men  like 
Eddie  Hebert  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Hebert's  skill  as  a  negotiator  is  well  known  in  Washington. 
The  tangible  evidence  of  it  is  apparent  here  in  the  great  State  of  Louisiana. 
Eddie  Hebert  is  such  a  great  negotiator— if  he  had  arranged  the  Lousiana  Pur- 
chase, not  only  would  he  have  purchased  that  huge  amount  of  land  for  only 
$15  million  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  Eddie  would  have  gotten  some  green 
stamps,  too. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  Eddie  was  one  of  the  outstanding  crusading  news- 
paper people  in  Louisiana  prior  to  his  service  in  the  Congress.  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  individual  who  was  hard-working  in  that  field  of  journalism,  and 
a  nose  for  news,  and  was  highly  recognized  in  his  profession.  But  even  Eddie 
has  a  slight  credibility  gap,  as  I  discovered  in  reading  his  biography. 

It  goes  back  to  1940,  during  his  first  campaign.  Eddie  said,  if  elected,  he 
would  serve  only  one  term.  He  said  he  was  just  taking  a  sabbatical  from  his 
newspaper  occupation.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  even  if  he  has  extended  his 
sabbatical  a  few  extra  years— 32,  to  be  exact— Eddie  has  paid  his  dues  both  as 
a  journalist  and  a  Congressman. 

It  seems  highly  appropriate  to  me  that  his  literally  thousands  and  thousands 
of  friends  here  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  would  pay  tribute  to  his  record 
and  to  him  as  a  person  by  the  establishment  of  this  library.  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  participate.  There  is  no  finer  way,  in  my 
judgment,  to  make  Congressman  Hebert's  record  indelible  in  this  community 
than  to  have  this  building  and  its  contents  in  this  wonderful  place  in  this  area. 

Of  course,  Eddie's  best  monument  will  be  his  achievements,  his  own  record 
as  a  public  servant.  But  the  mementos  in  this  building,  in  this  library,  will  help 
to  tell  the  story  of  those  great  achievements,  will  help  to  keep  them  alive  for 
the  generations  to  follow. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  everything  I  have  said  so  far  reeks  a  little  too  much  of  the 
past,  of  a  story  that  is  already  ended,  and  that  is  not  the  way  his  friends,  and 
particularly  myself,  feel  about  Eddie  Hebert.  We  honor  him  today,  not  only  for 
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what  he  has  achieved  but  for  what  he  continues  to  achieve.  He  is  a  courageous, 
untiring  patriot  and,  on  a  personal  basis,  I  think,  a  great  guy.  May  he  keep 
serving  his  country.  May  he  keep  serving  his  country,  warming  our  hearts  for 
many,  many  long  years  to  come. 

If  I  may,  may  I  add  a  very  personal  note.  May  Eddie's  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  stay  with  us,  too,  lightening  the  burdens  when  things  seem  heaviest 
and  reminding  us  all  that  even  in  serious  times — and  we  have  some  serious 
times  right  now — we  must  never  lose  our  gift  of  laughter. 

Another  quality  which  Eddie  possesses  was  once  described  by  Robert  E.  Lee, 
in  very  simple  and  very  moving  words.  "Duty,"  said  Lee,  "is  the  sublimest  word 
in  our  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things.  You  cannot  do  more;  should  never 
wish  to  do  less." 

Eddie  Hebert  lives  by  that  code.  I  have  never  known  him  to  do  any  less  than 
his  very  best.  Louisiana  is  a  better  State  and  America  is  a  better  country  because 
of  our  friend  Eddie  Hebert. 

I  am  proud.  I  cherish  the  many  times  I  have  been  with  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  in  meetings  concerning  our  national  security.  I  cherish  that  relation- 
ship and  the  opportunity  to  have  served  with  him.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  even 
prouder  to  call  him  my  friend,  and  I  think  this  is  really  the  feeling  that  all  of 
us  have  here  today,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  be  sharing  with  one  another. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:50  a.m.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  the  Most  Rev.  Philip  M. 
Hannan,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans. 
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Remarks  in  New  Orleans  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States.     April  23,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  President.  Governor  Edwards,  Senator  Johnston, 
Representative  Hebert,  Representative  Treen,  and  my  dear  friend,  Representative 
Lindy  Boggs,  Mayor  Landrieu,  Rabbi  Feibelman,  Archbishop  Hannan,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Chaplain  Ray,  merci  gar g on: 

Obviously,  Governor,  I  am  delighted  and  highly  honored  to  be  a  good  Cajun. 
Mr.  Governor,  you  are  also  a  good  Cajun  and  have  done  very  well  in  the  political 
arena  in  Louisiana.  Now  that  I  am  a  good  Cajun,  I  hope  I  am  as  lucky  as  you  are. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  members  of  the  Navy  League  and  your  honored  guests,  it  is  a  great 
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privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  here  in  New 
Orleans  and  participating  in  your  73d  annual  convention. 

They  say  the  Navy  offers  opportunity,  and  you  had  better  believe  it.  In  1942, 
I  became  an  ensign,  one  of  those  90-day  wonders.  In  1943, 1  became  a  lieutenant. 
In  1945, 1  became  a  lieutenant  commander.  And  in  1974, 1  became  Commander 
in  Chief.  Now,  you  can't  ask  for  any  more  opportunity  than  that.  [Laughter] 

I  do  have  to  admit  that  being  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  of  our  Armed  Forces 
does  present  me  with  one  of  several  problems — in  November,  at  the  Army-Navy 
game,  for  example.  I  now  have  to  spend  half  of  the  game  rooting  for  the  Army 
and  half  of  the  game  rooting  for  the  Navy.  Fortunately,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  came  up  with  the  perfect  solution  to  a  somewhat  similar  problem.  He 
was  in  Iowa  just  before  their  big  game  with  Notre  Dame,  and  someone  asked  him 
who  he  would  be  rooting  for.  John  Kennedy  said,  "I  will  be  rooting  for  Iowa."  A 
tremendous  cheer  went  up.  Then  he  added,  "But  I  will  be  praying  for  Notre 
Dame."  [Laughter]  So,  come  the  Army-Navy  game,  I  will  let  you  figure  out 
who  I  will  be  rooting  for  and  who  I  will  be  praying  for. 

But  there  is  a  much  more  serious  subject  than  the  Army-Navy  game  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few  moments — the  strength  and  the  size  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  our  Navy.  Both  are  as  vital  as  anyone  can  imagine  to 
our  survival  as  a  nation,  and  yet,  both  of  them  face  very  serious  problems.  But 
the  problems  are  not  insolvable. 

In  the  case  of  the  merchant  marine,  I  have  always  believed  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  keep  the  American  flag  flying  over  a  large,  modern,  competitive 
merchant  marine. 

In  Congress,  I  worked  long  and  hard  with  many,  many  others  to  help  pass  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  This  very  important  legislation  initiated  a  Federal 
program  to  improve  the  international  competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine.  Through  this  program,  contracts  will  have  been  awarded  by 
June  13  of  this  year  for  new  construction  or  conversion  of  approximately  77  ships, 
with  an  annual  funding  of  some  $284  million. 

Budget  requests  for  construction  subsidies  will  continue  at  approximately 
the  same  level  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Expenditures  for  operational  subsidies  for 
United  States  flagships  will  climb — and,  I  think,  appropriately — to  a  record 
high  of  $316  million.  Our  total  Federal  expenditures  for  Federal  maritime 
programs — and  bear  in  mind  they  are  an  integral,  vital  part  of  our  total  seagoing 
Navy — will  be  some  $678  million  as  compared  with  a  relatively  smaller  sum  of 
about  $500  million  2  years  ago. 

I  give  you  my  word  that  we  will  have  a  vital  merchant  marine  in  the  future, 
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and  in  the  White  House  I  will  do  as  I  did  in  the  Congress,  work  for  that 
objective  for  our  national  security. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  our  merchant  marine,  let  me  add  my  very 
strong  personal  congratulations  to  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers'  Inter- 
national for  this  wonderful  award  that  he  has  received.1  There  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  America,  has  fought  for  America,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
leadership  in  keeping  America  strong  in  the  future.  Congratulations,  Paul.  It  is 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  great  union  leader  and  a  great  American. 

Our  Navy  also  has  entered  into  a  time  of  challenge.  Like  the  rest  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  its  cost,  even  its  purpose,  is  being  questioned  by  many  serious, 
sincere  Americans,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  No  doubt  some  of  this  question- 
ing results  from  our  long  and  very  tragic  American  experience  in  Indochina. 
No  doubt,  some  stems  from  very  understandable  desires  to  spend  money  on 
plowshares  rather  than  on  swords,  to  put  our  resources  into  so-called  social 
programs  instead  of  into  defense.  But  to  keep  America  at  peace,  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  kind  of  social  progress  we  really  want,  we  must  keep  America  strong 
today  and  strong  tomorrow. 

One  of  those  invaluable  keys  to  achieving  peace  is  a  strong,  modern 
American  fleet.  The  Navy  is  still  a  very  major  instrument  for  resolving  crises 
short  of  war.  Its  very  presence  in  a  trouble  spot  serves  as  a  deterrent.  It  carries 
supplies,  shows  the  flag,  and  provides  a  very  flexible,  but  yet  very  powerful 
force  that  can  help  defuse  tension  in  an  area  before  it  deteriorates  into  a  crisis. 
It  is  a  very  vital  part  of  our  total  defense  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war. 

Let  me  put  it  in,  if  I  might,  even  more  concrete  terms.  Since  1958,  our  Navy 
and  Marines  have  served  in  quick  response  to  emergency  situations  49  different 
times.  The  nature  of  the  response,  of  course,  varied  from  32  cases  in  which  it 
was  a  matter  of  showing  the  flag,  to  emergency  interventions  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives,  property,  and  our  national  interest. 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples.  In  1958,  Navy  and  Marine  units  helped 
to  restore  order  in  riot-torn  Lebanon  and  to  protect  American  interests.  In  1962, 
they  enforced  the  quarantine  on  Soviet  ships  and  helped  to  end  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.  In  1965,  they  saved  American  lives  and  helped  restore  order  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  In  1970,  they  helped  to  prevent  disturbances  in  Jordan  from 
erupting  into  another  Middle  Eastern  crisis.  And  right  now  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Navy  and  Marine  forces  are  standing  by  to  assist  in  humanitarian  relief  and 
evacuation  efforts,  or  to  carry  out  any  mission  assigned  to  them. 


1  Mr.  Hall  received  the  League's  Robert  M.  Thompson  Award  for  Outstanding  Civilian  Leadership. 
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Already,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Navy  and  Marines,  particularly 
under  their  fine  leadership  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Bill  Middendorf,  for 
their  heroic  efforts  in  evacuating  Americans  and  a  number  of  Cambodians  from 
the  beseiged  city  of  Phnom  Penh  without  casualties  and  without  a  hitch.  It  was 
a  professionally  planned  and  executed  maneuver  typical  of  what  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  our  naval  forces. 

Historically  speaking,  it  is  very  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  talk  about 
seapower,  for  if  America  ever  learned  the  importance  of  seapower,  it  was  on 
April  23,  1814 — 161  years  ago  today.  The  War  of  1812  was  at  its  height  and 
the  British,  backed  up  by  their  enormous  Navy,  decided  on  that  date  in  1814 
to  extend  a  blockade  along  the  entire  American  coast.  The  small,  weak,  ill- 
equipped  American  Navy  could  do  little  to  stop  it.  The  British  roamed  the 
east  coast  almost  at  will.  By  August  of  1814,  we  had  even  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  enemy  attack  on  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  burning  of  the  White 
House.  We  had  been  helpless  to  defend  our  own  Capital  City. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  since  1814,  we  have  been  taught  even  more  about 
the  importance  of  seapower.  Perhaps  Teddy  Roosevelt  summed  it  up  best  when 
he  said,  "A  good  Navy  is  not  provocative  of  war.  It  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
peace." 

Today,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  America  is  dependent  on  seapower.  This 
includes  a  strong  merchant  marine  as  well  as  a  navy. 

For  one  thing,  we  need  free  sealanes  and  the  fast  merchant  ships  to  maintain 
the  crucial  flow  of  raw  materials  and  energy  to  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
in  1974  alone,  we  imported  more  than  2  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products,  accounting  for  about  36  percent  of  our  total  domestic  consumption. 
Of  this  total,  more  than  90  percent  was  carried  into  this  country  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

It  is  my  policy  to  reverse  this  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  making  America 
energy  independent.  But  for  now,  the  facts  are  quite  plain:  American  prosperity, 
perhaps  even  American  survival,  still  depends  on  keeping  the  sealanes  open, 
and  only  a  strong  American  Navy  can  guarantee  that  result. 

So,  the  obvious  questions,  quite  frankly,  are:  What  is  the  state  of  American 
seapower  today  ?  What  will  it  be  in  the  future  ? 

Since  1968,  the  size  of  the  Navy  has  been  cut  literally  in  half.  Today,  our  fleet 
of  500  ships  is  the  smallest  since  1939,  2  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  And  it, 
unfortunately,  is  still  shrinking.  In  fact,  the  Navy's  active  fleet  will  be  down  to 
490  ships  by  June  30,  1976,  5  days  before  we  celebrate  our  200th  birthday  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 
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Fortunately,  however,  there  is  also  a  positive  side  to  all  of  this.  Today's  U.S. 
Navy  has  some  tremendous  assets.  Our  aircraft  carriers  and  their  air  groups  are 
very  potent  weapons  systems.  These  magnificent  forces  contribute  immeasur- 
ably to  making  our  overall  strike  forces  the  very  best  in  the  world. 

Our  nuclear-powered  submarines  and  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  We  have  more  of  them  than  any  other  power.  The  United 
States  Marine  Corps  is  unrivaled  as  a  combat  force.  And  the  spirit  and  the 
morale  of  the  Marines  are  as  high  as  they  have  ever  been. 

In  fact,  the  entire  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  has  these  very  important,  very 
vital  ingredients:  combat-proven  strength,  dynamic  leadership,  and  dedicated 
professionalism.  And  we  thank  them  all  for  these  important  assets  that  they 
contribute  to  our  national  security. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  new  professionals  of  our  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  But  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  today  are  the  results  of  careful 
planning  of  the  days  in  the  past.  If  both  are  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ards for  the  days  ahead,  we  must  be  laying  the  groundwork  right  now.  And 
we  must  take  into  account  some  dramatic  changes  in  the  global  balance  of 
power. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II,  America  had  a  3,000-mile  ocean  barrier  on 
the  east  coast  and  a  10,000-mile  ocean  barrier  on  the  west  coast.  A  mighty  British 
Fleet  acted  as  a  friendly  buffer.  And  the  United  States  had  a  2-year  lead  time 
to  gear  up  our  great  military  production  capabilities  between  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe  and  our  own  entry  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Today,  we  face  a  very  different  situation.  For  example,  Soviet  naval  units 
now  freely  roam  the  world  seas,  circumnavigating  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Pacific,  and  operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  graphic  example,  if  I  might,  something  that  has 
happened  within  the  past  few  days.  Elements  from  all  four  fleets  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  have  just  completed  global  maneuvers.  More  than  200  Soviet  ships  de- 
ployed in  all  of  the  oceans  of  the  world  participated  in  this  exercise.  More  than 
50  Soviet  ships  were  deployed  in  the  Atlantic,  extending  their  maneuvers  to 
the  Norwegian  Sea  and  southwest  of  the  British  Isles.  Soviet  reconnaissance  air- 
craft operating  from  Cuba  and  Guinea,  conducted  ocean  surveillance  over  wide 
areas  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Soviet  Navy  was  also  active  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  Soviet  Union  understands  the  importance  of 
seapower.  The  Russians  built  up  their  Navy  while  we  permitted  ours  to  shrink, 
and  they  know  how  to  show  their  flag. 
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Unfortunately,  the  double  blows  of  inflation  and  recession,  along  with  other 
drains  on  Government  revenues,  are  occurring  at  precisely  the  time  that  we 
should  be  putting  more  funds  into  more  ships.  As  a  consequence,  Department 
of  Defense  expenditures  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  represent  slightly  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  the  lowest  point  since  the  pre-Korean 
demobilization.  In  real  terms,  after  making  all  of  the  adjustments  for  inflation, 
Defense  Department  spending  has  been  cut  almost  40  percent  since  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  15  percent  below  the  pre- Vietnam  level. 

As  a  percentage  of  total  government  spending,  including  State  and  local, 
defense  expenditures  come  to  only  16  percent,  the  lowest  point  since  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

As  for  our  human  resources,  today  only  1  percent  of  America's  population 
is  under  arms.  Our  military  manpower  is  actually  nearly  600,000  below  the 
pre- Vietnam  level. 

However  good  their  intentions,  those  who  claim  that  America  is  overarmed 
and  overspending  on  defense  are  wrong.  It  is  my  very  deep  conviction  we  can- 
not afford  to  cut  any  further  without  endangering  our  national  security.  While 
our  own  military  spending  has  been  declining,  others  have  not  been  idle.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  is  outspending  us  on  defense  by  at  least  20  percent. 

As  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  the  budget  that  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year  requests  $3,100  million  to  build  23  new  ships 
and  an  additional  $2,300  million  to  restore  full  funding  to  our  shipbuilding 
account  of  previous  years. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  today  want  to  maintain 
American  sea,  land,  and  air  forces  that  are  second  to  none.  Let  it  never  be  said 
that  our  generation  allowed  American  seapower  to  erode  into  a  second  class 
status.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  permitted  our  merchant  fleet  to  disappear 
by  attrition. 

Only  a  strong  America,  an  America  strong  of  will,  strong  of  purpose,  can 
be  an  effective  force  for  peace  in  a  troubled,  modern  world,  and  a  strong  navy 
and  merchant  marine  are  essential  to  a  strong  America. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  continue  to  work  with  all  of  you,  and  literally 
thousands  like  you,  for  the  kind  of  America  that  has  been  good,  not  only  for  us 
but  for  all  mankind.  And  I  will  ask  for  your  help  in  pursuing  this  vital  goal 
as  we  move  ahead  in  the  days  and  the  months  before  us. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:55  p.m.  in  the  Im-  national  president,  and  Rev.  Sam  Hill  Ray,  national 
perial  Ballroom  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  In  his  open-  chaplain,  Navy  League  of  the  United  States;  and 
ing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Ernest  A.  Carrere,  Jr.,       Rabbi  Julian  B.  Feibelman  of  New  Orleans. 
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Address  at  a  Tulane  University  Convocation. 
April  23,  1975 

Mr.  President,  President  Hurley,  Senator  Johnston,  my  good  friends  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Eddie  Hebert,  Dave  Treen,  Lindy  Boggs,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Fitzmorris,  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  guests  of  Tulane  University: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
participating  again  in  a  student  activity  at  Tulane  University.  And  for  this  op- 
portunity, I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Each  time  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  Tulane,  I  have  come  away 
newly  impressed  with  the  intense  application  of  the  student  body  to  the  great 
issues  of  our  time,  and  I  am  pleased  tonight  to  observe  that  your  interest  hasn't 
changed  one  bit. 

As  we  came  into  the  building  tonight,  I  passed  a  student  who  looked  up  from 
his  book  and  said,  "A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  but  with  a  single 
step."  To  indicate  my  interest  in  him,  I  asked,  "Are  you  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  your  goal  in  life?"  He  said,  "No,  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  to 
the  Super  Dome  in  September."  [Laughter]  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  all  of  you  will  get  to  the  Super  Dome.  Of  course,  I  hope 
it  is  to  see  the  Green  Wave  [Tulane  University]  have  their  very  best  season  on 
the  gridiron.  I  have  sort  of  a  feeling  that  you  wouldn't  mind  making  this  another 
year  in  which  you  put  the  Tigers  [Louisiana  State  University]  in  your  tank. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  here  in  1968  at  your  "Directions  '68" 
forum,  I  had  no  idea  that  my  own  career  and  our  entire  Nation  would  move  so 
soon  in  another  direction.  And  I  say  again,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  in- 
vited back. 

I  am  impressed,  as  I  undoubtedly  said  before— but  I  would  reiterate  it  to- 
night—by Tulane's  unique  distinction  as  the  only  American  university  to  be 
converted  from  State  sponsorship  to  private  status.  And  I  am  also  impressed  by 
the  Tulane  graduates  who  serve  in  the  United  States  Congress:  Bennett 
Johnston,  Lindy  Boggs,  Dave  Treen. 

Eddie  Hebert,  when  I  asked  him  the  question  whether  he  was  or  not,  and 
he  said  he  got  a  special  degree :  Dropout  '28.  [Laughter] 

But  I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  these  three  outstanding  graduates  testifies 
to  the  academic  excellence  and  the  inspiration  of  this  historic  university,  rooted 
in  the  past  with  its  eyes  on  the  future. 
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Just  as  Tulane  has  made  a  great  transition  from  the  past  to  the  future,  so  has 
New  Orleans,  the  legendary  city  that  has  made  such  a  unique  contribution  to 
our  great  America.  New  Orleans  is  more,  as  I  see  it,  than  weathered  bricks  and 
cast-iron  balconies.  It  is  a  state  of  mind,  a  meltingpot  that  represents  the  very, 
very  best  of  America's  evolution,  an  example  of  retention  of  a  very  special  cul- 
ture in  a  progressive  environment  of  modern  change. 

On  January  8, 1815,  a  monumental  American  victory  was  achieved  here— the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  had  been  a  State  for  less  than  3  years,  but  out- 
numbered Americans  innovated,  outnumbered  Americans  used  the  tactics  of  the 
frontier  to  defeat  a  veteran  British  force  trained  in  the  strategy  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

We  as  a  nation  had  suffered  humiliation  and  a  measure  of  defeat  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Our  National  Capital  in  Washington  had  been  captured  and  burned. 
So,  the  illustrious  victory  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  a  powerful  restora- 
tive to  our  national  pride. 

Yet,  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  actually  took  place  2  weeks  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  in  Europe.  Thousands  died  although  a  peace  had  been  nego- 
tiated. The  combatants  had  not  gotten  the  word.  Yet,  the  epic  struggle  never- 
theless restored  America's  pride. 

Today,  America  can  regain  the  sense  of  pride  that  existed  before  Vietnam. 
But  it  cannot  be  achieved  by  refighting  a  war  that  is  finished  as  far  as  America 
is  concerned.  As  I  see  it,  the  time  has  come  to  look  forward  to  an  agenda  for 
the  future,  to  unify,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  and  to  restore  its  health 
and  its  optimistic  self-confidence. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  great  battle  was  fought  after  a  war  was  over.  In  New  Or- 
leans tonight,  we  can  begin  a  great  national  reconciliation.  The  first  engage- 
ment must  be  with  the  problems  of  today,  but  just  as  importantly,  the  problems 
of  the  future.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  appropriate  that  I  find  myself  tonight 
at  a  university  which  addresses  itself  to  preparing  young  people  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  we  stop  refighting  the  battles  and  the  recriminations  of  the  past.  I 
ask  that  we  look  now  at  what  is  right  with  America,  at  our  possibilities  and  our 
potentialities  for  change  and  growth  and  achievement  and  sharing.  I  ask  that 
we  accept  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  as  a  good  neighbor  to  all  peoples  and 
the  enemy  of  none.  I  ask  that  we  strive  to  become,  in  the  finest  American 
tradition,  something  more  tomorrow  than  we  are  today. 

Instead  of  my  addressing  the  image  of  America,  I  prefer  to  consider  the  reality 
of  America.  It  is  true  that  we  have  launched  our  Bicentennial  celebration  with- 
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out  having  achieved  human  perfection,  but  we  have  attained  a  very  remarkable 
self-governed  society  that  possesses  the  flexibility  and  the  dynamism  to  grow  and 
undertake  an  entirely  new  agenda,  an  agenda  for  America's  third  century. 

So,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  helping  to  write  that  agenda.  I  am  as  determined 
as  a  President  can  be  to  seek  national  rediscovery  of  the  belief  in  ourselves  that 
characterized  the  most  creative  periods  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  greatest 
challenge  of  creativity,  as  I  see  it,  lies  ahead. 

We,  of  course,  are  saddened  indeed  by  the  events  in  Indochina.  But  these 
events,  tragic  as  they  are,  portend  neither  the  end  of  the  world  nor  of  America's 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  I  might.  Some  tend  to  feel  that  if  we  do  not  succeed 
in  everything  everywhere,  then  we  have  succeeded  in  nothing  anywhere.  I  reject 
categorically  such  polarized  thinking.  We  can  and  we  should  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  But  the  fate  of  responsible  men  and  women  everywhere,  in  the  final 
decision,  rests  in  their  own  hands,  not  in  ours. 

America's  future  depends  upon  Americans — especially  your  generation, 
which  is  now  equipping  itself  to  assume  the  challenges  of  the  future,  to  help 
write  the  agenda  for  America. 

Earlier  today,  in  this  great  community,  I  spoke  about  the  need  to  maintain 
our  defenses.  Tonight,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  another  kind  of  strength,  the 
true  source  of  American  power  that  transcends  all  of  the  deterrent  powers  for 
peace  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  speaking  here  of  our  belief  in  ourselves  and  our 
belief  in  our  Nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln  asked,  in  his  own  words,  and  I  quote,  "What  constitutes  the 
bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  independence  ?"  And  he  answered,  "It  is  not  our 
frowning  battlements  or  bristling  seacoasts,  our  Army  or  our  Navy.  Our  defense 
is  in  the  spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands  every- 
where." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  now  move  beyond  the  discords  of  the  past 
decade.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  writing  an  agenda  for  the 
future. 

I  welcome  your  invitation  particularly  tonight,  because  I  know  it  is  at  Tulane 
and  other  centers  of  thought  throughout  our  great  country  that  much  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  kind  of  future  Americans  want  and,  just  as  importantly, 
will  work  for.  Each  of  you  are  preparing  yourselves  for  the  future,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  your  preparations  and  your  opinions  and  your  goals.  How- 
ever, tonight,  with  your  indulgence,  let  me  share  with  you  my  own  views. 
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I  envision  a  creative  program  that  goes  as  far  as  our  courage  and  our  capacities 
can  take  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  My  goal  is  for  a  cooperative  world  at 
peace,  using  its  resources  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 

As  President,  I  am  determined  to  offer  leadership  to  overcome  our  current 
economic  problems.  My  goal  is  for  jobs  for  all  who  want  to  work  and  economic 
opportunity  for  all  who  want  to  achieve. 

I  am  determined  to  seek  self-sufficiency  in  energy  as  an  urgent  national 
priority.  My  goal  is  to  make  America  independent  of  foreign  energy  sources  by 
1985. 

Of  course,  I  will  pursue  interdependence  with  other  nations  and  a  reformed 
international  economic  system.  My  goal  is  for  a  world  in  which  consuming 
and  producing  nations  achieve  a  working  balance. 

I  will  address  the  humanitarian  issues  of  hunger  and  famine,  of  health  and  of 
healing.  My  goal  is  to  achieve — or  to  assure  basic  needs  and  an  effective  system  to 
achieve  this  result. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  technology  that  enriches  life  while  preserving  our 
natural  environment.  My  goal  is  to  stimulate  productivity,  but  use  technology  to 
redeem,  not  to  destroy  our  environment. 

I  will  strive  for  new  cooperation  rather  than  conflict  in  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  our  oceans  and  our  space.  My  goal  is  to  use  resources  for  peaceful  progress 
rather  than  war  and  destruction. 

Let  America  symbolize  humanity's  struggle  to  conquer  nature  and  master 
technology.  The  time  has  now  come  for  our  Government  to  facilitate  the  individ- 
ual's control  over  his  or  her  future — and  of  the  future  of  America. 

But  the  future  requires  more  than  Americans  congratulating  themselves  on 
how  much  we  know  and  how  many  products  that  we  can  produce.  It  requires 
new  knowledge  to  meet  new  problems.  We  must  not  only  be  motivated  to  build 
a  better  America,  we  must  know  how  to  do  it. 

If  we  really  want  a  humane  America  that  will,  for  instance,  contribute  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  world's  hunger,  we  must  realize  that  good  intentions  do  not 
feed  people.  Some  problems,  as  anyone  who  served  in  the  Congress  knows,  are 
complex.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  Willpower  alone  does  not  grow  food. 

We  thought,  in  a  well-intentioned  past,  that  we  could  export  our  technology 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  developing  nations.  We  did  it  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. But  we  are  now  learning  that  a  strain  of  rice  that  grows  in  one  place  will 
not  grow  in  another;  that  factories  that  produce  at  100  percent  in  one  nation 
produce  less  than  half  as  much  in  a  society  where  temperaments  and  work  habits 
are  somewhat  different. 
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Yet,  the  world  economy  has  become  interdependent.  Not  only  food  tech- 
nology but  money  management,  natural  resources  and  energy,  research  and 
development — all  kinds  of  this  group  require  an  organized  world  society  that 
makes  the  maximum  effective  use  of  the  world's  resources. 

I  want  to  tell  the  world:  Let's  grow  food  together,  but  let's  also  learn  more 
about  nutrition,  about  weather  forecasting,  about  irrigation,  about  the  many 
other  specialties  involved  in  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

We  must  learn  more  about  people,  about  the  development  of  communities, 
architecture,  engineering,  education,  motivation,  productivity,  public  health 
and  medicine,  arts  and  sciences,  political,  legal,  and  social  organization.  All 
of  these  specialities  and  many,  many  more  are  required  if  young  people  like 
you  are  to  help  this  Nation  develop  an  agenda  for  our  future — your  future,  our 
country's  future. 

I  challenge,  for  example,  the  medical  students  in  this  audience  to  put  on  their 
agenda  the  achievement  of  a  cure  for  cancer.  I  challenge  the  engineers  in  this 
audience  to  devise  new  techniques  for  developing  cheap,  clean,  and  plentiful 
energy,  and  as  a  byproduct,  to  control  floods.  I  challenge  the  law  students  in 
this  audience  to  find  ways  to  speed  the  administration  of  equal  justice  and  make 
good  citizens  out  of  convicted  criminals.  I  challenge  education,  those  of  you 
as  education  majors,  to  do  real  teaching  for  real  life.  I  challenge  the  arts  majors 
in  this  audience  to  compose  the  great  American  symphony,  to  write  the  great 
American  novel,  and  to  enrich  and  inspire  our  daily  lives. 

America's  leadership  is  essential.  America's  resources  are  vast.  America's  op- 
portunities  are  unprecedented. 

As  we  strive  together  to  prefect  a  new  agenda,  I  put  high  on  the  list  of  im- 
portant points  the  maintenance  of  alliances  and  partnerships  with  other  people 
and  other  nations.  These  do  provide  a  basis  of  shared  values,  even  as  we  stand 
up  with  determination  for  what  we  believe.  This,  of  course,  requires  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  peace  and  a  determination  to  use  our  good  offices  wherever 
possible  to  promote  better  relations  between  nations  of  this  world. 

The  new  agenda,  that  which  is  developed  by  you  and  by  us,  must  place  a 
high  priority  on  the  need  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  work  for 
the  mutual  reduction  in  strategic  arms  and  control  of  other  weapons.  And  I 
must  say,  parenthetically,  the  successful  negotiations  at  Vladivostok,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  just  a  beginning. 

Your  generation  of  Americans  is  uniquely  endowed  by  history  to  give  new 
meaning  to  the  pride  and  spirit  of  America.  The  magnetism  of  an  American 
society,  confident  of  its  own  strength,  will  attract  the  good  will  and  the  esteem 
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of  all  people  wherever  they  might  be  in  this  globe  in  which  we  live.  It  will 
enhance  our  own  perception  of  ourselves  and  our  pride  in  being  an  American. 
We  can,  we  can — and  I  say  it  with  emphasis — write  a  new  agenda  for  our  future. 

I  am  glad  that  Tulane  University  and  other  great  American  educational 
institutions  are  reaching  out  to  others  in  programs  to  work  with  developing 
nations,  and  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  your  participation  in  every  aspect 
of  America's  future. 

And  I  urge  Americans  of  all  ages  to  unite  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  to  take 
responsibility  for  themselves  as  our  ancestors  did.  Let  us  resolve  tonight  to  redis- 
cover the  old  virtues  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  capability  that  charac- 
terized our  forefathers  two  centuries  ago.  I  pledge,  as  I  know  you  do,  each  one 
of  us,  to  do  our  part. 

Let  the  beacon  light  of  the  past  shine  forth  from  historic  New  Orleans  and 
from  Tulane  University  and  from  every  other  corner  of  this  land  to  illuminate  a 
boundless  future  for  all  Americans  and  a  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke   at   8:07   p.m.   at   the       dent  of  Tulane  University,  and  Grady  Hurley,  stu- 
Tulane  University  Fieldhouse.  In  his   opening  re-       dent  body  president, 
marks,  he  referred  to  Herbert  E.  Longcnecker,  presi- 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Manpower 

Report  of  the  President.     April  24,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  sending  to  Congress  the  13th  annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  President. 

This  report,  as  required  by  section  705(a)  of  The  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  reviews  many  of  the  recent  economic 
developments  impacting  on  employment  and  unemployment  levels.  Policies 
addressed  to  the  loss  of  income  by  many  workers  were  the  keystone  to  my  pro- 
posals of  October,  1974.  The  Administration  and  the  Congress  agreed  on  several 
components  of  such  a  policy  which  are  now  in  operation. 

For  example,  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  has  made 
supplementary  unemployment  compensation  available  to  experienced  workers 
who  have  exhausted  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  The  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  has  made  special  unemployment  assistance  avail- 
able to  many  workers  not  covered  by  the  unemployment  insurance  system.  In 
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addition,  over  300,000  public  service  jobs  are  being  funded  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  as  amended. 

The  passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  in  Decem- 
ber, 1973,  was  a  landmark  development  in  the  decentralization  of  manpower 
program  design  and  operation  responsibilities  to  State  and  local  government 
units.  This  report  reviews  implementation  activities  by  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1974.  It  also  reviews  some  prelim- 
inary findings  about  the  operation  of  this  important  work. 

The  report  also  analyzes  the  rapidly  changing  employment  situation  of  women 
workers,  exploring  the  significant  economic  role  of  women  in  recent  years  in  an 
expanding  number  of  occupations.  The  proclamation  of  1975  as  International 
Women's  Year  makes  this  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to  encourage  members 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Government  as  well  as  the  general 
public  to  study  the  role  of  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Among  other  important  questions  explored  in  this  year's  Manpower  Report 
is  the  relative  efficiency  of  public  service  employment  programs  as  a  means  of 
countering  cycles  of  high  unemployment.  While  there  is  some  evidence  that  pro- 
grams providing  public  sector  jobs  can  relieve  individual  hardships  and  offer 
some  short-term  relief  to  areas  experiencing  substantial  unemployment,  it  is  con- 
siderably less  certain  that  such  programs  can  exert  significant  positive  impact  on 
national  unemployment  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  size,  skills,  and  employment  levels  of  the  Nation's 
work  force  are  affected  by  changes  in  programs,  policies,  and  procurement  at  all 
levels  of  government.  This  year's  Manpower  Report,  therefore,  includes  an 
interim  review  of  some  recent  research  findings  on  the  development  of  methods 
to  determine  the  manpower  impact  of  Government  program  and  policy  changes 
both  at  the  national  level  and  in  areas  where  local  firms  have  received  important 
procurement  contracts. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House, 
April  24, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Manpower  Report  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Transmitted  to  the 
the  President— Including  Reports  by  the  U.S.  De-  Congress  April  1975"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
partment   of   Labor   and   the   U.S.   Department   of       349  pp.). 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  United  States  Trade  With  Romania.     April  24,  1975 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  Section  407  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  a  Proclamation  [4369]  extending  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  to  the  products  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  I  am  also  enclos- 
ing the  text  of  the  Agreement  on  Trade  Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  which  was  signed  on  April  2, 
1975,  and  which  is  included  as  an  Annex  to  the  Proclamation. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  report  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  this  date  as  required  by  Section  402(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
and  I  shall  issue  today  an  Executive  Order  [11854]  waiving  the  application  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  402. 

This  agreement  caps  a  decade  of  improvements  in  all  areas  of  US-Romanian 
relations.  It  will  place  our  trade  with  Romania  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  that 
will  promote  continued  development  of  mutually  beneficial  economic  ties.  It 
will  thereby  bring  the  structure  of  our  economic  relations  into  accord  with  the 
very  satisfactory  state  of  our  political  relations. 

This  agreement  is  consistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  In  addition  to  providing  for  mutual  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
tariff  treatment,  it  meets  the  requirements  of  Title  IV  that  are  designed  to  ensure 
overall  reciprocity  of  economic  benefits.  Its  special  safeguard  arrangements  pro- 
vide the  strongest  possible  assurance  that  our  trade  with  Romania  will  continue 
to  grow  without  injury  to  domestic  firms  or  loss  of  jobs  for  American  workers. 
American  businessmen  are  assured  of  basic  rights  and  facilities  in  establishing 
operations  in  Romania  and  doing  business  with  Romanian  enterprises.  Other 
provisions  include  protection  for  industrial  property  rights,  industrial  processes, 
and  copyrights;  and  encouragement  of  third-country  arbitration  of  commercial 
disputes  under  the  rules  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  approve  the  agreement  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  407. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed       of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  United  States 
Trade  With  Romania.     April  24,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  402(c)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  shall  issue  today 
an  Executive  Order  [11854]  waiving  the  application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania,  and  I  am  hereby  making  the  report  contemplated  by  Section  402(c) 
(1)  of  the  Act. 

I  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  signed  in  Washington  in  1973 *  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  "they  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  humanitarian  problems  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  will."  I  have  been  assured  that  if  and 
when  such  problems  arise  they  will  be  solved,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  Declaration.  Accordingly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  emigration  practices 
of  Romania  will  lead  substantially  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
Section  402  of  the  Act.  I  have  therefore  determined  that  the  waiver  contained 
in  said  Executive  Order  will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of  Section  402 
of  the  Act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

April  24,  1975. 
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Remarks  to  Participants  in  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Advertising  Council.     April  24,  1975 

Chairman  McCabe,  President  Keim,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the 
Advertising  Council: 

At  the  outset,  let  me,  on  behalf  of  Betty  as  well  as  myself,  extend  to  all  of  you 
a  very  warm  welcome  here  to  the  East  Room.  I  know  from  past  experience, 
when  I  was  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  that  when  the  Advertising  Council  came  to 
Washington,  you  had  an  impact,  an  impact  on  me  and  all  the  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  with  whom  you  would  meet. 

1  See  Item  350,  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents — Richard  Nixon,  1973. 
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I  know  there  are  some  people  here  from  Michigan.  I  don't  recognize  them 
without  my  glasses  on — [laughter] — but  I  do  think  that  your  coming  down  here 
on  an  annual  basis  is  a  very  important  function,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you,  as  Mrs.  Ford  does,  in  the  State  Dining  Room  when  we  get  through. 

I  do  hope  that  you  have  had  a  productive  and  enjoyable  time  as  a  part  of  your 
31st  annual  conference  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  as  other  Presidents  have  done,  to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  what  the  Advertising  Council  has  done  over  the  years  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

All  of  you  know  how  much  has  been  contributed  by  the  Advertising  Council 
in  one  project  or  many  projects  over  the  years,  both  in  times  of  economic  pros- 
perity, economic  adversity,  and  in  other  crises  involving  our  Nation's  best. 

Just  to  cite  a  couple  that  I  am  familiar  with:  the  Savings  Bond  drive,  the 
forest  fire  prevention  effort,  the  drug  abuse  information  program,  the  ACTION 
volunteer  service  program— these  are  the  best  illustrations,  I  think,  of  what  you 
have  done  and  the  contributions  that  you  have  made.  But  by  no  means  are  they 
the  limit  of  what  the  Advertising  Council  has  done  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

As  I  said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  in  January,  it  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  country  to  mobilize,  and  I  quote  here,  "the  most  powerful  and  creative 
industrial  nation  that  ever  existed  on  this  Earth"  if  we  are  to  meet  the  problems 
that  are  bothering  us  as  people  and  as  a  country.  We  had,  at  that  time — and  we 
have  today — the  problem  of  inflation,  the  problem  of  unemployment.  We  have 
a  distressed  economy.  But  we  are  beginning  to  see  some  sun  coming  through 
some  of  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  contributions  that  the  Advertising  Council 
has  made  are  helpful  in  convincing  the  American  people  that  we  are  a  great 
country,  that  we  can  meet  adversity,  that  we  will  be  successful. 

So,  I  hope  that  despite  the  difficulties  we  face,  the  difficulties  at  home,  that 
through  a  positive  program,  which  the  Advertising  Council  is  so  skillful  in 
projecting,  that  the  American  people  will  regain  the  confidence  that  is  needed, 
the  confidence  that  is  essential. 

I  know  some  of  the  news  media — and  I  am  not  being  critical — but  we  do 
see  in  the  newspapers,  we  do  see  on  television,  we  do  hear  on  radio  some  bad 
news.  But  I  think  there  is  a  need  also  for  us  as  leaders  in  this  country,  those  in 
government  and  those  in  the  private  sector,  to  talk  about  the  good  things.  There 
are  many,  many  good  things  for  us  to  project.  This  kind  of  an  affirmative 
effort  will  be  very  helpful  in  restoring  the  confidence  that  is  essential  as  we 
move  ahead. 
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I  can  only  say  that  we  in  government  are  deeply  grateful  and  very  appreciative 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  I  thank  you  for  what  I  understand  you  are  planning. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  other  subjects — I  made  three  speeches  in  New 
Orleans  yesterday  and  got  back  about  1  a.m.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  going  to  move  forward,  we  are  taking  a  fresh  start,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  successful  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  your  help  and  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people,  we  can  look  forward  to  brighter  days  and  better  days. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Betty  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  you  join  us 
in  the  State  Dining  Room  for  some  refreshments,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  both  of  us  would  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  most  of  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:21  p.m.  in  the  East       board,  and  Robert  P.  Keim,  president,  Advertising 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  remarks,       Council,  Inc. 
he  referred   to   Gibson   McCabe,   chairman   of  the 
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Remarks  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  President's  Portrait 
at  the  National  Republican  Club  of  Capitol  Hill. 
April  24,  1975 

Than\  you,  Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  my  dear  friends 
and  those  of  Betty,  members  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Club,  and  guests: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  us  to  be  here.  And  may  I  say  to  the 
portrait  painter,  the  artist,  that  I  am  very  flattered.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  Ob- 
viously, I  like  the  pose.  You  know,  as  a  fiscal  conservative,  I  always  enjoy  seeing 
a  politician  with  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket.  [Laughter']  But  I  do  thank  you, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  am  very  grateful. 

Obviously,  Harold,  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  Capitol  Hill  Club 
will  have  this  portrait  in  a  prominent  place  in  a  club  that  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  I  can  recall  when  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  was  in  a  very  small,  old  building 
where  the  new  Library  of  Congress  is  now  being  constructed.  I  can  recall  very 
vividly  when  it  was  over  in  the  hotel  for  a  good  many  years  and  was  a  wonderful 
place  where  all  of  us  could  get  together,  have  a  good  time,  do  things  as  fellow 
Republicans. 

I  was  also  part  of  the  group  that  helped  to  put  this  building  and  the  one  next 
door  together.  And  I  recall  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  when  we  had  a 
groundbreaking  and  then  when  we  had  the  dedication.  I  have  come  to  this 
building  as  well  as  the  one  next  door  on  many,  many  occasions. 
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I  think  this  complex  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  have,  as  Republicans,  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  individ- 
ually, to  the  party.  I  think  it  is  a  good  symbol  of  Republican  togetherness.  I  am 
delighted,  of  course,  to  see  so  many  people  here  tonight.  I  just  hope  and  trust 
that  we  can  have  many,  many  more  occasions  like  this  in  the  Capitol  Hill  Club. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  get  together.  I  think  it  is  vitally  essential  that 
Republicans  assemble  in  their  own  organization,  their  own  club,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fine  leadership  that  Harold  is  giving,  along  with  others,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  can  be  a  meeting  place  for  all  of  us. 

So,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Harold,  and  all  of  you  who 
have  contributed.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  Betty,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  very, 
very  best. 

I  can  say  for  her,  as  well  as  for  myself,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  all  of  you  to- 
night and  to  have  the  expression  of  friendship  and  support  which  is  important 
to  me  and  to  us  in  these  very  difficult  times. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The   President   spoke   at   7:03    p.m.   at   the       R.  Collier,  Representative  from  Illinois  1957-75  and 
club.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Donald  E.  John-       president  of  the  club, 
son,  the  artist  who  painted  the  portrait,  and  Harold 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Extension 
and  Revision  of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 
April  25,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
revise  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  The  act,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  program  which  it  authorizes,  expires  on  December  31, 
1976.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress  act  to  continue  this  highly  suc- 
cessful and  important  new  element  of  American  Federalism  well  in  advance 
of  the  expiration  date,  in  order  that  State  and  local  governments  can  make  sound 
fiscal  plans. 

The  Value  of  Federalism 

The  genius  of  American  government  is  the  Federal  system  of  shared  sov- 
ereignty. This  system  permits  and  promotes  creativity  and  freedom  of  action 
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simultaneously  at  three  levels  of  government.  Federalism  enables  our  people 
to  approach  their  problems  through  the  governments  closest  to  them,  rather 
than  looking  to  an  all-powerful  central  bureaucracy  for  every  answer. 

With  the  Federal  Government  heavily  committed  to  international  affairs,  the 
Nation's  defense,  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  energy  problem,  we  need 
strong,  effective  State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the  everyday  needs  of 
our  people— for  good  police  and  fire  protection,  education,  transportation,  sani- 
tation, and  the  basic  services  of  a  well-governed  society. 

In  1972,  when  General  Revenue  Sharing  was  passed,  the  Federal  partnership 
was  in  trouble.  The  Federal  Government,  with  its  highly  efficient  taxing  system, 
then  collected  some  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  total  tax  revenues.  Federal  rev- 
enues, particularly  because  of  the  income  tax,  grew  with  the  economy.  However, 
State  and  local  revenues  are  more  dependent  on  real  property  taxes  and  sales 
taxes.  These  governments  had  to  meet  rising  demands  for  services  and  costs 
through  endless  rounds  of  tax  increases.  Simply  stated,  revenues  had  grown 
fastest  at  the  Federal  level,  while  needs  were  growing  fastest  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

The  Federal  Government,  then  as  now,  sought  to  help  States  and  com- 
munities meet  their  needs  through  Federal  aid.  For  the  most  part,  this  aid  is  in 
the  form  of  categorical  grants — that  is,  narrowly  defined,  closely  controlled 
grants  for  specific  purposes.  Today,  over  one  thousand  of  these  categorical  grants 
are  available  for  almost  every  imaginable  objective. 

However,  the  necessity  to  go  to  Washington  for  the  solution  to  many  local 
problems  has  had  a  stifling  effect  on  the  creativity  and  accountability  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Along  with  Federal  aid  comes  Federal  restrictions 
which  limit  local  initiative  and  flexibility. 

Furthermore,  until  the  concept  of  block  grants  was  developed,  States  and 
localities  were  limited  to  categorical  grants  which  were  designed  to  lead  State 
and  local  governments  in  new  directions.  Consequently,  the  recipients,  all  too 
often,  headed  in  the  direction  where  the  grant  monies  were  available,  rather 
than  where  their  genuine  needs  existed. 

Finally,  much  of  the  aid  the  Federal  Government  makes  available  has  to  be 
matched  by  State  and  local  funds.  The  impact  of  this  requirement  is  often  to 
aggravate  rather  than  to  alleviate  a  State  or  local  government's  financial  plight. 

This  was  the  situation  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  faced  in  1972 — 
a  Federal  system  endangered  by  the  growing  impoverishment  of  two  out  of 
the  system's  three  partners.  This  is  the  situation  that  the  Federal  Government 
wisely  met,  by  the  passage  of  General  Revenue  Sharing. 
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This  program  has  been  a  resounding  success.  Since  its  enactment,  General 
Revenue  Sharing  has  provided  nearly  $19  billion  to  50  States  and  some  39,000 
local  governments — money  which  these  governments  could  use  as  they  saw  fit 
to  meet  their  priority  needs. 

These  Federal  revenue  sharing  dollars  have  meant  new  crime  fighting  equip- 
ment and  more  police  on  the  street,  help  for  essential  mass  transportation,  a 
better  environment,  improved  fire  protection  and  many  other  useful  public 
activities.  If  some  communities  have  not  used  their  revenue  sharing  funds  wisely, 
they  are  a  miniscule  fraction  of  governments  which  have  used  this  money  well. 

The  current  revenue  sharing  act  has  also  enabled  individuals  and  citizen 
groups  to  play  their  part  in  determining  the  use  of  these  Federal  funds  in  their 
communities  by  placing  the  decision  on  the  use  of  these  funds  at  the  local  rather 
than  the  Federal  level.  This  citizen  participation  strengthens  our  democracy  in 
the  best  possible  way.  It  is  my  intention  to  strengthen  our  eff orts  to  encourage 
the  widest  possible  citizen  participation. 

The  Need  Goes  On 

General  Revenue  Sharing  has  also  been  the  keystone  of  additional  efforts  to 
reform  Federal  aid.  The  new  block  grant  programs,  more  decentralized  grant 
management,  joint  funding  projects  and  grant  integration,  improved  program 
information  and  executive  reorganization  have  all  been  included  in  a  large-scale 
effort  to  make  better  sense  of  and  to  get  greater  results  from  the  billions  granted 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  program  enacted  in  1972  turned  a  corner.  It 
caught  a  serious  problem  in  time  and  helped  us  get  back  on  the  road  to  a  sounder 
Federalism,  of  shared  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Many  State  and  local  governments  are  facing  deficits  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  raise  additional  taxes  or  cut  services.  Our  States  and  localities  are 
facing  these  adverse  developments  at  a  time  when  their  fiscal  responsibilities 
have  mounted  due  to  the  impact  of  inflation  on  their  expenditures  and  the  tax 
burdens  placed  on  citizens.  Further,  the  present  high  unemployment  is  taking 
its  toll  in  terms  of  lower  tax  receipts  and  higher  costs  on  States  and  communities. 
This  combination  of  financial  pressures  is  likely  to  continue  to  bear  down  on 
these  governments  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Many  units  of  governments,  particularly  in  distressed  urban  areas,  count  on 
these  funds  for  their  budget  planning.  If  the  flow  of  shared  revenues  were  to  be 
turned  off  or  scaled  down,  the  results  would  be  immediate  and  painful.  Our 
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efforts  to  revive  the  economy  would  suffer  a  serious  blow.  States,  cities,  counties 
and  small  communities  would  have  to  either  cut  back  essential  services  causing 
increased  public  and  related  private  unemployment  or  tax  more  or  borrow 
more — thus  defeating  the  objectives  of  our  national  efforts  to  reduce  the  total 
tax  load  and  revive  the  economy. 

Enactment  of  Federal  revenue  sharing  was  a  wise  decision  in  1972.  Its  con- 
tinuation is  imperative  now.  Before  deciding  to  recommend  extension  of  this 
program,  I  directed  that  an  exhaustive  study  be  made  of  the  present  program  to 
identify  its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  assessment  has  been  carried  out  and 
has  taken  into  account  the  views  of  the  Congress,  State  and  local  government 
officials,  interested  citizen  bodies  and  private  study  groups  analyzing  govern- 
ment  policy.  I  will  also  consider  any  significant  findings  which  may  yet  emerge 
from  studies  presently  underway. 

Based  on  our  review  of  this  work,  I  am  now  proposing  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  will  maintain  the  basic  features  of  the  existing  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram while  offering  several  improvements. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  renewal  legislation  I  am  proposing  are: 

— The  basic  revenue  sharing  formula  is  retained.  Experience  to  date  suggests 
the  essential  fairness  of  the  present  formula  and  I  recommend  its  retention. 

— Funds  will  be  authorized  for  five  and  three-quarters  years.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  conform  the  time  period  to  the  new  Federal  fiscal  year. 

— The  current  method  of  funding  with  annual  increases  of  $150  million  will 
be  retained  to  compensate,  in  part,  for  the  impact  of  inflation.  Over  the  five  and 
three-quarters  years,  this  level  will  produce  a  total  distribution  of  Federal  reve- 
nues of  $39.85  billion.  By  the  final  year,  the  revenues  shared  will  have  increased 
by  $937  million  over  the  current  level  of  payments. 

— Recognizing  the  need  to  raise  the  existing  per  capita  constraint  on  the  basic 
formula,  my  proposal  would  permit  those  hard-pressed  jurisdictions  now  con- 
strained by  the  per  capita  limitation  to  receive  more  money.  The  impact  of  this 
change  on  other  communities  would  be  minimized  by  phasing  the  change  in 
five  steps  and  by  the  increase  of  $150  million  annually. 

—To  strengthen  the  civil  rights  provisions  of  the  existing  statute  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invoke  several 
remedies  to  enforce  the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of  the  act.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  stating  explicitly  that  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  withhold 
all  or  a  portion  of  entitlement  funds  due  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government,  to 
terminate  one  or  more  payments  of  entitlement  funds,  and  to  require  repayment 
of  entitlement  funds  previously  expended  in  a  program  or  activity  found  to  have 
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been  discriminatory.  This  change  will  further  enhance  the  Secretary's  ability  to 
ensure  that  none  of  our  citizens  is  denied  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex  or 
national  origin  the  benefits  of  any  program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
revenue  sharing. 

— To  strengthen  public  participation  in  determining  the  use  of  shared  revenues, 
the  proposed  legislation  requires  that  recipient  governments  must  provide  a 
procedure  for  citizen  participation  in  the  allocation  of  revenue  sharing  monies. 

— The  Administration  proposal  would  also  make  reporting  requirements  more 
flexible  to  meet  varying  needs  from  community  to  community.  The  legislation 
would  grant  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  greater  latitude  in  determining  the 
form  of  reports  and  the  kind  of  information  required  of  recipients.  Similarly,  he 
would  have  more  flexibility  to  determine  the  method  by  which  recipient  govern- 
ments must  publicize  their  use  of  funds. 

— Finally,  the  proposal  requires  a  reconsideration  of  the  program  two  years 
before  its  expiration. 

Early  Renewal  Is  Important 

I  urge  the  Congress  at  its  earliest  convenience  to  begin  deliberations  on  the 
renewal  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Effective  planning 
at  the  State  capitols,  city  halls,  and  county  courthouses  will  require  action  in 
this  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  In  fact,  in  the  fall  of  1975  many  of  our 
States  and  local  governments  will  be  preparing  their  fiscal  year  1977  budgets. 
It  will  be  essential  for  them  to  know  at  that  time  whether  General  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  will  be  available  to  them  after  December,  1976. 

The  expiration  of  the  present  General  Revenue  Sharing  Law  is  coincident 
with  the  year  in  which  the  Nation  celebrates  its  bicentennial.  There  could  be 
no  more  practical  reaffirmation  of  the  Federal  compact  which  launched  this 
Country  than  to  renew  the  program  which  has  done  so  much  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  that  compact — General  Revenue  Sharing. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

April  25, 1975. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Extend  and 
Revise  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 
April  25,  1975 

ENCLOSED  is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  extend  and  revise  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972." 

The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  has  provided  vitally  needed 
funding  to  States  and  over  38,000  local  governments.  While  there  appears  to 
be  no  need  for  substantial  changes,  some  amendments  to  the  Act  are  considered 
desirable  based  upon  our  experience  in  administering  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  the  past  two-  and  one-half  years. 

The  draft  bill  would  make  such  amendments.  In  addition  to  extending  the 
Act  through  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1981,  the  amendments  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Act,  require  that  residents  within  the  recipient  govern- 
ment's jurisdiction  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  give  their  views  on  how 
revenue  sharing  funds  should  be  spent,  and  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
Act  from  a  management  point  of  view.  The  inflationary  impact  of  this  draft 
bill  has  been  carefuly  considered. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  draft  bill  and  a 
comparative  type  showing  the  changes  that  would  be  made  in  the  existing  Act. 

I  urge  you  to  bring  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives/Senate  at  your  earliest  convenience.  An  identical  draft  bill  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives/President  of 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  The  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Honorable       tives,    and    the   Honorable   Nelson   A.   Rockefeller, 
Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-       President  of  the  Senate. 
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Remarks  at  a  Special  Leadership  Conference  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures.     April  25,  1975 

LET  ME  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  distinguished  legislators.  It's  a  privi- 
lege and  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words,  looking 
around  and  seeing  some  familiar  faces. 

It's  been  a  great  experience  for  me  over  the  last  year  or  more  to  speak  to  joint 
sessions  of  four  State  legislative  bodies — Louisiana,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire, 
and  of  course,  my  own  State  of  Michigan.  I've  been  very  grateful  for  the  warm 
welcome  and  the  opportunity,  and  I  thank  you  very  much.  And  I  look  forward 
to  an  opportunity  in  other  States  in  the  months  ahead. 

Obviously,  I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  East  Room  here  and  to  just 
kick  off,  I  guess,  the  meetings  that  we  will  have  here  with  members  of  my  staff 
following  my  observations  and  comments.  I  know  it  will  be  informative,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  very  productive. 

Let  me  say  without  any  hesitation  or  qualification  that  I  know  and  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  enormous  problems  that  all  of  you  are  wrestling  with  in 
trying  to  revitalize  State  government,  especially  in  the  legislative  branch.  As  a 
former  legislative  leader  myself  for  a  little  over  25  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
some  scars  to  prove  it. 

Actually,  as  I  look  back,  those  were  wonderful  years,  despite  the  occasional 
frustrations  and  the  sure  knowledge  that  no  matter  how  long  and  how  hard 
you  work,  there  would  always  be  more  problems  than  there  were  solutions. 

I'm  sure  you've  found  this  similarity  at  the  State  level.  The  legislative  prob- 
lems, whether  they  are  at  the  Federal  or  State  level,  in  my  judgment,  are  very 
nearly  identical.  And  I'm  sure  that  you  would  also  agree  that  despite  the  frustra- 
tions, the  opportunity  to  do  the  job  or  to  try  and  accomplish  the  results  were 
worth  it  in  every  way  possible. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  the  knowledge  that,  even  in  a  small 
way,  you  may  have  made  life  a  bit  better  for  the  people  you  were  elected  to 
serve.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that.  You've  gone  through  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
and  obviously,  you  wouldn't  be  here  if  you  didn't  feel  exactly  the  same  way  now 
and  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  today  is  to  let  you  know  some  of  the  things  we're 
trying  to  do  at  the  Federal  level  to  help  make  your  State  government  as  vital  and 
as  responsive  as  possible.  I  hope  it  will  also  serve  to  keep  up  the  very  close, 
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personal  relationship  that  I've  tried  to  develop  with  State  legislative  leaders  since 
I've  been  President. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I've  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
joint  groups  in  four  State  legislative  bodies,  and  I've  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  many  State  legislative  leaders  in  other  States  throughout  the  Union. 
And  I  assure  you  that  on  a  personal  basis  I  will  continue  it,  and  members  of  my 
staff,  my  Administration  will  expand  it. 

Now,  some  of  you  were  here  with  me  last  year  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  observations  and  comments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  one  of  my 
very  first  meetings  as  President  of  the  United  States — just  20  days  after  moving 
into  the  White  House.  Since  then,  I've  sought  to  keep  our  dialog  alive.  I've  met 
with,  as  I've  indicated,  individual  members  of  legislative  bodies  as  well  as  groups 
in  joint  sessions.  And  I  can  assure  you,  those  opportunities  will  be  expanded 
as  we  move  ahead. 

Let  me  say  that  I'm  more  interested  in  substance  than  in  dialog.  In  my 
judgment,  actions  are  more  important  than  words.  For  too  long  a  time,  power, 
expertise,  initiative,  and  most  important  of  all,  revenues  have  been  drained  away 
from  your  State  capitals  to  the  National  Capital  in  Washington.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  have  an  announcement  I  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Immediately  before  meeting  with  you  today,  I  signed  the  transmittal  letter 
for  a  message  to  Congress  and  a  draft  bill  to  extend  and  revise  general  revenue 
sharing. 

In  brief,  this  proposed  legislation  will  do  the  following:  retain  the  present 
revenue  sharing  formula;  secondly,  authorize  funds  for  5%  years;  three,  in- 
crease some  cities'  shares  by  easing  per  capita  restraints;  four,  improve  the 
protection  of  individual  rights;  five,  increase  citizen  participation.  And  it 
would  also  include  the  following:  permit  a  more  flexible  system  of  reports — 
and  from  what  I've  heard,  this  is  something  that  is  badly  needed — and  lastly, 
require  renewal  consideration  2  years  prior  to  expiration. 

Now,  I'm  convinced  that  this  legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of 
State  governments  but  of  the  American  people.  It  takes  a  good  concept,  revenue 
sharing,  and  extends  it,  at  the  same  time  including  some  very  important  im- 
provements and  refinements.  And  it  provides  the  taxpayer  with  a  very  strong 
voice  on  how  his  tax  money  is  spent  on  a  local  basis. 

In  proposing  the  legislation,  I'm  trying  to  do  my  part  for  State  and  local 
government  and,  I  think,  in  a  very  constructive  way.  And  I  hope  I  can  count  on 
all  of  you — on  State  legislative  leaders,  on  Governors,  mayors,  county  officials — 
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to  do  your  part  to  get  behind  the  program  and  to  have  your  voices  heard  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  if  I  might  add  a  postscript  in  this  area:  As  long  ago  as  12  months  before 
this  date,  I  was  warning  mayors,  county  officials,  State  officials  that  there  would 
be  an  effort  made — I  don't  challenge  their  motives — but  there  would  be  an 
effort  made  to  not  extend  general  revenue  sharing,  or  if  it  was  extended,  to  so 
restrict  it  and  so  tie  it  down,  so  limit  it  that  the  whole  character  of  the  program 
would  be  changed. 

Now  we  have,  in  my  judgment,  a  hard  battle  ahead  of  us.  But  if  you  join 
with  me  and  we  get  the  mayors  and  the  county  officials  to  join  with  us,  we  can 
extend  this  program  along  the  lines  that  I'm  recommending.  It's  not  going  to 
be  easy.  You  will  have  some  people  who  will  want  to  change  its  character,  reduce 
its  money,  put  all  kinds  of  limitations  and  strings  on  it.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  that  happen. 

This  program  has  justified  itself.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  we  will  probably  have  a  difficult  time  in  the  months  ahead  for 
its  extension.  But  on  its  merit,  it  can  be  justified.  And  I'm  confident  that  the 
American  people  will  support  your  efforts  and  mine  as  we  join  with  others. 

I  think  I  understand  the  importance  of  State  government  and  some  of  the 
problems  you  face.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  my  Administration  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  be  helpful.  It's  a  mutual  responsibility  we  have  to  our 
respective  constituents,  and  if  we  work  together,  we  can  get  the  job  done. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2 :08  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Address  at  the  Yale  University  Law  School  Sesquicentennial 

Convocation  Dinner.     April  25,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  President  Brewster,  Dean  Goldstein,  Governor  Grasso, 
Justices  Stewart  and  White,  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  Carla  Hills,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  whom  I  served,  and  others  who 
are  now  Members  but  with  whom  I  did  not  have  that  privilege  and  pleasure, 
good  mayor,  fellow  alumni,  students,  and  guests  of  Yale  Law  School: 

Obviously,  it's  a  very  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  here  at  the  Yale 
Law  School  Sesquicentennial  Convocation.  And  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  and 
chew  gum  at  the  same  time.  [Laughter] 
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Every  time  I  come  back  to  Yale,  I  find  myself  almost  overwhelmed  by  nos- 
talgia. It's  been  so  long,  and  so  much  has  happened  since  I  first  got  off  the 
train  at  the  New  Haven  station  in  1935. 

For  the  first  several  years,  I  was  an  assistant  football  coach.  But  during  that 
period,  I  decided  against  a  career  in  athletics  and  set  my  goal  as  a  degree  in  law. 

At  that  time,  one  of  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  Yale  Law  School  was  a 
personal  interview  with  three  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty.  In  my  case, 
one  of  them  was  Professor  Myres  McDougal,  whom  I'm  delighted  to  see  is  with 
us  tonight.  It  was  wonderful  to  chat  with  you,  Myres,  before  dinner. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  Professor  McDougal,  in  remarks  given 
to  the  Yale  Law  School  Association  in  Washington  last  year,  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  still  had  his  notes  from  that  interview.  He  said  that  under  the  appro- 
priate headings  there  were  entries  like  the  following:  good  looking,  well  dressed, 
plenty  of  poise,  personality — excellent.  Then,  under  another  heading:  informa- 
tional background — not  too  good.  [Laughter] 

Well,  Professor  McDougal  doesn't  know — or  what  he  doesn't  know  is  that 
while  he  was  keeping  notes  on  me,  I  was  keeping  notes  on  him.  And  by  coinci- 
dence, I  just  happen  to  have  them  with  me  here  tonight.  Under  the  appropriate 
headings,  I  find  entries  like  these:  good  looking,  well  dressed,  plenty  of  poise, 
personality — excellent.  Then,  under  another  heading:  informational  back- 
ground about  football — not  so  good.  [Laughter]  As  I  remember  it,  the  only 
benchwarmer  Professor  McDougal  took  an  interest  in  at  that  time  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  [Laughter] 

I  won't  go  into  any  more  details  about  that  interview.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Professor  McDougal  was  extraordinarily  impressed  with  my  capabilities  and 
so  caught  up  with  my  capabilities  and  my  vision  of  my  potentialities  that  in  a 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm,  he  wrote,  "I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
him."  [Laughter] 

My  biggest  problem  at  that  time  was  convincing  the  school  I  could  continue 
as  a  full-time  assistant  football  coach  and  still  carry  on  a  full  schedule  in  the 
law  school.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  convince  them,  and  I've  always  been  very 
grateful  for  the  help,  the  encouragement  I  consistently  received  from  such  great 
educators  as  Gene  Rostow,  Thurman  Arnold,  Jimmy  James,  Harry  Shulman, 
and  in  particular,  Myres  McDougal.  And  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Myres,  all  I  can  say  is  may  your  retirement  provide  you  with  the  same  riches 
of  fulfillment  and  satisfaction  your  career  has  already  brought  to  the  students 
of  Yale.  May  God  go  with  you. 
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Obviously,  a  lot  has  happened  since  I  left  Yale  Law  School  in  1941. 1  prac- 
ticed law.  I  joined  the  Navy.  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  became  minority  leader, 
Vice  President,  and  now  President.  But  no  matter  how  far  I  have  traveled, 
something  from  Yale  has  always  followed  with  me— and  I'm  not  just  referring 
to  those  letters  from  the  Alumni  Fund — [laughter] — but  something  very  special, 
something  that  adds  to  character,  something  that  clings  to  our  character,  and  in 
time,  something  that  becomes  our  character. 

It's  rather  hard  to  put  feelings  into  words,  but  the  motto  of  our  school  is, 
"For  God,  for  Country,  and  for  Yale,"  and  I  think  that  says  it  all. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  this  great  law  school,  one  of  the  outstanding  in- 
stitutions of  the  world  for  the  study  of  law,  suggests  better  than  I  the  subject 
for  my  remarks  this  evening.  On  May  1,  we  celebrate  Law  Day.  Most  of  you 
in  this  audience  have  devoted  your  academic  years  and  a  good  part  of  your  lives 
to  the  development  and  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

Today,  as  President,  I  sense  and  I  think  the  American  people  sense  that  we 
are  facing  a  basic  and  a  very  serious  problem  of  disregard  for  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  law  and  the  spirit  of  abiding  by 
the  law.  I  ask  you  to  think  along  with  me  about  the  concern  of  so  many 
Americans  about  the  problem  of  crime.  And  let  us  start  with  the  great  Pre- 
amble of  our  Constitution  which  seeks  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  Have 
we  achieved  on  our  streets  and  in  our  homes  that  sense  of  domestic  tranquillity 
so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ? 

With  the  launching  of  our  Bicentennial  year,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  the  most  successful  in  history  because  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution — liberty  and  equality  under  the  law — became  the  functioning 
constitutional  principles  of  our  great  Government. 

The  Founding  Fathers  governed  well  and  governed  prudently,  with  restraint 
and  respect  for  justice  and  law.  There  was  no  reign  of  terror,  no  repression,  no 
dictatorship.  The  institutions  they  have  founded  became  durable  and  effective. 
Because  of  all  of  this,  we  tend  to  think  of  them  now  as  respectable  and  con- 
servative. But  the  fact  is  that  ours  remains  the  great  revolution  of  modern 
history,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  American  Revolution  was  its  devotion  to  justice 
under  law.  Once  one  gets  past  those  two  glorious  opening  paragraphs,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  reads  very  much  like  a  legal  brief. 

The  argument  was  made  that  sound  government  and  just  laws  had  to  be 
restored  to  the  land.  The  theme  was  that  independence  was  needed  to  restore  a 
representative  government  of  laws  in  order  to  secure  liberty. 
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Our  revolutionary  leaders  heeded  John  Locke's  teaching:  "Where  there  is  no 
law,  there  is  no  freedom."  Law  makes  human  society  possible.  It  pledges  safety 
to  every  member  so  that  the  company  of  fellow  human  beings  can  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  threat.  Where  law  exists  and  is  respected  and  is  fairly  enforced,  trust 
replaces  fear. 

Do  we  provide  that  domestic  tranquillity  which  the  Constitution  seeks  ?  If  we 
take  the  crime  rates  as  an  indication,  the  answer  has  to  be  no. 

The  number  of  violent  crimes  rises  steadily,  and  we  have  recently  suffered 
the  national  disgrace  of  lawbreaking  in  high  places.  Violent  crimes  on  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes  make  fear  pervasive.  They  strike  at  the  very  roots  of 
community  life;  they  sever  the  bonds  that  link  us  as  fellow  citizens;  they  make 
citizens  fear  each  other. 

Crime  in  high  places,  whether  in  the  Federal  Government,  State  government, 
local  governments,  or  in  business,  or  in  organized  labor,  sets  an  example  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  foster  a  law-abiding  spirit  among  ordinary 
citizens. 

And  when  we  talk  about  obeying  the  law,  we  think  of  police  and  courts  and 
prisons  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  law  enforcement  process.  But  the  truth 
is  that  most  of  us  obey  the  law  because  we  believe  that  compliance  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  and  not  because  the  police  may  be  watching. 

As  far  as  law  violations  in  high  places  are  concerned,  let  me  stress  this  point: 
In  the  present  Administration,  I  have  made  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  to 
restore  to  the  executive  branch,  decency,  honesty,  and  adherence  to  the  law  at  all 
levels.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  will  be  continued. 

I  urge  the  same  effort  and  the  same  dedication  in  State  governments,  where 
recently  there  have  been  too  many  scandals.  I  urge  the  same  standards  in  local 
governments,  also  in  industry  and  in  labor.  There  is  no  way  to  inculcate  in 
society  the  spirit  of  law  if  society's  leaders  are  not  scrupulously  law-abiding. 

We  have  seen  how  lawbreaking  by  officials  can  be  stopped  by  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  basic  institutions — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches. 
But  America  has  been  far  from  successful  in  dealing  with  the  sort  of  crime  that 
obsesses  America  day  and  night.  I  mean  street  crime,  crime  that  invades  our 
neighborhoods  and  our  homes — murders,  robberies,  rapes,  muggings,  holdups, 
break-ins — the  kind  of  brutal  violence  that  makes  us  fearful  of  strangers  and 
afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

In  thinking  about  this  problem,  I  do  not  seek  vindictive  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  but  protection  of  the  innocent  victim.  The  victims  are  my  primary  con- 
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cern.  That  is  why  I  do  not  talk  about  law  and  order,  and  why  I  return  to  the 
constitutional  phrase — insuring  domestic  tranquillity. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  obey  the  law  willingly  and  with- 
out coercion,  but  even  the  most  law-abiding  among  us  are  still  human.  And  so  it 
makes  ordinary  common  sense  that  we  promulgate  rules  and  that  there  be  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  to  buttress  the  normal  inclination  of  most  people  to  obey 
the  rules.  As  James  Madison  asked  in  "The  Federalist,"  and  I  quote,  "But  what 
is  government  itself  but  the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  nature  ?  If  men 
were  angels,"  said  Madison,  "no  government  would  be  necessary." 

Since  men  and  women  are  not  angels,  we  must  have  the  apparatus  of  law 
enforcement.  Those  who  prey  on  others,  especially  by  violence,  are  very,  very 
few  in  number.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  population  accounts  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  vicious  crimes  committed.  For  example,  in  one  study 
of  nearly  10,000  males  born  in  1945,  it  was  found  that  only  6  percent  of  them 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  violent  crimes  committed  by  the  entire 
group. 

Most  serious  crimes  are  committed  by  repeaters.  These  relatively  few,  persistent 
criminals  who  cause  so  much  misery  and  fear  are  really  the  core  of  the  problem. 
The  rest  of  the  American  people  have  a  right  to  protection  from  their  violence. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  violent  crime  are  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young,  the  dis- 
advantaged minorities,  the  people  who  live  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our 
cities,  the  most  defenseless.  These  victims  have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest  of 
society  for  the  protection  and  the  personal  safety  that  they  cannot  provide  for 
themselves — in  short,  for  domestic  tranquillity. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  when  some  politician  does  not  call  for  a  massive  crack- 
down on  crime,  but  the  problem  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that.  Such  an 
approach  has  not  proven  effective  in  the  long  haul;  it  is  not  the  American  style. 
We  need  a  precise  and  effective  solution. 

One  problem  is  that  our  busiest  courts  are  overloaded.  They're  so  overloaded 
that  very  few  cases  are  actually  tried.  One  study  showed  that  in  a  county  in  Wis- 
consin, only  6  percent  of  the  convictions  resulted  from  cases  which  came  to  trial. 
According  to  another  study,  over  a  3-year  period  in  Manhattan,  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  persons  indicted  were  convicted  after  trial. 

I  think  this  audience  knows  the  explanation.  It  is  plea  bargaining — in  many 
cases,  plea  bargaining  required  by  the  ever-growing  pressure  of  an  increased 
caseload.  The  popular  notion  that  trial  follows  arrest  is  a  misconception  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  and  this  audience  will  also  be  quick  to  guess  one  of  the  basic 
reasons. 
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The  increase  in  arrests  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  judges,  prosecutors,  and  public  defenders.  The  most  obvious  response 
to  this  imbalance  has  been  to  accept  pleas  of  guilt  in  return  for  short  prison 
terms  or  sentences,  or  no  sentences  at  all. 

According  to  a  recent  authoritative  report,  half  of  the  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  in  New  York  received  no  detention  whatsoever.  And  of  the  other  half, 
only  one-fifth  were  sentenced  to  more  than  1  year  of  imprisonment.  Imprison- 
ment, thus,  too  seldom  follows  conviction  for  a  felony. 

In  the  sixties,  crime  rates  went  higher  and  higher,  but  the  number  of  persons 
in  prisons,  State  and  Federal,  actually  went  down.  A  Rand  Corporation  report 
of  one  major  jurisdiction  showed  that  of  all  convicted  robbers  with  a  major,  prior 
record,  only  27  percent  were  sent  to  prison  after  conviction. 

Notice,  please,  that  I'm  speaking  only  of  convicted  felons.  I  am  not  chastising 
our  system  for  determining  guilt  or  innocence.  I  am  urging  that  virtually  all  of 
those  convicted  of  a  violent  crime  should  be  sent  to  prison.  And  this  should  be 
done  especially  if  a  gun  was  involved  or  there  was  other  substantial  danger  or 
injury  to  a  person  or  persons.  There  certainly  should  be  imprisonment  if  the 
convicted  person  has  a  prior  record  of  convictions. 

Most  serious  offenders  are  repeaters.  We  owe  it  to  their  victims — past,  present, 
and  future— to  get  them  off  the  streets.  This  is  just  everyday  common  sense,  as  I 
see  it.  The  crime  rate  will  go  down  if  persons  who  habitually  commit  most  of  the 
predatory  crimes  are  kept  in  prison  for  a  reasonable  period,  if  convicted,  because 
they  will  then  not  be  free  to  commit  more  crimes. 

Convicts  should  be  treated  humanely  in  prison.  Loss  of  liberty  should  be  the 
chief  punishment.  Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  and  facilities  for  prisoners 
is  long  overdue.  But  it  is  essential  that  there  be  less  delay  in  bringing  arrested 
persons  to  trial,  less  plea  bargaining,  and  more  courtroom  determination  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  that  all — or  practically  all — of  those  actually  convicted 
of  predatory  crime  be  sent  to  prison. 

In  many  other  areas,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
augment  the  enforcement  efforts  of  the  States  when  it  becomes  necessary. 

What  else  can  we  do?  The  Federal  Code  can  be  modified  to  make  more 
sentences  mandatory  and,  therefore,  punishment  more  certain  for  those  con- 
victed of  violent  crimes. 

What  can  the  White  House  do  about  this  ?  The  Federal  role  is  limited,  be- 
cause most  violent  crimes  are  matters  for  State  and  local  authorities.  Further, 
the  creation  of  criminal  sanctions  and  their  interpretation  are  the  concerns  of 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  as  well  as  the  executive  branch. 
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The  principal  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  crime  control 
has  centered  in  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the  several  States. 
However,  while  we  are  all  aware  that  the  actual  control  of  crime  in  this  country 
is  a  matter  primarily  of  State  responsibility  under  the  Constitution,  there  are 
several  areas  in  which  it  is  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  provide  leadership  in  making  funds  available  to  add  judges,  prosecu- 
tors, and  public  defenders  to  the  Federal  system.  This  Federal  model  should 
encourage  States  to  adopt  similar  priorities  for  the  use  of  their  own  funds  and 
those  provided  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

We  can  encourage  better  use  of  existing  prison  facilities  to  minimize  deten- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  minor  crimes,  thus  making  more  room  for  the 
convicted  felons  to  be  imprisoned.  There  are  a  number  of  estimates  of  how 
much  the  crime  rate  would  be  reduced  if  all  convicted  criminals  with  major 
records  were  sent  to  prison  instead  of  being  set  free  after  conviction,  as  too  many 
are  today. 

Although  we  might  expect  the  certainty  of  a  prison  sentence  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent,  let  us  remember  that  one  obvious  effect  of  prison  is  to  separate  law- 
breakers from  the  law-abiding  society.  In  totalitarian  states  it's  easier  to  assure 
law  and  order.  Dictators  eliminate  freedom  of  movement,  of  speech,  and  of 
choice.  They  control  the  news  media  and  the  educational  system.  They  con- 
script the  entire  society  and  deprive  people  of  basic  civil  liberties.  By  such 
methods,  crime  can  be  strictly  controlled.  But  in  effect,  the  entire  society  be- 
comes one  huge  prison.  This  is  not  a  choice  we  are  willing  to  consider. 

Edmund  Burke  commented  appropriately  in  his  "Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution."  Burke  said,  and  I  quote:  "To  make  a  government  requires  no  great 
prudence.  Settle  the  seat  of  power,  teach  obedience,  and  the  work  is  done.  To 
give  freedom  is  still  more  easy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  guide;  it  only  requires  to 
let  go  the  rein.  But  to  form  a  free  government,  that  is,  to  temper  together  these 
opposite  elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work,  requires  much 
thought,  deep  reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerful,  and  combining  mind." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  world  has  changed  profoundly.  But  the 
old  question  still  remains:  Can  a  free  people  restrain  crime  without  sacrificing 
fundamental  liberties  and  a  heritage  of  compassion  ? 

I  am  confident  of  the  American  answer.  Let  it  become  a  vital  element  on 
America's  new  agenda.  Let  us  show  that  we  can  temper  together  those  opposite 
elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  into  one  consistent  whole. 

Let  us  set  an  example  for  the  world  of  a  law-abiding  America  glorying  in 
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its  freedom  as  well  as  its  respect  for  law.  Let  us,  at  last,  fulfill  the  constitutional 
promise  of  domestic  tranquillity  for  all  of  our  law-abiding  citizens. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:57  p.m.  in  Woolsey  Jr.,  president  of  Yale  University,  Abraham  S.  Gold- 
Hall  at  the  Yale  University  Law  School.  In  his  stein,  dean  of  the  Yale  University  Law  School,  and 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Kingman  Brewster,       Bartholomew  Guida,  mayor  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Remarks  to  Participants  in  an  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority 
Regional  Conference  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.     April  26,  1975 

I  WAS  at  a  meeting  here  where  I  was  dropping  by  to  make  some  remarks  to 
two  other  meetings.  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  invitation  to  just  stop  by  and 
say  hello.  I  wish  that  I  could  stay  and  enjoy  the  full  evening  with  you,  but  I  am 
delighted  just  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  hello  and  to  wish  you  the  very  best. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  experiences  with  some  of  those  of  you  who  I  have  met 
before,  that  this  Administration  is  anxious,  most  anxious  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  together,  to  work  together  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  affect  all  of  us  213  million  Americans. 

Let  me  say  that  although  we  have  gone  through  some  very  difficult  times  in 
the  last  9  months  or  more,  I  happen  to  have  great  faith  in  the  character,  the 
strength,  the  vision  of  all  of  our  fellow  Americans,  and  this  means  the  friends 
that  all  of  us  have  in  50  States  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  disappointments  we  have  had  in  foreign  policy,  the  problems  we  have 
had  with  the  economy  are  all  problems  that  we  wish  were  not  on  our 
shoulders.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  reality,  and  although  we,  in  almost 
200  years,  have  not  fulfilled  the  great  dream  that  our  forefathers  wanted  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  I  don't  think  we  should  be  disappointed,  because  it  is  our 
job,  like  those  who  preceded  us,  to  help  fulfill  that  dream. 

Each  of  us  in  our  own  way  can  make  a  contribution  to  that  grand  fulfillment, 
so  that  your  children  and  my  children  and  their  children  can  have  the  benefits 
of  the  dream  that  was  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  Con- 
stitution some  200  years  ago — the  dream  that  is  going  to  be  fulfilled  with  your 
help  and  what  I  can  contribute  and  what  thousands  and  thousands  of  others 
can  contribute  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

I  am  an  optimist.  Our  problems  overseas  will  be  resolved.  Our  difficulties  at 
home  can  be  handled  and  moved  ahead  so  that  all  of  us  will  be  much  better  off. 
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I  just  thank  you  for  the  kind  thoughts  and  the  prayers,  because  I  need  your 
help,  not  just  for  me  but  for  all  of  our  fellow  Americans.  We  have  a  great  obliga- 
tion to  them  because  we  want  America  not  only  a  leader  in  the  world  but  a 
country  that  gives  to  all  of  our  citizens  opportunity  and  blessings  that  none  of 
us  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  say  to  you,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  just  to  say  hello  and  to  be  here. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Hotel  to  participants  in  the  22d  mid-Atlantic  re- 
Commonwealth  Room  at  the  Marriott  Twin  Bridges       gional  conference  of  the  sorority. 
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Remarks  at  a  Republican  Party  Reception  in  Alexandria, 

Virginia.     April  26,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Governor  Godwin,  Senator  Bellmon,  Senator  Bill 
Scott — and  I  understand  Senator  Harry  Byrd  is  here,  or  was  here — the  Repub- 
lican  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives — and  you  have  an  outstanding 
delegation — the  members  of  the  State  legislature,  your  fine  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Dic\  Obenshain: 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Virginia  under  Governor  Godwin,  under 
the  mantle  of  the  Republican  Party  and  its  representation  both  in  Washington 
as  well  as  in  your  State  capital  is  in  the  best  of  hands,  and  I  compliment  you 
very,  very  much. 

I  am  here  for  a  very  simple  reason — Virginia  is  for  lovers.  [Laughter']  And  it 
would  be  my  observation  that  there  are  a  lot  of  lovers  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  can't  help  but  speak  with  great  conviction  for  your  Governor.  I  have  said 
it  before,  but  I  mean  it.  I  believe  it  so  deeply.  It  has  been  my  observation  as  I 
have  traveled  around  the  country  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  that  in  your  Gov- 
ernor you  have  a  man  who  is  totally  dedicated  to  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
your  State,  all  of  its  people,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  And  we  are 
lucky  to  have  him  as  a  Republican. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  the  Republican  Party  organization  at  the  national 
level  to  have  Dick  Obenshain.  Dick  has  moved  in;  he  is  doing  a  superb  job.  And 
I  thank  you  for  making  him  available  for  this  very  important  responsibility  as 
the  number  two  person  in  the  national  committee.  Dick,  I  thank  you  for  your 
availability,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  making  it  possible. 
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There  is  nothing  more  important — once  you  get  past  the  people  who  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  in  a  State  government — than  the  individual  who  is 
in  charge,  or  elected  official  in  the  party  organization.  In  George  McMath 1  you 
have  an  outstanding  individual.  And  I  compliment  you  for  selecting  him,  and 
I  thank  him  for  the  efforts  that  he  is  making.  George,  we  are  most  appreciative. 

Well,  I  could  speak  with  great  fondness  and  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  They  are  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple I  like,  and  they  are  the  kind  of  people  that  do  a  great  job  for  you  and  an 
especially  fine  job  for  the  country.  So,  you  should  be  appreciative  of  their  efforts. 
I  only  add  one  little  postscript.  We  lost  several  very  outstanding  ones.  I  hope 
that  we  can  recapture  and  regain  those  seats  that  we  lost  in  1974. 

That  brings  me  to  1976.  In  1974,  we  had  double-digit  inflation  of  about  12 
to  13  percent.  We  had  the  prospects  of  serious  unemployment;  at  least,  the 
problem  was  obvious  to  many,  many  people.  We  had  absolutely  the  worst 
political  environment  that  I  can  recall  in  my  20-some  years  in  active  political 
life,  and  for  the  Republican  Party  to  do  as  well  as  we  did  under  those  circum- 
stances was  remarkable. 

In  1976,  we  have  a  very  unique  opportunity  to  recapture,  to  regain  the  ground 
we  lost  and  even  to  do  infinitely  better.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  In  contrast  to  1974 
when  inflation  was  12,  13  percent,  the  rate  of  inflation  is  going  to  be  half  as 
much,  if  not  better.  We  are  making  tremendous  headway  in  this  battle.  We 
aren't  totally  successful,  but  there  is  significant  progress.  We  are  going  to  come 
out  of  this  economic  problem  we  are  in,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year  and  moving  into  1976,  the  picture,  economically,  throughout 
the  country  will  be  on  the  upswing. 

The  net  result  is  our  policies,  the  responsible  policies  of  a  Republican  admin- 
istration and  those  Republicans  in  the  Congress  will  be  salable  to  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  add  this,  because  it  is  equally  important.  We  are  going  to  have,  in 
1976,  excellent  results  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  We  have  gone  through  some 
disappointments,  some  sad  and  tragic  events.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  the 
past  in  this  regard.  We  must  build  for  the  future,  to  make  certain  and  to  make 
positive  that  we  build  for  peace  with  honor  and  respect  and  success  in  the 
future,  beginning  tomorrow. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  political  environment  will  be  good  in 
1976. 1  am  looking  forward  to  the  campaign  in  1976  because  I  think  the  policies 
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that  all  of  us  believe  in,  including  myself,  are  the  right  policies  for  this  country. 
I  am  going  to  be  the  person  who  will  try  to  lead  in  this  regard.  It  is  my  intention 
to  be  a  candidate,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  be  a  successful  candidate  in  Novem- 
ber of  1976. 

One  State  I  would  love  to  campaign  in  is  Virginia.  And  I'll  make  that 
commitment. 

Now,  we  have  got  some  problems,  but  I  think  Virginia  is  so  far  ahead  of  most 
of  the  States  that  I  visited  that  I  don't  have  to  relate  them  to  you.  But  if  history 
is  to  be  repeated — and  I  think  it  usually  is — Virginia,  because  of  its  elections  in  a 
year  prior  to  a  national  convention,  sort  of  tells  tne  rest  of  the  Nation  the  direction 
in  which  we  ought  to  go  as  a  country. 

Now,  you  have  got  some  extremely  important  elections  coming  up  in  1975. 
Mills  Godwin  needs  some  more  help  down  there  in  the  State  capital.  You  know, 
you  just  can't  have  Mills  and  John  Dalton 2  do  everything  with  a  minimum  of 
Republicans;  he  needs  a  lot  more.  So,  I  urge  you  from  all  over  the  great  State  to 
go  to  work  and  get  some  good  candidates,  get  some  election  results  and  give  your 
fine  Governor  the  kind  of  help  he  needs. 

But  the  important  point  in  addition  to  that  is  the  American  people  will  be 
focusing  on  Virginia  in  1975  as  sort  of  a  bellwether  for  what  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  going  to  do  in  1976.  Now,  we're  going  to  help  in  any  way  we  can.  But 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  this  great  State  traditionally  have  shown  the 
vision  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  rest  of  the  American  people  the  objective  and 
the  results  they  will  have  roughly  a  year  later.  So,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Betty  and  I  have  been  taxpaying,  nonvoting  Virginians  for  about  25  years. 
[Laughter']  And  we  think  we  made  a  good  choice  to  come  here  to  Virginia,  and 
we  are  not  disappointed  one  bit. 

But  let  me  add,  if  I  might,  you  will  hear  a  great  address  from  Henry  Bellmon, 
one  of  our  outstanding  Senators.  Henry,  last  November,  despite  the  odds  against 
him,  was  reelected.  He  was  reelected  because  he  was  an  outstanding  Senator  and 
he  went  out  and  fought  and  prevailed.  He  struggled  and  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciples that  all  of  us  believe  in. 

And  if  we  make  that  kind  of  a  campaign  in  1976— a  campaign  that  relates  to 
fiscal  responsibility,  a  campaign  that  relates  to  building  up  State  and  local  units 
of  government  and  cutting  back  and  decreasing  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  campaign  that  is  predicated  on  what  we  can  do  in  government  to 
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expand,  not  cut  back,  the  opportunity  for  the  free  enterprise  system.  We  have  to 
cut  back  on  all  of  these  programs  that  some  of  our  good  friends  across  the  political 
aisle  try  to  thrust  upon  us. 

Let  me  make  one  observation,  if  I  might.  Bill  Whitehurst,  Ken  Robinson, 
Caldwell  Butler,  Bill  Wampler,  and  others  who  I  served  with  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  know  that  it  is  just  impossible  to  believe  all  of  the  things  that 
some  of  our  Democratic  friends  want  to  thrust  upon  the  American  people.  They 
want  to  put  more  bureaucracy;  they  want  to  spend  more  Federal  money.  I  have 
talked  to  your  great  Senator,  Bill  Scott,  about  this. 

But  as  these  people  who  we  disagree  with  try  to  thrust  these  programs  one 
after  another,  on  top  of  one  another,  I  often  used  to  sit  back  in  the  rear  seats  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ask  myself,  "Didn't  they  realize  that  a  government 
big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take 
from  us  everything  we  have  ?" 

As  Republicans,  we  believe  in  the  opportunity  for  individuals,  in  the 
responsibility  for  individuals.  We  believe  in  local  and  State  government.  We 
believe  in  a  strong  foreign  policy  with  a  policy  of  national  defense  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  protect  our  interests  and  to  help  those  who  want  to  help  themselves. 
We  do  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  only  vehicle  today  that  can 
give  Americans  in  all  50  States  the  opportunity  to  express  these  basic,  funda- 
mental, philosophical  views. 

I  thank  you  for  helping  with  your  presence  and  your  contributions  so  we 
can  continue  the  fight  under  the  leadership  of  Mills  Godwin  and  others. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:42  p.m.  in  the  Chesapeake  Room  at  the  Marriott  Twin  Bridges  Hotel. 
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of  the  United  States.     April  28,  1975 

Chairman  Smith,  President  Booth,  members  and  guests  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

It  is  like  a  spring  tonic  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  thank  you  most  generously  for  your  warm  welcome.  Individually 
as  well  as  collectively,  you  have  always  presented  such  an  upbeat,  positive 
approach  to  America  that  it  really  feels  good  to  be  with  you  this  morning. 
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Believe  me,  we  need  that  kind  of  vitality,  that  zest  for  problemsolving,  and 
that  absence  of  cynicism  that  so  typifies  T,  our  membership.  Let  me  also  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  relevance  of  your  theme  for  this  meeting:  "America's 
Future — Our  Critical  Choices." 

As  leaders  of  business,  industry,  government,  we  join  together  to  explore 
the  future,  so  that  we  may  seize  the  opportunities  and  be  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  we  face  in  common.  The  mutuality  of  our  problems  was 
never  more  clearly  stated  than  when  I  was  introduced  at  a  business  conference 
quite  recently. 

The  moderator  said,  "The  greatness  of  America  is  that  anyone  can  grow 
up  to  be  president  of  an  auto  company,  president  of  an  airline,  president  of  a 
utility,  or  President  of  the  United  States."  Then  he  took  a  long  pause  and 
added,  "That's  just  one  of  the  chances  you  have  to  take."  [Laughter] 

Now,  speaking  of  presidents,  I  would  like  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  salute  to 
someone  we're  all  fond  of  and  proud  of,  someone  who  has  been  a  driving  force 
in  the  Chamber.  Arch  Booth  is  leaving  as  Chamber  president  to  begin  some  new 
adventures.  In  his  32  years  with  the  Chamber,  he  has  helped  to  build  this 
organization  into  a  dynamic  force  for  good  in  America,  a  force  that  is  adaptable, 
responsive,  and  innovative. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  in  Washington — which  is  more  than  a  generation, 
Arch — you  have  been  a  force  for  progress  in  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  will  miss  you,  and  all  of  us  wish  you  the  very,  very  best. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  63d  meeting  that  my  appearance  here  this  morning 
follows  a  slide  show  sketching  the  critical  choices  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
That  presentation  hits  many  of  the  points  that  I  have  been  discussing  around 
the  country  for  the  past  few  months.  These  critical  choices  must  be  made,  and 
they  must  be  made  just  as  swiftly  as  the  Congress  and  this  Administration  can 
work  out  effective  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  us,  of  course,  is  the  runaway  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government.  It  poses  a  genuine  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  I 
have  called  upon  the  Congress  to  hold  the  deficit  line  this  year  at  what  I 
consider  the  alarming  figure  of  some  $60  billion. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  appear  ready  to  use  their  newly 
instituted  budget  reform  procedures  to  impose  ceilings  on  total  spending  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Even  though  I  strongly  feel  the  ceilings  proposed  by  the 
Congressional  budget  committees  are  too  high,  I  am  glad  that  some  in  the 
Congress  are  demonstrating  more  concern  about  overall  spending  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 
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While  the  spending  problems  we  face  are  enormous  and  very,  very  serious,  I 
agree  with  the  Chamber  that  there  is  far  more  right  with  America  than  what 
is  wrong  with  our  great  country.  I  most  certainly  agree  with  your  president 
that  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  things  that  are  right  with  America  so  long, 
that  we  must  remind  ourselves  as  to  what  is  right  with  America. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the  fact  that  under  our  free  enterprise  system,  we 
consistently  produce  higher  quality,  safer,  and  more  reliable  goods  than  any 
economy  which  operates  under  rigid  government  control.  Planned  economies 
simply  do  not  achieve  the  quality  or  the  low  price  of  goods  which  are  the  fruits 
of  an  open  and  competitive  system.  Buyers  overwhelmingly  prefer  products  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Where  business  competes  for  the  buyer's  dollar,  the 
result  is  better  products. 

We  tend  to  overlook,  also,  that  the  survival  of  American  business  is  directly 
dependent  on  its  ability  to  provide  the  largest  number  of  consumers  with  goods 
of  high  quality,  utility,  and  safety  at  attractive  prices.  The  self-interest  of 
American  business  demands  that  it  please  customers,  while  there  is  no  such 
automatic  mechanism  of  consumer  protection  in  controlled  economies. 

We  are  a  dynamic  society  with  a  dynamic  economy.  But  this  requires  that 
we  as  people  ensure  that  our  governmental  institutions  are  responsive  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Let  me  discuss  with  you  on  this  occasion  one  function  performed 
by  a  government — yes,  even  ours — which  requires  our  attention  and  is  in  need 
of  reform,  and  that  is  regulation. 

In  discussing  regulation,  let  me  say  we  should  be  prepared  to  listen  care- 
fully to  the  case  of  those  who  might  be  injured  by  deregulation  or  changes  in 
regulations.  But  we  must  make  our  decisions  in  terms  of  what  benefits  all  of 
us.  I  have  confidence  that  our  system  can  make  the  changes  that  are  required  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  dynamic  society. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  distinguish  between  the  two  broad  kinds  of 
government  regulation.  First,  there  are  regulations  designed  to  deal  with  the 
competitive  performance  of  such  industries  as  railroads,  trucking,  airlines, 
utilities,  and  banking.  This  type  of  regulation  controls  rates,  the  right  to  serve 
specific  markets,  and  competitive  practices. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  outcomes  of  the  September  summit  Conference 
on  Inflation  was  the  nearly  unanimous  agreement  among  all  participants  of 
all  persuasions  that  there  are  tremendous  efficiency  losses,  reductions  in  produc- 
tivity, and  unnecessary  costs  to  the  economy  from  some  aspects  of  this  kind  of 
regulation.  Almost  without  exception,  the  conferees  recommended  reform  or 
elimination  of  obsolete  and  unnecessary  regulations. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  obsolete  and  unnecessary  regulations 
are  not  the  result  of  perversity  on  the  part  of  some  regulatory  body  or  govern- 
ment official.  Rather,  they  result  from  the  fact  that  the  regulatory  process  is 
inherently  static.  Regulations  do  not  automatically  expire  when  they  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  There  is  no  systematic  pattern  of  review,  and  even  when 
it  is  acknowledged  that  changes  are  warranted,  procedural  delays  often  result 
in  obsolete  rules  remaining  in  force  for  years.  In  short,  while  the  intention  of 
regulation  is  to  protect  consumers,  it  sometimes  does  just  the  opposite. 

In  many  cases,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  existing  regulations  would 
result  in  lower  prices  for  the  consumer  and  open  new  opportunities  for  business. 
In  other  industries,  where  there  is  inadequate  competition,  regulation  should 
continue.  But  it  is  the  job  of  government  to  ensure  that  such  necessary  regula- 
tion is  administered  efficiently  and  fairly. 

A  second  type  of  regulation  is  concerned  with  social  issues  such  as  occupa- 
tional safety,  consumer  product  safety,  and  of  course,  the  environment.  This 
kind  of  regulation  is  generally  of  more  recent  origin,  but  it  is  becoming  more 
critical  every  day. 

The  central  issue  here  ij  the  need  for  a  proper  assessment  or  evaluation  of 
costs  and  benefits.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  want  to  do  something  about 
noise  or  safety,  but  whether,  in  making  changes  in  our  regulations,  would  they 
make  more  sense  in  terms  of  costs  added  and  benefits  gained. 

When  I  talk  about  costs,  I  am  not  just  talking  about  cold  figures  in  a  book- 
keeping ledger.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  pay  in  the  marketplace — in  the 
supermarket,  in  the  clothing  store,  in  the  ladies  boutique.  Ultimately,  all  such 
costs  are  paid  by  you,  the  producers,  and  your  wives,  the  consumers. 

All  too  often,  the  Federal  Government  promulgates  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  raise  costs  and  consumer  prices  at  the  same  time,  to  achieve  small 
or  somewhat  limited  social  benefits.  In  these  cases  we  must  either  revise  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  to  lower  their  costs,  or  we  must  not  adopt  them  in 
the  first  place.  Moreover,  we  must  examine  the  whole  range  of  existing  rules 
and  regulations  to  determine  whether  modifications  could  lower  costs  without 
significantly  sacrificing  their  objectives. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  eliminate  all  regulations. 
Many  are  costly,  but  they  are  essential  to  preserve  public  health,  public  safety. 
But  we  must  know  their  cost  and  measure  those  costs  against  the  good  that 
the  regulations  seek  to  accomplish. 

A  major  problem  is  that  these  costs  are  often  hidden  from  the  public,  gen- 
erally. While  we  are  all  accustomed  to  an  open  debate  on  the  government's 
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budget,  far  too  little  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment regulations  levy  a  hidden  tax  on  the  American  people.  In  the  nearly 
90  years  since  we  created  the  first  Federal  regulatory  commission,  we  have  built 
a  system  of  regulations  which  abounds  with  contradictions  and  excesses,  all  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public. 

There  are  sound  estimates  that  government  regulations  have  added  billions 
of  unnecessary  dollars  to  business  and  consumer  costs  every  year.  To  reverse 
this  trend  of  growing  regulation,  my  Administration  is  working  hard  to  iden- 
tify and  to  eliminate  those  regulations  which  now  cost  the  American  people 
more  than  they  provide  in  benefits.  I  feel  strongly,  just  as  the  Chamber  does, 
that  we  must  keep  and  improve  those  regulations  which  work,  but  we  have 
an  obligation  to  discard  those  that  do  not. 

Let  me  review  with  you  for  a  moment  some  of  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  make 
sure  that  we  concentrate  not  on  rhetoric,  but  on  results. 

First,  I  have  asked  all  offices  within  the  executive  branch  to  evaluate  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  significant  legislation,  rules,  and  regulations  which  we  propose. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  also  adopted 
changes  in  its  rules  to  require  the  measurement  of  the  cost  of  legislation  before 
it  is  adopted. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  some  regulation  is  needed,  but  only  when  we 
know  the  costs  of  proposed  government  actions  can  we  rationally  determine  how 
much  regulation  we're  willing  to  pay  for.  For  example,  is  it  worth  as  much  as  $30 
billion  a  year  of  the  consumer  dollar  to  reduce  the  level  of  occupational  noise 
exposure  by  approximately  five  decibels  ?  Have  airbags  been  proven  sufficiently 
cost-effective  for  us  to  require  their  installation  in  all  cars  at  between  $100  and 
$300  each? 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  program  to  seek 
energy  sufficiency  for  our  Nation.  Among  the  highest  priorities  of  this  effort 
is  my  proposal  to  remove,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Federal  price  controls  on  new 
natural  gas  sold  in  interstate  markets.  At  present,  the  artificially  low  price  of 
natural  gas  marketed  interstate  has  curtailed  exploration  and  development  and 
forced  users,  shut  out  by  present  shortages,  toward  either  curtailment  of  their 
operations  or  greater  dependence  on  oil.  Inevitably,  inaction  this  year  by  the 
Congress  will  result  in  plant  shutdowns  and  job  layoffs.  We  cannot  afford  that 
bad  result. 

We  have  already  submitted  a  financial  institutions  act,  which  should  phase 
out  some  of  the  most  anticompetitive  Federal  regulations  governing  banks  and 
thrift  institutions.  The  American  people  will  benefit  if  all  financial  institutions 
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are  able  to  offer  a  wider  variety  of  lending  services  and  pay  more  competitive 
interest  rates  to  savers. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  send  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  transpor- 
tation program  designed  to  achieve  maximum  reform  of  Federal  regulations 
governing  our  railroads,  airlines,  and  trucking  firms. 

The  first  of  these  bills  will  permit  railroads  to  begin  to  adjust  their  rates  within 
specified  limits,  without  ICC  interference.  The  legislation  will  improve  proce- 
dures for  mergers  and  for  abandonments.  The  increased  competition  brought 
about  by  this  legislation  will  lower  costs  for  consumers  and  save  approximately 
70,000  barrels  of  oil  each  day.  Legislation  proposing  corresponding  reform  meas- 
ures for  trucking  and  airline  regulation  will  follow  shortly. 

Another  element  of  our  program  is  pending  legislation  in  the  Congress  which 
would  end  the  so-called  fair  trade  laws.  Federal  law  today  now  permits  States  to 
allow  manufacturers  to  dictate  the  price  of  their  product  and  drives  up  the  cost 
on  such  items  as  books,  cosmetics,  shoes,  hardware.  These  Depression-era  laws, 
which  cost  consumers  an  estimated  $2  billion  a  year,  should  be  laid  to  rest  along 
with  the  NRA  [National  Recovery  Administration]  Blue  Eagle  of  the  same 
period. 

In  addition,  I  will  propose  changes  in  other  laws  which  restrain  competition 
and  deny  buyers  substantial  savings.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  a  leading 
example  of  such  laws.  It  discourages  both  large  and  small  firms  from  cutting 
prices,  and  it  also  makes  it  harder  for  them  to  expand  into  new  markets  and  to 
pass  on  to  customers  the  cost-savings  on  large  orders. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  related  actions  which  will  improve  our  under- 
standing of  government  regulation  and  facilitate  future  changes.  The  problem 
of  Government-imposed  reporting  requirements  has  become  so  acute  that  your 
Government  has  had  to  create  a  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  Yes,  that  is 
right.  There  is  a  committee,  a  board,  an  agency,  or  a  commission  in  Washington 
for  just  about  everything,  including  trying  to  cut  down  the  onerous  filling-out 
of  Federal  forms,  which  last  June  numbered  exactly  5,146  separate  types.  That's 
many  too  many. 

The  Commission  will  represent  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public,  and  I  intend  to  see  that  its  very  wide  powers  are  used  effectively  to  cut 
down  the  unnecessary  burden  on  our  American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  will  be  convening  very  shortly  an  unprecedented  meeting  of  all  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  ten  major  independent  regulatory  agencies.  Joining  them 
will  be  key  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Administration.  Together,  we 
will  discuss  the  imperative  need  to  foster  greater  competition  in  the  public  interest 
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and  the  equally  imperative  need  to  consider  the  inflationary  effects  of  all  proposed 
new  regulations. 

Let  me  reaffirm  to  you  today  my  deep  personal  conviction  that  the  best  way  to 
begin  in  our  efforts  is  to  improve  the  government  we  have,  not  to  enlarge  it.  I  do 
not  believe  a  bigger  government  is  necessarily  a  better  government.  May  I  add 
this:  Please  never  forget,  a  government  big  enough  to  give  us  everything  we 
want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take  from  us  everything  we  have. 

I  have  ordered  action  by  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  to  make 
major  improvements  in  the  quality  of  service  to  the  consumer,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  postpone  action  on  legislation  which  would  create  a  new  Federal 
agency  for  consumer  advocacy.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  yet  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  with  its  attendant  costs  of  about  $60  million  over  the 
next  3  years  and  hundreds  of  additional  Federal  employees. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  both  the  size  and  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  unsound  to  add  still  another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  Instead,  the 
program  I  have  outlined  represents  the  first  steps  toward  improving  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  serve  all  of  its  citizens. 

Let  me  add,  I  need  your  help  in  so  many  ways.  I  need  your  views,  your  ideas, 
and  yes,  your  suggestions,  for  in  that  way,  we  can  bring  the  full  weight  of  the 
business  community  to  bear  down  on  solving  the  mutual  problems  that  we  face. 
I  urge  you  to  bring  to  my  attention  those  Government  practices  which  you  feel 
unnecessarily  add  to  costs  and  interfere  with  the  effective  working  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  You  will  be  doing  your  country  and  your  fellow  businessmen 
a  service — as  well  as  yourself. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  right  now  to  make  some  long-overdue  changes 
in  a  system  of  regulations  which  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  critical 
choices  remain  to  be  made,  but  I  am  confident  that  America  has  the  capability 
and  the  desire  to  respond  to  those  challenges.  These  fundamental  reforms  are 
vital  to  our  economic  recovery  and  our  long-range  stability. 

I  commend  the  Chamber  for  the  advertisements  entitled,  "What's  Right  With 
America."  Of  the  12  items  listed  in  the  ad,  I  particularly  like  number  six,  which 
says,  "We  have  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  different  forms  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  organization — keeping  what  works  and  discarding  what 
doesn't." 

That  sums  up  very  well  what  I  have  said  to  you  here  today.  So,  let's  work 
together  in  this  effort  which  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:25  a.m.  at  Con-  Arch  N.  Booth,  president,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

stitution  Hall.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  of  the  United  States, 
to  Charles  H.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
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Statement  Following  Evacuation  of  United  States  Personnel 
From  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.     April  29,  1975 

DURING  the  past  week,  I  had  ordered  the  reduction  of  American  personnel  in 
the  United  States  mission  in  Saigon  to  levels  that  could  be  quickly  evacuated 
during  an  emergency,  while  enabling  that  mission  to  continue  to  fulfill  its 
duties. 

During  the  day  on  Monday,  Washington  time,  the  airport  at  Saigon  came 
under  persistent  rocket  as  well  as  artillery  fire  and  was  effectively  closed.  The 
military  situation  in  the  area  deteriorated  rapidly. 

I  therefore  ordered  the  evacuation  of  all  American  personnel  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  evacuation  has  been  completed.  I  commend  the  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  accomplished  it  as  well  as  Ambassador  Graham  Martin  and  the 
staff  of  his  mission,  who  served  so  well  under  difficult  conditions. 

This  action  closes  a  chapter  in  the  American  experience.  I  ask  all  Americans 
to  close  ranks,  to  avoid  recrimination  about  the  past,  to  look  ahead  to  the 
many  goals  we  share,  and  to  work  together  on  the  great  tasks  that  remain  to  be 
accomplished. 

note:  On  April  29,  1975,  approximately  1,000  U.S.  plished  with  a  fleet  of  81  helicopters  flying  from 
and  5,500  Vietnamese  personnel  were  removed  from  U.S.  Navy  ships  sailing  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic 
the  Saigon  area.  The  16-hour  operation  was  accom-       of  Vietnam. 

222 

Toasts  of  the  President  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 
April  29,  1975 

Your  Highness: 

I  want  again  to  extend  to  you  my  personal  feeling,  my  strong  conviction  that 
you  and  your  country  represent,  in  this  situation,  the  finest  in  what  we  have  to 
do  in  the  area  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

You  have  been  here  many,  many  times  over  the  years,  and  on  each  and  every 
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occasion,  your  contribution  to  a  solution  has  been  all  to  the  good  from  the  point 
of  view  of  all  parties  concerned.  We  are  deeply  grateful  now  as  well  as  in  the 
past  for  this  contribution. 

We  had  a  very,  I  think,  constructive  meeting  this  morning,  and  I  know  you 
are  going  to  be  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  State  tomorrow.  Your  personal 
contribution  to  this  very  difficult  problem  that  the  world  faces  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  very  significant  one. 

We  have  had  some  disappointments  with  the  efforts  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  that  I  made  in  the  Middle  East.  But  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  tolerate  stagnation  or  stalemate,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

The  precise  key,  the  precise  answer  is  still  being  analyzed  here  in  our  country 
and,  I  am  sure,  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  momentum  for  progress  has  to 
be  continued.  And  one  of  the  benefits  of  my  meeting  with  you  this  morning 
was  that  we  discussed  the  need  and  necessity  not  to  look  back  and  condemn  one 
party  or  another  or  to  have  any  adverse  comments  about  one  party  or  another. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  have  to  look  forward.  We  have  to  be  op- 
timistic about  what  is  good  in  the  Middle  East,  but  what,  more  importantly,  is 
good  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  totally  related  to  the  improvement  of 
world  conditions  on  a  global  basis.  We  are  thankful  and  very  appreciative  of 
your  continuous  statesmanship.  It  has  been  evident  to  everybody  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  but  I  have  personally  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  it,  and  I 
thank  you. 

We  are  most  grateful,  and  in  the  months  ahead  we  will  be  very  mindful  of 
your  observations,  your  recommendations,  as  we  try  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
problems  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but  elsewhere. 

So,  it  is  my  great  honor  and  privilege,  Your  Majesty,  to  offer  a  toast  to  you 
for  all  that  you  have  done  and  all  that  you  will  do  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  people  in  the  world. 

Your  Majesty. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:16  p.m.  in   the  existed  between  our  two  countries,  the  friendship 

State   Dining   Room    at   the   White   House.    King  that  now  we  feel  exists  between  the  Arab  nation 

Hussein  responded  as  follows:  and  the  United  States,  its  government  and  its  people. 

Mr  President  •  ^e  bave  a  commonanty  °f  interests.  On  the  one 

t«.  :*  :~a~Ja  „«  1 „j  «.     i  hand,  we  share  the  same  principles,   uphold   the 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  very  great  pleasure  •  i    ,     ,  ,  .     . 

for  me,  sir,  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  meet  same  ldeals>  have  the  same  hoPes  and  aspirations 

with  you  again,  sir,  and  to  be  amongst  friends.  for  a  better  world>  £or  a  world  where  PeoPle  can 

We  have  indeed  over  the  years  been  ever  proud  live  in  Peace  and  in  dignity  and  divert  their  energies 

of  the  fact  that  those  years  that  passed  brought  us  and  resources  to  further  build  for  the  generations  to 

closer  together  in  many  fields  and  in  many  areas.  come. 

We  are  proud  of  the  friendship  that  has  always  Our   area   is   a   troubled   area,   and    trouble   in 
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our  area  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  all  those  who 
live  in  it  but  to  the  future  of  mankind. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  don't  speak  only 
for  myself  but  for  many  of  the  area's  leaders, 
many  of  our  present  Arab  world,  and  to  say  that  we 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  just  and  durable 
peace.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  con- 
tributed our  utmost  towards  that  end,  and  we  have 
determined  to  do  our  utmost  for  that  end. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  look  at  our  problems  with  interest  and 
with  determination,  to  play  the  major  role  which 
only  the  United  States  can  play  for  the  attainment 
of  the  goal  of  peace. 

We  have  watched  with  admiration  and  respect  the 
many  efforts,  sir,  made  under  your  wise  auspices 
and  leadership — the  efforts  and  initiatives  of  our 
great  friend,  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  patience,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  dedication.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  to  date,  we  admire  the  spirit,  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  efforts,  and  we  will  always 
do  so. 

We  look  into  the  future  with  hope  at  the  chance 
that    is    ahead    of   us — which    may    be    the    final 


chance — and  a  tragic  history  of  lost  opportunities 
may  be  taken  by  all  concerned  for  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

We  saw  difficulties,  sir.  We  feel  that  they  are  both 
in  our  area  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  and  the  patience,  and  I 
look  forward  to  my  days  in  Washington  and  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  very  frankly  with 
all  our  friends  on  all  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  giving  me  this  time,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  will  continue  to  do  our 
utmost  to  work  together  for  a  better  future  in  our 
area  and  in  the  world,  ever  proud  of  the  friendship 
that  exists  between  us,  ever  determined  to  see  that 
we  strengthen  the  ties  that  happily  exist  and  have 
existed  for  so  long  between  our  nations  and  our 
peoples. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  wish  you  to  join  me  in 
drinking  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  continued  good  health,  success,  and  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  friendship  that  we  hope 
will  always  grow  between  the  Arab  people  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  President. 
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Statement  Urging  Congressional  Adoption  of  a  Federal 

Spending  Ceiling.     April  30,  1975 

THIS  WEEK  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  show  the  American  people 
where  they  stand  on  fiscal  responsibility. 

Under  a  new  procedure  established  by  the  Congress  last  year,  budget  com- 
mittees have  been  established  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  These  com- 
mittees have  been  hard  at  work  since  the  94th  Congress  convened.  Each  com- 
mittee has  now  produced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  these  resolutions  will  come  before  the  Members  for  a 
vote  this  week. 

As  you  know,  when  I  signed  the  tax  cut  bill,  I  drew  my  line  on  the  Federal 
deficit  at  $60  billion.  I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  that  $60  billion  ceiling  and 
urge  in  strongest  possible  terms  its  acceptance  by  Congress. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  resolutions  would  raise  my  ceiling.  The  Sen- 
ate resolution  would  approve  a  deficit  of  $67  billion;  the  House  $73  billion.  I 
strongly  believe  my  limit  is  far  preferable  to  either  alternative. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  mechanism  for  instilling  discipline  in  the  total 
spending  actions  of  the  Congress.  Instead,  the  legislative  process  has  proceeded 
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in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  each  committee  acting  on  its  own.  As  a  result,  no  one  in 
Congress  was  responsible  for  assuring  that  we  could  afford  everything  that  was 
enacted. 

Our  economic  circumstances  cannot  tolerate  such  a  haphazard  approach. 
Therefore,  I  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  spending  ceiling  resolution.  The  national  interest  requires  that  Congress 
draw  a  firm  spending  and  deficit  line. 

224 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Urging  Enactment  of 
Vietnam  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Evacuation 
Legislation.     May  1,  1975 

[Dated  April  30, 1975.    Released  May  1, 1975] 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  funds  to  pay  for  humanitarian  assistance  and 
transportation  of  refugees  from  South  Vietnam,  I  request  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  act  quickly  to  approve  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6096, 
the  Vietnam  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Evacuation  Act  of  1975.  In  making 
this  request,  I  am  aware  that  sections  4  through  9  of  H.R.  6096  have  been  over- 
taken by  events  and  have  no  further  utility.  Nevertheless,  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  Conference  Report  is  the  most  expeditious  method 
of  obtaining  funds  which  are  now  desperately  needed  for  the  care  and  trans- 
portation of  homeless  refugees. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  evacuation  has  been  completed.  The  Congress  may 
be  assured  that  I  do  not  intend  to  send  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
back  into  Vietnamese  territory. 

Approximately  70,000  evacuees  are  now  located  on  various  safe  haven  islands, 
on  U.S.  Navy  vessels  and  on  civilian  vessels.  These  individuals  are  being  cared 
for  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  while  being  processed  through 
a  system  established  to  relocate  them  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

Although  the  specific  cost  of  activities  related  to  the  evacuation  cannot  be  fixed 
at  this  point,  it  is  estimated  that  direct  U.S.  expenditures  to  care  for  and  process 
these  evacuees,  and  contributions  to  international  organizations  and  private  vol- 
untary agencies  to  assist  in  this  effort,  will  exceed  $400,000,000.  Available  funds 
already  appropriated  to  provide  aid  to  Vietnam  will  be  reprogrammed  and 
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utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  But  the  additional  authority  of  $327,- 
000,000  will  be  required  to  fully  meet  immediate  needs. 

The  authority  of  this  legislation,  followed  by  appropriations  as  soon  as  possible, 
is  necessary  to  continue  this  operation,  to  integrate  the  evacuees  into  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  to  permit  consideration  of  further  humanitarian 
assistance  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6096  and  Amer- 
ican policy  objectives. 

I  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  6096. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  For  the  President's  statement  on  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  approve  H.R.  6096, 
see  Item  23 1 . 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Concerning  Oil  Price  Controls  and  Import  Fees. 
May  1,  1975 

[Dated  April  30, 1975.    Released  May  1, 1975] 

THREE  and  one-half  months  have  passed  since  I  presented  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  with  a  comprehensive  program  to  achieve  energy  independence  by 
1985.  Although  the  policy  I  put  forth  was  not  an  easy  solution,  it  was,  and  remains 
today,  the  only  comprehensive  and  workable  national  energy  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  I  also  moved  to  cut  energy  demand  and 
increase  supply  to  the  maximum  extent  within  my  administrative  discretion  by 
announcing  a  three  step  increase  in  the  fees  on  imported  petroleum  starting 
last  February  1  and  complete  decontrol  of  old  oil  prices  by  April  1. 

After  imposition  of  the  first  dollar  of  the  additional  import  fees,  the  majority 
leadership  in  the  Congress  requested  that  I  delay  further  actions  to  provide  time 
to  evaluate  my  proposals,  to  formulate  an  alternative  comprehensive  energy 
plan  and  to  enact  legislation.  I  granted  a  60  day  delay  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  already  waited  much  too  long  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  our  country  needs. 

In  the  60  days  that  followed,  a  number  of  Congressional  energy  programs 
were  introduced  and  considered.  Little  progress  has  been  made  though.  Thus, 
I  am  forced  to  again  make  a  difficult  administrative  decision. 
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Since  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  last  January,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  existing  tensions  only  heighten. 
my  belief  that  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  increasing  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  recession  is  coming  to  an  end.  But  the  pending  upturn  will  result  in 
greater  demand  for  imported  oil.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  put  us  in  a 
better  position  to  absorb  the  adjustments  that  greater  energy  conservation  will 
require. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  in  the  Congress.  Chairmen  Ullman  and 
Dingell  and  ranking  minority  members  Schneebeli  and  Brown  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  in  their  respective  committees  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
energy  program.  After  extensive  hearings  and  discussions,  their  efforts  to  date 
embody  some  elements  of  the  energy  proposals  which  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
as  well  as  several  which  could  be  potentially  disastrous. 

The  Senate  has  also  conducted  many  hearings.  Yet  the  only  legislation  which 
has  passed  is  a  bill  that  would  impose  mandatory  restrictions  within  60  days 
on  recreational  and  leisure  travel,  hours  of  business  operation,  and  commercial 
lighting.  This  bill  is  ineffective  and  unrealistic.  It  would  result  in  unwarranted 
government  control  of  personal  freedoms,  and  would  cause  unforeseen  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  weeks  ahead  can  result  in  agreement  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  I  believe  it  can  if  we  are  willing  to  work  dili- 
gently, honestly,  and  more  rapidly.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
the  Congress  passing  politically  popular  legislation  which  will  not  only  fail  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  but  which  could  create  serious  economic  problems  for  the 
Nation.  From  my  many  years  in  the  Congress,  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  become 
embroiled  in  endless  debate  over  tough  decisions.  I  also  know  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  full  of  rhetoric  and  high  sounding  purpose,  but 
short  of  substance.  That  must  not  happen  in  this  case. 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  passed  one  significant  energy  measure 
acceptable  to  the  Administration  in  these  past  few  months.  Hence,  I  must  be  a 
realist — since  the  time  before  final  legislation  will  be  on  my  desk  is  very  long. 
I  understand  that  in  many  ways  the  timing  and  substance  is  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual  committee  chairmen.  Yet,  postponement  of  action  on  my  part 
is  not  the  answer.  I  am,  therefore,  taking  these  administration  actions  at  this 
time: 

— First,  I  have  directed  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  implement  a 
program  to  steadily  phase  out  price  controls  on  old  oil  over  two  years,  starting 
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June  1, 1975.  This  program  will  not  proceed  until  public  hearings  are  completed 
and  a  plan  is  submitted  for  Congressional  review,  as  required  by  statute.  While 
I  intend  to  work  with  the  Congress,  and  have  compromised  on  my  original 
decision  to  proceed  with  immediate  decontrol,  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
wait  indefinitely  for  this  much  needed  action.  I  intend  to  accompany  this  action 
with  a  redoubling  of  my  efforts  to  achieve  an  appropriate  windfall  profits  tax 
on  crude  oil  production  with  strong  incentives  to  encourage  maximum  domestic 
exploration  and  production. 

— Second,  I  will  again  defer  the  second  dollar  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  the 
$.60  per  barrel  fee  on  imported  petroleum  products  in  order  to  continue  the  spirit 
of  compromise  with  the  Congress.  However,  I  will  be  forced  to  impose  the 
higher  fees  in  30  days,  or  sooner,  if  the  House  and  Senate  fail  to  move  rapidly  on 
the  type  of  comprehensive  legislation  which  is  necessary  to  resolve  our  critical 
energy  situation.  Such  legislation  must  not  embody  punitive  tax  measures  or 
mandated,  artificial  shortages,  which  could  have  significant  economic  impact 
and  be  an  unwarranted  intrusion  on  individual  freedom  of  choice. 

The  administrative  action  that  I  have  set  in  motion  will  help  achieve  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  1985,  stem  increasing  vulnerability  during  the  next  few  critical 
years,  and  accomplish  this  without  significant  economic  impact.  Nevertheless, 
my  actions  alone  are  not  enough.  The  Congress  must  move  rapidly  on  a  more 
comprehensive  energy  program  which  includes  broader  energy  conservation  and 
actions  to  expand  supply.  Action  now  is  essential  to  develop  domestic  supplies 
and  protect  American  jobs.  It  is  my  utmost  desire  in  announcing  these  executive 
initiatives  to  balance  our  overwhelming  need  to  move  ahead  with  an  equally 
important  need  not  to  force  outright  confrontation  between  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  this  endeavor.  To  the  extent  compre- 
hensive and  effective  legislation  is  passed  by  the  Congress,  I  stand  ready  to  ap- 
prove it.  What  I  cannot  do  is  stand  by  as  more  time  passes  and  our  import 
vulnerability  grows.  If  this  happens,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  impose  the  higher 
import  fees.  Meantime,  my  administrative  actions  must  fill  the  gap  in  this 
endeavor.  The  country  can  afford  no  less. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
the  Trade  Agreements  Program.     May  1,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program. 
This  report  covers  calendar  year  1974. 

The  world  economy  in  1974  was  characterized  by  deepening  stresses  and 
strains  caused  by  persistent  inflation,  a  downturn  in  economic  activity,  structural 
dislocations  in  the  wake  of  the  oil  crises,  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  wide- 
spread uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  In  such  circumstances,  most  governments 
faced  strong  pressures  to  adopt  unilateral  restrictions  on  imports,  to  promote  their 
export  earnings  and  to  secure  access  to  essential  supplies. 

Fortunately,  most  governments  have  not  forgotten  the  costly  lessons  of  the 
nationalistic,  go-it-alone  policies  and  ensuing  trade  wars  of  the  1930s.  With 
economic  wisdom  and  political  courage,  the  world's  industrialized  countries 
have  in  large  part  held  the  line  against  the  proponents  of  short-sighted  solutions 
involving  unilateral  measures  restricting  and  distorting  trade  and  competitive 
currency  devaluations.  Moreover,  recognizing  the  need  for  positive,  cooperative 
approaches,  most  of  the  world's  trading  nations  joined  in  technical  preparatory 
work  for  far-reaching  multilateral  negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  as  had 
been  agreed  to  by  over  100  countries  in  September,  1973.  By  the  end  of  1974,  this 
preparatory  groundwork  was  largely  completed. 

Passage  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  last  December  opened  the  way  for  the 
multilateral  trade  talks  to  move  into  the  negotiating  stage  in  February,  1975. 
Countries  accounting  for  most  of  the  world's  trade  are  participating  in  nego- 
tiations which  will  include  all  types  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  that  affect 
agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  trade.  Both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries expect  major  benefits  from  the  results. 

When  these  negotiations  were  launched  in  1973  at  a  Ministerial-level  meeting 
in  Tokyo,  the  objective  was  to  achieve  the  "expansion  and  even  greater  liber- 
alization of  world  trade  and  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  world."  This  commitment  has  been  reaffirmed  in  recent 
meetings  of  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee  in  Geneva.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation offers  hope  for  broad  and  significant  results. 

The  mandate  given  the  President  in  the  new  trade  legislation  will  enable 
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the  United  States  to  play  a  leading  role  in  these  multilateral  negotiations.  Our 
position  will  be  strengthened,  moreover,  by  the  close  working  arrangements 
which  have  been  established  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress. 
Under  these  arrangements,  representatives  of  the  Congress  have  an  important 
voice  in  U.S.  policies  and  are  participating  fully  in  the  negotiating  sessions. 

U.S.  negotiators  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  far  more  extensive  advice  from 
the  public  sector  than  in  the  past.  Public  hearings  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  are  in  progress.  Hearings  by  the  Executive  Branch  will  open  soon. 
Advisory  committees,  made  up  of  a  cross-section  of  the  public  interest  and  agri- 
culture, industry,  labor  and  consumer  groups  involved,  will  provide  input  for 
the  U.S.  negotiating  effort  at  both  the  policy  and  technical  levels. 

The  Trade  Act,  like  the  earlier  Declaration  of  Tokyo,  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  fair  and  reasonable  market  access  to  products  exported  by 
developing  countries.  As  one  step  toward  this  objective,  the  Act  provides  for 
the  granting  of  temporary  generalized  tariff  preferences  to  such  countries.  The 
mandatory  procedural  steps  for  establishing  the  preference  system  have  been 
initiated.  When  the  system  is  in  operation  later  this  year,  it  will  offer  substantial 
benefits  to  many  developing  countries. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  implementation  moves  forward,  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  to  include  other  developing  countries  through 
waiver  of  those  restrictions  of  the  Trade  Act  that  are  incompatible  with  our 
national  interest  and  to  which  a  number  of  countries  have  voiced  strong 
objections. 

At  the  same  time,  in  signing  the  Trade  Act  on  January  3,  1975, 1  expressed 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  one  of  its  provisions  relating  to  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  led  the  U.S.S.R.  to  repudiate  its  1972 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States.  This  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
stitutes an  unfortunate  setback  to  normalization  of  our  economic  relations  with 
that  country.  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
solution  to  this  problem  can  be  found. 

In  light  of  the  serious  economic  problems  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world  today,  efforts  to  preserve  and  build  upon  past  gains  in  the  trade 
field  are  now  more  urgent  and  imperative  than  ever.  A  more  open,  fair,  and 
nondiscriminatory  system,  providing  access  to  both  markets  and  supplies,  can 
give  a  vital  stimulus  to  economic  recovery,  increased  employment,  and  sound 
growth  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  economy.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  mandate  for  the  United  States  to  move  forward  toward  these  objectives 
in  cooperation  with  other  nations.  It  is  my  intention  to  carry  out  this  mandate 
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fully  and  expeditiously,  in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  strengthening  of  harmonious  and  mutually  beneficial  economic  rela- 
tions among  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
May  1, 1975. 

note:  The  54-page  report  is  entitled  "Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Trade  Agreements  Program — 1974." 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.     May  1,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Fred.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Rog  Morton,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  members  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  family,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  think  there  is  some  significance  to  my  coming  here.  It  has  a  dual  purpose: 
one,  to  indicate  my  great  interest  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the 
former  Secretary  has  said;  and  my  great  interest  in  one  of  my  closest  and  best 
friends,  Rog  Morton. 

I  do  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  very  vital  department  of  the  Government 
and  to  a  devoted  friend  of  mine.  This  is  a  very  special  day  for  Rog  Morton.  In 
addition  to  becoming  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  its  many  duties  and  great 
responsibilities,  I  have  also  asked  him  to  continue  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Energy 
Resources  Council,  with  all  of  its  very  essential  and  vital  responsibilites.  I  have 
a  feeling  there  is  going  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  energy  conserved,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it's  going  to  be  done  by  Rogers. 

Because  of  his  dual  responsibility,  Rog  will  be  wearing  two  hats,  and  from 
my  knowledge  of  him  over  a  long  period  of  time,  he  can  do  it.  But,  I  don't 
mean  he  has  a  big  head.  [Laughter]  I  think  he  has  just  got  plenty  of  talent. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Rog  as  a  Congressman,  party  chairman, 
a  Cabinet  member,  and  in  each  capacity,  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  And 
I  am  absolutely  confident  he  will  continue  this  string  of  successes  as  the  new 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  era,  tragic  as  it  was,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
America  to  look  ahead,  to  move  forward,  as  I  have  said  before,  with  a  new 
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agenda  for  the  future,  an  agenda  designed  to  solve  the  Nation's  problems  as 
we  move  into  this  third  century  in  our  great  history. 

A  top  item  on  that  agenda  is  the  restoration  of  a  dynamic  and  effective  econ- 
omy and  a  revitalization  of  our  free  enterprise  system  as  we  know  it  and  we 
love  it  in  America. 

The  Secretary  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  must  play  a  very 
key  role  in  bringing  this  about.  But  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Despite  the  enormous 
material  progress  and  individual  freedom  which  we  have  attained  in  America 
through  the  free  enterprise  system,  confidence  in  that  system  today  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  it  should  be. 

One  reason  is  inadequate  education  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  which  has  produced  for  all  of  our  citizens  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Because  it  has  worked  so  well  for  so 
long  a  time,  we  have  tended,  unfortunately,  to  take  it  for  granted.  I  don't  think 
we  can  do  that  any  longer.  We  must  make  sure  not  to  lose  this  great  legacy  of 
freedom,  progress,  and  prosperity  through  apathy  or  indifference  or  even  igno- 
rance. And  that  is  where  this  department  and  this  man  who  is  about  to  be  sworn 
in  as  your  new  Secretary  comps  in. 

Rog  Morton,  it's  up  to  you  and  your  department,  along  with  the  business 
community,  to  get  the  facts  to  the  people,  to  resell  Americans  on  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  the  most  responsive  economic  system  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
will  also  be  your  task,  Rog,  to  help  restore — and  I  am  positive  you  can  do  it — 
the  confidence  of  the  business  community  in  government,  and  the  public  con- 
fidence in  the  business  world.  Let  me  assure  you  I  will  work  with  you  in  that 
vital  effort. 

Now,  as  you  take  over  these  new  and  these  very  vast  responsibilities,  I  want 
to  wish  you  the  very  best,  the  best  success  in  pursuing  these  new  goals.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  this  Department,  its  new  Secretary,  have  the  energy,  the 
ability  and  the  character  and  the  integrity  to  do  this  important  job. 

It's  now  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  ask  Justice  Powell  to  administer  the 
oath  to  our  new  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:22   p.m.  in  the  Supreme  Court,  administered  the  oath  of  office. 

Commerce    Department    Auditorium.    He    was    in-  Secretary   Morton's   response   to    the   President's 

troduced  by  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Fred-  remarks  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 

erick  B.  Dent.  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  472). 
Lewis   F.    Powell,    Jr.,    Associate   Justice   of   the 
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Exchange  With  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon  Upon 
Purchasing  the  First  Bicentennial-Design  Series  E  Savings 
Bond.     May  I,  1975 

Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  a  very  honored  and  pleased  person  to  have  the  opportunity  of  buying 
the  first  Bicentennial  Series  E  Government  Bond. 

Back  in  1941,  President  Roosevelt,  as  I  understand  it,  made  the  first  purchase 
of  war  bonds  at  the  outset  of  our  very  maximum  effort  in  trying  to  protect  our- 
selves and  save  freedom.  I  think  most  of  us  who  were  in  the  service  in  those  days 
did  the  same.  It  was  a  good  investment  then,  and  it  is  a  good  investment  now. 

And  the  net  result  is  we  have  some  $64.5  billion  of  investment  by  private  citi- 
zens in  E  and  H  bonds.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  this  occasion  today,  but  I  have 
continued  over  the  years  to  make  this  investment. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  visible,  sound  way  in  which  all  of  us  can  do  something 
affirmative  to  help  our  Government  at  this  critical  time..  It  is  kind  of  a  good  kick- 
off  for  the  Bicentennial.  I  haven't  seen  the  bond  yet,  but  I  understand  it  has  got 
a  copy  of  the  Minuteman  on  it,  and  I  think  that  is  especially  significant  as  we 
enter  our  Bicentennial  year. 

So,  Bill,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  check — I  better  sign  it — and  then,  in  return, 
I  am  looking  forward  to  this  investment  and  a  comparable  amount  every  month 
in  the  months  aread. 

Secretary  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

This,  as  you  rightly  said,  renews  a  great  tradition.  Actually,  it  was  34  years  ago 
last  night  that  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau  presented  the  first  Series  E  Bond  to 
President  Roosevelt.  That  was  on  the  eve,  as  you  know,  as  we  were  preparing  for 
a  great  world  war. 

We  hope  that  this  fitting  Bicentennial  bond,  as  we  look  to  the  next  100  years 
ahead,  will  be  preparing  for  great  peace  and  prosperity  and  renewal  in  the  great 
tradition  of  our  national  heritage. 

I  know  the  savings  will  be  great  and  give  great  prosperity  that  always  grows 
from  those  results.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  and  be  able  to  sell  you  this  first  bond 
in  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  our  savings  bond  staff,  as  well  as  our 
elite  corps  of  volunteers  who  do  such  a  super  job. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  And  I  thank  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
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undertaking  the  Government-wide  sales  program— promotional  program— for 
this  effort  in  this  year. 

I  want  you  to  notice  that  I  didn't  have  the  beneficiary  made  out  to  me.  It  is 
made  out  to  my  good  wife.  She  expects  to  live  a  lot  longer  than  I  do.  [Laughter] 

Secretary  Simon.  Also,  as  a  memento  of  this  occasion,  I'd  like  to  present  this 
American  Citizen  Volunteer  Minuteman  [statuette]  to  your  guests,  which  says 
"American  citizen  volunteer  serving  ...  in  the  beginning  and  serving  today 
through  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Program,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  looks  like  the  people  we  saw  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  a  week  or  so  ago.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  congratula- 
tions. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  President's  Trophy  to  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year.     May  1,  1975 

THANK  YOU  very  much,  Harold,  for  greeting  me  and  giving  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  word  or  two  to  our  distinguished  guest,  Elton  Ringsak,  the  Handi- 
capped American  of  the  Year. 

I  am  very  delighted  to  meet  with  you  and  to  meet  Elton.  All  of  the  people  in 
this  room,  of  course,  are  very  familiar  with  the  great  problems  that  face  the 
handicapped.  And  one  of  those  problems  you  recognize,  as  well  if  not  better 
than  I,  is  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  of  the  prob- 
lems that  handicapped  people  face  in  this  country. 

I  think  there  is  also  a  problem  that  the  American  people  don't  understand,  and 
that  is  the  great  courage  and  the  strength  that  handicapped  people  have.  They 
may  be  handicapped  physically,  but  their  spirit  and  their  determination  make  up, 
in  most  cases,  for  the  problems  that  they  have  physically. 

I  know  that  our  honored  guest  today  has  done  a  superb  job  in  his  State  in 
attaining  the  enactment  of  legislation,  in  convincing  people  in  his  State  that 
there  can  be  real  progress  in  making  job  opportunities  a  better  life  for  those  who 
are  handicapped  physically. 

So,  I  commend  you,  Elton,  for  this  great  award,  and  I  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  over  the  years.  This  recognition  is  a  proper  tribute  to  you,  but  all  of  us 
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should  be  extremely  thankful  for  what  you  have  done  and  I  am  sure  will  continue 
to  do. 

And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  thank  you  for  this  service  and 
commend  you  for  this  award. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   1:15   p.m.   in  the  The  President  was  introduced  by  Harold  Rus- 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  He  presented  sell,    Chairman    of   the   President's    Committee   on 

the  award  to  State  Senator  Elton  W.  Ringsak,  Sr.,  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
of  North  Dakota. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  the  Membership  of  the 

Consumer  Advisory  Council.     May  1,  1975 

Mrs.  Knauer,  members  of  and  prospective  members  of  the  consumer  advisory 
group: 

Let  me  congratulate  you,  Virginia,  and  those  that  have  worked  with  you  and 
to  wish  the  new  members  well  in  their  responsibilities,  which  I  think  are  very 
important,  as  we  continue  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  hopefully  to  expand 
them,  to  make  sure,  to  make  positive  that  the  consumer  is  given  the  maximum 
protection  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  my  opinion,  two  very  critical  areas  where  the  consumer 
needs  help:  one,  price;  and  two,  quality.  And  quality,  of  course,  covers  a  very 
wide  range. 

I  have  asked  Mrs.  Knauer,  with  the  help  of  this  advisory  group,  to  work  with 
all  departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each  department,  with  her  help 
and  assistance,  will  have  within  it  a  very  important  responsibility — that  of  help- 
ing the  consumer.  She,  of  course,  can  get  from  this  distinguished  group  the  kind 
of  advice  that  is  needed  and  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  Government's  opera- 
tion a  successful  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer. 

I  have  great  faith  in  Mrs.  Knauer.  I  believe  this  advisory  group  will  contribute 
significantly. 

And  so,  it's  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  at  this  time  to  ask  Mr.  Ratchford 
to  come  forth  and  swear  in  the  five  new  members  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   1:54   p.m.   in   the  H.  Knauer  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 

Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Executive  Clerk  Consumer  Affairs. 

John  J.  Ratchford  administered  the  oath  of  office  Council   Chairman  Lee's  response  to  the  Presi- 

to   Stewart  M.  Lee,  Edward   R.  Willett,   Hans   B.  dent's  remarks  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 

Thorelli,  George  E.  Myers,  and  Jean  Mayer.  Virginia  tion  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  474). 
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Statement  on  House  Action  Rejecting  Vietnam  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  Evacuation  Legislation.     May  1,  1975 

I  AM  saddened  and  disappointed  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  in  rejecting  assistance  to  the  refugees  from  South  Vietnam. 

This  action  does  not  reflect  the  values  we  cherish  as  a  nation  of  immigrants. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  a  people  which  has  lived  by  the  philosophy  symbolized  in  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  It  reflects  fear  and  misunderstanding  rather  than  charity  and 
compassion. 

Despite  the  House  vote,  I  believe  that  in  this  tragic  situation  the  American 
people  want  their  country  to  be  guided  by  the  inscription  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  temptest-tost  to  me, 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 

After  World  War  II,  the  United  States  offered  a  new  life  to  1,400,000  displaced 
persons.  The  generosity  of  the  American  people  showed  again  following  the 
Hungarian  uprising  of  1956,  when  more  than  50,000  Hungarian  refugees  fled 
here  for  sanctuary.  And  we  welcomed  more  than  a  half  million  Cubans  fleeing 
tyranny  in  their  country. 

Now,  other  refugees  have  fled  from  the  Communist  takeover  in  Vietnam. 
These  refugees  chose  freedom.  They  do  not  ask  that  we  be  their  keepers,  but 
only,  for  a  time,  that  we  be  their  helpers. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  apparently  voted  against  the 
legislation  to  assist  the  refugees  because  of  a  section  relating  to  evacuation  from 
South  Vietnam.  The  evacuation  is  complete. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  quickly  new  legislation  providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  refugees.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the  finest 
principles  and  traditions  of  America. 
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Veto  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Bill. 

May  1,  1975 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval  H.R.  4296,  referred  to  as  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Act  of  1975.  Although  the  aim  of  this  bill  is  laudable,  its  results 
would  be  costly  not  only  to  consumers  and  taxpayers  but  to  American  farmers 
in  the  long  run.  It  would  damage  our  international  market  position  which  is  so 
essential  to  American  agriculture's  long-term  interests. 

Approval  of  this  bill,  therefore,  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Government's  fiscal  affairs  a  line  must  be  drawn  against 
excesses.  I  drew  that  line  in  my  address  to  the  Nation  on  March  29. 1  promised 
all  Americans  that,  except  where  national  security  interests,  energy  require- 
ments, or  urgent  humanitarian  needs  were  involved,  I  would  act  to  hold  our 
fiscal  year  1976  deficit  to  no  more  than  $60  billion. 

New  spending  programs  which  the  Congress  is  considering  could  easily  raise 
the  Federal  deficit  to  an  intolerable  level  of  $100  billion.  This  must  not  happen. 

H.R.  4296  is  an  example  of  increased  non-essential  spending.  In  fiscal  year 
1976,  it  could  add  an  estimated  $1.8  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit.  If  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  longer-term  legislation — as  was  strongly  indicated  during 
its  consideration — it  could  lead  to  an  escalation  of  farm  program  subsidies  in 
succeeding  years. 

Approval  of  this  bill  would  undermine  the  successful  market-oriented  farm 
policy  adopted  by  this  Administration  and  the  Congress.  It  is  a  step  backward 
toward  previously  discredited  policies. 

Prospects  for  farmers,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  bright  this  year  as  in  the  recent 
past.  Farm  production  costs  have  been  pushed  upward  by  the  same  inflationary 
pressures  that  affect  other  industries.  Demand  for  certain  farm  products  has 
simultaneously  slackened  because  of  the  recession.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  are 
currently  11  percent  above  year-ago  levels.  In  contrast,  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  is  now  7  percent  below  levels  of  a  year  ago.  Fortunately,  the 
latest  index,  released  Wednesday,  shows  that  the  5-month  decline  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  has  been  reversed  and  was  4  percent  above  a  month  earlier. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  some  farmers  have  experienced  financial 
difficulties  due  to  this  cost-price  squeeze.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps 
to  assist  farmers.  The  1976  wheat  acreage  allotment  was  recently  increased  by 
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8  million  acres  to  61.6  million  acres.  This  action  provides  wheat  producers  with 
additional  target  price  and  disaster  protection. 

We  have  also  increased  the  1975  crop  cotton  price  support  loan  rate  by  9  cents 
a  pound.  And  we  recently  announced  an  increase  in  the  price  support  level  for 
milk,  which,  combined  with  easing  feed  prices,  should  be  helpful  to  dairy 
producers. 

Within  the  past  several  days,  we  have  completed  negotiations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  remove  the  export  subsidies  on  industrial  cheese  coming 
here — a  step  that  ensures  that  surplus  dairy  products  will  not  be  sold  in  the 
U.S.  market  at  cut-rate  prices.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  worked  out  arrange- 
ments which  enable  the  Europeans  to  continue  selling  us  high-quality  table 
cheese.  This  solution  has  enabled  us  to  keep  on  mutually  agreeable  trading 
terms  with  our  best  customers  for  American  farm  exports. 

The  Administration  has  also  taken  action  to  protect  our  cattle  producers 
against  a  potential  flood  of  beef  imports  from  abroad.  The  Department  of  State 
is  completing  agreements  with  12  countries  limiting  their  1975  exports  of  beef 
to  this  country.  These  voluntary  export  restraint  agreements  are  intended  to 
keep  imports  subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Law  to  less  than  1,182  million  pounds. 

If  unforeseen  price  deterioration  requires  action  on  my  part,  I  will  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  adjustments  in  price  support  loan  rates  for 
wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  other  feed  grains.  But  it  is  our  expectation  that 
market  prices  for  grains  will  remain  well  above  loan  rates  and  target  prices  in 
the  coming  year. 

Most  farmers  have  already  made  their  plans  and  bought  their  seed.  Many  are 
well  into  their  planting  season.  These  plans  have  obviously  been  completed 
without  any  dependence  on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4296. 

In  the  long  haul,  this  bill  would  lead  to  constraints  on  production  and  result 
in  loss  of  jobs  in  food-related  industries.  It  would  induce  farmers  to  grow  more 
cotton — already  in  surplus — and  less  soybeans  needed  for  food.  The  bill  would 
jeopardize  the  competitive  position  of  our  cotton  in  world  markets. 

American  farmers  have  responded  magnificently  during  the  past  several 
years  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  this  Nation  and  the  world.  This  has  made 
agriculture  our  leading  source  of  foreign  exchange.  This  year,  despite  very 
trying  circumstances,  most  farmers  are  again  seeking  full  production.  They 
have  my  support  for  a  vigorous  export  policy  for  their  products.  I  recognize 
that  agricultural  exports  have  been  restrained  twice  in  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  now  eliminated  all  restrictions  on  exports  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
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everything  possible  to  avoid  imposing  them  again.  Our  farm  products  must  have 
unfettered  access  to  world  markets. 

This  Administration  is  determined  to  act  in  support  of  the  American  farmer 
and  his  best  interests.  It  will  not  act  to  distort  his  market.  We  must  hold  the 
budget  line  if  we  are  all  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  prosperous,  stable,  non- 
inflationary  economy. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  cannot  approve  this  act. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  1, 1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  sustained  the  For  the  President's  statement  on  the  House  action, 

President's  veto  on  May  13,  1975.  see  Item  252. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira 

of  Tunisia.     May  1,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

First  let  me  welcome  you  and  your  party  to  the  White  House  this  evening.  And 
may  I  express  the  warmth  of  the  American  people  for  you  and  the  people  that 
you  represent  and,  particularly,  President  Bourguiba. 

I  thought  the  meeting  that  we  had  this  morning  discussing  some  of  the  very 
important  matters  involving  the  Mediterranean,  Middle  East  were  very  helpful. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  others  in  trying  to  make  progress  in 
that  vital  area  of  the  world. 

I  couldn't  help,  as  I  looked  at  some  of  the  material  that  came  to  me  concerning 
your  visit,  to  note  the  long,  long  relationship  that  your  country  and  our  country 
have  had,  going  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  We  are  proud  of  that 
longstanding  as  well  as  currently  warm  relationship.  We  trust  that  as  we  move 
into  the  days  ahead,  there  can  be  a  broadening  and  expansion,  deepening  of  that 
relationship. 

As  we  look  at  the  progress  in  your  country,  which  includes  great  educational 
advancements  for  your  people,  social  progress  for  the  people  of  Tunisia,  an 
increase  in  the  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  Tunisia,  you  should  be  very 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  But  I  know  that  the  efforts  of  your 
President,  of  you,  and  others  are  aimed  toward  greater  progress  in  the  days  ahead. 

We  compliment  you  and  congratulate  you  on  what  has  been  done,  and  let  me 
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assure  you  we  will  try  to  work  with  you  in  the  mutual  efforts  that  can  be  helpful 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others. 

I  trust  that  the  President  can  come  here  sometime  in  the  future.  We  are  very 
proud  of  our  relationship  with  him  and  very  anxious  that  he  come  and  visit  us. 

May  I  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
the  warmest  welcome  and  the  very  best  wishes.  And  to  you  and  your  party,  and 
particularly  to  your  President,  a  toast  at  this  time. 

To  the  people  of  Tunisia  and  to  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the  President. 


note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:15   p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Prime  Minister  Nouira  spoke  in  French.  His 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  very  flattering  remarks 
that  you  have  just  addressed  to  me,  remarks  which, 
beyond  myself,  I  know  are  directed  to  President 
Bourguiba,  founder  of  new  Tunisia,  and  to  the 
Tunisian  people. 

I  thank  you  most  kindly  and  I  want  to  express 
how  deep  is  my  joy  to  be  in  this  great,  generous, 
and  hospitable  land.  The  honor  and  the  pleasure  that 
I  feel  today  are  shared  equally  by  the  members  of  my 
delegation.  I  should  like  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  your  kind  invitation  as  well  as  for  the  very 
warm  welcome  extended  to  us. 

The  century-long  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, interrupted  by  the  colonial  interlude,  have 
known,  since  Tunisia  became  independent,  a  new 
impulse  in  the  very  harmonious  development.  My 
visit,  Mr.  President,  is  not  only  to  be  viewed  within 
the  framework  of  the  very  strong  and  traditional 
friendship  which  is  the  mark  of  our  relationship  but 
it  reflects  also  the  very  high  degree  of  respect  and 
mutual  esteem  between  our  two  Governments  and 
our  two  people. 

It  is  that  our  two  countries  have  had  in  common 
from  the  very  beginning  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
ideals  of  peace,  liberty,  and  justice.  And  so  it  was 
that  from  the  very  first  years  of  independence  of 
Tunisia,  we  found  together,  in  a  disinterested  and 
fruitful  cooperation,  a  very  fertile  ground  to  go 
together  towards  the  concrete  achievement  of  our 
special  vision  of  man  and  society. 

Tunisia,  along  these  lines,  is  pledged  to  build  its 
future,  relying  first  and  foremost  upon  her  own 
resources,  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  development  is 
first  and  foremost  a  national  matter.  Tunisians  are 
investing  considerable  efforts  to  bring  their  own 
country  out  of  its  stage  of  undevelopment  and  to 
catch  up  the  lag  between  our  country  and  industrial- 
ized nations.  The  proportion  of  pur  national  product 
which  is  devoted  to  investments,  the  level  of  saving 


in  the  country,  cutting  down  national  consumption, 
all  those  have  reached  very  high  degrees. 

Under  the  impetus  of  President  Bourguiba,  Tu- 
nisia is  at  work.  Stability,  union,  and  progress  have 
never  been  as  evident  as  they  are  today,  nor  have 
they  been  as  reassuring  as  they  are  today. 

Haven  of  peace  and  land  of  action,  Tunisia,  over 
the  span  of  very  few  years,  carried  out  substantial 
progress  in  a  number  of  different  areas.  We  feel  that 
economic  and  social  problems  cannot  be  separated 
from  national  security  considerations.  The  solution 
to  be  found  to  these  problems  is  therefore  the  first 
line  of  defense.  That  is  why  employment,  overall 
development  and  speeded-up  development,  and  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  are  our  priority 
objectives. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  this  enthusiastic  task  which 
aims  at  giving  man  the  potential  to  fulfill  his  own 
self  fully,  Tunisia,  while  it  calls  on  its  own  resources, 
requests  the  aid  of  its  friendly  nations. 

I  must  stress  here  that  the  United  States  has  been 
of  those  who  were  first  to  respond  to  our  appeal.  The 
assistance  that  the  great  American  people  has  given 
us  has  been  a  substantial  aid.  It  has  adapted  and  it 
has  evolved  constantly  to  fit  very  closely  with  the 
various  stages  of  our  development,  to  the  national 
character  of  Tunisia,  and  to  the  psychological  and 
human  environment  of  our  country.  Faithful  to 
an  ideal  and  to  a  long  tradition  of  support  and 
assistance — yesterday  vis-a-vis  Europe,  and  today  for 
the  countries  of  the  Third  World — the  successive 
administrations  and  Congresses  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  led  your  great  Nation,  have  always  advo- 
cated and  implemented  a  consistent  policy  of  very 
close  cooperation  with  Tunisia. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done  to  fully  attain 
the  objectives  of  creation  of  wealth  and  dissemina- 
tion of  well-being  that  Tunisia  has  set  for  itself. 
The  contribution  of  our  friends  remains  indispens- 
able to  the  extent  that  they  are  the  necessary  com- 
plement to  our  own  efforts  and  to  the  extent  that, 
through  technology  and  science  transfer,  they  con- 
tribute to  giving  our  development  a  new  dimension 
and  a  determinant  impulse. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  talk  about  our  own 
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problems  or  international  matters,  to  which  the 
Tunisian  people  pay  particular  attention,  our  political 
action  has  always  b.en  clear  and  consistent.  Our 
calling  is  that  of  an  Arab  nation,  of  a  Mediterranean 
nation,  of  an  African  nation.  It  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  law,  justice,  and  freedom.  Those  are 
the  very  principles  which  guided  us  yesterday  in  our 
struggle  for  liberation,  which  guide  us  today  in  our 
will  to  develop  our  country. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  will  not  lead  you 
to  all-out  optimism.  If  detente  appears  to  place  itself 
within  an  historical  context  as  a  growing  reality 
and  if  contacts  among  the  great  powers  concerning 
disarmament  are  pursued,  still  many  problems  await 
♦  to  be  solved. 

In  our  part  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  ana,  peace 
remains  precarious.  We  have  followed  with  sus- 
tained attention  the  very  laudable  efforts  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  Even  though  they  have  not  succeeded  to 
attaining  tangible  and  immediate  results,  we  believe 
that  the  mission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the 
great  merit  of  bringing  forth  very  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  party.  Now,  international 
opinion  knows  clearly  that  if  it  was  not  possible 
to  bring  about  the  initiation  of  the  peace  process, 
the  fault  lies  primarily  upon  the  intransigence  of  the 
Israeli  leaders. 

We  must  observe  that  today  most  international 
organizations,  most  nations  have  finally  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  waged  by  the  Pales- 
tinian people,  a  people  who  derives  its  strength 
from  its  right  to  live  in  a  sovereign  manner  upon  the 
land  of  its  ancestors  in  freedom  and  dignity.  It  is  an 
allusion  to  attempt  to  build  a  just  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  without  the  participation  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Palestinian  people.  That  is 
why  we  have  always  advocated  a  return  to  inter- 
national legality.  The  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  same  time  as  in  1947  it  was  drawing 
up  the  document  giving  birth  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
was  also  simultaneously  defining  its  boundaries. 

Upon  our  African  continent,  colonialism  has  not 
entirely  laid  clown  its  arms.  Millions  of  African 
nationals  continue  to  suffer  the  injustices  of  discrim- 
ination and  oppression.  There  also,  wc  hope  that 
reason  will  prevail,  and  we  feel  that  the  international 
community  must  strive  to  spare  these  innocents  the 
unfortunate  events  which  usually  accompany  violent 
reactions. 

We  must  also  observe  sadly  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  civilian  populations  of  the  Southeast  Asian  area 
do  not  appear  to  have  reached  their  final  point.  Wc 
hope  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  the  heart  will 
prevail  over  any  other  consideration  and  that  very 
soon  a  tragedy  which  has  cost  much  and  lasted  long 
will  come  to  an  end. 

Tunisia  has  consistently  felt  and  stated  that  it  is 


detrimental  to  resolve  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of 
resentment  and  violence.  We  remain  convinced  that, 
throughout  the  world,  dialog  must  prevail  over  the 
recourse  to  blind  force  and  the  judgment  of  arms. 

Those  are  the  lines  along  which  we  feel  that  the 
solution  of  the  major  issue  preoccupying  today  the 
governments  must  be  found,  and  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  economic  crisis  which  has  broken  out  world- 
wide and  which  gives  a  more  precarious  character  to 
international  balance,  which  already,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  an  unstable  balance.  We  feel  that  it  is 
urgent  to  reexamine  the  rules  and  principles  which 
have,  up  to  now,  ruled  international  relationships  in 
the  economic  and  financial  fields. 

In  this  connection,  Tunisia  feels  that  the  new 
economic  order  is  a  vital  need  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men 
and  women,  and  in  order  to  exorcise  the  scourges  of 
poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance  which 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  nearly  half  of  mankind. 
Tunisia  is  convinced,  not  only  for  ethical  and 
ideological  reasons  but  because  it  feels  deeply 
that  this  is  the  essential,  the  essential  token  for 
international  security,  and  that  this  is  indispensable 
for  the  development  and  the  harmonious  fulfillment 
of  the  individual  human  being.  Tunisia  is  also  con- 
vinced that  mankind  as  a  whole  must  and  can 
make  progress  toward  setting  up  this  new  economic 
order  in  a  serene  and  concerted  manner,  not  in  a 
fruitless  confrontation. 

Developed  nations,  particularly  the  United  States, 
are  facing  historic  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the 
setting  up  of  this  economic  order  which  should  be 
worldwide  and  more  equitable,  because  it  is  very 
true  that  the  economies  of  the  rich  nations  and  of 
the  poor  nations  are  interdependent  and  comple- 
mentary. This  has  been  demonstrated  clearly. 

There  is  wide  opportunity  for  fruitful  and  promis- 
ing cooperation  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  consulta- 
tion and  dialog  should  replace  the  passionate 
behavior  or  the  sectarian  attitudes  and  intransigent 
selfishness.  The  world  is  evolving  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  reconsideration  of  the  relationship  between 
industrialized  nations  and  developing  nations  is  a 
must.  The  laws  of  market  alone  may  not  rule  these 
relationships,  because  if  there  is  a  certain  legitimacy 
there,  still  it  is  not  the  sole  justification  and  it  is 
not  admitted  without  any  restrictions  by  the  Third 
World  nations. 

The  main  international  bodies  which  arose  out 
of  World  War  II  claimed — probably  this  was  the 
generous  intent  of  their  founders — claimed  to  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  their  members.  But 
experience  has  proved  that  if  they  did  indeed  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  those  who  were  less  well  en- 
dowed, they  were  still  not  in  a  position  to  foresee 
the  pace  of  evolution  of  our  societies,  and  they  were 
in  a  certain  sense  called  upon  to  manage  the  interests 
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of  the  stronger  among  nations.  This  has  produced  an 
accumulation  of  tensions  in  every  area — even  in 
every  part  of  the  world — which  has  been  detrimental 
to  some  and  which  has  been  a  catastrophe  for  the 
large  number. 

Because  of  its  size,  prestige,  the  genius  of  its 
people,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  leaders,  the  United 
States  must  play  a  decisive  role  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  world.  When  he  came  to  Tunisia,  Secretary 
Tabor1  compared  the  world  situation  to  a  vessel 
which  carries  a  large  number  of  passengers,  but 
which  also  carries  a  very  big  and  bulky  elephant. 
Now,  this  is  a  very  dramatic  picture,  and  I  believe 
that  the  passengers  on  this  vessel  want  as  much 
as  the  elephant  to  come  together,  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  so  that  they  will  not  all  together 
tumble  overboard  and  find  themselves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the  meetings 
that  we  shall  have  with  the  high  leaders  of  your 
Administration,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
honorable  Members  of  the  Congress,  will  bring 
about  very  positive  results  and  will  strengthen 
the  free  and  fruitful  cooperation  that  has  existed 
between  our  two  countries  within  the  framework  of 
our  common  pragmatic  approach,  and  the  spirit  of 


1  John  K.  Tabor,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


support  and  solidarity  which  has  always  motivated 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Tunisia. 

When  we  think  of  the  celebration  next  year  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  keep  myself  from  thinking  back  upon  the 
faith  of  those  proud  founders,  their  vision,  who,  two 
centuries  ago,  united  the  American  people  to  free 
their  people  and  build  here  the  greatest  democracy 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  As  directed  by  President 
Bourguiba,  Tunisia  will  be  happy  to  participate  in 
this  manifestation,  and  it  will  offer  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  celebration  an  exhibition  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  mosaics,  which  retrace  life  in 
Tunisia  under  the  Roman  empire. 

Throughout  the  ages  and  over  time,  from  the 
very  first  steps  of  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  upon 
an  unfriendly  shore  all  the  way  to  the  first  steps 
of  your  astronauts  over  the  Moon,  your  history  is 
a  succession  of  stunning  victories  over  nature,  to 
wrest  from  nature  its  secrets  and  put  them  at  the 
service  of  man.  This  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  genius,  the  perseverance,  and  the  courage  of 
your  research  workers  and  your  scientists. 

I  want  to  raise  my  glass,  Mr.  President,  to  peace 
and  free  cooperation  among  nations.  And  let  us 
raise  our  glass  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  and  friendship  between  Tunisia  and  the 
United  States. 
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Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Education  Association.     May  2,  1975 

Thanks  you  very  much,  Bill.  President  Harris,  Commissioner  Bell,  Vran\  Zarb, 
members  of  NEA,  and  guests: 

It's  a  great  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  following  the  comments  of  John  Dunlop  and  Frank  Zarb. 

In  preparation  for  my  comments  this  morning,  I  did  a  bit  of  reviewing  of  the 
history  of  NEA.  And  it  was  amazing  to  me  that  I  found  that  NEA  has  been  a 
very  powerful  influence  for  a  long,  long  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — 
over  118  years. 

The  material  that  I  saw  indicated  that  it  was  organized  back  in  1859.  And  I 
think  that  it's  quite  interesting  to  note  that  President  Buchanan,  in  1859  as  I 
recall,  had  the  total  membership  of  NEA  over  in  the  East  Room,  and  according 
to  the  statisticians,  there  were  some  55  members. 
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Obviously,  you've  grown  substantially.  And  as  I  understand,  you  have  better 
than  1,700,000  members  at  the  present  time.  And  as  a  result  of  this  tremendous 
growth  in  membership,  NEA  has  a  direct  contact  with  some  45  million  young 
people  throughout  our  50  States.  And  I  congratulate  NEA  on  this  fine  record, 
not  only  of  growth  but  constructive  influence  with  the  younger  people  over  a 
good  many  years. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  take  a  very  few  minutes  to  indicate  some  of  the 
steps  that  we're  taking,  not  only  to  expand  the  dialog  with  educators  and  educa- 
tional institutions  but  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  we're  trying  to  do 
under  the  current  circumstances. 

Over  the  9  months  that  I've  been  President,  I've  met  with  a  number  of  groups 
of  educators,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  educators  indi- 
vidually as  a  part  of  other  groups.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, Assistant  Secretary  Trotter,  and  Commissioner  Bell  will  continue  their 
efforts,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so  myself. 

I'm  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  first  piece  of  legislation  that  I  signed  upon 
becoming  President  was  the  education  amendments  act  of  1974.  This  legisla- 
tion should  strengthen  our  educational  system  in  many,  many  ways,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  commitment  to  our  continued  efforts  of  excellence  in  education. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  classroom  teachers  have  a  larger  voice  in  Federal 
policymaking.  I  would  like  to  see  more  teachers  serving  in  national  advisory 
councils  and  commissions,  and  I  will  instruct  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
obtain  nominees  from  your  organizations  for  such  appointments. 

If  I  might  interject  a  personal  comment  here,  I  have  found  that  there  is  a 
tendency,  not  just  in  education  but  in  other  areas,  to  have  a  repetition  of  indi- 
viduals who  serve  on  one  commission  or  another  be  reappointed  or  appointed 
to  other  groups. 

Out  of  213  million  Americans,  we  must  have  a  lot  of  talent  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  and  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  and  instead  of  having  the  same  names 
and  the  same  faces,  I  think  we  can  broaden  this  effort  and  draw  on  this  great 
reservoir  that  does  exist  in  all  50  States. 

I  know  that  Commissioner  Bell  in  this  particular  case  has  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  you  and,  although  I  can't  pinpoint  at  this  very  moment  any  particular 
openings,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  make  an  honest  effort,  and  we  will  get 
some  results. 

You,  I  think,  know  even  better  than  I  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  education.  With  declining  school  enrollments  for  the  past 
3  years  and  the  projected  declines  that  we  see  ahead,  it  will  be  vitally  important 
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for  us  to  turn  our  best  attention  to  what  might  be  done  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  teachers. 

In  addition,  I  have  supported  the  bilingual  education  program  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  program.  These  are  two  areas  where  I  think  we  have 
to  put  some  special  emphasis.  Additionally,  25  percent  of  the  revenue  sharing 
funds,  according  to  the  statisticians,  have  been  sent  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  have  gone  to  education  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

And  we're  also,  in  this  Administration,  putting  together  our  proposals  for  a 
new  vocational  education  bill  that  should  strengthen  that  aspect  of  our  total 
education  system.  We've  been  emphasizing  the  need  to  build  a  stronger  work- 
ing relationship  between  education  on  the  one  hand  and  the  world  of  work 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  first  speeches  I  made  on  becoming  President  was  at 
Ohio  State  University— and  whenever  anybody  from  Michigan  says  that,  they 
think  of  some  of  those  whippings  we've  taken—  [laughter]— but  anyhow,  that 
particular  theme  or  thrust  is  something  that  I  think  we  have  to  emphasize,  and 
we  will. 

And  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  new  career  education  law  that  was  passed  with  the 
support  of  this  Administration  and  with  the  funding  of  this  Administration. 
Now,  you  have  heard  from  both  John  Dunlop  and  Frank  Zarb  in  their  par- 
ticular fields.  Of  course,  we  do  have  other  problems  that  are  of  a  serious  nature — 
inflation,  the  recession— but  I  am  confident— and  there  are  some  bright  clouds 
beginning  to  appear— that  we  can  get  our  economy  moving.  And  once  that  is 
done,  I  hope  to  take  some  new  and  major  initiatives  in  education  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  great  needs  in  this  country  today  is  to  have  parents 
who  understand  how  to  help  their  own  children  grow  and  mature  and  develop 
to  the  fullest  potential.  The  Administration  is  already  supporting  some  pilot 
projects  to  develop  and  test  curriculum  materials  for  teaching  high  school 
youngsters  how  to  foster  intellectual  growth  and  moral  development  in  pre- 
school children,  of  course,  anticipating  the  day  when  they  themselves  will  be- 
come parents. 

Such  materials  are  also  being  developed  for  parents  of  young  children.  A  TV 
pilot  program  will  soon  be  developed  to  foster  such  skills  in  the  parents  of  young 
children.  As  courses  in  more  effective  parenting  become  widespread,  this  will, 
of  course,  mean  more  teaching  jobs. 

I'm  as  concerned  as  you  are  that  we  strengthen  our  education  system  through 
a  balanced  program  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  funding.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
emphasis  in  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  on  Federal 
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assistance  to  strengthen  State  school  finance  and  State  equalization  programs.  I 
understand  that  Commissioner  Bell  is  now  preparing  the  guidelines  and  the 
standards  for  the  implementation  of  this  program.  The  new  law  touches  the 
impact  aid  formula  as  well  as  providing  another  section  to  encourage  and  to 
support  studies  of  school  finance  formulas  in  all  50  States. 

In  the  budget  which  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1976,  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  purposes  we  recommended  a  50-percent 
increase  over  a  budget  that  was  submitted  in  1969.  I  know  there  are  people  in 
this  group  and  perhaps  others  who  don't  think  that's  enough.  But  I  think  it  is 
helpful  to  put  some  of  these  figures  in  perspective  as  we  try  to  find  a  proper  way 
to  adequately  fund,  at  the  Federal  level,  the  contribution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  education. 

Let  me  assure  you — and  I  have  told  your  president— that  I  and  my  Adminis- 
tration want  to  work  with  NEA.  Your  advice,  your  assistance  will  be  welcome. 

I've  been  arotind  this  town  long  enough  to  know  that  you  can't  always  agree, 
but  I  think  a  dialog  is  helpful.  And  the  door  will  be  open  not  only  to  Commis- 
sioner Bell  and  his  associates  but  will  be  open  as  far  as  the  White  House  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  want  to  establish  closer  ties  between  NEA  and  my  Administration.  And  if 
we  do  have  this  dialog,  this  understanding,  I  think  we  can  strengthen  education 
in  all  50  States. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:55  a.m.  in  Room  Harris,  president  of  the  association;  and  Virginia  Y. 

450  at  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building.  In  his  Trotter,    Assistant    Secretary    for    Education,    and 

remarks,   he  referred   to   William   J.   Baroody,   Jr.,  T.  H.  Bell,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Department 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public  Liaison;  James  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Harmon  International 
Aviation  Trophies.     May  2,  1975 

Senator  Goldwater,  trustees  and  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Harmon  Trophy 
Commission,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I'm  very,  very  honored  this  morning  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  Presidents, 
as  well  as  Vice  Presidents,  who  have  presided  at  Harmon  Aviation  Award 
ceremonies. 

The  Harmon  Awards,  as  many  of  you  know,  were  founded  in  1926  by  the 
late  Colonel  Clifford  Harmon,  a  pioneer  in  American  aviation  as  an  American 
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balloonist.  The  awards  are  for  outstanding  feats  of  individual  pilot  skill,  worthy 
of  international  recognition,  contributing  to  the  art  and  the  science  of  flight. 

In  addition  to  Americans,  the  pilots  of  six  other  nations  have  won  Harmon 
Awards — Italy,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Colonel  Harmon,  in  1908,  was  the  first  pilot  to  fly  across  Long  Island  Sound, 
some  25  miles.  He  also  set,  during  his  career,  several  altitude  records  for  his 
day.  By  contrast,  two  of  today's  awards  involve  a  round-trip  Middle  East  flight — 
some  13,000  miles — and  a  flight  from  Formosa  to  Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  almost  9,000  miles. 

The  humanitarian  role  of  today's  aviators,  including  the  piloting  of  heli- 
copters and  big  airlift  missions,  are  often  vital  to  life.  Without  our  brave 
American  pilots,  we  would  have  witnessed,  unfortunately,  greater  tragedy  in 
the  recent  evacuation  in  Vietnam  and  in  Cambodia.  We  sometimes  forget  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  aviation  and  the  dedication  of  the  pilots  who  are  in- 
volved. If  it  were  not  for  Colonel  Harmon,  we  would  probably  not  be  flying 
oceans  today.  He  is  a  true  hero  of  America's  progress  in  aviation. 

It  is  now  my  honor  to  present  the  1974  Harmon  International  Aviation 
trophies  to  a  half  dozen  new  heroes — three  astronauts,  an  aeronaut,  and  an 
aviator — as  well  as  the  winner  of  the  1973  Harmon  Aviator's  Trophy. 

First,  the  1974  Astronauts'  Trophy:  to  the  crew  of  Skylab  II,  the  first  astro- 
nauts in  the  history  of  space  flight  to  accomplish  major  repairs  successfully  on  a 
space  vehicle  during  a  mission  itself. 

The  flight  took  place  between  May  25  and  June  23,  1973.  Skylab  II  was 
launched  and  made  a  successful  rendezvous  with  Skylab  I,  whose  aluminum 
shield  had  ripped  free,  damaging  solar  cells  for  converting  sunlight  to  energy. 
The  crew's  repair  allowed  Skylab  I  to  conduct  80  of  its  scheduled  100  hours  of 
extensive  medical  experiments  in  orbit. 

The  trophy  is  awarded  jointly  to  U.S.  Navy  Captain  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  now 
retired  from  the  Navy;  Captain  Paul  J.  Weitz,  U.S.  Navy;  and  Captain  Joseph 
Kerwin,  U.S.  Navy. 

May  I  congratulate  each  one  of  you. 

Captain  Conrad.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Gold  water,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  the  great  honor  of  the  Skylab  II  crew — Joe,  Paul,  and  myself — to  accept 
this  trophy  in  honor  of  Mr.  Harmon. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  The  1974  Aeronaut's  Trophy  is  awarded  to  Malcolm  S. 
Forbes  for  a  series  of  21  flights  in  a  hot  air  balloon  which  crossed  the  American 
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Continent  from  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  to  Gwynn  Island,  Virginia,  more  than  2,500 
miles. 

His  son,  Steve  Forbes,  is  here  to  accept  the  award.  Steve  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Goldwater,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  my  father,  we  thank  you  very  much  and  accept  this  award  with 
much  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  Now,  the  1974  Aviator's  Trophy:  to  a  pilot  who  flew  a  C-5 
airlift  mission  some  13,000  miles,  round-trip,  from  the  United  States  to  Israel. 
In  addition,  between  October  14  and  November  14, 1973,  he  personally  directed, 
virtually  without  interruption,  the  operation  of  15  C-5's  and  417  G-141's  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Azores  and  on  to  Israel. 

The  winner  of  the  1974  Aviator's  Trophy  is  Colonel  Edward  J.  Nash,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  of  the  21st  Air  Force.  Colonel  Nash? 

Colonel  Nash.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Goldwater,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
I  humbly  accept  this  recognition. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  Now,  the  1973  Aviator's  Trophy  for  piloting  an  HG-130H 
aircraft  of  the  57th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Squadron  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  nonstop,  on  February  20, 1972,  from  Taiwan  to  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  in  Illinois — a  total  of  8,732  miles — without  refueling.  This  established  a 
record  for  the  longest  flight  in  a  straight  line,  without  a  landing,  in  a  turbo-prop 
aircraft. 

Winner  of  the  1973  Harmon  Aviator's  Trophy  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edgar 
L.  Allison. 

Colonel  Allison.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Goldwater,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  echo  Colonel  Nash's  comments  and  specifically  and  especially 
thank  the  other  11  gentlemen  that  were  with  me  on  the  flight. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  Let  me  simply  conclude  by  offering  again  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  these  highly  trained,  completely  dedicated  men  who  have 
added  another  page  of  history  in  the  area  of  aviation  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 
Congratulations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  at  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz  Commissioning  Ceremony  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia.     May  3,  1975 

Thanks  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Secretary  Middendorf,  Admiral  Holloway,  Admiral  Cousins,  Captain  Compton, 
Mrs.  Lay,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

At  the  outset,  let  me  thank  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  more  than 
generous  comments,  and  let  me  simply  reiterate  the  theme  that  he  set  forth. 
We  are  strong,  we  will  continue  to  be  strong,  we  will  keep  our  commitments, 
and  we  will  remain  a  great  country. 

As  each  of  us  looks  upon  this  great  ship,  a  single  thought  must  seize  our 
minds:  Only  the  United  States  of  America  can  make  a  machine  like  this.  There 
is  nothing  like  her  in  the  world  today.  We  have  witnessed  the  magic  moment 
when  an  intricate  mass  of  steel  and  cable  and  sophisticated  marvels  of  engi- 
neering suddenly  become  a  living  thing  with  a  unique  personality. 

No  matter  how  many  commissionings  you  take  part  in,  breaking  the  pen- 
nant and  setting  the  first  watch  involves  a  special  reward  for  all  of  us  who  love 
the  sea  and  the  United  States  Navy.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Captain  Compton, 
and  all  of  the  ship's  company  for  the  privilege  of  being  here. 

The  Nimitz  is  now  a  United  States  Ship.  I  congratulate  all  who  helped 
build  her  and  all  who  man  her,  as  well  as  their  loved  ones  who— as  many  of  you 
know  better  than  I—  will  do  a  lot  of  waiting  for  the  sake  of  our  country  and 
of  freedom  everywhere.  Their  allegiance  and  their  service  to  the  country  is 
also  in  the  very  best  tradition  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  all  regret  that  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Sr.,  cannot  share  this  proud  hour 
with  all  of  us,  but  I  am  happy  that  Mrs.  Lay  and  other  members  of  the  admiral's 
family  are  here.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  have  Admiral  Rickover  here,  for  without 
these  two  f arsighted  submariners,  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  and  Admiral  Rickover, 
we  would  have  no  nuclear  Navy. 

Few  of  us  remember  that  it  was  Admiral  Nimitz,  as  he  was  completing  his 
career  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1947,  who  recommended  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  the  new  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  get  together  to  design  and  to  build  a  nuclear  propulsion  plant  for 
a  submarine.  Admiral  Rickover  took  it  from  there. 

I  see  this  great  ship  as  a  double  symbol  of  today's  challenging  times.  She  is 
first  of  all  a  symbol  of  the  United  States,  of  our  immense  resources  in  materials 
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and  skilled  manpower,  of  our  inexhaustible  energy,  of  the  inventive  and  pro- 
ductive genius  of  our  free,  competitive  economic' system,  and  of  our  massive 
but  controlled  military  strength. 

Wherever  the  United  States  Ship  Nimitz  shows  her  flag,  she  will  be  seen 
as  we  see  her  now,  a  solid  symbol  of  United  States  strength,  United  States  re- 
solve— made  in  America  and  manned  by  Americans.  She  is  a  movable  part  and 
parcel  of  our  country,  a  self-contained  city  at  sea  plying  the  international  waters 
of  the  world  in  defense  of  our  national  interests.  Whether  her  mission  is  one 
of  defense,  diplomacy,  or  humanity,  the  Nimitz  will  command  awe  and  admira- 
tion from  some,  caution  and  circumspection  from  others,  and  respect  from  all. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  aircraft  carriers  in 
today's  and  tomorrow's  defense  planning — though  as  an  old  carrier  man  myself, 
I  might  like  that  role.  During  recent  days,  I  think  it  is  worthy  to  note,  we  have 
seen  the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  their  readiness  and  their  flexibility 
in  the  successful  execution  of  national  policy. 

Without  the  five  aircraft  carriers  which  served  as  the  nucleus  of  our  forces 
operating  off  South  Vietnam,  without  the  skill  and  the  heroic  performance 
of  Marine  Corps  and  naval  aviation  and  support  personnel,  without  the  Air 
Force  helicopter  crews  who  operated  from  the  carrier  decks,  we  could  not  have 
rescued  all  of  the  remaining  American  citizens  and  thousands  of  endangered 
Vietnamese  from  Saigon  within  20  hours.  And  I  congratulate,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  you,  the  work  that  was  done  on  that  occasion. 

The  Nimitz  joins  the  fleet  at  an  auspicious  moment  when  our  determination 
to  strengthen  our  ties  with  allies  across  both  great  oceans  and  to  work  for  peace 
and  stability  around  the  world  requires  clear  demonstration.  Along  with  our 
other  forces  worldwide,  the  Nimitz  will  make  critically  important  contributions 
in  our  continuing  quest  for  a  peaceful  planet,  a  planet  whose  surface  is  more 
than  70  percent  ocean. 

As  I  see  the  United  States  Ship  Nimitz  as  a  symbol  of  the  vast  power,  the 
protective  or  productive  skill  and  economic  strength  of  America,  so  will  others 
around  the  world.  To  all,  this  great  ship  is  visible  evidence  of  our  commitment 
to  friends  and  allies  and  our  capability  to  maintain  those  commitments.  But 
for  Americans,  especially,  she  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bears. 

The  grandson  of  a  seafaring  German  immigrant,  who  grew  up  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas  and  never  lost  his  pride  in  his  native  State,  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
started  from  the  smoke  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  carried  the  fight  to  the  enemy.  His 
superb  leadership  and  the  valor  of  more  than  2  million  American  fighting  men 
culminated  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  4  years  later,  as  he  signed  the 
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Japanese  surrender  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  largest  naval  armada  ever 
assembled. 

Looking  back  on  a  period  of  my  own  life,  one  of  the  things  of  which  I  am 
the  proudest  is  that  I  can  say,  "I  served  under  Admiral  Nimitz  in  the  Pacific." 

As  a  lowly  lieutenant  on  the  U.S.S.  Monterey,  a  carrier  you  could  probably 
stow  on  the  hangar  deck  of  the  Nimitz,  I  saw  very  little  of  fleet  admirals  during 
World  War  II.  But  every  watch  officer  could  recognize  the  crisp  CINCPAC 
[Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific]  dispatches  that  Admiral  Nimitz  obviously  had 
written  in  his  own  hand. 

One  biographer  who  did  not  know  him — or  who,  I  should  say,  did  know 
him — Professor  E.  B.  Potter  of  the  Naval  Academy,  summed  up  Admiral 
Nimitz'  qualities  in  simple  words  that  well  serve  as  a  model  for  anyone  who 
aspires  to  leadership  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  And  I  quote  from  Professor  Potter: 
"He  surrounded  himself  with  the  ablest  men  he  could  find  and  sought  their 
advice,  but  he  made  his  own  decisions.  He  was  a  keen  strategist  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  dealing  with  human  beings,  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  He 
was  aggressive  in  war  without  hate,  audacious  while  never  failing  to  weigh  the 
risks." 

Admiral  Nimitz,  of  all  the  great  American  commanders  of  World  War  II, 
was  one  of  the  most  self-effacing  and,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  effective.  He 
possessed  great  stamina,  an  abundance  of  common  sense,  and  such  immense 
inner  strength  that  he  felt  no  need  to  strut  or  to  shout. 

Born  near  what  today  we  would  call  the  poverty  level,  he  worked  hard,  he 
studied  hard,  and  was  a  long,  long  time  getting  ahead.  He  spent  his  whole  life 
training  to  serve  his  country  in  commanding  men  at  sea,  and  when  he  was 
needed,  he  was  prepared.  He  learned  by  his  mistakes  and  was  tolerant  of  others, 
but  he  was  always  in  command. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Admiral  Nimitz  will  say  his  funda- 
mental honesty,  intellectual  honesty  and  integrity,  enabled  him  to  keep  a  steady 
course  toward  his  ultimate  objective  without  yielding  to  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures of  his  vast  responsibilities.  He  did  the  job  he  was  prepared  to  do,  did  it 
superbly,  hung  up  his  sword  and  filled  his  final  years  with  quiet  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. . 

Repeatedly  urged  to  write  his  wartime  memoirs,  Admiral  Nimitz  just  as  re- 
peatedly refused.  To  do  so,  he  explained,  would  compel  him  either  to  hurt  the 
reputations  of  some  fine  shipmates  or  tell  some  whopping  lies. 

His  own  philosophy,  in  his  own  words,  has  long  been  a  personal  inspiration 
to  me.  Typically,  he  credited  it  to  his  seafaring  grandfather.  "The  sea,  like  life 
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itself  is  a  stern  taskmaster,"  he  recalled.  "The  best  way  to  get  along  with  either 
is  to  learn  all  you  can,  then  do  your  best,  and  don't  worry — especially  about 
things  over  which  you  have  no  control." 

So,  this  great  ship  is  a  symbol  of  a  great  sea  commander  and  a  great  American, 
one  whose  common  virtues — magnified  by  the  stern  demands  of  duty — turned 
defeat  into  victory  and  made  the  broad  Pacific  again  worthy  of  its  name. 

It  is  my  determination  to  keep  it  that  way,  the  way  all  oceans  and  all  con- 
tinents ought  to  be.  But  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  and  this  fine  ship  both  tell  us 
that  controlled  strength  is  the  sure  guarantor  of  peace.  Let  us  all — and  par- 
ticularly those  who  serve  in  the  United  States  Ship  Nimitz,  now  and  hereafter — 
rededicate  ourselves  to  this  principle  and  to  unstinting  service  to  our  country  and 
to  its  people. 

Good  afternoon,  and  Godspeed. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:44  a.m.  at  Pier  12  Cousins,  Commander  in  Chisf,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet; 

at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station.  In  his  opening  Capt.  Bryan  W.  Compton,  Jr.,  commanding  officer 

remarks,  he  referred  to  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  of    the    U.S.S.    Nimitz;    and    Mrs.    Catherine    Lay, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy;   Adm.   James  L.   Holloway  daughter  of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz. 
Ill,   Chief  of  Naval  Operations;   Adm.   Ralph  W. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association.     May  3f  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Helen — Madam  President.  Members  and  guests  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association: 

Let  me  say  to  Danny,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  a  fine  evening,  and  to  Mario 
as  well.  We  will  have  to  work  a  little  on  her,  I  think,  Danny.  [Laughter] 

But  let  me  say  I  do  appreciate  the  rather  gentle  and  kind  introduction,  because 
Helen,  as  all  of  you  know,  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  speaking  her  own 
mind.  I  can  remember  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  a  Congressman,  Helen 
and  I  were  walking  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  when  we  passed  one  of  those 
scales  that  gives  you  your  weight  as  well  as  your  fortune — and  all  for  a  penny. 

Helen  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  try  it.  I  might  get  a  scoop."  So,  I  got  on  the 
scale,  put  in  a  penny,  a  card  came  out  that  said,  "You  are  handsome,  debonair, 
sophisticated,  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  silver-tongued  orator,  and  some  day  you 
will  make  your  own  mark  in  history."  Helen  leaned  over,  looked  at  the  card 
and  said,  "It  has  your  weight  wrong,  too."  [Laughter] 

Really,  it's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  without  further  delay  let  me  con- 
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gratulate  the  distinguished  members  of  the  White  House  Correspondents  As- 
sociation on  your  valiant,  courageous,  and  successful  struggle  to  achieve  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  consequential  journalistic  triumphs  of  all  time.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  your  heroic  efforts  to  keep  the  press  plane  from  converting 
to  no  frills.  [Laughter] 

I  don't  know  how  you  spend  your  time  on  the  press  plane.  All  I  know  is  that 
every  time  I  call  it  I  say,  "This  is  the  President  calling,"  and  a  voice  answers, 
'Til  drink  to  that,  too."  [Laughter] 

I  knew  something  was  going  on  when  I  saw  Dick  Growald  write  10  pages 
of  notes  at  my  Tulane  speech,  and  that  isn't  easy  with  a  swizzlestick.  [Laughter] 
Then  Aldo  Beckman  came  over  and  said  hello  and  melted  my  cufflinks. 
[Laughter] 

Betty  and  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  evening,  because  the  White  House 
Correspondents  dinner  is  always  an  adventure.  First,  there  is  the  reception,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dinner,  followed  by  the  private  parties,  followed  by  the  private, 
private  parties,  followed  by  the  nightcap  after  the  private  parties.  Through  the 
years,  I've  found  that  a  White  House  Correspondents  dinner  is  a  little  like  one 
of  Sarah  McClendon's  questions.  You  never  really  know  when  it's  finished. 
[Laughter] 

I  have  been  coming  to  these  dinners  for  quite  a  few  years  now,  and  I  am  em- 
barrassed to  admit  I  don't  really  know  a  great  deal  about  how  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  operates.  But  since  I  am  always  interested  in  the 
electoral  process,  I  asked  Jim  Deakin,  "Just  how  do  you  go  about  choosing  your 
president  and  vice  president?"  Jim  said,  "It's  rather  hard  to  explain  in  a  few 
words,  but  the  procedure  does  have  the  seal  of  approval."  I  said,  "Of  what?"  He 
said,  "Cook  County."  [Laughter] 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Ron  Nessen's  fame  as  a 
press  secretary  and  his  unparalleled  skill  at  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  Last  week  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  in 
New  York  City,  50  graduate  students  were  asked  this  question:  "If  you  had  the 
chance  to  study  the  art  of  the  simple,  direct  communication  with  Ron  Nessen, 
what  would  you  ask  for  first?"  Ninety-six  percent  answered,  "Another  chance." 
[Laughter] 

Another  member  of  our  staff  has  also  achieved  considerable  recognition,  David 
Hume  Kennerly.  The  very  first  day  Dave  Kennedy  came  to  the  White  House  to 
be  my  personal  photographer,  he  shook  my  hand  and  promised  to  do  for  me 
exactly  what  he  had  done  for  his  last  employer.  I  said,  "Great."  Then  I  remem- 
bered who  he  had  worked  for — Life.  [Laughter] 
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As  most  of  you  know  from  the  schedule,  this  has  been  a  very  long,  busy,  and 
exhausting  day— as  well  as  week— at  the  White  House.  I  spent  the  morning 
working  on  my  new  book,  "A  Week  in  the  Life  of  John  Hersey." 1  [Laughter] 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  I  talked  to  Sonny  Jurgensen.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer 
with  the  Washington  Redskins,  I  suggested  to  Sonny  that  he  run  for  Congress.  I 
figure  if  there  is  one  thing  that  Congress  can  use,  it  is  a  little  help  in  passing. 
[Laughter] 

You  know,  we  are  also  redecorating.  I  am  sure  you  have  all  noticed  that  the 
White  House  is  getting  a  new  coat  of  paint.  The  painter  says  it  is  leak-proof.  I 
sure  hope  so.  [Laughter] 

But  I  do  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  all  the  White  House  correspondents  sitting 
here  tonight.  Every  few  years  we  do  have  to  paint  the  White  House.  It  is  done  for 
reasons  of  maintenance,  aesthetics,  and  appearance.  So  please,  would  you  just 
refer  to  this  as  a  paint  job,  not  a  coverup  ?  [Laughter] 

Now,  before  I  do  close,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  acknowledgements,  if  I 
may.  I  want  to  thank  Martin  Agronsky  for  giving  Pete  Lisagor  the  night  off. 
Peter,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  Washington's  foremost  television  personalities.  It's 
not  unusual  for  him  to  be  on  five  or  six  shows  a  week,  in  addition  to  lectures, 
talks,  and  personal  appearances.  And  every  time  he  appears  he  gets  an  enormous 
amount  of  fan  mail.  Pete  was  telling  me  that  just  this  morning  he  got  a  postcard 
saying,  "Having  a  wonderful  time.  Wish  you  were  here."  It  was  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  [Laughter] 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  evening  for  Betty  and  for  me,  and  we  thank  you 
all  for  it.  You  know,  there  is  a  great  deal  written  and  said  about  the  First  Family. 
This  designation  usually  refers  to  Betty,  to  me,  one  daughter,  and  three  sons. 
But  to  me,  it  doesn't  have  this  very  limited  connotation. 

I  see  the  First  Family  as  an  extended  family,  one  that  draws  in  and  includes  all 
of  the  men  and  women  who  make  the  White  House  a  living,  breathing,  and 
functioning  body.  It  encompasses  a  handful  of  Fords,  completely  and  com- 
fortably surrounded  by  staff  and  press  alike. 

We  are  not  just  Jerry,  Betty,  Susan,  Jack,  Steve,  and  Mike,  but  Bob,  Helen,  Ron, 
Frank,  Fran,  and  a  few  hundred  others  as  well.  We  work  together.  We  laugh 
together.  We  exchange  ideas,  facts,  and  speculations.  We  interact.  We  cannot 
function  well  without  each  other.  This  is  the  stuff  that  families  are  made  of,  and 
like  all  families,  we  have  our  disagreements.  We  take  in  and  assimilate  individual 


1Thc  President  was  alluding  to  an  article  by  John  Hersey  which  appeared  in  the  April  20,  1975,  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  The  article  covered  the  President's  day-to-day  activities  for  the  week  beginning 
March  10. 
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attitudes,  concerns,  information,  interests.  Then  we  shine  the  spotlight  of  our 
unique  perceptions  on  each  problem,  each  new  challenge. 

Your  spotlight  is  not  mine;  mine  is  not  yours.  Sometimes  we  differ,  but  the 
essence  and  the  glory  of  the  true  family  is  this:  Decisions  and  conclusions  may  be 
questioned,  but  motivation  and  commitment  are  not.  We  speak  our  differences  in 
trust.  We  accept  that  we  are  travelers  heading  towards  the  same  destination;  it's 
only  the  road  that  has  to  be  determined. 

This  is  the  First  Family  I  know  we  all  want  to  be  a  part  of.  We  have  shared 
some  of  these  feelings  here  tonight.  We  should  never  aspire  to  less. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   10:23  p.m.  in  the  the    Chicago   Tribune;    Sarah    McClendon    of    the 

International   Ballroom   at  the  Washington   Hilton  McClendon  News  Service;  James  Deakin  of  the  St. 

Hotel.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Helen  Thomas,  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  Martin  Agronsky  of  the 

United  Press  International  correspondent  and  presi-  Public  Broadcasting  Service  and  host  of  "Agronsky 

dent  of  the  association;  Danny  and  Mario  Thomas,  &  Company,"  a  weekly  television  news  program  on 

who  entertained  at  the  dinner;  Richard  H.  Growald  which  Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 

of  United  Press  International;  Aldo  H.  Beckman  of  usually  appeared. 
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Remarks  Upon  Presenting  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Mother  and 
Father  of  the  Year  Awards.     May  5,  1975 

LET  ME,  on  behalf  of  the  White  House  and  all  of  the  American  people,  give  to 
you,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Flader,  these  two  plaques  from  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society,  plaques  which  recognize  your  courage  and  your  real  strength. 

I  think  you  both  are  a  great  symbol  of  what  people  can  do  despite  difficulties 
and  handicaps.  We  are  all  very  proud  of  you,  and  we  all  are  extending  to  you  the 
very,  very  best. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead  your  example  will  be  one  for  all  to 
follow. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Oval  to  Mrs.  Merrill  Smith  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and 
Office  at  the  White  House.  He  presented  the  awards       Robert  Flader  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Ambassador  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

May  5,  1975 

KEN  KEATING  was  an  outstanding  public  servant  and  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  He  was  my  colleague  in  the  Congress  from  New  York  State  for  9  years, 
and  then  went  on  to  serve  with  distinction  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

With  the  conclusion  of  his  Congressional  years,  Ken  began  another  distin- 
guished career,  this  time  as  a  diplomat,  ably  representing  America  as  Am- 
bassador to  both  India  and  Israel.  His  integrity,  dedication,  and  devotion  to  duty 
made  him  a  most  valued  public  servant. 

As  United  States  representative  in  Tel  Aviv  for  the  past  2  years,  Ambassador 
Keating  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  our 
policies  in  the  Middle  East.  He  was  known  by  both  Americans  and  Israelis  for 
his  statesmanship,  his  gentle  grace,  and  his  commitment  to  peace. 

Seldom  has  one  man  led  a  more  versatile  or  useful  public  life.  Mrs.  Ford 
joins  with  me  in  condolences  to  his  family. 

note:  Ambassador  Keating  served  in  India  from  1969  to  1972  and  in  Israel  from  1973  until  his  death  on 
May  5,  1975. 
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Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Honoring  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz.     May  5,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  friends  of 
George  Shultz: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  participate  on  this  occasion 
honoring  George  and,  of  course,  Obie  as  well. 

I'm  here  because  I've  had  the  benefit  of  the  friendship  of  George  Shultz.  I'm 
here  because  I  think  George  Shultz  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  to  good  government,  and  obviously,  he  represents  the 
finest  kind  of  citizenship.  Over  a  period  of  about  10  years,  George  has  served 
more  than  one  President  in  the  fields  of  education,  in  the  fields  of  labor-man- 
agement relations,  in  the  area  of  economics. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  George's  biography.  It  tells  the  story,  at  the  age  of 
12,  George  published  a  homemade  newspaper.  And  after  he  got  it  put  together, 
he  tried  to  sell  it  to  a  neighbor.  The  neighbor  asked  him  what  the  price  was. 
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According  to  the  story,  George  said,  "Five  cents."  And  the  neighbor  asked  him, 
"Well,  if  I  can  buy  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  5  cents,  why  should  I  buy 
your  newspaper?"  Well,  I  have  researched  it  very,  very  extensively  and  have 
found  that's  the  only  time  in  George's  career  he  didn't  have  a  good  answer. 
[Laughter] 

But  you  know  George.  During  this  period  of  time  that  I  have  known  him, 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  he  served  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  then  I  found 
that  at  one  time,  he  served  as  Adviser  to  the  Cabinet  on  agricultural  matters. 
Adviser  to  the  Cabinet  on  agricultural  matters — doesn't  that  bring  back  to  your 
mind  the  memorable  statement  he  made  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  he  told 
Laird  to  keep  his  cotton-picking  hands  off  the  economy  ?  [Laughter] 

Well,  I  am  just  honored  to  be  here  as  a  friend  of  George's,  as  an  admirer.  I 
think  he  represents  the  finest  kind  of  service  to  the  Government,  the  finest  kind 
of  dedication  to  the  country.  And,  Bill,  in  giving  to  George  Shultz  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Award,  I  think  you  reflect  the  view  that  all  of  us  have  in  George 
Shultz  as  the  epitome  of  what  we  would  all  like  a  person  in  government  service 
to  have. 

Most  of  all,  George,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  as  a  friend.  And  may  I  say  this 
in  a  personal  way:  Any  person  who  likes  to  play  golf  and  any  person  who 
smokes  a  pipe  and  any  person  who  played  football  just  can't  be  all  bad. 
[Laughter] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:10  p.m.  in  Room  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Treasury.  A  portrait 

4121  at  the  Treasury  Department.  Following  his  re-  of  Mr.  Shultz  was  also  unveiled  at  the  ceremony, 

marks,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  In   his    remarks,    the   President   referred   to   Mr. 

presented  Mr.  Shultz  with  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Shultz'  wife,  Obie,  and  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Counsellor 

Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  and  unusual  to  the  President  1973-74. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Report  on  United  States 
Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Nuclear  Exports  and 
Safeguards.     May  6,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  14  of  Public  Law  93-500,  the  "Export  Adminis- 
tration Amendments  of  1974",  I  am  forwarding  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
U.S.  laws  and  regulations  governing  nuclear  exports  and  on  domestic  and  inter- 
national safeguards.  This  report  considers  the  effectiveness  of  such  laws  and 
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safeguards  in  preventing  the  diversion  of  nuclear  capabilities  to  nonpeaceful 
purposes. 

I  have  concluded  that  current  laws  provide  ample  authority  to  control  the 
export  and  reexport  of  nuclear-related  material,  equipment  and  technology. 
Nevertheless,  existing  policies  and  regulations  are  constantly  being  reexamined 
and  changed  as  appropriate.  Domestic  safeguards  are  under  continuing  review 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  even  more  effective.  The  international  safe- 
guard system  will  detect  and  thus  help  to  deter  efforts  to  divert  such  materials 
by  other  nations. 

As  the  volume  of  material  and  the  nature  of  facilities  grow  in  the  world, 
commensurate  increases  and  improvements  in  the  international  safeguarding 
system  will  be  needed.  The  United  States  is  encouraging  the  strengthening  of 
international  safeguards  by  aiding  and  supporting  IAEA  safeguard  develop- 
ment efforts.  It  is  also  seeking  to  enhance  physical  security  through  the  adop- 
tion of  an  international  convention.  The  U.S.  is  taking  the  lead  in  advocating 
in-depth  physical  protection  measures  necessary  to  preclude  terrorist  groups 
from  capturing  such  material  or  conducting  sabotage  activities. 

I  wish  to  assure  Congress  that  the  prevention  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  explosive  materials  for  possible  nonpeace- 
ful uses  is  a  priority  concern  in  my  Administration.  Whatever  efforts  are  needed 
to  allow  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power, 
without  fear,  will  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
May  6, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Presidential  Report  to        ternational  Safeguards — March  31,   1975"   (98  pp. 
the    Congress    Regarding    Laws    and    Regulations       plus  annexes). 
Governing  Nuclear  Exports  and  Domestic  and  In- 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

May  6,  1975 

J6ZSEF  CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY  stood  for  courage,  integrity,  and  un- 
failing faith.  In  his  long  life,  he  fought  against  tyranny  wherever  he  en- 
countered it. 
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There  was  an  heroic  quality  about  him  that  marked  this  man  as  a  crusader 
for  liberty  as  well  as  a  man  of  spiritual  contemplation. 

His  deep  faith  made  him  an  inspiration  not  only  to  the  Hungarian  people 
he  served  and  loved  but  to  all  those  who  value  virtue,  truth,  and  strength  of  will. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  will  be  missed.  He  will  not  be  forgotten. 

note:  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  Primate  of  Hungary  from  1945  to  1971. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  6,  1975 

The  President.  Good  evening.  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[1.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  in  terms  of  the 
Presidency,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people — in  terms  of  secret  diplo- 
macy and  fighting  a  land  war  in  Asia  ?  And  also,  would  you  welcome  a  Con- 
gressional inquiry  into  how  we  got  in  and  how  we  got  out  of  Vietnam  ? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over.  It  was  sad  and 
tragic  in  many  respects.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  us  to  rehash 
allegations  as  to  individuals  that  might  be  to  blame  or  administrations  that 
might  be  at  fault. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  over.  We  ought  to  look  ahead,  and  I  think  a  Con- 
gressional inquiry  at  this  time  would  only  be  divisive,  not  helpful. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you,  then,  don't  you  think  we  can  learn  from  the 
past? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  I  think  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  Vietnam  have 
already  been  learned — learned  by  Presidents,  learned  by  Congress,  learned  by 
the  American  people.  And  we  should  have  our  focus  on  the  future.  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  that  is  where  we  will  concentrate. 

Miss  Lewine  [Fran  Lewine,  Associated  Press]. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  forthcoming  meetings  with  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Rabin — do  they  represent  the  beginning  of  a 
new  American-led  negotiation  in  the  Middle  East  toward  a  peace  settlement? 
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The  President.  They  do  not  represent  a  new  negotiating  process.  I  am  meet- 
ing with  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
from  them  any  recommendations  they  might  have  as  to  how  we  can  maintain 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  how  we  can  come  to  some  final  settlement  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  the  parties. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  reassessing  our  Middle  East  policy,  and  they  can 
make  a  very  valuable  contribution  with  their  on-the-spot  recommendations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  now  see  any  hopeful  signs  that  there  is  any  move- 
ment there  off  dead  center  ? 

The  President.  I  am  always  optimistic.  I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  all  of 
the  countries,  both  Arab  and  Israeli  as  well  as  others,  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  any  new  military  engagement  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  ramifications  that 
might  come  from  it. 

So,  I'm  optimistic  that  as  we  try  to  move  ahead,  aimed  at  avoiding  a  stale- 
mate, avoiding  stagnation,  that  we  can  work  with  other  countries  in  order  to 
ensure  the  peace  and  a  settlement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  reported  as  being  "damn  mad"  about 
the  adverse  reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  how  do  you  explain  that  reaction  ?  What  in  your  judgment  is 
the  cause  of  that  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  I  am 
primarily  very  upset,  because  the  United  States  has  had  a  long  tradition  of 
opening  its  doors  to  immigrants  from  all  countries.  We  are  a  country  built 
by  immigrants  from  all  areas  of  the  world,  and  we  have  always  been  a  humani- 
tarian nation.  And  when  I  read  or  heard  some  of  the  comments  made  a  few 
days  ago,  I  was  disappointed  and  very  upset. 

I  was  encouraged  this  afternoon,  however.  I  understand  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  AFL-CIO  passed  a  resolution  urging  that  the  United  States 
open  its  doors  and  make  opportunities  available  for  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
have  been  driven  or  escaped  from  their  country. 

I  understand  that  the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  likewise  passed  a 
resolution  this  afternoon,  endorsing  the  policy  of  making  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  for  South  Vietnamese.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  those 
Governors  like  Governor  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Governor  Askew  of  Florida,  Gov- 
ernor Longley  of  Maine,  Governor  Evans  of  Washington,  Governor  Ariyoshi 
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of  Hawaii  as  well  as  Mayor  Alioto,  who  have  communicated  with  me  and  indi- 
cated their  support  for  a  policy  of  giving  the  opportunity  of  South  Vietnamese 
to  come  from  this  country  to  escape  the  possibility  of  death  in  their  country 
under  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  and  individuals  who  wanted  an 
opportunity  for  freedom. 

I  think  this  is  the  right  attitude  for  Americans  to  take,  and  I  am  delighted 
for  the  support  that  I  have  gotten. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that  and  ask  you  why,  in  your  judgment,  is  there  such  a 
widespread  adverse  reaction  to  this  ? 

The  President.  I  understand  the  attitude  of  some.  We  have  serious  economic 
problems.  But  out  of  the  120,000  refugees  who  are  either  here  or  on  their  way, 
60  percent  of  those  are  children.  They  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity.  Only 
35,000  heads  of  families  will  be  moved  into  our  total  society. 

Now,  I  understand  people  who  are  concerned  with  our  economic  problems. 
But  we  have  assimilated  between  50  and  100,000  Hungarians  in  the  mid-fifties, 
we  have  brought  into  this  country  some  500  to  600,000  Cubans.  They  have  been 
good  citizens,  and  we  ought  to  welcome  these  people  in  the  same  way.  And 
despite  our  economic  problems,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans today  want  these  people  to  have  another  opportunity  to  escape  the  prob- 
ability of  death,  and  therefore,  I  applaud  those  who  feel  that  way. 

1976  PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  political  question.  What  steps  have 
you  taken  so  far  toward  the  creation  of  a  campaign  organization  in  1976  ?  And 
if  you  haven't  taken  any  steps,  what  steps  do  you  plan  to  take  in  the  future? 
And  when  do  you  plan  to  take  them? 

The  President.  Within  the  last  week,  a  group  headed  by  Dean.Burch  have 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  get  started  in  a  very  informal  way  to  kick  off 
a  campaign  at  the  proper  time.  This  group  is  meeting  within  the  next  few  days. 
I  understand  they  expect  to  get  a  great  many  more  who  will  join  them. 

The  precise  time  when  we  will  take  the  formal  step  to  declare  my  candidacy 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  I  would  only  reiterate  my  intention  to  become 
a  candidate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  many  times  that  you  intend  to  become  a  candi- 
date, and  yet  there  seems  to  be  continual  skepticism  in  some  quarters  of  your 
own  party  that  you  really  will  be.  Why  do  you  think  that  skepticism  has 
endured  ? 
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The  President.  I'm  surprised  myself  that  there  is  any  skepticism.  I  know  my 
intention;  I  have  said  it  repeatedly,  as  you  have  indicated.  I  intend  to  be  a  candi- 
date. I  believe  that  I  have  the  best  opportunity  to  solidify  the  Republican  Party, 
getting  strength  from  both  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  within  the  Republican 
spectrum  and  to  put  on  a  good  campaign  against  the  individual  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  nominates. 

There  should  be  no  skepticism  about  my  intention.  I  will  be  at  the  proper 
time  a  candidate  in  a  legal  sense,  and  no  one  should  feel  otherwise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  follow  that  up,  sir.  Will  you  this  year  be  going 
out  and  speaking  at  Republican  gatherings,  doing  the  kind  of  political  things 
that  Presidents  often  do  in  the  year  before  they  run  for  election  ? 

The  President.  I  undoubtedly  will  make  an  effort  to  help  the  Republican 
Party.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  function  for  a  President.  I  did  it  a  week  or  so  ago 
for  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I  will  do  similar  activities 
in  the  future.  But  that  effort  will  be  aimed  at  helping  the  party.  We  need  a 
strong  two-party  system,  and  I  have  a  responsibility  to  try  and  help  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Miss  McGrory  [Mary  McGrory,  Washington  Star-News],  may  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  I  am  delighted  to  recognize  you. 

CLEMENCY  PROGRAM 

[5.]    Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

I  was  wondering  if,  now  that  the  war  is  over  for  everybody  and  we  are 
admitting  many  thousands  of  Vietnamese,  including,  we  are  told,  some  young 
men  who  did  not  obey  their  country's  draft  laws,  have  you  reconsidered  your 
position  on  amnesty  towards  young  Americans? 

The  President.  Miss  McGrory,  about  6  months  ago,  I  initiated  a  program 
under  former  Congressman  Charles  Goodell  and  a  group  of  eight  others  to 
grant  relief,  or  amnesty  to  some  120,000  individuals  who  were  either  deserters 
or  did  not  comply  with  the  Selective  Service  laws. 

As  I  recollect,  up  to  a  week  or  so  ago,  approximately  30,000  out  of  that  group 
had  applied.  I  assume  that  most  of  them  will  have  a  change  in  their  status.  I 
hope  so.  And  therefore,  I  have  taken,  I  think,  a  step  that  was  right.  It  is  a  good 
program,  and  I  just  wish  that  more  had  taken  advantage  of  it. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  process — or  they,  the  Commission  are  in  the 
process  of  handling  the  applications.  I  hope  they  will  expedite  and  be  very  gen- 
erous in  their  consideration  of  the  records  of  those  who  have  applied. 

There  is  always  a  chance  in  the  future  if  the  facts  justify  it. 
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VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[6.]  Q.  Even  though  the  war  is  over,  sir,  there  are  many  Americans  who 
must  still  live  with  the  agonies  that  it  caused  them.  I  speak  primarily  of  those 
wounded  and  crippled  and  the  families  of  those  who  died.  In  very  human  and 
personal  terms,  how  would  you  speak  to  them  about  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made  ? 

The  President.  Well,  first,  let  me  say  very  emphatically,  they  made  a  great 
sacrifice.  The  56,000  that  died  and  the  countless  thousands  who  were  wounded — 
I  honor  and  respect  them,  and  their  contribution  was  most  significant.  I  think 
their  contribution  was  not  in  vain. 

Five  Presidents  carried  out  a  national  policy.  Six  Congresses  endorsed  that 
policy,  which  was  a  policy  of  our  country.  And  they  carried  out  that  responsi- 
bility as  a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  we  should  praise  them,  congratulate  them,  and  we  have  an  unbeliev- 
able commitment  to  them  in  the  future.  All  we  can  say  is,  thank  you  very  much 
for  what  they  have  done  for  freedom. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  that  you  spoke  to  some  Virginia 
Republicans  the  weekend  before  last,  and  at  that  time,  you  said  that  in  1976  we 
will  have  some  excellent  results  in  foreign  policy.  After  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
can  all  use  a  little  good  news.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  you  do  expect  in  1976? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  think  between  now  and  the  end  of  1976,  we  are  going 
to  make  progress  in  the  negotiations  for  a  SALT  II  agreement.  It  hasn't  been 
finalized,  but  the  atmosphere  is  good.  There  is  going  to  be  some  hard  negotiat- 
ing, but  I  will  approach  that  important  meeting  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  aimed  at 
achieving  results,  and  I  think  his  attitude  will  reflect  the  same. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  find  a  greater  solidarity  in  Europe.  I  am  going  to 
Europe  the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  strengthen  that  solidarity  and  to  work  on 
a  more  unified  position  in  solving  our  joint  economic  problems,  in  trying  to  solve 
the  energy  problems  that  are  serious  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  can  move  ahead  even  in  the  Pacific.  We  will  have 
to  not  reassess,  but  assess  how  we  can  proceed.  But  it  is  my  aim  to  tie  more  closely 
together  South  Korea  with  the  United  States,  to  reaffirm  our  commitments  to 
Taiwan,  to  work  more  closely  with  Indonesia,  with  the  Philippines,  and  with 
other  Pacific  nations.  These  are  the  kind  of,  I  believe,  forward  movements  in 
foreign  policy  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  very  much  like  to  follow  that  up  one  second.  Is  your 
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job  going  to  be  complicated  by  what  happened  in  Southeast  Asia?  You  have 
gone  out  of  your  way  in  the  past  week  or  two  to  say  the  United  States  will  honor 
its  foreign  commitments.  What  sort  of  private  feedback  are  you  getting  from 
foreign  capitals  ?  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence  now,  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
United  States  ? 

The  President.  We  do  get  reactions  from  foreign  governments  wondering 
what  our  position  will  be,  asking  where  we  will  go  and  what  our  policy  will  be. 
We  have  indicated  to  our  friends  that  we  will  maintain  our  commitments.  We 
understand  the  perception  that  some  countries  may  have  as  a  result  of  the  setback 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  that  perception  is  not  a  reality,  because  the  United  States 
is  strong  militarily.  The  United  States  is  strong  economically,  despite  our  current 
problems.  And  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  leadership  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
And  we  want  our  friends  to  know  that  we  will  stand  by  them,  and  we  want  any 
potential  adversaries  to  know  that  we  will  stand  up  to  them. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  persistent  reports  here  in  Washington 
that  the  Rockefeller  Commission  is  looking  into  reports  that  somehow  or  the 
other,  discussions  of  the  assassination  of  Fidel  Castro  may  have  somehow  trig- 
gered the  assassination  of  John  Kennedy.  Can  you  tell  us,  is  there  any  connection 
between  those  two  events  ? 

The  President.  I  cannot  give  you  the  inside  information  on  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  because  I  established  it  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  CIA 
and  making  any  recommendations  concerning  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
they  are  taking  a  very  broad  look.  Until  I  get  their  report,  I  think  it  would  be 
premature  for  me  to  make  any  comment  as  to  precisely  where  they  are  going 
with  their  investigation. 

Now,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Warren  Commission,  a  commission  that  I 
think  did  a  good  job — we  found,  as  a  Warren  Commission,  no  connection  of 
anything  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  We  found  no  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy,  foreign  or  domestic. 

ADMINISTRATION   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  after  8  years  of  a  Republican  in  the  White  House, 
there  probably  will  be  a  lot  of  people  who  next  year  will  say  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  Now  what  accomplishments  can  you  cite  to  rebut  the  argument  that 
there  should  be  such  a  change  ? 
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The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  I  strongly 
believe  that  a  continuation  of  the  basic  policies  of  the  last  8  years  will  be  good 
for  America.  And  let  me  take  a  minute  or  two  to  talk  about  foreign  policy. 

A  Republican  administration  ended  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  withdrew 
550,000  American  military  personnel.  They  brought  back  all  of  the  POW's.  The 
United  States  under  a  Republican  administration  took  the  first  meaningful  steps 
in  trying  to  control  nuclear  arms,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  continued 
success  in  that  area. 

In  the  domestic  area,  we  have  gone  through  a  difficult  time,  but  when  you 
look  at  the  overall — a  period  of  8  years — I  think  domestically,  there  will  be  far 
more  pluses  than  minuses.  And  therefore,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  American 
people — if  we  sell  the  program  properly,  we  will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
prevailing  in  November  of  1976. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  economic  issue — I  assume  that  is  what  you  are  saying 
here — but  if  the  economy  is  at  a  low  ebb  next  year,  if  unemployment  is  about 
what  it  is  now,  can  you  win  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  the  economic  conditions  in  1976  will  be  com- 
parable to  those  today.  I  think  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  recession.  I  believe  that  we 
can  look  forward  to  some  improvement  economically  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1975,  and  they  ought  to  improve  in  1976.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
we  will  be  looking  in  the  future  towards  better  times  at  home  and  a  good  foreign 
policy  abroad. 

VIETNAM   CONFLICT 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  events  in  Indochina  outran  the  deliberative  process 
of  the  Congress,  and  you  weren't  given  the  clearly  defined  authority  to  use  U.S. 
forces  to  evacuate  there  because  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  My  question  goes 
to  the  matter  of  whether  it  was  a  personal  dilemma  for  you  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  use  U.S.  forces  without  the  expressed  concurrence  of  the  Congress  ? 

The  President.  Our  prime  objective,  of  course,  both  in  the  evacuation  from 
Phnom  Penh  in  Cambodia  and  in  Saigon  was  to  bring  all  Americans  out  of 
both  locations.  Now,  in  the  process  it  did  appear  to  be  wise,  particularly  in 
Saigon,  to  take  out  a  number  of  South  Vietnamese. 

We  did  that  because,  number  one,  we  felt  that  a  number  of  these  South  Viet- 
namese had  been  very  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  deserved  an  opportunity 
to  live  in  freedom,  and  secondly,  the  possibility  existed  if  we  had  not  brought 
out  some  South  Vietnamese,  that  there  could  have  been  anti-American  attitudes 
developed  that  would  have  complicated  the  evacuation  of  our  American  per- 
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sonnel.  So,  I  felt  that  what  we  did  could  be  fully  justified  in  not  only  evacuating 
Americans  but  evacuating  some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  who  wanted  to  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  all  of  the  Americans  who 
wanted  to  leave  South  Vietnam  were  evacuated,  but  there  may  be  some  reason 
to  believe  not  all  were  evacuated.  Some  organizations,  for  example,  report  at 
least  eight  missionaries  captured  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam.  So,  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  some  process  to  check  this  sort  of  thing  out,  and  what 
could  be  done  about  it  ? 

The  President.  We  certainly  made  a  maximum  effort  to  get  every  American 
out.  We  found  in  the  last  week,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  could  tell  us  that  there 
were  1,000  Americans  that  were  ready  to  come  out,  and  we  would  take  3  or 
400  out,  and  then  the  next  day  we  would  find  that  a  number  of  other  Ameri- 
cans had  come  into  Saigon  and  wanted  to  get  out. 

So,  we  certainly  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  all  Americans  out.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  who  are  left.  At  this  time,  I  can't  give  you  the  specifics  as  to 
how  we  will  seek  to  get  any  Americans  who  are  still  there,  but  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  achieve  that  result. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  praised  Ambassador  Graham  Martin's  record  in 
Vietnam,  and  you  have  also  defended  the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 
Yet,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Martin's  actions  made  it  impossible  for 
some  Vietnamese  to  escape  who  were  longstanding  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  others  were  evacuated  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
Have  you  investigated  any  of  these  charges,  and  do  you  still  believe  that 
Ambassador  Martin's  record  is  one  of  effectiveness  ? 

The  President.  Because  of  the  ability  of  Ambassador  Martin  to  handle  a 
tough  situation— and  it  was  very  difficult— we  got  all  Americans  out  and  we  got 
roughly  120,000-plus  South  Vietnamese. 

Now,  I  am  familiar  with  some  individuals  who  are  critical  of  the  way  in 
which  Ambassador  Martin  handled  it.  I  never  had  much  faith  in  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacks  or  grandstand  quarterbacks.  I  would  rather  put  faith  in  the 
man  who  carried  out  a  very  successful  evacuation  of  Americans  and  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  South  Vietnamese. 

Rather  than  be  critical  of  somebody  who,  I  think,  did  a  good  job,  I  think  we 
ought  to  praise  him.  If  some  of  these  people  want  to,  in  hindsight — who  didn't 
have  the  responsibility — criticize  him,  I  think  we  will  accept  it  for  what  it's 
worth. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some  references  tonight  to  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  overall  unemployment  rate  is  9  percent,  but  among  black 
teenagers  and  young  black  males  and  some  other  minority  groups  it  is  three 
times  that.  What  plans  do  you  have  to  cope  with  the  social  consequences  of 
that  kind  of  unemployment  ? 

The  President.  We  are  concerned  about  the  unemployment  of  the  youth, 
particularly,  and  the  highest  percentage,  of  course,  of  unemployment  falls  in 
the  black  youth  group. 

I  submitted  to  the  Congress  about  a  month  ago  a  request  for  $450  million,  as  I 
recollect,  to  fund  a  young  people's  employment  program  for  this  coming 
summer.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  Congress  hasn't  approved  that  funding,  and 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  I  think,  will  hamper  the  possibility  of  getting 
that  funding  to  meet  this  problem.  And  they  have  added  about  $3  billion  over 
and  above  extra  funding  that  I  don't  think  can  be  justified.  If  the  Congress 
would  approve  the  request  that  I  made  for  roughly  $450  million,  we  would  he  in 
a  position  right  now  to  do  something  about  the  problem  that  you  raise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  record  of  recent  years  is  that  that  kind  of  summer  jobs 
and  that  kind  of  thing  has  not  prevented  what  really  is  a  chronic  long-term 
problem  of  30-percent  unemployment  among  young  minority  groups.  What  I 
am  really  asking  is  this:  A  great  many  economists  think  that  instead  of  coming 
out  of  this  recession  dramatically,  we  are  just  going  to  have  a  long  period  of 
stagflation  where  we  don't  have  a  really  serious  situation,  but  we  don't  have 
things  very  well,  indeed,  and  this  kind  of  chronic  unemployment  among 
minority  groups  just  persists. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is:  Other  than  summer  jobs  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  do  you  think  this  is  really  a  serious  problem  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  address  and  try  to  do  something  about?  And  if  you  do,  what  are  your 
plans  for  it  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  serious  problem,  but  the  most  important 
problem  is  to  meet  the  present  difficulty  which  begins  with  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  And  that  is  why  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  act  quickly  on  the  request 
that  I  made  for  summer  employment. 

Now,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  way  to  get  the  young  people  properly  em- 
ployed in  our  economy  is  to  have  a  healthy  economy,  not  a  government- 
dominated  economy.  I  think  we  are  in  the  process  of  coming  out  of  the  recession. 
I  am  optimistic  in  the  future,  and  when  we,  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
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of  this  year,  have  the  success  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have,  some  of  the 
problems  will  be  answered  that  you  have  raised. 
Mr.  Jones  [Phil  Jones,  CBS  News]. 

CAMBODIA   AND  VIETNAM   CONFLICT 

[12.]  Q.  You  apparently  had  some  intelligence  reports  about  a  bloodbath  in 
Cambodia.  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  bring  us  up  to  date  on  anything  in  this 
area  in  Cambodia,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  report  of  a  bloodbath  in 
South  Vietnam  ? 

The  President.  We  do  have  some  intelligence  reports  to  the  effect  that  in 
Cambodia,  some  80  or  90  former  Cambodian  officials  were  executed,  and  in 
addition,  their  wives  were  executed.  This  is  very  hard  intelligence;  that  is,  I 
think,  very  factual  evidence  of  the  bloodbath  that  has  taken  place  or  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  place  in  Cambodia. 

Now,  a  turn  to  Vietnam.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  very  tight  censorship  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  news  that  gets  out  is  pretty  heavily  controlled  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  by  the  Vietcong.  So,  we  really  don't  have  the  same  kind  of 
hard  evidence  there  that  we  have  had  in  Cambodia  in  the  instance  that  I  have 
indicated. 

But  I  think  probably  the  best  evidence  of  the  probability  is  that  120,000-plus 
South  Vietnamese  fled  because  they  knew  that  the  probability  existed  that  if 
they  stayed,  their  life  would  be  in  jeopardy.  That  is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
probably  will  take  place. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  follow  up  on  this — you  say  you  don't  have  any 
hard  evidence.  Do  you  have  any  report,  any  intelligence  reports  that  indicate 
this  is  going  on  ? 

The  President.  As  of  the  moment,  we  have  not. 

VIEWS   ON  THE   PRESIDENCY 

[13.]  Q.  May  I  ask  you  something,  sir,  and  simply  a  matter  of  style  and 
nothing  of  substance.  Reading  Mr.  Hersey,  who  has  spent  a  week  with  you,1 
and  reading  others,  you  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  a  peaceful,  quiet  man,  a  placid 
man.  Do  you  ever  get  mad  at  people  ?  Do  you  ever  chew  people  out  ?  Do  you 
yell  ?  Do  you  fire  people  ?  Do  you  kick  people  around  ? 

The  President.  I  have  learned  to  control  my  temper.  I  get  very  upset  in- 
ternally, but  I  have  learned  that  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  solve  a  problem.  I  do 
have  occasional  outbursts  on  the  golf  course,  but  in  dealing  with  people  I  have 

1  See  footnote  1,  page  636. 
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found  that  the  best  way  to  meet  a  personnel  problem  or  to  handle  a  serious 
matter  where  a  decision  has  to  be  made — that  if  you  can  keep  cool,  you  can  make 
a  better  decision.  I  have  learned  that  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir.  You  were  described  as  very  angry  about  those 
rumors  that  you  were  going  through  a  political  charade  and  were  secretly  not 
going  to  run — this  story  in  the  news  magazine  a  week  or  so  ago.  How  did  you 
express  yourself  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  didn't  shout. 

Q.  They  said  you  were  "damn  mad." 

The  President.  I  didn't  raise  the  devil  with  anybody.  I  simply  indicated  to 
my  staff  that  the  stories  were  totally  untrue,  which  they  are,  and  that  no  such 
meeting  took  place  where  such  a  policy  was  outlined  by  me. 

I  found  the  best  way  to  handle  the  matter  is  to  be  very  firm,  very  calm  but 
very  forthright,  dealing  not  only  with  my  staff  but  with  others.  I  think  they 
understand  what  I  mean  by  the  way  I  say  it,  but  you  don't  have  to  shout  to  do  it. 

GUN   CONTROL 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Attorney  General  Levi  has  proposed  a  banning  of 
handguns  in  high  crime  areas,  and  the  Justice  Department  says  that  the  White 
House  cleared  that  position  before  he  made  it  clear.  Does  that  represent  an 
extension  of  your  proposal  that  the  "Saturday  night  specials"  only  be  controlled  ? 

The  President.  Well,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Attorney  General,  when 
he  made  that  speech,  indicated  that  this  was  an  alternative  way  of  meeting  the 
problem  created  by  Saturday  night  specials.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  did 
not  recommend  this  as  the  way  to  handle  the  problem.  I  think  it  is  a  unique 
approach,  and  it  is  being  discussed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  within  our 
Domestic  Council,  but  there  is  no  firm  decision  on  whether  that  approach  or 
any  other  approach  is  the  right  way  to  meet  the  problem. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  effective  gun  control  legislation  to  be  passed,  and  are  you 
going  to  get  behind  effective  control  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  going  to  recommend  the  registration  of  gunowners, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  recomend  the  registration  of  guns,  or  handguns,  I  should 
say.  If  we  can  find  some  responsible  way  to  do  it  other  than  that  approach,  we 
certainly  will  consider  them. 

housing 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  growing  number  of  Americans,  lower  and  middle 
class,  are  being  priced  out  of  the  housing  market.  And  now  there  is  new 
evidence  that  mortgage  rates  may  be  turning  around— indeed,  the  FHA  has 
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increased  its  rate  by  half  a  percentage.  Can  you  tell  the  American  people  to- 
night, makers  of  houses,  potential  buyers  of  houses — can  you  give  them  any 
assurance  that  in  the  next  months,  the  next  year  or  two,  more  housing  will  be 
available  at  relatively  moderate  prices  and  that  interest  rates  will  stay  down  ? 

The  President.  The  most  encouraging  development  in  the  housing  area  is 
the  fact  that  the  inflow  of  deposits  in  the  savings  and  loans  has  gone  up  very 
substantially.  It  is  my  recollection  that  in  the  last  reported  month,  about 
$4  billion  in  deposits  flowed  into  savings  and  loans,  and  that  over  the  last  3 
months,  it  has  been  a  very  favorable  inflow  into  the  S  •&  L's.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  there  is  money  available  for  home  buyers,  and  it  is  my  judgment 
that  once  we  start  the  upturn  from  the  present  recession,  that  the  consumer 
interest  in  buying  homes  will  increase  significantly  and  with  the  money  avail- 
able in  the  S  &  L's,  I  think,  the  prospects  for  an  upturn  in  the  housing  industry 
are  very  encouraging. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  the  FHA  increase,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  I  approve  the  increase,  because  if  you  are  going  to  have  FHA 
handling  of  mortgages,  if  you  are  going  to  have  the  government  guarantees, 
they  must  be  competitive  with  other  interest  rates.  And  I  happen  to  think  that 
an  FHA  loan  or  a  VA  loan — either  are  very  good,  and  we  want  those  com- 
petitive with  the  regular,  conventional  interest  rates.  And  therefore,  to  make 
them  competitive,  I  agreed  with  the  decision. 

Miss  Lewine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  thirteenth  news  conference        tive  Office  Building.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio 
began  at  7:31  p.m.  in  Room  450  at  the  Old  Execu-        and  television. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Federal  Cost  Reduction  Campaign. 

May  1,  1975 

[Dated  May  6,  1975.    Released  May  7,  1975] 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 

Success  in  the  critical  fight  against  recession  and  inflation  requires  the  com- 
mitment and  cooperation  of  each  of  us  in  this  country.  The  4.6  million  Federal 
civilian  and  military  personnel  can  play  a  major  role  in  this  effort  by  using  their 
creative  talents  and  skills  to  provide  vitally  needed  Government  services  and 
programs  as  economically  as  possible. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than  197,000  civilian  and  military  personnel 
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in  Government  were  recognized  under  the  Federal  government  awards  pro- 
grams and  awarded  over  $22  million  for  saving  $268  million  through  their  con- 
structive ideas  and  other  achievements  beyond  job  requirements.  To  emphasize 
the  need  for  cost  saving  suggestions  and  improved  productivity,  a  special  cost 
reduction  campaign  will  be  conducted  during  the  remainder  of  Calendar  Year 
1975.  During  the  campaign,  I  ask  that  you  bring  to  my  attention  the  contribu- 
tions of  civilian  and  military  personnel  which  result  in  first  year  measurable 
benefits  of  $5,000  or  more  so  that  I  may  extend  my  congratulations  to  them  by 
personal  letter. 

I  urge  that  existing  agency  communications  media  be  used  to  convey  the 
attached  message  to  members  of  your  organization  and  that  each  of  you  find 
special  ways  to  encourage  and  recognize  those  whose  efforts  result  in  significant 
cost  savings.  By  enlisting  the  full  support  and  creative  talents  of  the  Federal 
work  force,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  achieve  needed  economies  within  the 
Government. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

245 

Message  to  Federal  Civilian  and  Military  Personnel  on 
the  Federal  Cost  Reduction  Campaign.     May  7 ,  1975 

[Dated  May  6,  1975.    Released  May  7,  1975] 

A  VICTORIOUS  campaign  against  the  problems  of  recession  and  inflation 
requires  individual  discipline  and  ingenuity  as  well  as  the  total  mobilization  of 
America's  greatest  resources — the  brains,  the  skills,  and  the  will  power  of  our 
people.  In  this  fight,  it  is  vital  that  all  Federal  civilian  and  military  personnel 
become  actively  involved  in  cost  reduction  and  energy  conservation  efforts. 

Each  of  you  can  make  a  personal  contribution  by  submitting  constructive 
ideas  and  working  cooperatively  to  eliminate  waste,  improve  equipment,  stream- 
line operations  or  make  more  productive  use  of  time,  facilities  and  energy 
resources.  I  have  established  a  special  cost  reduction  campaign  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Federal  government  awards  program  to  encourage  cost  saving 
suggestions. 

During  the  remainder  of  Calendar  Year  1975,  I  will  take  special  note  of 
outstanding  contributions  of  civilian  and  military  personnel.  I  have  asked  to  be 
informed  of  all  suggestions,  inventions  and  scientific  and  other  contributions 
which  result  in  first  year  measurable  benefits  to  the  Government  of  $5,000  or 
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more  so  that  I  may  add  my  personal  thanks  and  congratulations  in  addition  to 
the  cash  awards  available  to  participants. 

I  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  seek  economies  and  other  improvements 
within  the  Government  while  providing  high  quality  services  to  the  public. 
By  working  together,  I  am  confident  that  Federal  spending  can  be  reduced  and 
products  and  services  improved. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Statement  on  Terminating  the  Eligibility  Period  for  Vietnam  Era 

Veterans  Benefits.     May  7,  1975 

TWO  YEARS  have  passed  since  the  last  American  troops  left  Vietnam.  Shortly 
after  our  withdrawal,  draft  inductions  were  terminated.  We  established  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  with  the  highest  pay  in  history.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Nation's  youth  could  look  to  the  military  for  jobs  fully  competitive  with  civilian 
job  alternatives. 

America  is  no  longer  at  war.  But  peacetime  military  volunteers  have  remained 
fully  eligible  for  all  the  wartime  veterans  benefits  designed  to  reward  those  who 
entered  service  during  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  terminate  wartime  benefits  which  apply  to  the 
new  peacetime  volunteers.  This  is  consistent  with  action  taken  by  earlier  Presi- 
dents in  ending  wartime  veterans  benefits  after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Today,  therefore,  I  have  issued  a  proclamation  [4373]  terminating  on  May  7, 
1975,  the  eligibility  period  for  those  Vietnam  war  benefits  that  the  President 
is  empowered  by  law  to  end.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  submitting  appropriate 
legislation  to  the  Congress  requesting  the  termination  of  the  eligibility  period 
for  G.I.  bill  education  and  training  benefits— an  action  that  is  solely  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Congress. 

These  actions  primarily  concern  future  peacetime  volunteers  who  are  neither 
disabled  nor  die  in  service.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  termination  actions 
will  in  no  manner  impair  the  eligibility  for  full  wartime  benefits  of  the  more 
than  7  million  Vietnam  era  veterans  already  discharged,  or  those  presently 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Future  veterans  disabled  in  service  will  continue  to  receive  Veterans  Admin- 
istration compensation  and  other  service-connected  benefits  on  an  absolute  par 
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with  present  wartime  benefits.  Families  of  those  who  die  in  service  will  receive 
the  same  service-connected  benefits  available  to  families  of  veterans  of  wartime 
service. 

The  period  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  termination  of  eligibil- 
ity for  wartime  veterans  benefits  has  already  extended  longer  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam  than  for  any  prior  war.  For  virtually  all  of  our  World  War  I  military 
personnel,  the  benefit  eligibility  period  ended  with  the  November  11,  1918, 
Armistice.  For  World  War  II  veterans,  eligibility  was  terminated  on  most 
benefits  December  31,  1946,  some  16  months  after  the  surrender  of  Japan.  A 
proclamation  [3080]  by  President  Eisenhower  established  a  January  31,  1955, 
termination  date  for  most  of  the  Korean  conflict  benefits.  The  proclamation 
followed  the  signing  of  the  Korean  Armistice  by  18  months. 

I  believe  the  actions  I  have  taken  today  make  an  equitable  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  serve  in  time  of  war  and  those  who  serve  in  time  of  peace. 
These  actions  also  guard  the  Nation  against  unwarranted  future  expenditures 
and  will  result  in  cumulative  savings  of  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years  after 
termination. 


247 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Terminate  the 
Eligibility  Period  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Education 
Benefits.     May  1,  1975 

I  AM  transmitting  today  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  set  a  termination  date  for  veterans  educational  benefits  under  Chapter  34 
and  36  of  such  title,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  would  terminate  the  eligibility  period  for  GI  Bill  education  and 
training  benefits  for  persons  who  will  be  entering  peacetime  voluntary  military 
service  on  or  after  July  1, 1975. 

I  have  today  also  issued  a  Proclamation  which  fixes  the  period  of  Vietnam 
service  as  beginning  on  August  5, 1964,  and  ending  on  May  7, 1975,  for  certain 
wartime  benefits. 

The  effect  of  these  actions  is  similar  to  those  terminating  wartime  veterans 
benefits  following  the  cessation  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
War  hostilities. 
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The  Proclamation  and  this  legislation  would  make  an  equitable  distinction 
between  those  who  have  been  required  to  perform  military  service  and  those 
who  in  the  future  choose  to  serve  in  the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Forces.  The 
termination  actions  will  not  affect  the  eligibility  of  the  millions  of  Vietnam 
veterans  already  discharged,  or  those  presently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  the  draft 
bill. 


Sincerely, 


Gerald  R.  Ford 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  of 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  the  draft  legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.        release. 


248 

Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Budget 
Rescissions  and  Deferrals.     May  8,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  report  one  new  proposed  rescission  and  one  new  deferral  as  re- 
quired by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
In  addition,  I  am  transmitting  one  supplementary  report  which  revises  a 
deferral  report  made  to  the  Congress  in  a  previous  special  message.  The  details 
of  the  rescission  and  deferral  reports  are  attached. 

The  proposed  rescission  would  affect  two  programs  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  that  duplicate  several  programs  currently  operating  at  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  levels.  The  two  deferrals  are  routine  in  nature  and  do  not 
affect  program  levels  in  either  case. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  this  rescission  and  other  rescission 
proposals  now  pending. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

The  White  House, 
May  8, 1975. 

note:   The  attachments  detailing   the  rescissions  and   deferrals  are  printed   in   the  Federal   Register  of 
May  16,  1975  (40  FR  21645). 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
of  Singapore.     May  8,  1975 

WE  ARE  here,  all  of  us  this  evening,  to  welcome  to  Washington  the  very 
distinguished  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee  of  Singapore,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  have  both  of  you  here,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee. 

Regrettably,  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  visit 
Singapore,  and  unfortunately,  until  this  morning,  I  had  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  get  acquainted  with  you  and  to  exchange  views  with  you.  But  ob- 
viously, because  of  your  reputation  and  your  country's  reputation,  I  have  known 
both  of  you. 

And  I  must  say  that  the  reputation  of  both  the  country  and  yourself  is  car- 
ried very  far  throughout  the  world.  In  its  brief  existence,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  a 
decade  of  independence,  Singapore  has  compiled  a  tremendous  reputation  and 
record  of  accomplishment. 

Asian  traditions  have  blended  in  this  case  very  successfully  with  modern  tech- 
nology to  produce  a  prosperous  and  a  very  progressive  society  without  sac- 
rificing a  distinctive  cultural  heritage. 

Singapore  has  built  for  itself  a  position  of  great  respect  and  influence  in  South- 
east Asia  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  my 
many  contacts  with  other  leaders  in  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

As  the  principal  architect  of  this  success,  the  Prime  Minister  has  become 
widely  known,  not  only  for  what  Singapore  has  accomplished  under  his  leader- 
ship but  also  for  his  very  broad  grasp  of  international  relationships. 

Over  the  last  decade,  he  has  achieved  a  very  special  status  among  world 
leaders  for  his  very  thoughtful  and  his  articulate  interpretations  of  world  events. 
He  is  a  man  of  vision  whose  views  are  very  relevant  to  world  issues  and  whose 
advice  is  widely  sought. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  speaks,  we  all  listen  most  carefully  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  we  come  away  from  those  experiences  far  wiser. 

And  I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views 
with  the  Prime  Minister  at  this  time.  We  have  had  a  tragedy  in  Indochina.  It  is 
affecting  all  of  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  all  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  for  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  has  made  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  much  more  difficult.  But  let  me 
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say  without  reservation,  we  are  determined  to  deal  affirmatively  with  those  prob- 
lems, and  we  will  deal  with  them. 

The  Prime  Minister's  visit  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  his  wis- 
dom in  assessing  the  current  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  also  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  assure  him  that  our  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  if  I  might  add,  are  honored  and  will  be  honored,  and  that  our  con- 
cern for  the  security  and  for  the  welfare  of  free  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
undiminished. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lee,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  my- 
self to  have  you  here  with  us  this  evening  and  at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  acquaintanceship  and  a  fine  evening  with  you.  Both  Mrs.  Ford  and  I 
have  looked  forward  to  this  for  some  time. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  now  to  raise  your  glasses  and  join  with  me 
in  offering  a  toast  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  and  to  Mrs.  Lee. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:01  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prime 
Minister  Lee  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  2  years  since  I .  was  here  as  a  guest  on  a 
similar  occasion — a  guest  of  your  predecessor.  For 
America,  her- friends  and  allies,  the  world  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  since  then. 

In  the  first  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  great  events  were  the  cold  war,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  war.  In  each 
one  of  these  trials  of  will  and  strength,  America  and 
her  allies  in  Western  Europe,  and  later  Japan, 
came  out  strong  and  united. 

But  the  dramatic  turn  of  events  of  the  last  2 
years — the  war  in  the  Middle  East  in  October  1973, 
followed  by  an  oil  embargo,  a  four-fold  increase 
in  oil  prices,  the  partitioning  of  Cyprus  in  June 
1974,  and  more  recently,  the  loss  of  Cambodia  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  capture  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  North  Vietnamese  army — have  weak- 
ened America  and  her  allies. 

Economic  recession  and  increased  unemployment 
on  top  of  the  crisis  of  confidence  of  a  Watergate  and 
other  related  issues  bequeathed  a  host  of  problems 
on  your  great  office.  They  have  become  the  more 
difficult  to  resolve  because  of  bitterness  and  animos- 
ities within  America  and  between  America  and  her 
allies  over  past  policies  and,  worse,  over  suspected 
future  courses  of  action. 

Then,  as  the  United  States  was  near  distraction  as 
a  result  of  these  problems,  the  North  Vietnamese 
who  had  been  well  supplied  in  the  meantime  with 
arms  by  her  allies,  struck  with  suddenness  and 
boldness  and  brought  off  a  great  political  coup,  rout- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  army. 


They  had  judged  the  mood  of  America  correctly 
They  got  away  with  it.  These  events  have  grave 
implications  for  the  rest  of  Asia  and,  I  make  bold 
to  suggest,  subsequently  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  hope  you  would  not  think  it  inappropriate  of 
me  to  express  more  than  just  sympathy  or  even  sor- 
row that  so  many  Americans  were  killed  and 
maimed  and  so  much  resources  expended  by  succes- 
sive Democratic  and  Republican  administrations  to 
reach  this  result.  It  was  an  unmitigated  disaster.  It 
was  not  inevitable  that  this  should .  have  been  so, 
especially  in  this  catastrophic  manner,  nor  the 
problems  would  now  end  just  with  Communist  con- 
trol of  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and  of 
their  allegiance  to  competing  Communist  centers 
of  power. 

Now,  much  will  depend  upon  your  Adminis- 
tration getting  problems  back  into  perspective.  An 
economically  weakened  America  with  recession 
dampening  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  leading  to  falling  commodity  prices  for  the 
developing  world — other  than  the  oil  producers — 
was  threatening  to  further  weaken  other  non- 
Communist  governments  the  world  over. 

Now,  it  looks  as  if  the  worst  may  be  over.  It 
may  take  some  time  and  no  little  effort  to  sort  out 
the  complex  problems  of  the  Middle  East,  to  re- 
move the  threat  of  a  sudden  cut  in  supplies  in  oil 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Next  comes  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  unison  in  a 
crisis.  No  better  service  can  be  done  to  non- 
Communist  governments  the  world  over  than  to 
restore  confidence  that  the  American  Government 
can  and  will  act  swiftly  and  in  tandem  between  the 
Administration  and  Congress  in  any  case  of  open 
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aggression,  and  where  you  have  a  treaty  obligation, 
to  do  so. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  can  speak  in  one 
voice  on  basic  issues  of  foreign  policy  and  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms,  then  friends  and  allies  will 
know  where  they  stand  and  others  will  not  be  able 
to  pretend  to  misunderstand  when  crossing  the  line 
from  insurgency  into  open  aggression.  Then  the 
world  will  see  less  adventurism. 

When  confusion  reigns,  it  is  more  often  because 
men's  minds  are  confused  rather  than  that  the 
situation  is  confused.  I  found  considerable  clarity  of 
exposition  on  future  policies,  both  here  in  our  dis- 
cussions this  morning  and  in  most  of  my  discussions 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

There  was  no  congruence,  complete  congruence  of 
attitudes  and  policies,  but  I  believe  there  is  or 
should  be  enough  common  ground  on  major  issues. 
If  this  common  ground  can  form  the  foundation 
of  a  coherent,  consistent  policy  between  now  and 
the  next  Presidential  elections,  there  would  be  great 
relief  around  the  world. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  in  Asia  have  to 
get  our  people  reconciled  to  slower  rates  of  growth 
now  that  the  cost  of  energy  has  nearly  quintupled. 
But  growth,  however  slow  compared  to  what  it  used 
to  be,  would  be  of  immense  help  in  keeping  the 
world  peaceful  and  stable.  Only  then  will  great 
matters  be  accorded  the  priorities  they  deserve,  and 
men's  minds  will  be  less  confused. 

One  such  confusion  is  that  since  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  were  not  America's  to  lose  in  the  first 
place,  then  nothing  has  been  lost.  It  is  this  apologetic 
explaining  away  of  a  grave  setback  that  worries 
many  of  America's  friends.  Since  we  do  not 
belong  to  you,  then  you  have  lost  nothing  anyway, 
if  we  are  lost. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
immediate  neighbors  and  I  have  not  been  lost.  In- 
deed, we  have  every  intention  to  coordinate  our 
actions  and  policies  to  insure  that  we  will  never 
be  lost.  It  is  a  euphemism  for  a  takeover,  often  by 


force.  It  will  help  if  Americans,  particularly  those 
in  the  mass  media,  do  not  find  this  strange. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expounded  this  last  week  in 
Jamaica,  as  a  consequence  of  which  my  friend,  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Jim  Callaghan,  said  it 
made  him  melancholy.  And  I  went  back  and 
quoted  a  Chinese  metaphor  saying — 4,000  years  of 
varigated  living,  sometimes  in  prosperous,  often  in 
less  prosperous  circumstances,  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, polished  and  repolished  over  some  3,000- 
plus  years,  one  can  usually  find  something  apt. 

It  runs  thus:  Saiwung  Chima — Saiwung  is  a 
name  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  Sung  Dynasty — he 
had  many  horses.  One  day  he  lost  one.  Who  knows 
what  tragedy  he  felt?  The  great  chairman  may  not. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  ideologically  purist 
in  its  approach,  but  it  has  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion for  fortune  and  misfortune. 

The  horse  was  loss,  great  loss.  The  horse  came 
back  and  brought  another  horse — profit. 

His  son  rode  the  horse  and  was  thrown  off  and 
broke  his  leg.  Great  pity.  War  came  and  the  young 
men  were  conscripted,  but  his  son,  having  broke  his 
leg,  missed  the  conscription.  Unlike  his  many  other 
contemporaries,  he  survived — but  with  a  broken  leg, 
mended. 

It  is  as  much  to  console  my  friend  Jim  Callaghan 
as  it  is  to  give  me  that  degree  of  solace  and  sometimes 
objectivity.  Who  knows,  2  years  ago  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Two  years  from  hence  could  be  better, 
could  be  worse,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  Marxist- 
Leninist  predetermination. 

I  have  been  able  to  spend  a  delightful  evening 
beside  your  wife,  Mr.  President.  I  read  of  you,  and 
it  was  as  I  found  it — that  you  were  open,  direct, 
easy  to  get  along  with,  but  with  decided  views. 

I  did  not  know,  however,  that  you  had  a 
gracious  wife  who  made  me  feel  completely  at 
home,  and  I  enjoyed  my  evening. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  would  join  me 
in  wishing  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  good  health, 
good  fortune,  long  life. 


250 

Remarks  on  Greeting  Participants  in  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  National  Association  for  Foreign  Students  Affairs. 
May  9,  1975 

THANK  YOU  very  much  for  coming.  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  all  of  you 
in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House,  and  I  think  it's  most  appropriate  that 
we  get  together  on  this  International  Students  Day,  which  is  designated  by  the 
good  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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I  particularly  welcome  the  special  students  from  abroad,  and  I  see  so  many  of 
you  here;  it's  a  real  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure.  But  also,  I  wish  to  thank  those 
who  have  made  this  possible,  those  who  are  here  that  have  contributed  to  the 
organization  and  the  function  that  is  so  essential  if  we  are  to  make  the  program 
work. 

There  is  so  much  that  we  can  learn  from  each  other.  You  can  learn  about 
America,  about  our  way  of  life,  and  obviously,  we  can  learn  about  your  countries 
and  your  cultures  from  each  of  your  countries. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  there  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  person-to- 
person  relationships,  and  that  is  precisely  why  your  presence  in  our  country  is  so 
vitally  important. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  world  grow  more  and  more  inter- 
dependent because  of  scientific,  economic,  and  political  developments.  But  our 
understanding  of  each  other  has  not  always  moved  as  rapidly.  This  is  changing, 
however,  as  I  perceive  it,  because  people  everywhere  are  recognizing  the  goals, 
the  common  goals,  the  hopes,  and  even  the  dreams  that  unite  us  as  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  world  does  have  many  races,  many  creeds,  and  many  different  political 
systems.  But  these  differences,  in  my  judgment,  need  not  divide  us.  The  knowl- 
edge you  bring  to  this  country  as  you  study  in  our  universities  and  colleges  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  your  unique  backgrounds. 

And  that  helps,  of  course,  to  enrich  the  United  States  and  our  people,  and  it 
will  promote,  in  my  judgment,  a  better  understanding  between  your  countries 
and  this  country.  And  I  ask,  when  you  do  return  home,  that  you  will  share  what 
you've  learned  in  this  country  with  your  fellow  citizens.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
what  you've  learned  will  have  a  lasting  and  very  beneficial  impact  on  the  rela- 
tionships between  all  of  us. 

I  do  want  to  express  again  my  appreciation  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
so  many  to  make  this  gathering  possible  and  this  program  function.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  student  service  organization,  which  does  sponsor  this 
activity,  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  thank  them,  and  I'm  sure  that  you  do. 

And  may  I  wish  to  all  of  you  the  very,  very  best,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
will  come  back  and  see  us  again  and  that  we  can  see  you  in  your  countries  and 
continue  the  friendships  that  have  developed. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:23  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Students  Service  Council. 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  for  Chiefs  of  Delegation  to 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  of  American  States* 

May  10,  1975 

Mr.  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  Excellencies,  distinguished  delegates, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  my  very  first  opportunity  as  President  to  welcome  the  Chiefs  of  Dele- 
gation to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  I  am 
very  delighted  to  be  here,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  see  all  of  you 
here  this  evening. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met  many  of  you  when  I  was  in  the 
Congress  and  to  meet  many  of  you  when  I  was  Vice  President.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  many  of  you  as  President,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
you  in  the  White  House  on  this  occasion. 

Your  presence  here  tonight  is  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's pioneering  effort  to  create  a  free  association  of  sovereign  nations  about  a 
century  ago.  The  durability  of  our  inter-American  system  rests  on  its  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  hemispheric  and  world  conditions  and  to  respond  to  the  new 
problems  and  the  needs  which  arise. 

I  just  noticed  that  some  of  my  good  friends  and  old  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  are  here,  and  I  welcome  them  as  well. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point — it  is  a  comment  by  my  good  friend  and  old  col- 
league, Bill  Mailliard,1  and  he  has  said  this,  and  I  fully  concur:  The  bedrock 
strength  of  this  Organization  comes  from  the  wealth  of  wisdom  that  the  member 
states  and  their  representatives  bring  to  the  solution  of  our  common  problems. 

Today,  this  General  Assembly  is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  adaptability  to 
change,  as  we  see  it,  in  considering  recommendations  for  reform.  Just  as  the  inter- 
American  system  was  the  pathfinder  in  the  field  of  international  organizations, 
it  could  likewise  become  a  pioneer  in  reforming  the  traditional  way  in  which 
international  organizations  do  business.  The  basic  concept  which  holds  this 
Organization  together  is  that  strength  and  progress  come  from  cooperation  rather 
than  from  conflict. 

In  this  country,  we  are  extremely  proud  of  our  achievements  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  a  productive  economic  system,  We  recognize 


1  William  S.  Mailliard,  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 
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that  every  State  has  the  right  to  adopt  its  own  system  of  government  and  its 
own  economic  and  social  organization.  Fortunately,  we  live  in  a  hemisphere 
with  a  rich  tradition  of  diversity. 

One  of  our  continuing  tasks  is  to  resolve  issues  that  from  time  to  time  divide  us. 
For  example,  we  are  now  updating  our  relationship  with  Panama  over  the  issue 
of  the  canal.  This  new  relationship  will  accommodate  the  important  interests  of 
both  of  our  countries  and  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  which  depend  upon  the 
canal. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  is  increasingly  fluid  and  complex,  containing 
many  new  centers  of  power.  There  are  new  and  more  subtle  challenges  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  And  the  new  issues  reflect  the  major  concerns  of  our 
people — economic  development,  growth  of  trade,  sufficient  food  production,  a 
healthy  environment,  and  managing  the  growth  of  population. 

As  the  world  economy  becomes  much  more  complex,  the  line  between 
domestic  and  international  economic  policy  becomes  ever  less  distinct.  We  know 
we  have  differences,  and  we  certainly  will  continue  to  have  them.  But  despite 
such  problems,  I  am  personally  confident  that  we  will  shape  the  relationships 
necessary  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  of  our  people. 

The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  individually  and  jointly  made  great 
progress  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  well-being  of  their  peoples.  Our  co- 
operation for  development  requires  constant  redefinition  and  imaginative  new 
solutions  to  the  common  problems  that  we  face.  The  United  States  is  proud 
of  its  continuing  contribution  to  this  joint  effort.  There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
conquer  the  last  vestiges  of  poverty  in  a  hemisphere  which  is  so  richly  endowed. 

The  tradition  of  mutual  cooperation,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  inter- 
American  system,  adds  another  dimension  to  the  requirements  of  global  inter- 
dependence. We  must  be  particularly  conscious  of  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary 
damage  to  each  other's  interests.  For  this  reason,  I  am  supporting  modification 
of  recent  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  which  singles  out  a  few  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  for  what  seems  to  be  discriminatory  treatment. 

International  cooperation  that  assures  mutual  respect  among  nations  is  more 
essential  than  ever,  and  the  opportunities,  particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  are 
without  precedent. 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  your  deliberations  and  hope  that  together 
we  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  that  present 
themselves  to  us,  who  are  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  these  great  Americas. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:26  p.m.  in  the  East       ister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia  and  Chairman 
Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  remarks,       of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  referred  to  Dr.  Indalecio  Lievano  Aguirre,  Min- 
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Statement  on  House  Action  Sustaining  Veto  of  the  Emergency 

Agricultural  Bill.     May  13,  1975 

I  COMMEND  the  House  of  Representatives'  action  in  sustaining,  by  a  com- 
fortable margin,  my  veto  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Act  of  1975/  com- 
monly known  as  the  farm  bill. 

The  182  Members  who  supported  my  veto  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
economy,  of  the  consumer,  and  of  farmers  themselves.  The  bill  would  have 
refired  inflation  and  set  back  the  recent  progress  made  in  freeing  farmers  from 
Federal  controls.  The  American  farmer  does  a  terrific  job  and  will  do  a  better 
job  without  the  restraints  this  bill  would  have  imposed. 

This  vote  proves  that  there  is  enough  concern  in  both  parties  in  this  Congress 
to  hold  the  line  on  the  deficit.  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  Federal  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  welcome  this  show  of  support. 

253 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual  Report  of  the 

National  Council  on  Educational  Research.     May  14,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Council 
on  Educational  Research  as  required  by  Public  Law  92-318,  Title  III  (Section 
405(c)(3)(f)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended). 

The  Council  is  the  policy-making  body  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
which  was  created  by  the  Congress  to  provide  national  leadership  in  the  conduct 
of  educational  research  and  development. 

I  remain  committed  to  a  strong  Federal  role  in  research  and  development  in 
education  and  to  support  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  as  the  primary  vehicles  responsible  for  the 
Federal  role.  The  Institute  is  now  well  advanced  in  its  program  directed  toward 
specific  and  pressing  educational  problems. 

1Ste  Item  232. 
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The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  is  providing  guidance  to  the 
Institute  during  the  development  of  this  program. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  will  join  with  the  Administration  in  supporting 
and  strengthening  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  in  encouraging  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research  to  continue  providing  the  vigorous 
policy  direction  and  advice  which  will  assist  the  Institute  to  meet  its  goals. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
May  14, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  Institute  of       First  Annual  Report — 1974"  (Government  Printing 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and       Office,  51  pp.). 
Welfare,  National  Council  on  Educational  Research, 
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Letter  to  Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beame  Responding  to  New  York 
City's  Financial  Assistance  Request.     May  14,  1975 

Dear  Abe: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  respond  to  your  and  Governor  Carey's  request 
to  me  for  my  support  for  Federal  legislation  which  would  enable  the  City 
of  New  York  to  use  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  90  days  and 
in  the  amount  of  $1  billion. 

As  you  and  Governor  Carey  explained  it  to  me,  this  90-day  period  would 
enable  the  City  to  bridge  the  period  needed  for  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  act  upon  your  request  for  increased  taxing  authority  and  subsequently  enable 
you  to  submit,  and  the  City  Council  to  adopt,  a  balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1, 1975. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  problems  you  and  the  City  Council  must 
face  in  the  next  few  weeks  in  meeting  the  financial  problems  of  the  great  City 
of  New  York.  I  was  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficult  steps  confronting 
you  to  eliminate  the  extraordinary  imbalance  between  current  revenues  and 
current  expenses.  However,  it  was  also  clear  that  the  City's  basic  critical  financial 
condition  is  not  new  but  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  making  without  being 
squarely  faced.  It  was  also  clear  that  a  ninety  day  Federal  guarantee  by  itself 
would  provide  no  real  solution  but  would  merely  postpone,  for  that  period, 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
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For  a  sound  judgment  to  be  made  on  this  problem  by  all  concerned,  there 
must  be  presented  a  plan  on  how  the  City  would  balance  its  budget.  This,  given 
the  amount  involved  to  accomplish  that  balance,  would  require  an  evaluation 
of  what  the  City  can  do  through  curtailment  of  less  essential  services  and  sub- 
sidies and  what  activities  the  City  can  transfer  under  existing  state  laws  to  New 
York  State. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  essential  for  cities,  states  and  the  Federal  Government. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  reduce  or  postpone  worthy  and  desirable  public  pro- 
grams. Every  family  which  makes  up  a  budget  has  to  make  painful  choices. 
As  we  make  these  choices  at  home,  so  must  we  also  make  them  in  public  office 
too.  We  must  stop  promising  more  and  more  services  without  knowing  how 
we  will  cover  their  costs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  sound  budget  policies  would  have  a 
substantial  and  beneficial  effect  in  both  short  and  long  term  credit  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

More  specifically,  in  regard  to  your  request  to  me  for  support  of  Congressional 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  backing  and  guarantee  of  City  debt,  I  believe  that 
the  proper  place  for  any  request  for  backing  and  guarantee  is  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  For  such  "bridge  loan  legislation",  it  seems  to  be  both  logical  and  desirable 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  arrange  under  its  laws  a  "bridge  loan"  to  the  City 
in  the  amount  that  you  estimate  will  be  needed  during  the  City's  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  must  deny  your  request  for  support 
of  your  Federal  Legislative  proposal. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Simon  to  follow  closely  the  credit  situation  of  the  City 
of  New  York  over  the  next  few  weeks,  and  to  keep  me  informed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  under  its  statutory  responsibilities,  will,  I  am  sure, 
likewise  monitor  the  situation  very  closely. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  The  President  had  met  at  the  White  House        on  May   13  to  discuss  New  York  City's  financial 
with  Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey  and  Mayor  Beame       situation. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Johannes  den  Uyl 
of  the  Netherlands.     May  14,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

Let  me  extend  on  behalf  of  all  of  our  people  a  very  warm  welcome  on  your 
first  visit  as  Prime  Minister  to  our  country. 

And  may  I  point  out  in  that  capacity  that  you  and  I  have  some  similarities  in 
our  previous  background — before  you  became  Prime  Minister  and  before  I  be- 
came President.  It  is  my  understanding  from  reading  recent  history,  that  you 
had  some  long  experience  in  politics  in  your  country,  and  I  had  a  few  years  in 
mine.  And  in  the  process,  both  of  us  served  as  the  leaders  of  our  party  in  the 
legislative  branch,  in  the  process  of  moving  from  where  we  were  to  where  we 
are. 

So,  we  do  have  a  common  understanding  and  rapport  which  I  felt  was  most 
helpful  in  our  discussions  this  morning,  as  we  were  very  frank  in  setting  forth 
observations  and  comments  concerning  the  situation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Our  country,  of  course,  has  a  tremendous  indebtedness  to  those  from  your 
country.  I  understand  that  Amsterdam  is  dedicating  its  700th  year  in  1976  and 
that  New  York  City  is  doing  the  same  for  its  200th  year. 

The  Dutch,  of  course,  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  New  York  City,  for  which 
we  are  most  grateful.  But  the  influence  of  people  from  your  country  goes  far 
broader  than  the  impact  of  several  hundred  years  ago  in  New  York.  I  have  had 
the  personal  experience,  as  I  indicated  to  you  this  morning,  of  exposure  to  and 
benefiting  from  people  with  a  Dutch  background  and  heritage,  and  I  personally 
am  indebted. 

But  we  in  America  are  most  thankful  that  so  many  of  your  people  came  to 
America  in  various  waves  and  for  various  reasons,  but  they  did  contribute,  and 
still  do,  to  the  kind  of  America  that  I  and,  I  think,  everybody  here  believes  is  the 
right  kind  of  America. 

So,  I  thank  you  for  the  contribution.  It  gives  to  us,  as  a  result,  an  understanding 
between  the  Netherlands  and  ourselves  as  we  seek  to  move  ahead  in  the  days 
before  us  in  meeting  the  current  challenges  that  are  as  important  to  you  as  they 
are  to  us. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  you  and  others  in  a  few  weeks  in  Brussels.  I 
believe  that  this  gives  us  another  opportunity  to  help  to  solidify  the  common  aims 
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and  objectives  that  are  important  not  only  to  the  community  but  to  Europe  as  a 
whole. 

Let  me  assure  you  to  the  extent  that  words  mean  anything,  this  country — and 
I  look  around  and  see  good  Democrats  and  good  Republicans — we  are  unified 
in  this  country  in  the  strength,  the  solidarity,  and  the  vision  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  the  allies. 

So,  when  I  have  the  privilege  of  joining  with  you  and  with  the  others  repre- 
senting the  NATO  organization  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  of  America  in  saying 
that  we  believe  what  was  established  in  1951  is  as  strong  and  as  viable  and  as 
effective  in  the  years  ahead. 

So,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  may  I  offer  to  you  and  to  your  health,  a 
toast,  and  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Juliana,  and  to  the  lasting  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:50  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prime  Minister 
den  Uyl  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  thanks  for  your  warm  hos- 
pitality and  for  your  kind  words  of  welcome  this 
morning. 

When  you  refer  to  the  many  ties  that  are  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States,  you  are 
right.  You,  personally,  you  may  testify  about  his- 
torical origins  of  those  ties  in  the  State  where  you 
come  from  and  where  many  Dutch  people  have 
found  a  new  homeland. 

While  the  Dutch  still  have  been  active  in  history 
of  the  United  States — they  founded  New  Amster- 
dam, and  while  it  should  still  be  New  Amsterdam — 
was  it  not  that  they  sold  it  at  much  too  low  a  price 
to  other  people? — [laughter] — and  while  there  are 
so  many  things  of  Dutch  activities  in  the  past  in  this 
Nation  that,  well,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  so 
much  in  the  past  and  so  much  in  the  present  unify 
us. 

Well,  let  me  say  a  few  more  words  to  what  might 
be  of  importance  in  our  relations. 

You  know,  Holland  is  a  small  country.  It  is  more 
dependent  on  international  relations  than  a  few 
other  countries.  We  are  densely  populated.  Our  im- 
ports and  exports  together  are  as  big  as  our  gross 
national  product. 

When  anything  is  wrong  in  the  world — we  feel 
it  just  today  that  it  happens — we  cannot  live  without 
the  working  of  international  institutions,  and  we 
firmly  believe  in  the  value  and  the  importance  of 
those  institutions. 

While  the  times  that  a  little  Dutch  boy  could 
solve  an   environmental  crisis  by  just  putting  his 


finger  in  the  dike  belongs  to  the  past,  these  problems 
can  now  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  major  in- 
ternational organizations — the  U.N.,  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment], the  energy  action  group. 

The  Netherlands  is  traditionally  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  such  institutionalized  international  coop- 
eration. Our  support  for  NATO  is  increasingly 
linked  to  the  considerable  contribution  to  detente 
that  this  organization  has  been  able  to  make  during 
the  last  years  and,  hopefully,  will  make  in  the  fu- 
ture. A  historic  breakthrough  has  been  accomplished 
from  the  cold  war  years  to  a  new  era  of,  as  we  see 
it,  dialog  and  negotiations. 

Let  me  say  this  is  well  known  that  in  my  country 
an  intensive  discussion  is  going  on  on  the  present 
and  future  role  of  NATO.  For  my  government,  it 
is  essential  that  NATO  will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
oping and  deepening  of  democracy  and  the  promo- 
tion of  detente  in  East- West  relations  as  we  stressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Ottawa  last  year. 

While,  Mr.  President,  this  morning  discussing  our 
common  problems,  I  referred  to  the  great  significance 
that  the  problems  of  the  North-South  relations  have 
in  my  country,  I  told  you  that  perhaps  the  very 
strong  Calvinist  tradition  is  true  to  the  very  im- 
portant role  we  attach  to  North-South  relations  and 
to  development  of  cooperation  in  the  world. 
Churches  in  Holland  are  aware  of  that,  political 
parties,  and  we  consider  it  as  our  plight  to  come 
out  for  it. 

Let  me  say  a  few  more  words  to  the  problem. 

We  do  think  that  the  problems  of  international 
peace  and  security  are  closely  linked  with  social 
progress  and  economic  well-being.  You,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  your  collaborators  have  on  numerous  oc- 
casions stressed  the  basic  reality  of  worldwide 
interdependence. 
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In  this  respect,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
a  world  of  what's  called  rising  expectations,  for  too 
many  the  prosperity  which  our  nations  enjoy  is  still 
beyond  their  reach.  In  a  world  of  true  inter- 
dependence, we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  attention  be 
diverted  from  the  fact  that  many  countries  are  as  yet 
highly  dependent  on  our  level  of  aid  and  our  re- 
spective trade  policies. 

Relations  between  the  Western  democracies  and 
the  countries  of  the  Third  World  have,  as  I  see  it, 
been  strained  in  recent  years  by  an  apparent  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  willingness  to  share  their  bur- 
dens and  to  help  them  solve  their  immense  problems. 

While  I  am  humble  to  say,  but  it  is  the  experience 
of  my  country  that  a  new  basis  of  confidence  can  be 
established  if  we  succeed  in  finding  adequate  forms 
of  cooperation. 

We  have  experienced  and  it  is  our  conviction  that 
one  of  the  major  aims  of  the  continuing  cooperation 
between  Western  countries  must  be  the  creation  of 
a  reestablishment  of  a  basis  of  confidence  in  the 
Third  World. 

In  this  context,  the  early  start  of  a  serious  dialog 
on  raw  materials  has  a  special  importance  as  we  dis- 
cussed this  morning,  and  about  which  Mr.  Secretary 
of  State  spoke  yesterday. 


We  hope  that  the  coming  Special  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.  will  provide  a  new  basis  for  cooperation 
between  developing  and  industrialized  nations.  I 
believe  that  in  view  of  its  wide  responsibilities  and 
its  tremendous  economic  capacity,  Mr.  President, 
your  country,  the  United  States,  can  and  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  this  respect.  And  we 
believe  that  a  country  like  ours,  the  Netherlands, 
can  also  make  a  contribution  to  world  peace  and 
worldwide  economic  cooperation,  albeit  a  more 
modest  one. 

My  government  is  bound  to  raise  development  aid 
and  transfer  of  real  financial  resources  next  year 
to  1  Vi  percent  of  net  national  income.  It  is  also  in 
this  context  that  we  have  welcomed  today  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  international  prob- 
lems and  our  respective  positions  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues. 

Meaningful  ties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  recognition  that  our  responsibili- 
ties, Mr.  President,  are  small  compared  with  yours, 
but  against  that  background,  again,  expressing  our 
great  appreciation  for  the  hospitality  and  friendship 
which  are  being  shown  to  us  in  Washington,  I 
should  now  like  to  propose  to  you  a  toast  to  the 
health  and  the  well-being  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Remarks  to  the  Nation  Following  Recovery  of  the 
SS  Mayaguez.     May  15,  1975 

AT  MY  direction,  United  States  forces  tonight  boarded  the  American  merchant 
ship  SS  Mayaguez  and  landed  at  the  Island  of  Koh  Tang  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  crew  and  the  ship,  which  had  been  illegally  seized  by  Cam- 
bodian forces.  They  also  conducted  supporting  strikes  against  nearby  military 
installations. 

I  have  now  received  information  that  the  vessel  has  been  recovered  intact  and 
the  entire  crew  has  been  rescued.  The  forces  that  have  successfully  accomplished 
this  mission  are  still  under  hostile  fire,  but  are  preparing  to  disengage. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and  that  of  the  entire  Nation  to  the 
units  and  the  men  who  participated  in  these  operations  for  their  valor  and  for 
their  sacrifice. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:27  a.m.  from  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate  Reporting  on  United  States  Actions  in  the 
Recovery  of  the  SS  Mayaguez.     May  15,  1975 

ON  12  May  1975,  I  was  advised  that  the  S.S.  Mayaguez,  a  merchant  vessel  of 
United  States  registry  en  route  from  Hong  Kong  to  Thailand  with  a  U.S. 
citizen  crew,  was  fired  upon,  stopped,  boarded,  and  seized  by  Cambodian  naval 
patrol  boats  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Cambodia  in  international  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poulo  Wai  Island.  The  seized  vessel  was  then  forced  to  proceed  to 
Koh  Tang  Island  where  it  was  required  to  anchor.  This  hostile  act  was  in  clear 
violation  of  international  law. 

In  view  of  this  illegal  and  dangerous  act,  I  ordered,  as  you  have  been  previ- 
ously advised,  United  States  military  forces  to  conduct  the  necessary  reconnais- 
sance and  to  be  ready  to  respond  if  diplomatic  efforts  to  secure  the  return  of 
the  vessel  and  its  personnel  were  not  successful.  Two  United  States  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  in  the  course  of  locating  the  Mayaguez  sustained  minimal  damage 
from  small  firearms.  Appropriate  demands  for  the  return  of  the  Mayaguez  and 
its  crew  were  made,  both  publicly  and  privately,  without  success. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Congress  be  informed  on  this  matter 
and  taking  note  of  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  I  wish  to 
report  to  you  that  at  about  6:20  a.m.,  13  May,  pursuant  to  my  instructions  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  the  Mayaguez  into  a  mainland  port,  U.S.  aircraft 
fired  warning  shots  across  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  gave  visual  signals  to  small 
craft  approaching  the  ship.  Subsequently,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  situation  and 
in  an  attempt  to  preclude  removal  of  the  American  crew  of  the  Mayaguez  to 
the  mainland,  where  their  rescue  would  be  more  difficult,  I  directed  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  isolate  the  island  and  interdict  any  movement  between 
the  ship  or  the  island  and  the  mainland,  and  to  prevent  movement  of  the  ship 
itself,  while  still  taking  all  possible  care  to  prevent  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  the 
U.S.  captives.  During  the  evening  of  13  May,  a  Cambodian  patrol  boat  attempt- 
ing to  leave  the  island  disregarded  aircraft  warnings  and  was  sunk.  Thereafter, 
two  other  Cambodian  patrol  craft  were  destroyed  and  four  others  were  damaged 
and  immobilized.  One  boat,  suspected  of  having  some  U.S.  captives  aboard, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Kompong  Som  after  efforts  to  turn  it  around  without 
injury  to  the  passengers  failed. 

Our  continued  objective  in  this  operation  was  the  rescue  of  the  captured 
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American  crew  along  with  the  retaking  of  the  ship  Mayaguez.  For  that  pur- 
pose, I  ordered  late  this  afternoon  [May  14]  an  assault  by  United  States  Marines 
on  the  island  of  Koh  Tang  to  search  out  and  rescue  such  Americans  as  might 
still  be  held  there,  and  I  ordered  retaking  of  the  Mayaguez  by  other  marines 
boarding  from  the  destroyer  escort  Holt.  In  addition  to  continued  fighter  and 
gunship  coverage  of  the  Koh  Tang  area,  these  Marine  activities  were  supported 
by  tactical  aircraft  from  the  Coral  Sea,  striking  the  military  airfield  at  Ream  and 
other  military  targets  in  the  area  of  Kompong  Som  in  order  to  prevent  rein- 
forcement or  support  from  the  mainland  of  the  Cambodian  forces  detaining  the 
American  vessel  and  crew. 

At  approximately  9:00  p.m.  EDT  on  14  May,  the  Mayaguez  was  retaken  by 
United  States  forces.  At  approximately  11:30  p.m.,  the  entire  crew  of  the 
Mayaguez  was  taken  aboard  the  Wilson.  U.S.  forces  have  begun  the  process  of 
disengagement  and  withdrawal. 

This  operation  was  ordered  and  conducted  pursuant  to  the  President's  con- 
stitutional Executive  power  and  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  James  O. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Eastland,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

258 

Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi, 
Shahanshah  of  Iran.     May  15,  1975 

IT  IS  an  honor  to  welcome  our  distinguished  guests,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran,  and  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahbanou,  once  again  to 
our  National  Capital. 

The  visit  of  Your  Imperial  Majesties  reflects  the  cordial,  personal,  and  close 
governmental  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Iran  through  many  ad- 
ministrations. Ours  is  an  old  and  tested  friendship;  it  will  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  future. 

Since  Your  Imperial  Majesties  last  visited  Washington,  the  world  has  seen 
many  changes.  But  throughout  this  period,  the  United  States  commitment  to 
peace  and  progress  for  the  world  has  remained  firm.  Our  commitment  to  a 
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continuity  of  relations  and  constructive  cooperation  with  friends  such  as  Iran 
has  remained  constant,  even  while  the  world  has  changed. 

We  continue  to  build  on  the  longstanding  foundation  of  our  mutual  interests 
and  aspirations.  The  United  States  and  Iran  have  expanded  and  intensified  co- 
operation on  many  fronts.  Together,  we  can  create  an  example  for  others  to 
follow  in  the  new  era  of  interdependence  which  lies  ahead. 

Iran  is  an  amazing  country — an  ancient  civilization  that  through  the  cen- 
turies has  retained  its  distinctive  national  identity  and  culture.  In  recent  years, 
Iran  has  achieved  remarkable  progress,  serving  as  a  model  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Its  extraordinary  achievements  have  been  inspired  by  one  of  the  world's 
senior  statesmen,  our  distinguished  visitor,  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

I  look  forward,  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  to  the  talks  which  we  shall  have  dur- 
ing your  visit  to  review  what  has  been  accomplished  by  our  two  nations  and  to 
explore  new  dimensions  for  harmonizing  the  interests  of  our  two  nations  and 
increasing  the  cooperation  between  us  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
our  two  peoples  and  for  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  American  people  and  our  Government,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  welcome  Their  Imperial  Majesties  to  Washington. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:40  a.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where  the  Shah 
was  given  a  formal  welcome  with  full  military 
honors.  The  Shah  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  the  Shahbanou  and 
myself  for  being  the  guests  of  President  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Ford.  This  is  not  our  first  visit  to  your  coun- 
try— it  dates  back  a  long  time  ago  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  set  foot  on  this  land  of  the  free  and  the 
brave. 

Since  that  day,  and  even  before,  very  solid  rela- 
tions of  friendship  existed  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. In  the  old  days,  we  were  looking  to  America 
as  our  friend  and  also  the  friend  of  all  people  who 
were  striving  for  liberty  and  dignity.  That  feeling 
of  my  country  towards  yours  and  your  people  is 
today  stronger  than  ever. 

We  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  this  friend- 
ship will  never  change  on  our  part,  because  it  was 
based  not  on  selfish  interest,  but  more  on  the  basis 
that  we  share  common  ideals.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  stand  for  those  ideals  as  we  will  stand  by 
them. 


As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  President,  the  world  is 
changing,  and  very  rapidly — sometimes  for  the  bet- 
ter and  sometimes,  I  hope  not,  for  the  worse.  But 
in  that  changing  world,  those  who  remain  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  human  dignity  and  human  lib- 
erties will  have,  in  a  spirit  of  interdependence,  to 
try  to,  if  necessary,  create  that  new  world. 

The  new  world  must  not  be  created  by  just  a 
succession  of  events,  but  it  must  be  created  by  the 
good  will  of  countries  deciding  to  create  that  world 
on  a  basis  of  more  equality  and  justice. 

My  country  will  be  alongside  the  United  States  in 
the  creation  of  that  new  world.  I  am  sure  that 
during  the  privilege  of  my  meetings  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  talks  that  we  will  have,  we  shall 
forge  the  way  for  this  better  world  in  the  most 
harmonious  possible  way  between  our  two  countries. 

I  bring  the  greetings  of  the  people  of  my  country 
to  the  great  people  of  America,  wishing  you  the  best 
of  luck  and  ever  more  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  very  kind 
invitation. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council.     May  15,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  is  the  "Second  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Ad- 
visory Council,"  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  Public  Law 
92-423,  the  "National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of  1972." 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council  has  again  prepared  a 
thoughtful  Report  that  addresses  a  number  of  important  research  policy  ques- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  Council's  Report,  there  are  recommendations  that  are 
in  accord  with  the  Administration's  views  (e.g.,  for  inter-Council  collaboration) 
as  well  as  recommendations  that  are  at  variance  with  Administration  policy 
(e.g.,  on  the  Council's  proposed  budget). 

The  Report  indicates  that  "the  Council  has  tried  to  estimate  as  realistically  as 
possible  the  funds  which  are  required  to  implement  the  National  Program"  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  The  Council  recommended  funding 
levels  without  considering  budget  constraints.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  budget  recommendations  of  the  Council  considerably  exceed  those 
of  the  President's  1976  Budget,  which  must  take  fiscal  constraints  and  competing 
national  needs  into  consideration.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  budget  for  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years:  from 
$195  million  in  1971  to  $286  million  in  1974,  to  $293  million  proposed  for  1976. 

The  Administration  acknowledges  the  accomplishments  of  the  National  Pro- 
gram as  described  in  the  Council's  Report,  and  continues  to  view  the  heart  and 
lung  program  as  an  area  of  high  priority.  The  Report  of  the  Council  merits 
serious  consideration  and  is  being  carefully  studied  and  evaluated.  I  am  for- 
warding the  Report  to  the  Congress  so  that  it  is  available  for  deliberations. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
May  15,  1975. 

note:    The    3 9 -page   report   is    entitled    "National       Second  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Heart,   Blood   Vessel,   Lung,   and   Blood   Program,       Lung  Advisory  Council,  December  31,  1974." 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Authorization  Legislation  for 
Foreign  Assistance  Programs.     May  15,  1975 

I  AM  transmitting  today  a  bill  to  authorize  Foreign  Assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  and  for  the  transition  period  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30, 1976. 

This  proposal  reflects  both  current  realities  and  continuing  uncertainties. 

One  reality  is  that  we  live  in  an  interdependent  world — a  world  in  which 
the  actions  or  inactions  of  any  one  great  nation  can  affect  the  interests  of  all. 
By  its  actions,  this  nation  will  play  its  proper  role  in  influencing  the  course  of 
world  events  to  make  a  better  world  for  all.  Foreign  assistance  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  U.S.  commitment  to  this  objective. 

A  second  reality,  however,  is  that  the  recent  events  in  Indochina  have  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  assumptions  underlying  the  assistance  requirements  in 
my  1976  Budget,  transmitted  in  February.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
fully  assess  the  implications  of  these  changes  on  foreign  assistance  requirements. 
What  is  abundantly  clear,  however,  is  the  urgent  need  to  assist  those  people 
who  have  been  forced  to  flee  from  Indochina.  I  have  already  requested  legisla- 
tion to  permit  us  to  meet  this  need  and  I  urge  speedy  congressional  action. 

A  third  reality  is  the  continuing  tension  in  the  Middle  East — an  area  which 
has  been  wracked  by  war  and  even  now  knows  only  an  uneasy  peace.  The 
United  States  has  made  every  effort  to  assist  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  this  part  of  the  world  and  is  now  undertaking  a  thorough  reassessment 
of  every  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

These  current  realities  are  also  the  source  of  continuing  uncertainties  about 
the  1976  foreign  assistance  program. 

In  order  to  permit  the  fullest  possible  consideration  of  foreign  aid  require- 
ments by  the  Congress,  the  legislation  I  am  transmitting  today  contains  specific 
funding  proposals  for  development  assistance  and  related  programs.  However, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  caused  by  changing  events,  this  request  does  not 
include  specific  amounts  for  grant  military  assistance,  foreign  military  credit 
sales  and  some  economic  supporting  assistance  programs  at  this  time.  For  these 
accounts,  I  am  requesting  an  authorization  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  will  return  to  the  Congress  with  specific  funding  proposals  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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The  review  of  our  policies  in  the  Middle  East,  which  I  initiated  last  month, 
will  not  be  completed  until  later  this  summer.  I  have,  therefore,  also  omitted 
specific  requests  for  assistance  to  the  four  major  Middle  Eastern  aid  recipients 
until  this  review  is  completed. 

With  this  bill,  the  Congress  is  now  in  a  position  to  begin  consideration  of 
those  elements  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  on  which  I  have  made  firm  recom- 
mendations. The  other  specifics  will  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  our  reviews  per- 
mit. I  urge  that  the  Congress  consider  and  enact  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to  efeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  text  and  an 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  analysis  of  the  draft  legislation  were  included  as 
Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rock-       part  of  the  release. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
May  15,  1975 

Your  Imperial  Majesties,  the  Shahanshah  and  Shahbanou: 

I  warmly  welcome  the  Imperial  Majesties  to  the  White  House  this  evening, 
and  I  am  sure  by  the  reception  that  has  been  indicated  here,  everybody  joins  me 
on  this  wonderful  occasion. 

Your  visit  here  is,  of  course,  a  tribute  to  the  long  legacy  of  a  very  close  and 
very  cooperative  tie  between  Iran  and  the  United  States,  and  I  hope,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  you  will  think  upon  this  as  a  visit  between  old  friends. 

I  am  the  seventh  President,  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  to  have  met  with  you  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  facts  speak  volumes  for  the  continuity  and  the  duration 
of  our  bilateral  relations  and  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  the  broadening 
and  the  deepening  of  those  ties  and  those  interests  of  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  world.  These  are  objectives  to  which  the  United  States  remains 
deeply  committed.  These  objectives  Iran  shares  with  us. 

Our  nations  have  thus  brought  together  a  very  unique  relationship,  working 
together  cooperatively  for  the  past  several  decades  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
respect,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  continuing  this  great  tradition  with  your- 
self, and  this  country  and  your  country.  And  it  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  living  and  a 
growing  tradition. 
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Recently,  our  common  bonds  have  acquired  a  new  scope  as  Iran,  under  your 
Imperial  Majesty's  wise  leadership,  has  made  extraordinary  strides  in  its  eco- 
nomic development  and  its  relationships  with  other  countries  of  its  region  and 
the  world. 

The  progress  that  you  have  made  ®rves  as  a  superb  model  to  nations  every- 
where. Iran  has  moved  from  a  country  once  in  need  of  aid  to  one  which  last 
year  committed  a  substantial  part  of  its  gross  national  product  to  aiding  less 
fortunate  nations. 

Iran  is  also  playing  a  very  leading  role  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful effort  to  establish  a  more  effective  economic  relationship  between  the  oil 
producers,  the  industrialized  nations,  and  the  developing  nations. 

As  an  indication  of  Iran's  economic  importance  to  the  world  scene,  I  am 
impressed  that  civilian,  non-oil  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Iran  is 
expected  to  total  over  $20  billion  by  1980. 

The  present  period  will  be  seen  by  historians  as  a  very  major  milestone  in 
Iran's  ancient  and  very  glorious  history.  The  leader  whose  vision  and  dynamism 
has  brought  Iran  to  this  stage,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  is  clearly  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  generation,  of  his  country,  and  of  the  world. 

Just  as  Iran's  role  and  potential  goes  far  beyond  its  own  border,  so,  too,  His 
Imperial  Majesty  is  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen.  His  experience  of  over 
30  years  as  Iran's  leader  has  been  marked  by  dedication  to  progress  and  prosper- 
ity at  home  and  significant  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  cooperation 
abroad. 

We  deeply  value  our  friendship  and  our  ties  with  Iran,  and  we  will  remain 
strong  in  that  friendship  now  and  for  the  future.  In  an  interdependent  world, 
we  remain  deeply  grateful  for  the  constructive  friendship  of  Iran,  which  is  play- 
ing a  very  important  role  in  pursuit  of  a  more  peaceful,  stable,  and  very  prosper- 
ous world.  And  we,  for  our  part,  remain  constant  in  our  friendship  with  this 
great  country.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  insuring  that  our  ties  are  creatively  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  pressing  problems  and  changing  realities  of  the  present  world. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  let  me  add  that  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  felt  great 
pleasure  in  welcoming  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahbanou  of  Iran,  on  this 
visit.  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  dedication  to  progress  within  your  country  is 
widely  known,  as  is  your  warmth  and  your  beauty  and  your  graciousness.  Your 
presence  is  a  high  honor  for  us  on  this  occasion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  welcome  our  distinguished  guests,  Their  Imperial 
Majesties,  and  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  proposing  a  toast  to  Their  Imperial 
Majesties,  the  Shahanshah  and  Shabanou  of  Iran. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:17  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  Shah  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  distinguished  guests: 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  for  the  warm  welcome  that  you, 
Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Ford,  have  reserved  for  us 
today. 

I  wanted  to  come  to  this  country  that  I  knew 
before  to  meet  the  President  of  this  country  for 
whom  we  have  developed,  since  he  assumed  this 
high  office,  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  a  man  who  is 
not  shrinking  in  front  of  events.  And  may  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  great  leadership  and  the  right 
decisions  that  you  took  for  your  country  and,  may 
I  add,  for  all  the  peoples  who  want  to  live  in 
freedom. 

This  is  precisely  what  this  world  needs — courage, 
dignity,  and  love  of  the  other  human  being.  We  are 
proud  of  being  a  good  and,  I  believe,  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  this 
will  continue  because  this  friendship  is  based  on 
permanent  and  durable  reasons — these  reasons  being 
that  we  share  the  same  philosophy  of  life,  the  same 
ideals.  And  I  could  not  imagine  another  kind  of 
living  which  would  be  worth  living. 


Your  country  has  been  of  great  help  to  us  during 
our  time  of  needs.  This  is  something  that  we  do  not 
forget  as  what  Iran  can  do  in  this  changing  world 
and  this  world  of  interdependency.  In  addition  to 
our  continuous  friendship  with  you,  we  will  try  to 
be  of  any  utility  and  help  to  other  nations  which 
would  eventually  need  that  help. 

I  have  got  to  look  to  the  future  of  the  world — 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  the  situation — with  hope, 
because  without  it,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  work 
and  to  plan. 

In  that  future,  I  know  that  we  are  going  to  walk 
together,  work  together  to  uphold  the  ideals  in 
which  we  believe — for  a  world  which  will  be  rid 
of  its  present  difficulties,  a  world  which  will  not 
know  again  the  words  of  famine,  illiteracy,  sick- 
ness, and  disease. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President,  for  the  warm 
sentiments  of  friendship  that  you  have  shown 
towards  my  country  and  my  people.  I  only  can 
reciprocate  the  same  feelings  for  yourself  and  the 
great  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  doing  so, 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  distinguished  audience  to 
rise  for  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  Mrs.  Ford,  and  the 
people  of  America. 
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Than\  you  very  much,  Congressman  Ed  Derwinskj.  Mayor  Ralph  Per\,  Anna 
Chennault,  Jay  Niemczy\,  and  all  of  you  who  are  here  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Republican  Heritage  Group: 

It  is  so  nice  to  see  you,  and  I  am  very,  very  grateful  for  the  warm  reception. 
And  I  add  very,  very  quickly  my  deep  personal  appreciation  for  your  organiza- 
tion, your  personal  participation,  and  for  the  work  that  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  do  between  now  and  the  next  election  in  November  of  1976. 

Let  me  add  most  emphatically,  during  the  course  of  my  13  campaigns  run- 
ning for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  in 
Michigan,  I  was  beneficiary  of  the  loyal  support  and  the  dedicated  effort  of 
many,  many  heritage  groups. 

The  largest  numerically  and  percentagewise,  of  course,  had  a  background 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  believe  me,  they  were  tremendous,  they  were  won- 
derful in  the  help  that  they  gave  me  in  these  13  elections. 
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But  we  also,  in  that  area  of  Michigan,  had  the  benefit  of  many  other  ethnic 
groups,  some  that  had  been  there  many  years,  some  that  had  come  most  re- 
cently— and  I  only  pick  out  one  because  it  was  more  or  less  that  of  the  last 
vintage,  and  I  speak  here  of  the  Latvians. 

They  organized  quickly  after  coming  to  this  country.  They  established  a 
wonderful  area  facility.  Believe  me,  they  were  active  and  effective,  and  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  some  here  from  the  Latvian  group.  Will  you  raise  your  hands  ? 

But  I  only  use  them  as  an  illustration,  because  we  had  Lithuanians,  we  had 
Poles,  we  had  many  others,  and  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  what  is  true  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  in  America  the  blessing  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  have 
come  to  this  country  over  a  period  of  better  than  300  years. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors. 
The  strength  of  America's  character,  the  strength  of  America's  effectiveness 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  all  are  a  part,  regardless  of  our  ethnic  background, 
of  this  great  country — a  country  that  we  can  be  so  proud  of  and  especially 
proud  of  because  of  what  was  done  by  our  military  in  the  last  48  hours. 

I  am  certain  and  positive — without  looking  at  the  rosters — that  in  the  Air 
Force  that  covered  the  operations  by  the  Marines  and  by  the  Navy,  there  were 
those  who  had  many  ethnic  backgrounds.  I  am  sure  in  the  roughly  500  Marines 
that  either  landed  on  the  ship  or  landed  on  the  island  there  were  Marines  who 
had  many,  many  ethnic  backgrounds.  I  am  positive  that  on  the  ships  that  par- 
ticipated there  were  those  of  heritages  from  many  nations  of  the  world.  The 
fact  that  they  could  all  work  together  for  their  new  country  is,  I  think,  a  great 
tribute  to  them  and  to  their  dedication  to  America. 

We  were  all  welcomed— and  I  use  that  in  the  broadest  and  most  figurative 
way — when  we  or  our  parents  or  our  grandparents  came  to  this  great  country. 
And  I  am  very  proud  that  the  overwhelming  response  given — after  a  few  nit- 
picking criticisms  by  some — that  America  today  is  opening  up  its  heart,  their 
homes  to  those  that  fought  with  us  in  Indochina. 

Our  best  estimate  is,  out  of  the  120,000,  that  only  35,000  were  heads  of  families, 
65  percent  of  them  children,  good  people  that  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
us  as  a  country. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  in  the  last  week  or  so  to  talk  to  some  GI's,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  while  they  were  in  Vietnam,  they  had  the  help  and  assistance— 
and  their  lives  were  saved— by  a  few  South  Vietnamese. 

So,  we  are  not  only  a  society  that  welcomes  people  from  other  countries  with 
other  backgrounds  but  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  contributions  that  they 
have  made  to  our  country's  policies  and  our  country's  efforts. 
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The  group  here  today— you  have  made  a  choice.  You  believe  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Republican  Party.  You  are  dedicated  to  the  expansion  of  that  philosophy 
in  our  political  system,  or  by  the  methods  that  come  from  the  policies  of  freedom 
under  our  system. 

I  know  that  in  the  last  election,  under  the  leadership  of  my  very  good  friend, 
Eddie  Derwinski,  this  group  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  results.  It  is  my 
understanding,  statistically,  that  this  group,  operating  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  in  one  community  after  another,  increased  the  vote  for  our  cause  by 
better  than  12  to  15  percent. 

That  is  a  good  increase,  but  1976  requires  a  bigger  effort  and  more  success. 
And  so,  I  strongly  urge  that  as  a  part  of  this  get-together  for  the  rest  of  this  day 
and  tomorrow,  you  start  laying  the  plans  to  recruit  people,  to  better  organize, 
to  raise  money,  to  go  out  and  be  missionaries  in  selling  a  philosophy  that  is  good 
for  our  country,  for  all  our  people — young,  old,  those  yet  unborn. 

I  think  we  have  a  great,  great  opportunity  to  keep  the  policies  of  strength,  the 
policies  of  humanity,  the  policies  of  a  healthy  economy  moving  so  that  we  can 
have  a  better  America  and  help  to  build  a  better  world. 

So,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  I  had  hoped  that  at  the  conclusion  I 
could  join  you  in  the  State  Dining  Room  for  a  reception  and  some  refreshments, 
but  unfortunately  my  schedule  got  moved  around  a  little  bit. 

You  are  welcome  in  the  State  Dining  Room,  you  are  more  than  welcome  to 
the  refreshments,  and  let  me  say,  you  can  have  just  as  much  fun,  even  if  I  am  not 
there. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:11  p.m.  in  the  East  woman;    Julian    Niemczyk,    council    director;    and 

Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  remarks,  Ralph  Perk,  chairman  of  two  of  the  Heritage  Group's 

he  referred  to  Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  charter  clubs, 
council  chairman;  Anna  Chennault,  council  co-chair- 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  the  Shah  of  Iran  at  a  Dinner 
Honoring  the  President.     May  16,  1975 

Your  Imperial  Majesties,  Shahanshah  and  Shahbanou  of  Iran: 

Let  me  say  that  it  has  been  a  great  experience  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  you,  discussing  matters  of  great  importance  to  our  respective  countries  and 
to  the  many  problems  that  we  mutually  face,  and  others  face,  throughout  the 
world. 
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I  have  been  impressed,  Your  Majesty,  with  the  friendship  that  you  have  long 
shown  to  our  country.  And  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  long  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples  and  the  mutual  dedication  that  all  of  us  have  from  our 
respective  countries  to  a  betterment  for  your  country  and  for  ours  and  for  the 
world  at  large. 

Your  Excellencies,  and  others,  will  you  join  me,  please,  in  a  toast  to  the 
Shahanshah  and  Shahbanou  of  Iran. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   10:10  p.m.  at  the  Your  Excellence,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Iranian  Embassy  in  response  to  a  toast  proposed  by  Will  you  rise  for  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 

the  Shah.  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mrs. 

The  Shah  spoke  as  follows:  Ford. 
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Commencement  Address  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
May  18,  1975 

President  Meyerson,  distinguished  honoraries,  distinguished  guests,  members 
of  the  faculty,  parents,  friends,  and  graduating  seniors  of  the  class  of  1975,  and 
fellow  alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  for  me  to  be  here  on  this  wonder- 
ful occasion. 

Let  me  reiterate,  if  I  might,  and  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  honor  and 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  here  today  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  America's  great  educational  complexes  consisting  of  16 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  personal  enlightenment— 17  if  you  include 
Smokey  Joe's.  [Laughter] 

I  have  only  been  here  for  a  few  hours  today,  but  one  of  the  things  I  have  come 
to  recognize  and  to  admire  in  all  Penn  students  is  your  ability  to  keep  things  in 
perspective. 

The  way  I  see  it,  in  an  age  that  puts  such  a  premium  on  drive,  ambition,  com- 
petition, and  the  need  to  excel,  any  campus  that  has  a  sculpture  called  "We  Lost" 
can't  be  all  bad.  [Laughter] 

Really,  I  am  very  delighted  to  be  here  on  this  momentous  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  members  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
adjourned  their  sessions  and  marched  over  in  a  body  to  participate  in  the  gradu- 
ation ceremonies  of  your  great  institution.  I  congratulate  you  on  this  unique  bit 
of  history.  From  my  experience,  it  is  not  all  that  easy  to  get  a  Congress  to  march 
together  on  anything. 
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I  do  congratulate  today's  graduates.  But  if  my  congratulations  are  to  have 
any  real  meaning,  I  must  relate  the  past  to  the  present  and  our  national  goals 
to  your  individual  goals. 

It  is  a  very  special  privilege  to  address  a  university  whose  growth  has  always 
been  oriented  toward  the  future.  Your  medical  school,  your  school  of  business, 
and  other  departments  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  testify  to  a  timely 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  community  by  equipping  individuals  to  become 
problemsolvers. 

Your  illustrious  founder,  Benjamin  Franklin,  conceived  of  a  university  as  a 
center  where  an  individual  can  find  fulfillment  through  the  individual's  own 
efforts.  Franklin  did  not  see  schools  as  the  purveyors  of  all  of  the  answers.  He 
saw  them  constantly  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  community  rather  than 
conforming  scholars  to  the  rigid  classic  mold. 

Franklin's  own  life  was  a  continuous  self-educational  process.  Practical 
wisdom  was  his  aim.  We  find  nowhere  in  his  writings  the  false  concept  of 
"completion  of  education."  He  saw  no  limitations  to  what  an  individual  could 
learn. 

When  eight  bachelors  and  four  masters  received  their  degrees  here  200  years 
ago,  the  Continental  Congress  was  groping  its  way  to  a  fateful  decision  as  to 
the  direction  this  country  should  take  in  the  future.  But  there  was  also  much 
talk  of  the  past,  for  the  delegates  were  determined  not  to  repeat  its  mistakes.  ' 

One  of  the  young  commencement  speakers  in  1775  held  forth  on  "The  Fall 
of  the  Empires,"  which  he  attributed  to  excesses  of  luxury,  venality,  and  vice. 
He  was  not  far  wrong,  and  he  wound  up  by  looking  far  into  the  future  and 
expressing  the  hope — his  hope  for  America — that  amidst  the  wide  waste  of 
empires,  this  one  corner  of  the  globe  may  at  least  remain  the  last  asylum  of 
truth,  righteousness,  and  freedom. 

Freedom  was  on  everybody's  lips  that  day  in  May  1775,  just  as  it  is  in  May 
of  1975. 

The  news  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  though  nearly  a  month  had  passed, 
had  just  reached  Philadelphia  newspapers.  But  there  was  by  no  means  unanimity 
for  independence;  indeed,  I  suspect  if  there  had  been  a  public  opinion  poll  in 
those  days,  they  probably  would  have  showed  a  great  majority  of  Americans 
considered  themselves  loyal  Englishmen  and  wanted  no  war. 

As  we  read  the  records  of  1775,  we  find  a  spirited  debate.  It  was  actually  in 
progress  right  here  on  this  campus,  as  well  as  in  the  nearby  deliberations  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  between  the  proponents  of  individual  liberty  and 
independence  and  the  defenders  of  discipline  and  order. 
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In  the  long,  long  perspective  of  two  centuries,  it  is  clear  to  us  today  that  both 
sides  were  right.  The  American  Revolution  was  not  a  single  shot  fired  or  heard 
round  the  world.  It  was,  as  John  Adams  warned,  a  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody 
war  that  lasted  6l/2  years,  followed  by  another  period  of  political  experimenta- 
tion in  which  the  weak  and  the  divided  infant  nation  barely  survived. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  beginnings  of  our  Nation  is  that 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  stuck  to  it  until  it  was  finished.  Their  mutual  pledges 
of  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  were  more  than  empty 
words.  In  breaking  with  the  past,  they  did  not  neglect  to  build  a  better  system 
for  their  posterity. 

Today,  we  look  back  200  years,  not  merely  to  take  pride  in  our  history, 
although  we  do;  not  merely  to  mark  the  high  priority  which  Americans  have 
always  accorded  to  education  and  higher  learning,  although  we  do.  We  look 
back  during  this  Bicentennial  to  learn  some  practical  lessons  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  recently  gone  through  some  very  rough  times.  We  have 
experienced  military  and  diplomatic  setbacks,  but  Washington  and  Franklin 
survived  experiences  far,  far  worse.  Inflation,  high  prices,  unemployment,  re- 
cession— all  of  these  problems  were  more  pressing  in  1775  than  they  are  in 
1975,  that  is,  if  one  believes  the  rhetoric  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
lively  reports  of  the  colonial  press. 

But  these  are  not  the  real  lessons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  real  lesson 
of  our  Revolution  is  that  national  goals  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  combina- 
tion of  national  purpose  and  of  national  will. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  in  the  very  beginning  were  weak  militarily,  dependent 
economically,  and  divided  politically.  Gradually,  they  found  their  goals  and 
articulated  their  purpose — in  Tom  Jefferson's  words — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

But  the  national  will  that  saw  the  struggle  through  to  its  successful  conclusion 
was  better  expressed  by  the  patriot  farmer  who  said  as  he  picked  up  his  musket, 
"We'll  see  who's  going  to  own  this  farm."  I  believe  that  spirit  is  very  much  alive 
in  America  today. 

I  am  immensely  proud  of  the  marines,  the  airmen,  and  the  seamen  who  rescued 
their  captured  countrymen.  Their  skill  and  courage,  their  dedication  and  sacrifice 
makes  us  all  humbly  grateful  and  very  glad  that  a  greater  danger  was  averted. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  jubilant  cheers  that  greeted  the  pealing  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  were  followed  by  the  trial  and  the  testing  of  Valley  Forge. 
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National  will  comes  from  a  consensus  of  national  purpose,  from  the  collec- 
tive agreement  among  thinking  citizens  as  to  the  goals  they  seek  as  a  nation. 

A  free  people  will  never  find  unanimity,  but  a  people  must  be  united  in  the 
pursuit  of  certain  common  goals  in  order  to  remain  free. 

The  goals  that  were  proclaimed  here  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
war  and  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  a  new  kind  of  self-government  society, 
are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1787:  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to 
posterity. 

We  need  add  to  these  original  goals  only  the  implicit  one  of  striving  to  preserve 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony  among  all  nations  and  all  peoples. 
We  do  not  need  nobler  or  newer  goals.  We  do  need  a  renewed  sense  of  national 
purpose  and  a  strengthening  of  our  national  will  to  pursue  these  goals. 

In  a  sense,  our  American  Revolution  was  never  ended.  We  are  unique  people 
in  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  eminently  practical  and  incurably  idealistic. 
Americans  are  always  more  interested  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  expect 
and  we  demand  that  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today. 

While  I  have  spoken  of  national  goals,  I  know  that  each  of  you — and  rightly 
so— have  individual  goals,  and  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  is  clouded  by  the 
immediate  problem  of  furthering  those  goals  by  finding  meaningful  employ- 
ment. 

Almost  a  million  young  Americans  graduating  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning  this  year  are  faced,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  with  economic  diffi- 
culties greater  than  any  since  the  period  of  my  own  commencement  with  the 
class  of  1935. 

As  President,  my  first  objective  has  been  to  overcome  current  economic  prob- 
lems. Our  national  goal  is  jobs  for  all  who  want  to  work  and  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all  to  want  to  achieve. 

Government — your  government,  mine — must  follow  policies  that  enable  and 
encourage  the  private  economic  system  to  create  more  meaningful  jobs  in  the 
real  world.  Greater  productivity  is  the  only  sure  way  to  greater  prosperity  and  a 
better  life  for  everybody. 

Yes,  we  are  coming  out  of  this  recession.  We  are  on  our  way  back.  And  we  are 
on  the  right  track.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  simply  getting  back  to  where 
we  were,  and  we  will  not. 

We  must  redefine,  as  I  see  it,  our  national  purposes  and  pursue  them  with  a 
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renewal  of  national  will.  On  our  200th  birthday,  shall  we  occupy  ourselves  ques- 
tioning our  limitations  or  exploring  our  possibilities  ? 

Shall  we  conclude  from  two  centuries  of  American  experience  that  we  can  do 
[no]  more,  or  that  we  can  do  much,  much,  much  more  ?  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  We  will  do  the  latter.  The  United  States  of  America  that  evolved 
from  the  uneasy  disputations  and  heated  debates  here  in  Philadelphia  has  now 
before  it  a  chance  to  write  a  new  declaration  of  interdependence,  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  peoples. 

We  must  infuse  our  institutions  with  a  new  realism  built  on  the  old  idealism — 
and  we  will. 

We  must  develop  a  vast  new  energy  industry  that  will  spur  employment  and 
ensure  economic  security — and  we  will. 

We  must  expand  the  control  of  each  individual  over  his  or  her  own  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — and  we  will. 

We  must  increase  the  participation  and  influence  of  every  citizen  in  the  proc- 
esses of  self-government  and  the  shaping  of  national  consensus — and  we  will. 

We  must  lead  humanity's  everlasting  effort  to  live  harmoniously  with  nature, 
employing  the  technology  to  the  enrichment  of  spirit  as  well  as  body — and  we 
will. 

We  must  sustain  and  strengthen  our  alliances  and  partnerships  with  other 
freedom-loving  nations  as  we  seek  cooperation  and  rational  relations  with  all 
peoples — and  we  will. 

We  must  maintain  our  vigilance  and  our  defenses  as  a  symbol  of  our  un- 
diminished devotion  to  peace  and  a  lawful  world — and  we  will. 

Finally,  perhaps  more  importantly,  we  must  declare  again  the  brotherly  love 
in  which  this  great  Commonwealth  was  founded.  We  must  learn  to  trust  one 
another  and  to  help  one  another.  We  must  pledge  anew  to  one  another  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  own  sacred  honor — and  we  will. 

Benjamin  Franklin  told  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  those  early  years 
that  "much  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  any  government,  in  procuring  and 
securing  happiness  to  the  people,  depends  on  opinion — on  the  general  opinion 
of  the  goodness  of  that  government  as  well  as  [of]  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  its  governors." 

As  President,  I  value  your  good  opinion  and  hope  always  to  deserve  it.  And 
I  ask  the  graduated  of  1975  to  work  with  me  on  America's  new  agenda,  just  as  the 
class  of  1775  joined  in  proclaiming  a  new  era  of  liberty  and  hope.  They  did  well 
by  us.  We  must  do  even  better  by  Americans  yet  unborn. 

Thank  you. 
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[The  President  spo\e  at  3:40  p.m.  in  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center  Auditorium.  Follow- 
ing his  address,  he  proceeded  to  the  Exhibition  Hall  at  the  Civic  Center  to  spea\  to  an 
overflow  crowd  at  4:15  p.m.  as  follows:] 

President  Meyerson,  distinguished  parents,  friends — well,  just  nice  people: 

It  is  great  to  be  here.  I  was  thrilled  by  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
wonderful  occasion  to  honor  the  graduates  who  have  earned  their  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  was  saying  to  the  president,  it  just  makes  one  feel  good  to  come  to  a  great 
university  campus  and  to  see  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  will  that  is  so  healthy 
and  fine  for  America  as  we  face  some  of  the  problems  between  now  and  our 
next  100  years. 

But  the  thing  that  is  wonderful,  as  I  look  at  it— we  have  some  difficulties, 
but  the  spirit  of  America  is  strong  and  healthy,  it  is  visionary,  it  is  generous,  it 
is  human,  and  this  is  the  way  it  was  200  years  ago  and  for  our  country's  life 
for  200  years. 

So,  what  they  gave  us  we  can  build  on,  and  that  should  be  our  mission  for 
those  yet  unborn. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  Prior  to  his  address,  the  President  received  Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  attended  a  lunch  - 

an   honorary   doctor   of   laws   degree   from   Martin  eon  for  faculty  members  and  honorary  degree  recipi- 

Meyerson,   president  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  ents  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
vania. 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  in  Philadelphia  Honoring  Senator 

Hugh  Scott.     May  18,  1975 

Mr.  Segal,  Senator  Scott,  and  lovely  wife  Marian,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  am  really  honored  and  privileged  to  be  here  with  the  American  Friends 
of  Lubavitch.  Shalom. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  to 
join  with  all  of  you  in  honoring  my  very,  very  good  friend,  Hugh  Scott,  a 
colleague  of  mine  in  the  Congress  for  many,  many  years. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  many,  many  instances  where  Hugh  has  given 
me  good  counsel  and  fine  support,  and  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  ever  ade- 
quately repay  him  for  his  friendship.  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hugh 
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is  one  of  the  first  people  I  turn  to  when  I  have  tzores  (troubles).  And  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  have  I  had  tzores.  [Laughter] 

Today,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  to  add  my  voice  to  yours 
as  we  say  to  Hugh  Scott  on  this  very,  very  special  occasion,  mazel  tov  (good 
luck). 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  we  are  blessed  in  countless  ways  in  this  great 
country,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  quality  and  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  give  life  to  America.  The  leadership  of  a  great  people  in  a  democ- 
racy makes  special  demands  on  a  public  official.  He  must  have  the  desire  to 
know  what  is  on  the  people's  minds,  the  wisdom  to  know  what  is  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  courage  to  know  what  to  do  is  right. 

All  of  these  qualities  are  possessed  in  abundance  by  the  man  you  honor  today. 
I  have  known  Hugh  Scott  for  27  years.  I  have  valued,  as  I  said  earlier,  his  per- 
sonal friendship.  And  I  have  admired  his  complete  and  total  integrity.  There 
are  very,  very  few  public  officials  who  have  so  successfully  combined  the  serious 
duties  of  statesmanship  with  the  good  humor  and  the  good  grace  which  are 
Hugh  Scott's  trademarks. 

You  honor  Hugh  today  for  his  staunch  and  steadfast  support  he  has  given 
to  the  State  of  Israel  since  its  creation  27  years  ago.  It's  an  honor  he  richly  de- 
serves, and  I  know  that  he  cherishes  it.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  continues  to  honor 
him  as  a  man  of  conviction  with  a  talent  for  compromise;  a  man  of  experience 
who  looks  into  the  future;  a  man  of  integrity  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye; 
a  man  of  intellect  who  can  do  battle  with  the  best  of  them  in  the  toughest 
struggle  in  the  Congress  or  in  any  other  political  arena. 

This  is  the  total  man  that  I  know  as  Hugh  Scott,  a  man  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  dearly  loves — the  man  today  that  you  honor  and  pay 
tribute  to.  The  library  center  in  Israel  which  you  are  dedicating  to  his  name,  and 
that  of  his  lovely  wife  Marian,  is  a  fitting  honor,  signifying  as  it  does  the  wealth 
of  knowledge  which  man  has  gathered  through  the  ages  and  the  use  of  that 
knowledge  in  constructive  and  purposeful  purposes. 

Nothing  could  characterize  better  Hugh's  own  life,  nor  reflect  more  accurately 
the  philosophy  of  your  movement.  You  are  committed  to  preserving  the  deep 
and  very  abiding  faith  of  the  Jewish  tradition  for  young  and  succeeding  gener- 
ations. Your  devotion  has  won  the  respect  and  the  admiration  and,  I  might  say, 
the  appreciation  of  thousands  in  this  country  and  around  the  world.  One  reason 
is  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  Schneerson,  who  is  observing  his  25th  anniversary  this 
year  as  the  head  of  this  movement. 

My  wish  for  you  tonight  was  best  said  by  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
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White  House,  and  I  quote:  "May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  who 
dwell  in  this  land  continue  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  [the]  other 
inhabitants." 

And  the  quotation  goes  on  as  follows:  "May  the  father  of  all  mercies  scatter 
light,  not  darkness  in  our  paths,  and  make  us  all  in  our  several  vocations  useful 
here,  and  in  his  own  due  time  and  way,  everlastingly  happy." 

The  President  who  wrote  those  words  was  George  Washington.  The  year 
was  1790.  The  spirit  of  what  he  said  is  as  alive  today  as  it  was  then. 

My  congratulations  to  Hugh  Scott,  to  Marian,  and  my  thanks  to  all  of  you 
for  letting  me  join  with  you  in  paying  this  tribute  to  them. 

May  God  bless  you  all. 

note:   The   President   spoke   at   5:11    p.m.   in   the  In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Rabbi 

Commonwealth    Ballroom    at   the    Marriott   Motor  Menachen  Schneerson,  leader  of  the  movement  in 

Hotel   at   a   reception   sponsored   by  the  American  the  United  States,  and  Bernard  G.  Segal,  former 

Friends  of  Lubavitch.  The  library  named  in  honor  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
of   Senator    and    Mrs.    Scott   was   located    in   Kfar 
Chabad,  Israel. 
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Remarks  by  Telephone  to  a  Dinner  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  Honoring  Former  Senators  George  Aiken  and 
Norris  Cotton.     May  18,  1975 

I  WANTED  to  call  and  to  express  my  great  appreciation  for  the  small  business 
people  throughout  the  northeastern  area — Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts— for  their  superb  effort  in  membership,  as  well  as  philosophically,  for 
the  things  that  I  think  are  pretty  fundamental  in  our  American  society. 

I  am  delighted,  David  [Brinkley],  that  you  are  participating  in  this  with 
your  great  knowledge  and  expertise,  information  concerning  what  goes  on 
here  in  Washington. 

Of  course,  Norris  Cotton  and  Senator  Aiken  are  two  of  my  very  favorite 
people.  They  served  with  me  for  all  of  the  time,  really,  that  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  of  their  total  dedication  when 
they  were  in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  for  what  was  good  in  making 
small  business  as  a  force  and  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

I've  had  an  opportunity  to  look,  of  course,  at  the  total  economy.  And  we  hear, 
ordinarily,  about  what  big  corporations  do  here  or  there.  But  it's  my  judgment 
that  the  strength  of  America  really  comes  from  the  small  business  people  who 
provide  services,  provide  production,  provide  research  and  development. 
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That's  what  makes  America  strong.  And  I  congratulate  the  1,200  small 
businessmen  in  the  northeastern  area  of  our  country  for  their  substantial  con- 
tribution, substantively,  but  more  importantly  in  a  philosophical  way,  in  mak- 
ing America  the  kind  of  a  country  that  we  have  today. 

If  I  might  just  add  a  point  at  this  situation,  America  has  had  the  problem 
of  being  tested  at  home  and  challenged  abroad.  The  strength  of  America  is  its 
vision,  its  dedication,  and  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  individuals  in  small  groups, 
in  what  is  necessary  and  essential  to  make  America  the  kind  of  country  that  we 
all  believe  in. 

I  respect,  of  course,  the  manufacturing  and  production  geniuses  of  our 
country.  They're  wonderful.  But  the  chips  that  I  think  are  important  ought  to 
be  put  on  the  guy  or  the  gal — I  guess  we  have  to  do  that  now,  don't  we — 
[laughter] — who,  through  their  little  store,  their  little  factory,  their  little  service 
organization,  produce  for  what  people  want,  what  people  can  get  from  our 
kind  of  society. 

David,  I  just  think  you're  wonderful  to  be  up  here  with  all  of  these  fine  people 
from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  And  give  them  the  good 
old  pitch  for  a  better  America,  a  country  that  went  through  not  only  the  crisis 
of  the  last  week,  the  crisis  of  the  last  month — but  we  took  some  lickings  but  we 
came  back  strong,  because  the  character  of  America  is  the  foundation  of  our 
success. 

God  bless  every  one  of  you.  May  I  add  this  one  thing:  Senator  Aiken  and 
Senator  Cotton  epitomize  the  strength  that  I've  been  talking  about,  and  I  thank 
both  of  them  for  their  great  contribution  to  a  wonderful  country  that  can  go 
from  adversity  to  success,  because  213  million  Americans  believe  in  this  country 
and  believe  in  a  better  world  for  everybody. 

David,  thank  you  very  much. 

Norris,  how  are  you  ? 

Senator  Cotton.  Fine,  Mr.  President.  It  is  nice  to  hear  your  voice.  You  are 
most  kind  to  speak  so  well  of  Senator  Aiken,  who  deserves  it,  and  Norris  Cotton, 
who  deserves  part  of  it.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  I  know  you  both,  and  what  I  said  about  both  of  you  I 
believe.  And  don't  give  me  any  hard  time,  Norris. 

Senator  Cotton.  No,  no,  I  won't,  I  won't,  indeed. 

The  President.  Do  you  have  any  little  stories  that  you  know  about  me  ? 

Senator  Cotton.  No,  I  couldn't  tell  the  stories  tonight  because — I  have  five 
of  them,  and  I  was  only  allowed  to  tell  one  because  you  were  going  to  call  up 
here.  [Laughter] 
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But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  are  in.  David  Brinkley 
was  asked  to  predict  and  he  predicted  your  reelection,  didn't  he?  He  pulled 
out  a  couple  of  other  boners,  too.  [Laughter]  But  that  was  real  endorsement. 

And  seriously,  I  think  that  I  would  gamble  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  here 
tonight  are  pretty  proud  of  you  for  what  you  have  just  done  in  the  last  week.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that.  You  heard  the  applause,  and  that's  better  than  my  voice.  I'll 
give  up  the  phone  now. 

The  President.  Norris,  let  me  just  say  this:  The  execution  of  the  order,  or 
orders — that  was  easy,  because  I  knew  that  we  had  great  marines,  great  airmen, 
great  seamen,  great  soldiers  who  would  carry  out  those  orders  and  do  what 
was  right  for  America  and  do  it  successfully. 

We  have  to  support  them.  They  are  fine  young  people,  well-led,  well- 
equipped,  and  they  proved  what  we  have  all  said — that  we  are  strong,  we  are 
tolerant,  we  are  cautious  but  firm.  This  is  what  America  has  to  be  as  we  move 
into  the  days  ahead.  We  should  thank  them.  That  is  the  important  thing. 

David,  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  up  there.  They  are  great  people,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  just  saying  a  word  or  two. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Some  of  those  in  the  room 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  March. 

The  President.  I'll  be  up  there.  Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   8:30  p.m.  by  tele-  ness  Group  and  the  Small  Business  Service  Bureau, 

phone  from  the  White  House.  The  dinner,  held  at  David  Brinkley  of  NBC  News  was  master  of  cere- 

the   Sheraton-Wayfarer  Hotel   in  Manchester,  New  monies. 
Hampshire,  was  sponsored  by  the  Northeast  Busi- 
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Remarks  Upon  Establishing  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Refugees.     May  19,  1975 

Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  members  of 
the  Federal  Establishment,  members  who  are  here  just  to  participate: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to  the  White 
House  on  this  occasion.  I  definitely  am  grateful  for  your  coming  to  Washington 
on  this  occasion  on  such  short  notice,  but  time  is  of  the  essence. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  now  sign  the  Executive  order  and  make  a  few 
comments  at  a  later  point. 
[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  Executive  Order  11860  and  then  resumed  speaking.] 

We  have  a  big  job  to  do,  and  we  have  asked  some  outstanding  people  from  all 
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segments  of  our  society  to  participate.  I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to  have  John 
Eisenhower  act  as  Chairman.  His  experience  in  Government,  his  leadership  will 
be  invaluable  as  we  try  to  meet  this  critical  problem  as  quickly  and  as  success- 
fully as  possible. 

We  got  a  great  deal  of  support  from  many  segments  of  our  society.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  when  we  received  a  telegram  from  George  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  I'm  sorry  George  couldn't  be  here,  but  he  is  well  represented. 

We  received  a  number  of  other  communications  from  individuals  and 
groups— business,  agriculture,  professions,  labor,  of  course,  many  church  or- 
ganizations, government,  State  as  well  as  municipal.  The  response  has  really 
been  most  heartv/arming  and  very  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  felt  that 
our  country  had  an  opportunity  to  again  reassert  the  open  door  policy  that  we 
have  had  for  so  long  on  behalf  of  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  this  great  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  look  back  over  our  Nation's  history,  most,  if  not 
all  of  us,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  opportunities  that  come  from  a  country 
that  has  an  open  door. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  us  are  immigrants.  And  the  strength  of  America 
over  the  years  has  been  our  diversity,  diversity  of  all  kinds  of  variations — 
religion,  ethnic,  and  otherwise. 

I  recall  very  vividly  a  statement  that  seems  apropos  at  this  time,  that  the 
beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors.  The  strength  of  America  is  its  diversity. 

The  people  that  we  are  welcoming  today — the  individuals  who  are  on  Guam 
or  in  Camp  Pendleton  or  Eglin  Air  Force  Base — are  individuals  who  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  our  society  in  the  future.  They  are  people  of  talent,  they 
are  industrious,  they  are  individuals  who  want  freedom,  and  I  believe  they  will 
make  a  contribution  now  and  in  the  future  to  a  better  America. 

We  do  have  some  difficulties  in  trying  to  assimilate  as  quickly  as  possible 
some  100,000-plus.  But  the  Congress  has  responded,  organizations  are  participat- 
ing, administrative  people  are  working  literally  night  and  day.  And  the  net 
result  is  we  are  making  headway  and  progress. 

I  don't  mean  to  discount  the  problems,  but  all  of  you  and  those  that  you 
represent  can  help  tremendously  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  give  maximum  attention,  we  will  make  every 
conceivable  effort  to  see  to  it  that  your  job  is  made  easier  so  that  our  new 
friends  can  start  a  new  life  in  this  great  country. 

We  are  a  big  country.  Some  35,000  heads  of  family  are  joining  us.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  those  who  are  coming  are  children.  They  deserve  a  better  chance. 
They  deserve  the  warmth  and  the  friendship  which  is  typical  of  America. 
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I  just  thank  all  of  you  for  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  will  do  in 
making  this  job  easier  and  better  for  people  that  we  want  as  good  Americans. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   12:07  p.m.  in  the  of  the  Committee.  The  announcement  is  printed  in 

East  Room  at  the  White  House.  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released  an  (vol.  11,  p.  533). 
announcement  of  the  appointment  of  17  members 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Reform 
of  Railroad  Regulations.     May  19,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  sending  to  the  Congress  the  Railroad  Revitalization  Act.  This 
legislation  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  study  and  consultation  with  industry 
and  Congressional  authorities.  It  builds  on  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
which  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Decem- 
ber. In  view  of  the  prior  work  in  the  93rd  Congress  and  the  serious  needs  of  the 
Nation's  railroads,  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  can  and  will  act  quickly. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  threefold:  (1)  To  improve  the  regulations 
under  which  the  railroads  operate  and  promote  economic  efficiency  and  com- 
petition, (2)  to  provide  necessary  financial  assistance  to  improve  and  modernize 
rail  facilities,  and  (3)  to  encourage  rational  restructuring  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads and  improve  their  long-term  viability.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
legislation  proposes  specific  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
permit  increased  pricing  flexibility,  to  expedite  ratemaking  procedures,  to  out- 
law anticompetitive  rate  bureau  practices  and  to  improve  and  expedite  merger 
and  other  restructuring  actions.  In  addition,  the  bill  will  make  available  $2 
billion  in  loan  guarantees. 

Submission  of  this  bill  is  part  of  my  Administration's  overall  program  to 
revitalize  our  entire  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  the  first  of  several  legislative 
proposals  seeking  fundamental  reform  of  the  regulatory  practices  which  govern 
the  economics  of  the  transportation  industry.  Such  regulation,  established  long 
ago,  in  many  instances  no  longer  serves  to  meet  America's  transportation  or 
economic  needs.  Consumers  too  often  bear  the  costs  of  inefficient  regulation 
in  the  form  of  either  inadequate  service  or  excessive  cost.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  this  railroad  bill,  I  will  soon  submit  proposed  legislative  reforms  for  both 
trucking  and  airline  regulation.  Taken  together,  these  proposals,  when  enacted, 
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could  save  consumers  billions  of  dollars  annually  and  conserve  substantial 
amounts  of  scarce  energy  resources. 

While  I  recognize  the  state  of  our  entire  transportation  system  needs  treat- 
ment, I  am  well  aware  that  the  Nation's  railroads  are  in  a  crisis.  Large  parts 
of  the  rail  system  are  in  a  state  of  physical  deterioration.  Some  railroads  are  in 
bankruptcy  and  others  are  on  the  brink  of  financial  collapse.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  railroad  reform  proposals  first,  and  I  urge  action 
without  delay. 

The  rail  problem  has  been  neglected  too  long  and  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  industry  is  indicative  of  this  neglect.  We  must  begin  at  once  a  major  and 
massive  initiative  to  restore  the  vitality  of  this  essential  industry.  I  have  estab- 
lished for  this  Administration  a  goal  that  calls  for  the  complete  revitalization 
of  the  Nation's  railroad  system  so  it  can  serve  the  needs  of  modern  America. 
We  are  moving  forward  with  a  program  to  assure  a  healthy,  progressive  rail 
system.  The  Railroad  Revitalization  Act  is  a  critical  part  of  this  program.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  lead  this  effort  and  to  make  its 
achievement  one  of  his  prime  concerns. 

A  major  problem  faced  by  the  railroad  industry  is  outdated  and  excessive 
Federal  regulation.  Much  regulation,  originally  imposed  to  prevent  monopoly 
abuses  and  promote  development  in  the  western  States,  has  long  since  outlived 
its  original  purposes.  Indeed,  Federal  regulation  has  grown  so  cumbersome  that 
it  retards  technical  innovation,  economic  growth,  and  improved  consumer  serv- 
ices. The  legislation  I  propose  will  improve  significantly  the  regulatory  climate 
in  which  all  railroads  operate.  Removal  of  unnecessary  and  excessive  regulatory 
constraints  will  enable  this  low-cost,  energy-efficient  form  of  transportation  to 
operate  more  effectively,  to  provide  better  service,  and  to  more  fully  realize  its 
great  potential.  The  increased  efficiencies  resulting  from  these  reforms  will  pro- 
duce energy  savings  on  the  order  of  70,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  regulatory  environment  in  which  the  Nation's 
rail  system  functions,  this  legislation  will  make  available  to  the  rail  industry 
financial  assistance  which  it  must  have  to  accomplish  necessary  modernization 
of  outdated  plant  and  equipment.  This  assistance  will  be  in  the  form  of  $2 
billion  in  long-term  loan  guarantees  so  that  the  Nation's  railroads  can  repair 
deteriorating  roadways  and  obtain  badly  needed  modern  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities at  reasonable  costs.  In  addition,  discriminatory  State  taxation  of  the  rail 
industry  will  be  outlawed. 

The  legislation  will  also  provide  special  procedures  to  hasten  major  restruc- 
turing of  the  rail  industry  by  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  a 
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condition  for  granting  financial  assistance,  to  require  applicants  to  undertake 
fundamental  restructuring  actions.  These  actions  will  be  governed  by  expedited 
merger  procedures  under  which  the  Secretary  and  the  ICC  can  facilitate  the 
desired  restructuring.  I  have  directed  Secretary  Coleman  to  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  so  that  this  important  and  vital  legislation 
can  become  law  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  rail  system's  role  in  our  Nation's  economy,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  give  this  measure  immediate  consideration.  The  importance  of  regulatory 
reform  to  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation  system  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
While  special  interests  may  resist  these  necessary  changes,  I  am  confident  that 
the  benefits  to  the  American  people  will  be  so  great  and  so  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  19, 1975. 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  Participants  in  the  White  House 
Fellowship  Program.     May  19,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  participate  in  the  ceremony. 

Before  making  a  comment  or  two  about  the  newly  selected,  let  me  thank 
and  congratulate  those  who  have  been  in  the  program  for  this  past  year.  They 
haven't  quite  finished,  but  they  are  in  about  a  month  or  two,  I  guess,  to 
finish  or  conclude  their  contribution  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  many 
responsibilities  that  they  have  had  in  the  various  departments  including,  of 
course,  the  White  House. 

But  to  the  individuals  who  have  just  been  selected,  may  I  add,  we  are  very 
proud  of  you.  You  went  through  a  very  rigorous  screening  process.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  have  been  some  2,307  applicants.  To  have  it  winnowed  down 
to  this  selected  group  of  14  indicates  that  we  have  an  outstanding  group  of 
quality  individuals  coming  from  a  wide  variety  of  activities  in  nongovernmental 
life  and,  of  course,  some  from  the  Government,  the  military.  But  as  they  start 
their  labor  sometime  in  September,  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  contributions 
that  they  can  make  to  the  Government — some  in  the  White  House,  some  in 
various  departments. 
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We  can  learn  from  them,  and  I  hope  in  the  process  we  can  reciprocate  and 
help  them.  In  the  year  that  they  are  here,  I  trust  that  they  will  learn  a  little 
bit  more  about  how  the  Government  works — more  good  than  bad,  I  trust — 
and  I  know  when  they  go  back  to  their  respective  occupations  and  responsi- 
bilities, they  can  interpret  what  Government  does  or  seeks  to  do  in  a  better 
way  for  the  some  213  million  Americans  who  are  a  part  of  our  society. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  over  the  years  to  know  a  number  of  individuals 
who  have  been  White  House  Fellows.  We  have  two  on  my  staff  right  now,  Jim 
Connor  and  Warren  Rustand,  and  we  have  also  one  of  the  1974-75  White 
House  Fellows  in  Roger  Porter,  who  is  a  very  great  asset  to  our  economic 
council. 

I  could  only  indicate  my  personal  belief  that  the  ones  who  have  performed 
have  done  extremely  well,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  ones  who  have 
been  selected  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  future. 

So,  I  not  only  congratulate  those  that  have  been  selected  but  I  express,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  appreciation  to  the  individuals  on  your  Commission  who  have 
gone  through  2,307  applications,  which  is  not  an  easy  job,  and  to  select  the  14 
finalists. 

I  thank  you  and  your  associates.  Good  luck  to  all. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:08  p.m.  in  the  Rose  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released  an 

Garden   at   the  White   House.  In   his  remarks,   he  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the  14  Fellows 

referred  to  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Chairman  of  the  for   the    1975-76   program.   The   announcement   is 

President's   Commission   on   White   House   Fellow-  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

ships.  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  534). 
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Veto  of  a  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Bill. 
May  20,  1975 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning  without  my  approval,  H.R.  25,  the  proposed  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975.  I  am  unable  to  sign  this  bill 
because: 

1.  As  many  as  36,000  people  would  lose  jobs  when  unemployment  already  is 
too  high. 

2.  Consumers  would  pay  higher  costs — particularly  for  electric  bills — when 
consumer  costs  are  already  too  high. 
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3.  The  Nation  would  be  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil — when  we  are  already 
overly  dependent  and  dangerously  vulnerable. 

4.  Coal  production  would  be  unnecessarily  reduced — when  this  vital  domestic 
energy  resource  is  needed  more  than  ever. 

America  is  approaching  a  more  serious  domestic  energy  shortage,  and  we  are 
not  facing  up  to  it. 

We  can  develop  our  energy  sources  while  protecting  our  environment.  But 
this  bill  does  not  do  that.  I  have  supported  responsible  action  to  control  surface 
mining  and  to  reclaim  damaged  land.  I  continue  to  support  actions  which  strike 
a  proper  balance  between  our  energy  and  economic  goals  and  important  en- 
vironmental objectives. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  25  does  not  strike  such  a  balance. 

Since  I  submitted  my  comprehensive  national  energy  program  earlier  this 
year — a  program  which  included  a  tough  but  balanced  surface  mining  bill — 
our  energy  situation  has  continued  to  deteriorate.  With  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction continuing  to  drop,  we  are  today  more  vulnerable  to  the  disruption 
of  oil  supplies  than  we  were  during  the  Mid-East  oil  embargo.  We  will  be 
even  more  vulnerable  as  our  economy  recovers  and  energy  consumption  in- 
creases. This  vulnerability  places  us  in  an  untenable  situation  and  could  result 
in  new  and  serious  economic  problems. 

Coupled  with  this  steadily  deteriorating  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  yet  to  act  on  a  comprehensive  energy  program  capable  of  achieving  goals 
on  which  we  all  agree.  Several  Congressional  committees  have  worked  hard 
to  develop  solutions.  Unfortunately,  their  proposals  are  inadequate  to  achieve 
the  energy  objectives  I  have  set. 

As  the  one  abundant  energy  source  over  which  the  United  States  has  total 
control,  coal  is  critical  to  the  achievement  of  American  energy  independence. 
In  the  face  of  our  deteriorating  energy  situation,  we  must  not  arbitrarily  place 
restrictions  on  the  development  of  this  energy  resource. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  reject  this  legislation. 
My  Administration  has  worked  hard  with  the  Congress  to  try  to  develop  an 
acceptable  surface  mining  bill  and  other  energy  programs  which  could,  when 
taken  together,  enable  us  to  reduce  energy  imports  and  meet  environmental 
objectives.  While  the  Congress  accepted  in  H.R.  25  some  of  my  proposals,  it 
rejected  others  necessary  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact  on  coal  production  and 
to  clarify  various  provisions  of  the  legislation  to  make  it  precise  and  more 
workable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  now 
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advise  me  that,  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  a  production  loss  of  40  to  162 
million  tons  would  result  in  1977.  This  would  mean  that  six  to  twenty-four 
percent  of  expected  1977  coal  production  would  be  lost.  Actually,  production 
losses  resulting  from  H.R.  25  could  run  considerably  higher  because  of  am- 
biguities in  the  bill  and  uncertainties  over  many  of  its  provisions. 

The  bill  I  sent  to  the  Congress  in  February  would  have  also  entailed  produc- 
tion losses  estimated  between  33  and  80  million  tons.  Even  though  these  losses 
would  have  been  substantial,  we  could  have  accepted  them  if  Congress  had 
enacted  the  comprehensive  energy  program  I  proposed.  But,  now  the  potential 
losses  of  H.R.  25  are  intolerable. 

The  reduction  in  coal  production  would  mean  that  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  to  import  more  foreign  oil.  To  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem,  it  is  estimated  that  we  would  be  forced  to  import  an  additional  215 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $2.3  billion  for  every  50  million  tons 
of  coal  not  mined.  At  a  time  when  our  dependence  on  Mid-East  oil  is  expected 
to  double  in  just  2l/2  years,  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  further  increase  this 
dependency  by  signing  into  law  H.R.  25.  This  kind  of  setback  in  coal  produc- 
tion would  cause  our  dependence  on  Mid-East  oil  to  triple  by  1977. 

Additional  reasons  for  withholding  approval  of  H.R.  25  are  its  legislative 
shortcomings.  These  include: 

— Ambiguous,  vague  and  complex  provisions — as  the  record  of  Congressional 
debate  indicates.  The  bill  would  lead  to  years  of  regulatory  delays,  litigation 
and  uncertainty  against  the  best  interests  of  achieving  either  our  environ- 
mental or  energy  objectives. 

— Cumbersome  and  unwieldy  Federal-State  regulatory  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions. H.R.  25  would  inject  the  Federal  Government  immediately  into  a 
field  which  is  already  regulated  by  most  states.  Since  1971,  21  states  which 
produce  over  90  percent  of  the  nation's  surface  mined  coal  have  either 
enacted  new  environmental  legislation  governing  surface  mining  or  have 
strengthened  laws  already  on  the  books. 

— H.R.  25's  tax  provisions  which  would  be  excessive  and  unnecessarily  in- 
crease the  price  of  coal. 

— Its  provisions  which  enable  State  governments  to  ban  surface  mining  of 
coal  on  Federal  lands — thus  preventing  a  national  resource  from  being  used 
in  the  national  interest. 

— Its  provisions  permitting  the  Federal  government  to  pay  private  landowners 
80  percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  reclaiming  previously-mined  land,  leaving 
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title  to  the  land  in  private  hands,  could  provide  windfall  profits  at  the 
expense  of  coal  consumers. 

In  short,  I  favor  action  to  protect  the  environment,  to  prevent  abuses  that  have 
accompanied  surface  mining  of  coal,  and  to  reclaim  land  disturbed  by  surface 
mining.  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  those  goals  without  imposing  unreason- 
able restraints  on  our  ability  to  achieve  energy  independence,  without  adding 
unnecessary  costs,  without  creating  more  unemployment  and  without  preclud- 
ing the  use  of  vital  domestic  energy  resources. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  20,  1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  sustained  the  President's  veto  on  June  10,  1975. 
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Remarks  at  the  Freedom  Day  Celebration  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.     May  20, 1975 

Congressman  Jim  Martin,  Governor  Holshouser,  Senator  Helms,  Senator  Mor- 
gan, Mrs.  Hair,  Mayor  Bel\,  Chairman  Whitney,  Reverend  Billy  Graham, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  tremendous  privilege  and  a  very  high  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  in  this  great  city,  county,  and  this  wonderful  State,  and  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  this  warm  welcome. 

I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  about  coming  to  the  "Hornet's 
Nest"1 — [laughter] — after  I  heard  what  happened  to  President  Wilson  on 
May  20,  1916,  59  years  ago.  Reportedly,  it  was  a  very  similar  outdoor  ceremony. 
Members  of  the  band  in  their  heavy  ceremonial  garb  were  dropping  like  flies 
from  the  heat. 

Colonel  Thomas  Leroy  Kirkpatrick,  the  mayor  of  Charlotte,  stepped  up  to  the 
rostrum  to  introduce  President  Wilson.  He  got  carried  away  a  bit  with  the 
festivities  and  spoke  for  50  minutes.  [Laughter]  Needless  to  say,  the  President 
barely  had  time  for  hello  and  goodby  before  he  ran  to  the  train  ready  to  pull 
out  from  the  station. 

I  sincerely  thank  Jim  Martin  for  departing  from  that  precedent  today. 
[Laughter]  But  I  am  sure  you  do,  too. 

As  I  said,  I  am  most  delighted  to  be  in  Charlotte  today  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 

1  Nickname  for  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  area,  dating  back  to  the  Revolutionary  period. 
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spirit  of  this  unique  observance  of  our  national  Bicentennial.  And  I  am  very 
humble  knowing  that  many  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  come  to 
Charlotte  and  to  Mecklenburg  County. 

I  congratulate  the  county  and  all  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Bicentennial 
enthusiasm  expressed  here  today.  It  is  a  magnificent  turnout  with  the  right 
spirit  and  the  right  aim  and  objective,  and  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  your 
fellow  Americans  in  the  49  other  States. 

As  I  look  out  at  this  tremendous  crowd,  I  see  this  gathering  as  a  symbol  of 
the  pride  of  Americans  in  their  community,  in  their  State,  and  in  their  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  America  has  undergone  change  after  change,  some  still  taking 
place  with  rapid  and  almost  bewildering  speed.  But  amidst  all  this  change,  our 
most  cherished  values  have  remained  as  steadfast  as  when  instituted  by  the 
fathers  of  our  country. 

I  refer  to  America's  capacity  for  unity  in  diversity,  for  courage  in  the  face  of 
challenge,  for  decency  in  the  midst  of  dissension,  for  optimism  in  spite  of 
reverses,  and  for  creativity  in  adapting  to  the  rapidly  changing  world  in  which 
we  live  today.  Our  destiny  in  this  year  of  our  Bicentennial  is  to  emerge  as  an 
even  greater  Republic  in  the  days  and  months  and  years  ahead — and  we  will. 

When  the  United  States  celebrated  its  first  100  years  in  1876,  the  South  was 
still  recovering  from  the  tragic  War  Between  the  States.  This  was  America's 
most  terrible  ordeal.  Yet  America  and  the  South  have  risen  again. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  my  lifetime  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
North  Carolina — during  World  War  II,  in  law  school,  many  visits  here — one 
of  my  sons  attended  one  of  your  great  educational  institutions,  Wake  Forest. 
And  this  wonderful  personal  experience  of  meeting  so  many  and  getting  to 
know  so  many  North  Carolinians  proves  to  me  that  North  Carolina  is  a  show- 
case of  a  State  that  reveres  the  values  of  the  past  while  leading  the  way  toward 
a  progressive  future. 

Tar  Heel  tenacity  is  the  American  tenacity.  The  Tar  Heel  pride  is  the  Ameri- 
can pride.  And  the  Tar  Heel  moderation  typifies  America's  new  realism.  And  I 
congratulate  you  in  each  and  every  case. 

This  State,  and  the  rest  of  the  South,  knows  firsthand  the  changes  of  which  I 
speak.  And  I  am  proud  of  the  great  breakthroughs  in  education  and  industry  in 
the  South,  a  region  today  which  numbers  some  67  million  people,  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  total  population. 

This  is  an  area  where  family  income  has  increased  more  in  the  last  quarter 
century  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Today,  personal  income  is 
rising  more  rapidly  right  here  than  in  the  rest  of  our  great  country.  Southerners, 
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including  Tar  Heels,  must  be  doing  something  right.  You  know  it  and  I  know 
it,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it. 

According  to  all  the  statistics,  more  people  are  moving  today  into  the  South 
than  away  from  it.  This  wonderful  part  of  our  Nation  is  today  growing  more 
rapidly  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason. 

You  have  so  many  accomplishments  to  take  pride  in.  In  Southern  education, 
expenditures  per  pupil  have  increased  by  more  than  220  percent  in  the  last  25 
years — far  more  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  has  increased  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  are  significant  increases  in  those  attending  your  wonderful  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

In  industry,  the  South  has  today  moved  from  a  basic  agricultural  society  to  a 
modern  industrial  region  which  manufactures  approximately  one-quarter  of  our 
total  Nation's  output.  This  is  a  great  comeback  from  the  economic  conditions  of  a 
century  ago. 

I  cite  these  statistics  because  they  verify  the  potentialities  of  the  South,  yes,  and 
of  all  America.  But  it  is  not  the  statistics  that  inspire  us  today.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  patriotism,  the  dedication,  the  willpower  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  which  still  live  in  the  South  and  across  America  today.  It 
is  the  vision  of  the  future  rather  than  the  mirror  of  the  past  which  you  hold  so 
deep  within  yourselves.  And  I  commend  you  individually  and  collectively  for 
the  vision,  the  dedication,  the  patriotism,  and  the  willpower. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  some  said  that  America  could  not 
defy  the  odds  that  confronted  them  and  us  today.  There  were  some  who  would 
roll  over  and  prostrate  themselves  in  self-pity  and  hopelessness.  But  there  were 
many,  many  more  who  said,  "We  are  Americans.  We  can  do  it!" 
They  did  it,  and  we  can  do  it! 

They  were  proud  to  be  Americans,  just  as  we  are  today  proud  to  identify  our- 
selves with  the  traditions  which  made  us  great  and  the  national  character  which 
will  keep  us  that  way. 

Our  Centennial  in  1876  was  a  renewal  and  rededication  by  Americans  to  our 
highest  aspirations.  Americans— Southerners,  Westerners,  Easterners,  Northern- 
ers—all looked  to  the  future. 

America  emerged  from  an  agricultural  and  frontier  society  into  an  industrial 
age.  Towns  evolved  into  great  cities.  Rail  transportation  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone tied  this  vast  continent  together. 
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Today,  it  is  our  turn  to  renew  our  pride  in  America  and  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  future. 

Our  challenge — yours  and  mine  and  213  million  other  Americans — like  the 
Centennial  task  of  100  years  ago,  is  to  create  a  new  agenda  at  home  and  strong 
policies  abroad  for  America's  third  century. 

We  must  rise  above  those  divisions  that  have  scarred  our  national  life  in 
recent  times.  We  must  once  again  become  one  people,  strong  and  unified  in  our 
national  purpose. 

The  new  strength  and  new  dynamism  of  the  South,  coupled  with  the  cher- 
ished traditions,  can  help  America  achieve  this  essential  unity.  I  look  to  you  for 
leadership  in  forging  a  new  destiny  for  America  from  the  heritage  which  we 
commemorate  today. 

I  know  that  the  spirit  of  liberty— so  evident  in  North  Carolina  at  the  time 
of  our  Revolution — will  guide  us  in  the  days  ahead.  Those  early  stirrings  of 
patriotism  and  dedication  to  our  way  of  life  are  very  much  with  us  every  hour 
and  every  day. 

The  South  as  a  region  and  North  Carolina  as  a  State  and  Mecklenburg  as  a 
county  will  continue  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past  to  provide  inspiration 
to  our  great  Nation. 

I  join  in  working  with  all  of  you  as  wonderful  citizens  of  this  great  region  of 
our  country  and  working  with  all  Americans  in  all  50  States  to  build  a  better 
America  together.  And  we  can  do  it! 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:02  p.m.  at  Free-  Commission,  and  A.  Grant  Whitney,  chairman  of 
dom  Park.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Bicentennial  Committee. 
Liz    Hair,    chairman    of   the   Mecklenburg   County 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  Recipients  of  the  Small  Business 
Awards  of  1975.     May  21,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Powell.  Tom  Kleppe,  my  friends  from  the  Congress, 
Senators  Moss  and  ]a\e  Gam,  and  Congressman  Gunn  McKay: 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  this  cere- 
mony today,  where  we  are  recognizing  outstanding  people  in  the  field  of  small . 
business. 
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Statistically — and  I  think  this  is  very  interesting— small  business  today  in- 
cludes about  9  million  businessmen  or  businesswomen;  it  also  includes  about  45 
percent  of  our  total  gross  national  product;  and  they  include  approximately  55 
percent  of  our  total  labor  force  in  the  United  States.  So,  small  business  represents 
a  significant  portion  of  our  total  business  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  this  country,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  small 
business  has  significantly  participated  in  the  taming  of  the  frontier,  in  the 
building  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas,  and  making  our  free  enterprise  system 
work. 

So,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  a  part  in  this  ceremony.  I  happen  to 
come  from  a  family  that  had  something  to  do  in  the  small  business  world.  My 
father  started  a  small  business  in  1929  with  a  partner,  and  that  was  not  a  very 
good  year  to  start  a  small  business.  But  through  hard  work  on  his  part  and  that 
of  his  partner,  the  business  survived  during  the  Depression.  It  grew  a  bit,  but 
always  remained — and  is  today — a  small  business  in  the  number  of  employees 
they  have  and  the  amount  of  business  they  do. 

So,  I  know  the  trials  and  the  tribulations  of  a  small  business,  and  I  respect  and 
admire  those  who  start  them,  make  them  work,  and  contribute  to  a  society  in 
which  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries. 

So,  at  this  time,  let  me  congratulate  Bruce  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  and 
let  me  congratulate  Henry  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  and  Harvey  Stump 
and  R.  V.  Jack,  and  the  Stones,  as  well  as  the  Mitchells.  They  have  achieved  real 
greatness  in  their  area,  but  they  represent  a  tremendous  segment  of  our  society 
which  is  vital  and  important  to  the  success  of  our  country. 

So,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  not  only  be  here  but  to  have  a  very  small  part  in  this 
recognition. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Administration,   were  presented   on  May  28,    1975, 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  remarks,  to   Bruce  Torell,   of  East  Hartford,   Conn.;   Henry 

he  referred  to  Reed  Powell,  chairman  of  the  Small  Kuras,    of   Fairfield,    N.J.;    Harvey   Stump,   Jr.,   of 

Business  Administration  National  Advisory  Council,  Newbury  Park,  Calif.;  R.  V.  Jack,  of  Portland,  Oreg.; 

and  Small  Business  Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  J.  Stone,  of  Provo,  Utah;  and 

The  awards,  given  annually  by  the  Small  Business  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  K.  Mitchell,  also  of  Provo. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual  Report 
on  Development  Coordination.     May  22,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  First  Annual  Report  on  Development 
Coordination,  in  accordance  with  Section  640B(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  first  report  on  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  United  States  affecting  the  development  of  the  low-income  countries. 
Over  the  past  decade,  the  economies  of  the  developing  countries  have  grown 
at  an  encouraging  rate.  This  was  partially  because  of  American  assistance. 
Consequently,  many  nations  no  longer  need  assistance  on  the  concessional 
terms  we  once  extended. 

Unfortunately,  there  remain  a  number  of  very  poor  nations  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  disease,  poor  educational  opportunities,  and  very  low  incomes. 
Our  policies  must  continue  to  reflect  our  belief  that  American  well-being  is 
intimately  related  to  a  secure  and  prosperous  international  environment  and 
humanitarian  and  economic  concerns  that  have  for  so  long  motivated  our 
assistance  programs.  The  increase  in  petroleum  prices  and  the  food  crop  short- 
falls of  the  past  several  years — as  well  as  world  recession  and  inflation — have 
hit  the  poorest  countries  with  particular  severity. 

In  1974,  the  United  States  worked  with  other  industrialized  nations  and  with 
various  international  agencies  to  adjust  our  assistance  and  trade  policies  toward 
the  less-developed  countries  to  meet  the  new  situation  and  to  ensure  a  coor- 
dinated and  constructive  response  from  the  international  community. 

We  have: 

— adapted  our  bilateral  development  aid  program  to  give  more  assistance 
to  the  poor  majority  in  the  developing  countries. 

— supported  multilateral  institutions  as  a  means  for  worldwide  cooperation 
to  promote  economic  and  social  development. 

— responded  to  the  world  food  problem  by  increasing  food  aid  to  the  needy 
countries  by  increasing  our  assistance  to  help  them  grow  more  of  their 
own  food  and  by  working  with  other  nations  to  get  a  fully  multinational 
response  to  food  issues  in  accordance  with  the  recent  World  Food  Con- 
ference. 

— signed  into  law  a  new  Trade  Act  which  will  help  enable  poor  countries 
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to  increase  their  trade  with  us,  both  by  preferential  treatment  for  their 
exports  and  by  general  lessening  of  barriers  to  world  trade. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  must: 

— work  with  other  high  income  countries  to  help  meet  the  continuing  needs 
of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  present  world  economic  situation. 

— continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the  long-run  problems  of  food  scarcities  through 
a  coordinated  program  of  increased  food  production  in  the  poor  countries, 
improved  nutrition,  increased  food  stocks  and  food  aid,  and  research  and 
development  to  boost  food  output  everywhere. 

— continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  developing  countries  to  expand 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  nations. 

— build  on  the  results  of  the  World  Population  Conference,  fostering  the 
maximum  international  cooperation  in  dealing  with  world  population 
problems. 

— find  new  techniques  for  working  with  those  rapidly  advancing  countries 
that  no  longer  require  our  concessional  assistance,  but  are  anxious  to  benefit 
from  American  skills  and  resources  in  their  development  programs. 

The  Development  Coordination  Committee  was  created  to  assist  in  ensuring 
that  our  policies  and  actions  with  respect  to  the  developing  countries  are  co- 
ordinated to  reflect  our  interest  in  their  welfare  and  improved  quality  of  life, 
and  to  advise  me  on  how  our  actions  are  affecting  these  poor  countries  and  our 
own  economy. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  disillusionment  with  our  ability  to  help  others 
in  this  world.  Our  efforts  have  slackened.  We  have  looked  too  much  at  our 
failures  and  not  enough  at  our  successes.  While  our  economic  problems  at  home 
are  serious,  we  remain  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world.  We 
have  much  to  contribute  and  we  have  much  to  gain  from  economic  cooperation 
with  developing  countries  and  from  their  economic  progress.  Our  own  pros- 
perity will  be  enhanced  if  we  remain  true  to  our  long  tradition  of  assisting 
those  in  need. 

If  we  help  them  to  help  themselves,  we  can  work  towards  a  stronger  and 
more  just  international  economy  for  the  future,  lessen  human  suffering,  and 
increase  our  own  security  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  22, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Development  Issues,       Affecting  the  Development  of  Low-Income  Coun- 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  President  on  U.S.  Actions       tries." 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Coastal  Zone  Management.     May  22,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  second  annual  report  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  dealing  with  the  first  year  of  actual  operation  under  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  The  report  covers  Fiscal  Year  1974 
during  which  time  the  initial  funding  for  the  program  became  available. 

With  the  critical  need  to  increase  our  domestic  supplies  of  energy  and  other 
resources  from  the  areas  off  our  coasts,  a  high  priority  is  attached  to  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  out  these  activities  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner.  For  many 
States  and  localities,  the  existence  of  the  coastal  zone  management  program 
provides  a  means  for  assessing  and  preparing  for  the  effects  of  new  or  increased 
developmental  activity  in  their  coastal  areas. 

This  program  also  seeks  to  establish  a  partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  government  in  managing  our  coastal  resources  in  a  way  that  balances 
development  and  environmental  concerns. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  22,  1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Report  to  the  Con-  through  June  1974"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
gress    on    Coastal    Zone    Management — July    1973        30  pp.  plus  appendixes). 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  for  Former  Members  of  Congress. 
May  22,  1975 

I  THINK  you  all  realize  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  get 
together  on  this  fifth  annual  alumni  gathering  of  the  former  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  do  hope  that  you  have  all  had  an  enjoyable  2  days,  and  I  hope  that  this  final 
event  will  be  an  appropriate  ending  to  this  period  of  time  that  you  have  gotten 
together. 

I  can't  help  but  say  that  this  is  one  organization  whose  members  have  really 
made  it.  Most  of  you  can  sleep  late  each  morning,  get  up  when  you  feel  like  it, 
listen  to  the  birds  sing,  linger  over  your  coffee,  spend  2  hours  reading  the  news- 
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paper.  But  that  isn't  the  best  part.  The  best  part  is  when  you  can  look  up  from 
that  newspaper,  turn  to  your  wife,  and  complain  about  the  mess  they  are  making 
in  Washington.  [Laughter] 

I  think  most  of  you  know  the  only  political  ambition  I  had  for  the  25  years  that 
I  served  in  the  House  was  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House.  Well,  I  never  made  it.  But 
during  those  25  very  rich  and  very  fulfilling  years,  I  did  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  good  fortune  to  make  many  close,  warm  friendships — friendships  with  some 
of  the  finest  people  that  I  think  this  country  has  ever  produced.  And  I  am  glad  to 
see  so  many  of  you  here  on  this  occasion. 

There  was  something  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  time  that  I  served  in  the  Congress.  That  was  the  very  special 
relationship  that  Members  of  Congress  had  with  one  another,  and  that  warmth 
and  that  friendship  transcended  the  aisle. 

I  know  it  was  true  in  the  House.  And  I  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  observe  it 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  my  judgment  the  same  feeling  prevailed  there. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  former  Members  of  Congress  gives  all  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  renew  those  fellowships,  those  friendships,  and  to  find  out  what 
each  other  has  been  doing  and  to  talk  about  what  we  can  do  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  all  of  you  are  an  invaluable  national  resource.  You 
represent  tremendous  years  and  expertise  in  Government. 

All  of  you  have  a  great  acquaintanceship  with  public  issues  and  you  obviously 
have  an  ability  to  articulate  and  advocate  a  point  of  view,  and  these  character- 
istics, it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  utilized  in  the  months  ahead. 

I,  for  one,  welcome  your  advice  and  welcome  your  counsel.  And  I  might  add  a 
postscript:  I  have  sure  been  getting  it.  [Laughter] 

But  nevertheless,  I  am  delighted  and  pleased  to  see  you  all,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  these  hours  left  in  your  2-day  gathering  will  be  the  most  pleasant  and 
the  most  enjoyable. 

I  now  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you  to  join  with  me  and  go  into  the  State  Dining 
Room  and  have  some  refreshments. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:09  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Interview  With  European  Journalists. 

May  23,  1975 

European  Visit 

Robert  MacNeil  [British  Broadcasting  Corporation].  [L]  Next  week,  Gerald 
Ford  makes  his  first  visit  to  Europe  as  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
omnibus  mission:  a  summit  with  NATO  heads  of  government,  talks  on  the 
Middle  East  with  Egyptian  President  Sadat,  and  meetings  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Today,  Mr.  Ford  has  invited  us  to  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  issues 
facing  the  West.  It  is  the  first  time  an  American  President  has  met  European 
journalists  in  a  television  program  of  this  kind. 

My  fellow  reporters  are  Henry  Brandon  of  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
Adalbert  de  Segonzac  of  France-Soir,  Jan  Reif enberg  of  the  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  and  Marino  de  Medici  of  II  Tempo  of  Rome — all  Washington- 
based  correspondents  of  long  experience. 

Mr.  Ford's  travels  come  at  a  pregnant  time.  He  leaves  an  America  somewhat 
doubtful  about  its  world  role  as  it  absorbs  the  sudden,  final  collapse  in  Indo- 
china. He  faces  a  Western  Europe  hungry  for  reassurance,  but  again  somewhat 
doubtful  of  America's  present  will  and  capacity  to  back  up  that  reassurance. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  gathered  in  the  room  from  which  Franklin  Roosevelt 
delivered  his  famous  fireside  chats  to  rekindle  the  American  spirit  during  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  thirties.  Do  you  see  your  travels  to  Europe  as  necessary 
to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  ? 

The  President.  I  think  the  trip  has  a  perhaps  broader  aspect  or  implication. 

First,  I  should  say  that  the  closeness  between  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern European  countries  has  a  long  history  and  an  important  future.  The  trip, 
as  I  see  it,  is  aimed  at  solidifying  and  making  more  cohesive  this  relationship — 
economically,  diplomatically,  and  militarily. 

I  also  see  it  as  an  opportunity  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  past  and  consult 
about  the  future  and  to  make  our  personal  relationships  even  better. 

And  if  we  approach  it  with  that  attitude  or  with  those  viewpoints,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we,  as  well  as  the  other  allies,  can  make  substantial  progress. 

Europe 

[2.]  Mr.  MacNeil.  So  many  commentators  see  the  Europeans  in  need  of 
some  reassurance.  Do  you  feel  that  is  part  of  your  mission  ? 
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The  President.  I  am  sure  that  my  presence  there,  and  what  we  intend  to 
say,  and  what  we  intend  to  indicate  by  our  actions,  will  be  very,  very  helpful 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Has  your  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  incident,  in  effect,  done 
some  of  that  work  for  you  by  reaffirming  America's  will  to  respond  when  chal- 
lenged ? 

The  President.  I  am  sure  that  both  domestically  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  worldwide,  the  handling  of  the  Mayaguez  incident  should  be  a  firm  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  is  capable  and  has  the  will  to  act  in  emergencies,  in 
challenges.  I  think  this  is  a  clear,  clear  indication  that  we  are  not  only  strong 
but  we  have  the  will  and  the  capability  of  moving. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  handling  of  the  Mayaguez 
incident  proved  your  own  determined  character,  but  not  necessarily  the  Amer- 
ican will.  It  was  short,  and  it  didn't  need  any  Congressional  decisions.  What  has 
weakened  the  credibility  of  the  American  commitments,  I  think,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  allies  are  these  restrictions  and  limitations  that  Congress  has  put  on  the 
Presidency.  And  then  there  is  also  feeling  that  a  kind  of  neo-isolationism  is 
rising  in  Congress.  I  was  wondering  how  you  would  deal  with  this  doubt  in 
American  credibility  ? 

The  President.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  during  and  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  American  engagement  in  Vietnam — one  after  another,  limitations  placed 
on  a  President  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  believe  there  are  some  new  indications  that  indicate  that  Congress 
is  taking  another  look,  and  perhaps  the  Mayaguez  incident  will  be  helpful  in 
that  regard. 

There  were  some  limitations,  but  we  lived  within  them.  But  it  was  rather 
short,  and  it  didn't  require  an  extensive  commitment.  But  there  are  some  things 
taking  place  in  the  Congress  today  that  I  think  ought  to  reassure  our  allies  that 
the  United  States — the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American  people — can 
and  will  work  together  in  an  extended  commitment. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  This  past  week,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  a  very,  very  important  vote,  defeated  an  amendment  that  would  have  forced 
the  withdrawal  of  70,000  U.S.  military  personnel  on  a  worldwide  basis.  And  of 
course,  that  would  have  affected  our  commitment  to  NATO.  And  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  311  to  95,  as  I  recall.  It  was  a  much  more 
favorable  vote  this  year  than  the  vote  a  year  ago. 

I  think  this  is  an  indication  that  the  American  people  are  getting  out  from 
under  the  trauma  of  our  problems  in  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  another 
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indication:  Senator  Mansfield — the  Democratic  leader  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— has  always,  in  the  past,  been  demanding  and  favoring  a  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  from  NATO.  Just  the  other  day,  he  publicly  stated  that 
he  was  reassessing  his  position  and  wondered  if  it  was  not  now  the  time  to 
perhaps  keep  our  strength  there  until  certain  other  circumstances  developed. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Democratic  leader, 
Congressman  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  said  this  was  not  the  time  or  not  the 
place  or  not  the  number  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  troops  from  overseas. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  we  may  be  entering  a  new  era,  an  era  that  will  be  very 
visible  and  very  substantive  in  showing  the  United  States  capability  and  will 
to  not  only  do  something  in  a  short  period  of  time  but  to  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Are  you  taking  a  Congressional  delegation  with  you  to 
Brussels  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Brandon.  I  was  wondering  whether  from  the  European  point  of  view — 
I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  butt  into  Presidential  business — it  might  not  be  very 
helpful  for  Members  of  Congress  to  explain  the  situation  in  Congress,  and  it 
may  also  have  some  advantages  vice  versa. 

The  President.  Let  me  answer  it  in  this  way:  We  have  a  continuous  flow 
of  Members  of  the  Congress,  Senators  and  Congressmen,  traveling  to  Europe, 
and  I  think  it  is  good.  They  meet  periodically  with  their  counterparts  in  various 
European  countries.  So,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  Congress  will  be 
well  explained  to  heads  of  state  and  to  other  parliamentarians.  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  to  take  on  this  trip  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  de  Medici.  May  I  focus  one  moment  on  the  shade  of  difference  between  the 
political  and  the  military  type  of  assurances  the  United  States  can  give  to  Europe  ? 
Europeans  are  concerned  not  as  much  at  the  link  between  the  American  security 
and  the  European  security  but  between  American  security  and  what  we  may  call 
the  future  of  European  democracies,  which  are  in  trouble  in  some  cases.  How 
do  you  look  at  the  all-political  problem  from  this  point  of  view  ? 

The  President.  We,  of  course,  have  to  be  most  careful  that  we  don't  involve 
ourselves  in  the  internal  politics  of  any  country,  European  or  otherwise.  We,  of 
course,  hope  that  there  is  stability  in  any  and  all  governments,  in  Europe  par- 
ticularly, and  that  the  political  philosophy  of  the  party  that  controls  the  country 
is  one  that  has  a  relationship  to  our  own  political  philosophy,  not  in  a  partisan 
way  but  in  a  philosophical  way.  And  when  we  see  some  elements  in  some  coun- 
tries gaining  ground — the  Communist  element,  for  example — it  does  concern  us. 

I  think  Portugal  is  a  good  example.  We,  of  course,  were  encouraged  by  the  fine 
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vote  of  the  Portuguese  people.  I  think  the  Communist  party  got  only  Yiy2  percent 
of  the  vote  and  the  non-Communist  parties  got  the  rest.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
vote  has  not  as  of  this  time  had  any  significant  impact  on  those  that  control  the 
government,  but  nevertheless  we  approve  of  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
people  of  Portugal.  We  are  concerned  with  some  of  the  elements  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  could  I  come  back  to  the  Congressional  question 
for  a  moment.  Are  you  saying  that  as  a  result  of  the  trends  you  see  now  in  the 
Congress  that  you  are  no  longer,  as  yoti  were  at  your  press  conference  on  April  3, 
frustrated  by  the  restrictions  Congress  has  placed  on  the  Chief  Executive  ? 
The  President.  I  said  this  was  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  a  new  era. 
Mr.  MacNeil.  Could  it  lead  to  the  Congress  reversing  itself  on  the  War 
Powers  Act? 

The  President.  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the  Congress  felt  that  the  War  Powers 
Act  worked  reasonably  well  in  the  Mayaguez  incident.  But  there  are  some  other 
limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress  which  I  think  are  counter- 
productive or  not  helpful — for  example,  the  aid  cutoff  to  Turkey.  Turkey  is  a 
fine  ally  in  NATO.  We  have  had  over  a  long  period  of  time  excellent  political 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey.  I  am  working  very  hard,  for  example,  to 
try  and  get  the  Congress  to  remove  that  limitation  on  aid  to  Turkey. 

We  have  been  successful  in  the  Senate.  We  hope  to  do  so  in  the  House.  But  there 
are  some  others,  plus  that,  that  I  hope  we  can  modify  or  remove  in  order  for  the 
President  to  act  decisively,  strongly,  in  conjunction  with  the  Congress,  but  not 
hamstrung  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Mr.  President,  the  Europeans  have  been  deeply  struck  by  a 
poll  recently  indicating  that  the  American  people  would  only  accept  military 
intervention  to  defend  Canada  and  no  other  country.  Now,  this  seems  to  indicate 
a  deep  sense  of  isolationism  or  at  least  neo-isolationism,  and  I  wonder  what  you 
feel  about  that  question,  what  you  think  of  that  poll,  and  how  you  think  you  can 
react  against  that  trend  in  your  own  country  ? 

The  President.  I  am  positive  that  that  poll  was  an  aftermath  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  the  United  States,  the  American  people,  will 
completely  live  up  to  any  international  commitments  that  we  have.  That  poll 
was  taken  in  isolation,  so  to  speak.  It  was  not  related  to  any  crisis  or  any  challenge. 
I  think  the  record  of  the  American  people  in  the  past  is  one  that  clearly  indicates 
we  will  respond  to  a  challenge,  we  will  meet  a  crisis  and  will  live  up  to  our  com- 
mitments. The  history  is  better  than  some  poll  taken  in  isolation. 
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Mr.  de  Segonzac.  You  don't  feel  that  there  is,  then,  an  isolationist  mood  in 
America  at  this  stage  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  was  one  developing  during  and  even  to  some 
extent  after  the  war  in  Indochina  or  in  South  Vietnam.  But  now  that  we  are  freed 
of  that  problem,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  will  feel  better  about 
their  relationships  around  the  world,  will  want  me  as  President  and  will  want  the 
Congress  as  their  Congress  to  live  up  to  the  commitments  and  be  a  part  of  an 
interdependent  world  in  which  we  live  today. 

Foreign  Policy 

[3.]  Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  could  we  move  on  to  the  relations  with  the 
Communist  world  and  the  question  of  detente.  It  seems  to  many  that  the  United 
States  is  moving  into  a  new  emphasis  in  its  foreign  policy  away  from  detente 
towards  more  support  for  the  allies;  in  fact — Secretary  Kissinger  has  even  used 
the  word — of  a  need  for  a  new  "abrasive"  foreign  policy.  How  would  you  de- 
scribe the  post- Vietnam  foreign  policy,  and  is  it  shifting  away  from  detente  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  contradiction  between  reaffirmation 
and  strengthening  of  our  relationships  with  our  allies  and  a  continuation  of 
detente. 

The  United  States,  through  many  administrations  following  World  War  II, 
has  had  a  consistent  foreign  policy.  It  is  my  desire,  as  President,  to  build  on  this 
foreign  policy  that  has  been  developed  over  the  years. 

It  does  encompass  working  with  our  allies  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
Africa,  in  Latin  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
by  strengthening  those  relationships,  it  gives  us  a  better  opportunity  to  use 
detente  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Detente  was  not  aimed  at  solving  all  the  problems.  It  was  an  arrangement — 
and  still  is — for  the  easing  of  tensions  when  we  have  a  crisis. 

Now,  it  can't  solve  every  crisis,  but  it  can  be  very  helpful  in  some,  and  it 
can  have  some  long-range  implications;  for  example,  SALT  I  and  hopefully 
SALT  II. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  our  policy  can  be  one  of  working  more  closely  with 
our  allies  and,  at  the  same  time,  working,  where  we  can,  effectively  with  our 
adversaries  or  potential  adversaries. 

Mr.  Reifenberg.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Kissinger  has  just  repeated  the 
American  commitment  to  West  Berlin.  He  called  it,  as  I  recall  it,  "the  acid  test 
of  detente."  Now,  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  challenged  the  four-power 
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status  of  Berlin  by  raising  some  questions  about  East  Berlin.  Do  you  think  that 
this  is  helpful  for  detente  or  that  this  is  something  which  goes  into  the  general 
area  that  you  just  described  ? 

The  President.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  broad  description  I  gave  can  be  very 
applicable  to  the  problem  raised  involving  Berlin.  If  the  allies  are  strong,  that 
will  have  an  impact  on  any  attitude  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  take,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  existence  of  detente  gives  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  an  atmosphere  with 
less  tension. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Do  you  get  the  feeling  in  Congress  that  there  is  a  certain  sus- 
picion that  the  Russians  are  getting  more  out  of  detente,  as  some  of  the  leading 
Members  of  Congress  have  said,  than  the  United  States  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  are  some  Members  of  Congress — and  perhaps 
some  in  the  United  States  in  the  nonpolitical  arena — who  have  the  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  a  bigger  beneficiary  than  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  that  viewpoint.  I  think  detente  has  had  mutual  bene- 
fits. And  I  would  hope  that  as  we  move  ahead,  the  mutuality  of  the  benefits 
will  continue.  I  don't  believe  that  those  who  challenge  detente  and  say  it  is 
one-sided  are  accurate.  I  think  they  are  completely  in  error. 

Mr.  de  Medici.  May  I  put  the  question  differently?  Since  detente  is  a  way 
of  looking  at  current  affairs,  do  you  subscribe  to  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  should  only  do  what  it  finds  in  its  own  interests,  no  matter  how  appealing 
detente  may  look  at  times  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  quite  clear 

Mr.  de  Medici.  Should  the  United  States  stick  only  to  what  it  finds  in  its  own 
interests,  no  matter  how  appealing  detente  may  look  ? 

The  President.  You  mean  in  the  United  States  interest  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  its  allies  and  friends  around  the  world? 

Mr.  de  Medici.  Also,  in  terms  of,  say,  the  European  Security  Conference,  for 
instance,  where  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  the  usefulness  of  this 
whole  exercise  would  be  for  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans  without  a 
counterpart? 

The  President.  I  would  hope  that  detente  would  have  a  broader  application 
than  only  in  our  own  self-interest.  But  I  must  say  that  we  have  to  be  very 
certain  that  what  we  do  does  not  undercut  our  own  security.  Detente  has  been 
used  on  some  occasions,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  to  ease  tensions  on 
a  broader  area  than  just  in  U.S.-Soviet  Union  relations. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  recent  talks  between  Dr.  Kiss- 
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inger  and  Mr.  Gromyko 1  have  helped  to  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
you  encountered  on  SALT? 

The  President.  They,  of  course,  went  into  the  status  of  our  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations. I  don't  think  I  should  discuss  any  of  the  details.  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  talks  were  constructive.  I  think  they  will  be  helpful  in  the  resolution 
of  some  of  the  negotiations  that  had  to  follow  after  the  Vladivostok  meeting 
last  December. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said  that  detente  should  not  be  selective. 
Do  you  feel  that  from  now  on,  when  there  are  certain  problems  going  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Western  world  and  of  detente,  you  should  take  the  Russians 
to  task  on  those  subjects  in  a  harsher  way  than  you  have  done  up  to  now — in 
Vietnam,  for  example,  and  the  help  they  gave  to  the  North  Vietnamese  ? 

The  President.  We  have  indicated  quite  clearly  that  we  didn't  approve  of 
the  supplying  of  Soviet  arms  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  have  clearly  said 
that  detente  is  not  a  fishing  license  in  troubled  waters.  I  think  that  the  impli- 
cation of  that  statement  is  very  clear. 

We  intend  to  be  very  firm,  but  detente  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  be  flexible 
and  flexible  in  a  very  meaningful  way. 

So,  it  will  be  orchestrated  to  meet  the  precise  problem  that  is  on  the  agenda. 
We  can  be  firm  when  necessary  and  we  can  be  flexible  when  that  attitude  is 
applicable. 

Mr.  Reifenberg.  Mr.  President,  on  SALT,  one  more  question,  if  I  may.  Do 
you  think,  sir,  that  to  solve  the  problems  that  have  come  up  in  SALT  II,  it 
requires  a  political  impetus  and  decision  by  the  two  leaders  involved,  namely, 
yourself  and  the  General  Secretary  ? 

The  President.  We  found  from  the  meeting  in  Vladivostok  that  there  were 
certain  issues  that  had  to  be  solved  at  the  very  highest  level,  and  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  myself  did  do  that.  I  suspect  that  as  we  move  into  the  final  negotiations  it 
will  be  required  that  the  General  Secretary  and  myself  make  some  final  de- 
cisions. And  therefore  I  would  hope  that  the  preliminaries  can  be  gotten  out 
of  the  way  and  most  of  the  issues  can  be  resolved,  and  then  the  final  small 
print,  so  to  speak,  can  be  resolved  when  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  I  meet,  hopefully 
this  fall. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance 

[4.]  Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  you  said  a  moment  ago,  talking  about 
detente,  if  the  allies  are  strong,  detente  will  work.  A  lot  of  commentators — and 

1  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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one  noted  one  in  Newsweek  this  week — see  a  perceptible  sliding  among  the 
allies  in  Western  Europe  with  the  growth  of  pacifist  spirit,  a  growth  of  Marxist 
philosophy  in  certain  governments  in  the  West,  and  wonder  and  are  asking 
whether  they  are  not  going  to  end  up  in  the  embrace  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
making  an  accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  you  have  any  slight 
fears  as  you  set  out  for  Europe  that  that  is  what  is  happening  to  the  Western 
alliance  and  you  need  to  do  something  about  it  ? 

The  President.  My  impression  is  that  the  Western  alliance  is  very  strong 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can't  be  made  stronger.  I  have  followed  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  defense,  so  to  speak,  and  the  report  I  got  back 
was  encouraging.  We  do  have  to  upgrade,  we  do  have  to  modernize  our  military 
capability  in  the  Alliance,  and  I  think  we  will.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
political  area,  the  meeting  we  are  going  to  have  will  be  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial in  that  regard. 

So,  although  I  see  some  problems  in  one  or  more  countries  internally,  I 
think  basically  the  Alliance  is  strong.  And  as  long  as  our  allies  in  Europe  see 
that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  pull  out,  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  partner,  I  think  this  will  strengthen  the  forces  favoring  the 
Alliance  in  our  European  allies. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
Alliance  at  this  stage  all  along  the  Mediterranean  border — in  Portugal,  in  Tur- 
key, in  Greece.  You  say,  however,  that  the  Alliance  is  strong.  Therefore,  you 
believe  that  these  problems  can  be  settled  without  too  much  difficulty  ? 

The  President.  I  certainly  recognize  the  problem  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
involving  Cyprus.  It  is  a  tragic  development,  unfortunate.  But  I  am  encouraged. 
There  have  been  some  recent  talks  between  the  foreign  ministers  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  There  are  to  be  both  Karamanlis  and  Demirel  in  Brussels,  and 
Ihope  to  meet  with  both  and  see  if  we  can  in  any  way  be  helpful.  I  think  this 
is  a  solvable  problem  and  there  is  a  beginning  of  the  negotiating  process  that 
hopefully  will  lead  to  a  solution.  We  have  to  recognize  that  everything  is  not 
perfect,  but  that  does  not  mean  we  cannot  solve  those  problems  that  are  on  our 
doorstep. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  problem  which  is 
perhaps  more  important  still,  which  is  the  one  of  Portugal.  It  is  going  to  make, 
I  suppose,  discussions  in  NATO  very  difficult  with  a  Portuguese  Government 
which  is  dominated  by  the  Communists.  How  do  you  feel  that  this  can  be 
handled  ?  Do  you  think  that  eventually  a  new  law  or  new  regulation  should 
be  made  so  that  countries  who  don't  follow  the  ideology  of  the  Western  world 
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can  leave  NATO  or  should  be  encouraged  to  leave  NATO,  such  as  the  pro- 
Communist  Portuguese  Government  ? 

The  President.  I  am  concerned  about  the  Communist  element  and  its  in- 
fluence in  Portugal  and,  therefore,  Portugal's  relationship  with  NATO.  This  is 
a  matter  that  I  will  certainly  bring  up  when  we  meet  in  Brussels.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  have  a  Communist  element  significant  in  an  organization  that  was 
put  together  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  challenge  by  Communist 
elements  from  the  East.  It  does  present  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
intend  to  discuss  while  I  am  in  Brussels. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported  that  when  the  Portuguese 
elections  were  approaching  and  it  looked  as  though  the  Communists  were 
going  to  do  much  better  in  the  elections  than  they  actually  did  that  you  were 
in  favor  of  some  action  by  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  their 
success  and  possibly  using  the  CIA  in  some  form.  Could  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  discuss  internal  matters  that  might 
have  involved  another  country.  The  elections  turned  out  very  well.  We  had  no 
involvement.  So,  I  think  I  should  leave  it  right  there. 

Mr.  de  Medici.  Mr.  President,  you  and  your  mission  in  Europe  will  be  very 
close  to  Portugal.  You  will  be  stopping  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  Madrid. 
Spain  is  one  country  which  does  not  belong  to  the  NATO  community,  and  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  Europe  of  Nine  [European  Economic  Community], 
either.  The  Spanish  people  have  been  asking  for  a  long  time  to  be  more  closely 
associated  with  the  European  defense — collective  defense  setup — and  your  Gov- 
ernment perhaps  has  looked  with  even  more  sympathy  of  recent  to  the  Spanish 
request.  How  do  you  view  this  policy  by  the  Spanish  Government  at  this  time  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  United  States  has  had  a  long  and  friendly  relation- 
ship with  Spain.  In  1970,  we  signed  a  friendship  agreement.  In  1974,  we  had  a 
declaration  of  principles  that  involved  our  relationship  in  many,  many  areas 
on  a  broad  basis. 

We  think  Spain,  because  of  its  geographical  location,  because  of  other  factors, 
is  important  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Europe.  We  believe  that  somehow  Spain 
should  be  eased  into  a  greater  role  in  the  overall  situation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Actual  membership  in  NATO  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  something  that  has  to  be  done  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Spain,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
ought  to  be  brought  more  closely  as  far  as  our  relations  in  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Reifenberg.  Has  the  Portuguese  development,  Mr.  President,  speeded 
that  thinking? 
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The  President.  I  don't  believe  so,  consciously.  It  may  have  subjectively. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Mr.  President,  in  your  first  speech  when  you  became 
President — first  important  speech — you  talked  of  Europe,  you  talked  of  alli- 
ance, and  you  never  mentioned  the  word  Europe,  and  you  were  criticized  for 
that  in  Europe.  And  you  still  since  have  given  the  impression  that,  for  you, 
Europe  is  more  the  NATO  organization  than  the  Community. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  do  you  consider  Europe  as  an  entity  ?  Do  you  think 
it  should  have  its  own  independence  and  its  own  unity  ?  What  are  your  views 
on  that? 

The  President.  I  do  consider  Europe  as  an  entity.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  direct  relationships  with  the  major  nations  in  Europe  through  NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  in  the  future  and  have  in  the  past  worked  within 
the  economic  system  with  Europe  as  a  whole.  For  example,  we  have  worked 
very  closely  with  the  International  Energy  Agency,  which  is  a  very  important 
part  of  our  efforts  to  avoid  future  problems  and  to  develop  some  solutions  in 
the  field  of  energy. 

We  look  upon  Europe  as  an  entity,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  deal  in  a 
specific  way  with  Europe,  or  major  nations  in  Europe,  through  our  NATO 
alliance. 

Mr.  Brandon.  How  vital  do  you  think  is  Britain's  participation  in  Europe  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  I  don't  believe  I  should  get  in- 
volved in  how  the  vote  is  going  to  turn  out  on  June  5,2  but  I  think  Europe  is 
strengthened  by  Britain's  participation.  I  think  our  overall  Western  world 
economic  strength  is  likewise  improved  and  strengthened  by  Britain's  partici- 
pation. / 

Energy 

[5.]  Mr.  Brandon.  You  mentioned  the  international  energy  organization, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  European  governments  that 
they  have  done  much  more  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  petrol  than  the 
United  States  has.  I  know  you  have  tried,  and  I  was  wondering  now,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  come  up  with  a  bill,  are  you  going  to  raise  the 
import  tax  by  another  dollar? 

The  President.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  The  European  nations  have  done 
a  much  better  job  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  petrol,  or  gasoline  as  we 
call  it,  and  I  admire  them  for  it. 


2  A  referendum  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  determine  whether  it  should  remain  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  was  decided  in  favor  of  continued  British  participation  in  the  Community. 
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As  President,  I  have  tried  to  convince  the  Congress  that  they  ought  to  pass 
a  comprehensive  energy  program  that  would  aim  at  conservation  on  the  one 
hand  and  new  sources  of  energy  on  the  other. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  make  a  decision  in  the  next  48  hours  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  will  increase  by  $1  the  import  levy  on  foreign  oil.  The  Congress  has  failed 
very  badly.  They  have  done  literally  nothing  affirmatively  to  solve  our  energy 
problem. 

Perhaps  the  imposition  of  the  extra  dollar  will  stimulate  the  Congress  to  meet 
the  problem  that  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  not  only  ourselves  but 
the  consuming  nations — those  in  Europe,  ourselves,  Japan.  I  am  very  disturbed, 
I  might  say,  about  Congress'  lack  of  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  Brandon.  The  statement  by  the  Shah  [of  Iran]  that  he  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  price  again  by  25  percent  has  not  helped  you  in  Congress,  has  it? 

The  President.  I  think  it  probably  has  helped  us,  because  if  the  price  of  oil 
is  increased  and  we  have  no  defense  against  it,  it  proves  the  need  and  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  have  the  kind  of  an  energy  program  that  I  have 
proposed. 

If  we  had  that  program  in  place,  the  one  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  in 
January,  the  threat  of  an  increase  in  the  oil  price  would  be  far  less.  It  is  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  Congress  that  puts  us  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  price 
increases  by  OPEC  nations. 

So,  I  hope  this  prospective  or  threatened  oil  price  increase  will  get  the  Congress 
to  do  something  such  as  what  I  have  recommended.  Then  we  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Did  you  try  and  persuade  the  Shah  not  to  raise  the  price  of 
oil,  as  he  is  quite  influential  in  the  group  of  OPEC  nations  ? 

The  President.  We  talked  about  it.  He  indicated  that  there  might  be  an 
increase.  I  did  point  out  that  it  could  have  very  adverse  economic  impacts,  not 
only  on  the  consuming  nations— like  Western  Europe,  the  United  States, 
Japan — but  it  could  have  very,  very  bad  effects  on  the  less  developed  nations, 
who  are  more  of  a  victim  than  even  ourselves. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  delaying  action,  but  in  order  to  make 
ourselves  less  vulnerable  for  this  one  and  for  other  threatened  increases  in  the 
future,  the  United  States  has  to  have  a  strong  energy  program,  an  energy  pro- 
gram that  is  integrated  with  that  of  Western  Europe  through  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  keep  urging  and 
pressuring  and  trying  to  move  the  Congress  so  that  we  end  up  with  the  kind  of 
a  program  that  will  preclude  these  increases. 
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Mr.  MacNeil.  Could  I  ask  one  other  question  on  energy  ?  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  said  in  an  interview  this  week  that  if  there  came  another  oil  em- 
bargo, the  United  States  would  not  be  so  tolerant  this  time  and  could  act,  and 
he  even  mentioned  military  action.  Now,  could  you  explain  what  that  means  ? 

The  President.  I  would  rather  define  our  policy  this  way.  We  have  sought 
throughout  the  Middle  East  to  have  a  policy  of  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
frontation. We  have  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  improve  our  relations  with 
all  Arab  countries.  And  we  have  continued  our  efforts  to  have  good  relations 
with  Israel. 

If  we  put  the  emphasis  on  cooperation  rather  than  confrontation,  then  you 
don't  think  about  the  potentiality  that  was  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Since  we  do  believe  in  cooperation,  we  don't  consider  military  opera- 
tions as  a  part  of  any  policy  planning  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  But  it  is  a  contingency  not  entirely  ruled  out  if  things  should 
go  wrong? 

The  President.  Well,  we  put  emphasis  on  cooperation,  not  confrontation, 
so  we  in  effect  rule  out  the  other. 

Nuclear  Materials 

[6.]  Mr.  de  Medici.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  we  are  looking  at  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  the  area  of  development  of  alternate  sources  of  energy. 
We  are  particularly  looking  at  you  for  obtaining  a  nuclear  fuel — enriched 
uranium,  natural  uranium — and,  very  important  for  us,  access  to  technology. 
What  do  you  plan  to  do  in  this  area — in  this  critical  area  for  many  countries  of 
the  world  ? 

The  President.  It  is  very  critical.  I  will  be  making  a  decision  in  the  relatively 
near  future  as  to  how  we  can  move  affirmatively  in  this  area  to  provide  adequate 
sources  of  enriched  uranium.  We  must  do  it.  The  basic  problem  is  whether  you 
do  it  through  government  on  the  one  hand  or  private  enterprise  on  the  other. 
We  will  have  a  decision;  we  will  get  going  because  we  cannot  tolerate  further 
delay. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  concern  in  the  world  about  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  matter,  and  the  more  nuclear  powerplants  are  going 
to  be  built,  the  more  the  United  States  is  going  to  supply  them,  the  more  of 
that  material  will  be  available  in  the  world. 

I  was  wondering  whether — the  question  is  the  reprocessing  of  this  material. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  multilateral  way  of  trying  to 
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reprocess  this  material,  because  there  is  a  question  of  prestige  with  so  many 
governments  involved. 

The  President.  We  are  concerned  about  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  capa- 
bility. We  are  trying  to  upgrade  the  safeguards  when  the  powerplants  are  sold 
or  made  available.  We  think  there  has  to  be  continuous  consultation  on  how 
we  can  do  it  technically  and  how  we  can  do  it  diplomatically. 

We  are  going  to  maximize  our  effort,  because  if  the  number  of  nations  hav- 
ing nuclear  armaments  increases  significantly,  the  risk  to  the  world  increases,  it 
multiplies.  So,  this  Administration  will  do  anything  technically,  diplomatically, 
or  otherwise  to  avert  the  danger  that  you  are  talking  about. 

The  Middle  East 

[7.]  Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  the  oil  and  energy  race  is  intimately  tied 
up,  of  course,  with  the  Middle  East.  You  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  said 
recently  that  your  reassessment  of  policy  in  this  most  explosive  and  dangerous 
area,  which  has  been  going  on  for  2  months,  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  how  you  could  have  spent  2  months  and  are,  as  you  say, 
meeting  President  Sadat  next  week  with  no  new  policy. 

The  President.  I  think  my  meeting  with  President  Sadat  is  a  very  under- 
standable part  of  the  process.  He,  of  course,  has  a  deep  interest  and  concern  in 
a  permanent,  peaceful  solution  in  the  Middle  East.  I  want  to  get  firsthand  from 
him  his  analysis,  his  recommendations.  Of  course,  that  meeting  will  be  followed 
by  one  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  here  on  June  11,  where  I  will  have  the  same 
intimate  relationship,  where  he  can  give  me  his  analysis  and  his  recommenda- 
tions. And  sometime  shortly  thereafter  we  will  lay  out  what  we  think  is  the 
best  solution. 

Mr.  de  Medici.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  some  time  since  there  was  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  United  States  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Middle  East  with 
reference  to  U.N.  Resolution  242,  which  calls  for  secure  boundaries  and  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  policy  once  again  ? 

The  President.  Of  course,  the  United  States  voted  for  U.N.  Resolution  242 
and  339  [338],  so  we  do  believe  that  within  the  confines  of  those  words,  any 
policy  in  the  long  run  has  to  fit.  But  the  details,  because  they  were  quite  general 
in  many  respects — the  details  will  be  set  forth  in  the  policy  statement  that  I  will 
make  sometime  after  meeting  with  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin. 

Mr.  de  Medici.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  Russian  policies  and  over- 
tures in  the  Middle  East  should  be  duly  linked  perhaps  to  other  areas  ? 
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The  President.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  conference, 
obviously  has  an  interest  in  and  a  responsibility  for  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  notice  that  they  have  been  meeting  officially,  diplomatically  with  representa- 
tives from  Israel,  and  they  have  been  meeting  in  the  same  way  with  many  Arab 
nations.  I  think  this  could  be  constructive,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  again  stressed  the  possi- 
bility of  using  force  in  case  of  an  embargo  in  the  Middle  East,  and  he  said  that 
if  there  was  another  embargo,  the  United  States  would  not  have  so  much 
patience  as  last  time.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  and  in  what  case  do  you 
think  military  force  could  eventually  be  used  ? 

The  President.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  policy  of  this  Government  is  one 
of  cooperation,  not  confrontation.  And  if  you  put  the  emphasis  on  cooperation, 
then  you  don't  include  within  any  plans  you  have  any  military  operations. 

I  don't  think  I  should  go  beyond  that,  because  everything  we  are  doing  in 
the  Middle  East — the  numerous  meetings  I  have  had  with  heads  of  states,  the 
many  consultations  that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  had  with  foreign  ministers — 
it  is  all  aimed  in  trying  to,  in  a  cooperative  way,  solve  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  And  none  of  those  plans  that  we  have  incorporate  any  military  operations. 

Mr.  Brandon.  Mr.  President,  if  you  could  give  us  a  longer  perspective  of  his- 
tory. Some  of  your  aides  believe  that  the  West  is  in  decline.  And  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  you  share  that  outlook  ? 

The  President.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  think  the  West  is  in  a  very  unique  situa- 
tion today.  The  West,  so  to  speak,  by  most  standards  is  technologically  ahead 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  West,  I  think,  under  our  system  of  free 
governments,  is  in  a  position  to  move  ahead,  taking  the  lead  in  freedom  for 
people  all  over  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  it  is  substantively  or 
otherwise,  the  West  could  be  on  the  brink  of  a  leap  forward,  giving  leadership 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  So,  I  am  an  optimist,  not  a  pessimist. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  There  is  one  aspect  to  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  President,  which 
possibly  concerns  your  visit  to  Europe  this  next  week.  Some  of  your  officials 
have  said  that  one  of  your  concerns  was  possibly  to  suggest  to  the  Alliance  that 
it  widen  its  sphere  of  attention  and  interest.  Does  that  mean  into  the  Middle 
East,  and  what  exactly  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  the  Alliance,  as  such,  ought  to  involve  itself  in 
the  Middle  East.  Of  course,  every  one  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  an  interest  in  a  permanent,  peace- 
ful solution  in  the  Middle  East.  And  each  of  the  countries  will  have  an  impact, 
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some — for  one  reason  or  another — more  than  other  nations.  But  I  don't  think 
the  Alliance  should,  as  a  unified  body,  move  into  these  very  delicate  negotiations. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  What  is  this  initiative  that  you  are  reported  to  be  considering 
to  suggest  that  it  does  widen  its  sphere  of  attention  ? 

The  President.  Well,  it  would  be  in  a  broad,  but  not  substantive  way.  The 
impact  of  each  nation,  if  we  could  all  agree,  whether  it  was  done  through  the 
Alliance,  would  be  extremely  beneficial  and  most  helpful  in  getting  the  Arab 
nations,  as  well  as  Israel,  to  resolve  some  of  these  longstanding,  volatile  questions. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Do  you  mean  asking  individual  members  of  NATO  to  do 
more  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  President.  Right,  and  to  not  officially  coordinate  their  efforts  but  un- 
officially work  together. 

The  Common  Market 

[8.]  Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Back  in  NATO — I  would  like  to  move  back  to 
Europe  very  briefly — I  would  like  to  come  back  to  your  answer  on  your  attitude 
towards  the  Common  Market.  I  had  a  feeling  by  what  you  were  saying  that 
you  have  a  slightly  cool  attitude  towards  the  Common  Market.  Do  you  still 
believe  and  support  the  unity  of  Europe  in  the  same  way  as  President  Kennedy 
supported  it  but  which  was  less  strongly  supported  by  President  Nixon  ?  Where 
do  you  stand  exactly? 

The  President.  I  give  full  support  to  the  Common  Market,  the  European 
Community  efforts  in  trying  to  resolve  some  of  the  difficult  economic  problems. 
Under  this  Administration,  under  my  time  as  President,  we  will  work  to- 
gether, I  hope.  And  there  have  been  some  recent  illustrations  where  we  have 
been  able  to  resolve  some  very  sticky  problems  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  a 
very  constructive  way. 

I  think  this  will  be  our  attitude.  And  I  have  some  good  evidence,  I  think,  by 
recent  developments  that  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Community. 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Mr.  President,  are  you  apprehensive  of  European  rivalry  ? 

The  President.  Rivalry  in  the  broadest  sense  ? 

Mr.  de  Segonzac.  Yes,  in  the  broadest  sense. 

The  President.  I  am  not  apprehensive,  because  I  think  America  is  strong 
and  we  have  the  will  and  we  have  got  the  technical  capability.  I  think  we 
can  compete  with  any  segment  of  the  globe.  And  I  happen  to  think  competition 
is  good.  I  don't  like  to  discount  it,  but  I  think  competition  is  beneficial  to 
everybody. 
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Views  on  the  Presidency 

[9.]  Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  could  I  just  conclude— as  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  our  time — could  I  just  conclude  by  asking  you  a  quick  personal 
question  ?  Since  you  have  spent  your  first  9  months  in  office  cleaning  up  messes 
and  reacting  to  things  that  were  left  on  your  plate  as  you  took  over  the  office, 
do  you  now  feel  yet  that  you  have  put  a  Ford  stamp  on  the  Presidency? 

The  President.  I  think  we  have  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  progress  in 
achieving  that.  Let  me  take  two  or  three  examples.  We  have  a  Ford  energy 
program  developed  entirely  under  my  Administration.  We  have  a  Ford  eco- 
nomic program  which  will  be  successful.  We  are  making  substantial  headway 
in  building  on  past  foreign  policy.  But  as  we  work  toward  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, as  we  work  toward  some  of  the  other  problem  areas  in  foreign  policy,  I 
think  you  will  see  a  Ford  Administration  imprimatur.  And  therefore  I  am 
optimistic  that  we  can  see  as  we  look  back  historically,  that  before  this  date  there 
was  clear  and  convincing  evidence  both  at  home  and  abroad  there  was  a  Ford 
Administration. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  talking  to  us.  May  I,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  travels  to  Europe,  a  continent  of 
millions  of  whose  people  will  have  been  watching  this  program.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  We  are  looking  forward  to  it. 

note:   The  interview  began  at   11:03   a.m.   in  the       networks  of  the  European  Broadcast  Union  and  the 
Diplomatic  Reception  Room  at  the  White  House.  It       Public  Broadcasting  Service  in  the  United  States, 
was  taped  for  later  broadcast  on  the  BBC  and  other 
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Than\  you  very  much,  Charlie  and  Roger  Mehle. 

I  can't  express  adequately  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  see  so  many 
of  my  old  shipmates.  It  was  a  very  warm  and  a  very  dear  part  of  a  significant 
part  of  my  life.  Let  me  just  say,  I  was  the  assistant  navigator  under  Pappy 
Atwood,  and  it's  fortunate  that  the  ship  relied  on  Pappy  Atwood's  sightings 
rather  than  mine.  And  I  hope  that  my  decisions  as  President  are  more  accurate 
than  my  sightings  as  assistant  navigator.  [Laughter'] 

It  used  to  be  a  wonderful  experience  to  go  out  on  the  bridge  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening  and  Pappy  Atwood  was— well,  all  of  you  who  know  him — he 
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was  truly  an  expert.  And  there  would  always  be  some  variation.  Inevitably,  he 
was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

But  I  thank  you  very  much,  Charlie.  As  I  look  at  the  ship  here — and  Allie, 
it  brings  back  many  great  memories  to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all  of  you. 

The  first  assignment  I  had  was  the  gunnery  group  down  on  the  fantail.  That 
shows  how  trustworthy  I  was,  see.  They  put  me  as  far  back  as  anybody  could 
go.  [Laughter] 

Well,  I  gradually  worked  my  way  up.  Captain  Hundt,  who  was  a  great 
skipper,  and  Captain  Ingersoll,  who  is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  saw  to  it  that  I  got  up  on  the  bridge.  I  didn't  contribute  very  much, 
but  I  enjoyed  the  great  inspiration  of  both  Captain  Hundt  and  Captain  Ingersoll. 

Fritz  Deppe  and  I  had  a  little  stateroom.  You  would  hardly  call  it  one  of  any 
fancy  accommodations,  would  you,  Fritz?  I've  forgotten  who  had  the  upper 
and  who  had  the  lower  bunk.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  those  M.D.'s  are  always  smarter  than  us  politicians.  But  I  can 
remember  many  wonderful  experiences.  We  used  to  play  basketball.  We'd  lower 
the  elevator  on  the  other  side,  on  the  port  side,  and  we'd  play  basketball.  That 
was  a  hard  thing  to  convince  Captain  Hundt  and  Captain  Ingersoll  of,  that 
it  was  going  to  not  interfere  with  operational  activities.  But  they  were  very 
kind  and  understanding,  and  here  is  a  picture — but  we  had  some  wonderful 
times. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  June  17,  1943,  when  we  commissioned  the  ship 
in  Philadelphia.  I  recall  with  great  memories  the  shakedown  cruise  down  to 
Trinidad.  That  was  an  exciting  place.  [Laughter] 

I  recall  vividly  the  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I  will  not  tell  the 
whole  story  on  that.  The  ship  got  through  all  right,  but  I  wasn't  sure  I  was 
going  to  get  through  all  right.  [Laughter] 

Then  I  recall  that  wonderful  trip  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
loaded  the  ship  up  with  a  lot  of  submariners  who  had  never  been  to  sea.  We 
loaded  it  up  with  a  lot  of  aircraft.  We  had  hot  bunks.  Do  any  of  you  remember 
that?  When  we  got  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  needed  a  real  scrubdown. 
[Laughter]  Then  I  recall  our  first  operation  oflf  Mackin  Island.  We  were  all 
scared  to  death. 

Then  I  recall  us  going  with  the  Bunker  Hill  down  to  Kavieng  and  Rabaul 
on  Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  and  a  few  days  after  New  Year's  Day— 
that  was  thought  then  as  one  of  the  most  daring  operations  at  the  time  as  far  as 
the  Navy  was  concerned.  We  lost  some  very  fine  people,  but  we  survived. 

Then  we  gradually  worked  our  way  up  the  Carolines  and  the  Marianas,  et 
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cetera.  We  had  some  wonderful  times  in  Majuro,  at  Ulithi — that  was  a  delight- 
ful place.  I  was  single  at  the  time.  But  if  any  of  you  wives  think  that  your 
husbands  went  astray,  there  wasn't  any  room  or  there  wasn't  any  company.  So, 
I  will  verify  everything  they  ever  said  to  you  about  it.  [Laughter] 

Then,  of  course,  we  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  the  Batde  of  the  Philip- 
pines, where  we  were  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  I  think,  and  we  got  orders 
to  turn  around.  And  we  participated  in  that  very  important  battle  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  was  concerned. 

Then,  of  course,  the  climax  was  the  typhoon  on  December  18  and  19  of  1944. 
I  can  recall  most  intimately  the  coolness,  the  courage  of  the  skipper.  I  happened 
to  be  on  the  bridge  as  the  officer  of  the  deck  during  general  quarters,  and  we 
were  in  general  quarters  a  long  time.  [Laughter) 

The  word  came  from  the  Admiral,  "Abandon  ship,  if  you  so  order."  I  am 
not  sure  that's  the  way  it  went — [laughter] — but  one  out  of  the  four  boilers  was 
in  operation,  the  fire  pumps  were  manned,  the  hangar  deck  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  Monterey,  after  about  7  hours  dead  in  the  water  with  one  or 
two  cruisers  and  three  or  four  destroyers,  got  underway. 

But  that  was  the  spirit,  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  Monterey.  All  of  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  are  proud  of  the  people,  the  skippers  and  the  ship.  And  we  should 
be  thankful  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  a  great  country  and  a 
great  cause. 

I  should  say  one  thing.  I  just  talked  about  the  ship's  company.  Of  course,  I 
do  want  to  congratulate  all  the  members  of  Air  Group  30  and  Air  Group  28. 
They  were  an  integral  part  and  a  vital  portion  of  the  effort  and  the  success  of 
the  Monterey. 

I  have  some  wonderful  memories  of  the  pilots,  whether  they  were  SBD,  F-2's 
or  4's  or  6's  or  TBM's  or  TBF's,  they  were  great  people  and  the  crews  that 
maintained  them,  that  brought  them  in,  that  launched  them — they  were  as  much 
a  part  of  the  Monterey  as  the  ship  itself. 

So,  Roger,  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  you 
and  the  air  groups,  I  thank  you  for  the  great  job  that  all  of  you  did. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:44  p.m.  in  the  main  peter,   Jr.,   Vice   Adm.   Stuart   H.   Ingersoll,   L.   T. 

ballroom   at  the  L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel.  In  his  re-  Hundt,  and  Dr.  Charles  Deppe. 

marks,  he  referred  to  the  following  former  members  Mr.  Kleinpeter  presented  the  President  with  an  oil 

of  the  crew:  Charles  A.  Webb,  Rear  Adm.  Roger  W.  painting  of  the  U.S.S.  Monterey. 

Mehle,  Lewis  J.  "Pappy"  Atwood,  Allie  C.  Klein- 
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Remarks  at  Memorial  Day  Ceremonies  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.     May  26,  1975 

Chairman  Sutphin,  distinguished  guests,  my  fellow  Americans: 

There  is  no  higher  or  more  solemn  privilege  than  to  represent  a  grateful  Na- 
tion in  paying  tribute  to  its  honored  dead.  No  man  or  woman  who  comes  to 
Arlington  on  Memorial  Day  can  help  but  feel  the  burden  and  the  pride  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American. 

The  freedom  we  enjoy  today,  these  fallen  won  for  us.  The  way  of  life  that 
we  cherish,  they  protected  for  us.  The  heritage  they  defended  is  now  in  our 
hands.  We  are  guardians  of  their  trust.  Arlington  Cemetery  is  their  sacred 
shrine,  but  their  greatest  monument  is  the  America  they  died  to  defend. 

The  value  of  their  sacrifice — the  worth  of  what  they  gave  their  lives  to  de- 
fend— depends  on  how  well  we  meet  our  responsibilities  today.  If  we  live  in 
peace  as  bravely  as  they  died  in  war,  the  world  will  remember  them  as  long  as 
there  are  free  men  to  be  inspired. 

Memorial  Day  has  always  meant  a  great  deal  to  me — as  a  schoolboy,  as  a 
young  man  in  the  Navy  during  the  Second  World  War,  in  my  years  in  Con- 
gress, and  last  Memorial  Day,  when  I  spoke  from  this  rostrum  as  Vice  President. 
Today,  it  is  an  occasion  even  more  deeply  felt. 

Although  we  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  some  things  remain  the  same. 
One  is  the  need  to  maintain  our  military  strength.  For  as  long  as  there  are 
lawbreakers  in  the  world,  we  must  have  the  strength  and  the  resolve  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right.  It  is  the  price  we  have  always  paid  for  being  free.  It  is  the 
price  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  in  the  future. 

So,  today  we  pay  tribute  not  only  to  our  wartime  dead  but  to  those  who  made 
the  same  sacrifice  in  keeping  the  peace.  They  have  proven  that  the  quality  of 
heroism,  of  love  of  country  and  willingness  to  serve  in  time  of  troubles,  beats 
just  as  strong  in  American  hearts  today  as  ever. 

As  we  honor  the  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  lives,  let  us  also  pray 
for  the  safety  of  those  still  missing  in  action  and  the  solace  of  those  who  wait  as 
well  as  those  who  mourn.  The  world  should  know  that  the  United  States  will 
not  falter  in  its  determination  to  achieve  an  adequate  accounting  of  our  MIA's. 

Finally,  let  us  resolve  to  learn  from  the  example  of  those  whose  memories  we 
honor  today.  May  the  courage  they  demonstrated  in  war  guide  us  to  even  greater 
achievements  in  peace.  Peace,  too,  can  have  its  heroes.  In  our  everyday  lives,  in 
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the  example  we  set,  in  the  kind  of  a  country  we  build  and  in  the  national  char- 
acter that  we  sustain,  we  can  erect  the  greatest  monument  of  all  to  those  we 
honor  here  today. 

They  will  not  have  died  in  vain  and  their  loved  ones  will  not  have  suffered 
in  vain  if  we  vow  to  live  our  lives  in  the  cause  of  honor,  freedom,  and  justice 
that  they  so  gallantly  served. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:25  a.m.  at  the  referred  to  Robert  S.  Sutphin,  president  of  the  Grand 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he       Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial  Day  Corporation. 

279 

Statement  on  Signing  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975. 
May  26,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  4975,  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975. 

This  bill  provides  authorizations  for  Federal  support  to  Amtrak  for  an  addi- 
tional 27-month  period,  through  fiscal  1977.  It  will  provide  the  Amtrak  Board 
of  Directors  with  the  flexibility  necessary  to  effectively  manage  the  Corpora- 
tion's affairs.  This  should  result  in  improved  intercity  rail  passenger  service.  I 
expect  the  Corporation  to  develop  plans  and  programs  consistent  with  realistic 
funding  authorized  by  this  bill,  thus  eliminating  the  past  practice  of  ever- 
escalating  Federal  subsidies  over  which  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  execu- 
tive branch  had  effective  control. 

The  bill  authorizes  procedures  which  enable  Amtrak  to  modify  its  system  of 
routes  and  services  consistent  Nwith  the  goal  of  making  rail  passenger  service 
an  effective  part  of  our  national  transportation  system.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
that  the  criteria  for  exercising  this  authority  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
with  the  possibility  of  disapproval  by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  within  60 
days. 

The  Attorney  General  advises  me  that  this  provision  provides  for  an  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  Congressional  power.  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  Congress  passes  legislation  containing  such 
provision.  I  have,  nevertheless,  signed  H.R.  4975  because  the  Nation  needs  the 
important  passenger  rail  service  it  will  provide. 

Once  the  new  procedures  for  adding  and  eliminating  routes  are  established, 
Amtrak  will  have  a  sensible  basis  on  which  to  make  determinations  on  dropping 
routes  which  are  inefficient  or  adding  service  which  boosts  our  overall  trans- 
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portation  capabilities.  The  end  result  should  be  better  transportation  for  every 
tax  dollar  spent  on  Amtrak.  The  management  flexibility  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation will  enable  Amtrak  to  improve  the  present  level  of  rail  passenger  service 
and  to  stay  within  the  spending  limits  established  by  the  authorization  bill. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Congress  has  responded  to  the  suggestion  I 
made  in  signing  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-396) 
that  mandatory  on-board  customs  procedures  would  be  undesirable.  The  Con- 
gress, in  this  bill,  has  provided  for  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  Amtrak  to  establish  inspection  procedures 
which  will  be  convenient  for  passengers  and  consistent  with  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  immigration  and  customs  laws.  Implementation  of  these  procedures 
should  facilitate  the  most  rapid  possible  transit  in  international,  intercity  rail 
passenger  service. 

I  commend  the  Congress  for  enacting  this  bill  which  should,  on  balance,  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  improved  and  more  economic  passenger  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  work  toward  developing  more 
effective  approaches  to  meeting  the  complex  transportation  needs  of  the  Nation. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4975,  approved  May  26,  1975,  is  Public  Law  94-25  (89  Stat.  90). 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging.     May  27,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  208  of  the  1973  Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  (Public 
Law  89-73)  provides  that  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act,  not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  forwarded  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  to  me,  and  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this 
document  to  the  Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  27, 1975. 

note:  The  87-page  report,  entitled  "Administration  on  Aging  Annual  Report — Fiscal  Year  1974,"  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Final  Report  on 
the  Balance  of  Payments  Deficit  Incurred  Under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.     May  21,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  812(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974  (Public  Law  93-155),  I  am  pleased  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  sixth  and  final  report  on  our  progress  toward  offsetting  the 
fiscal  year  1974  balance  of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe.  Section  812  (the  Jackson-Nunn  Amendment) 
states  that  if  our  European  NATO  Allies  fail  to  offset  this  deficit,  then  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe  must  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  of  offset  not  provided. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  Allies  have  fully  offset  the  U.S.  fiscal  year  1974 
deficit  and  that  the  troop  reduction  provision  will  not  have  to  be  implemented. 

The  U.S.  NATO-related  balance  of  payments  expenditures  during  fiscal  year 
1974  totaled  $1,997  billion.  We  sought  to  cover  these  expenditures  in  two  ways. 
First,  we  negotiated  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  an  Offset 
Agreement  which  had  a  total  value  of  $2,218  billion  over  the  1974-75  time 
period.  The  fiscal  year  1974  portion  of  the  agreement  has  come  to  $1,150  billion. 
Secondly,  our  other  NATO  Allies  have  placed  substantial  military  procure- 
ment in  the  U.S.  They  have  been  able  to  identify  $1,016  billion  in  such  procure- 
ment, of  which  $917  million  can  at  this  time  be  applied  against  FY  1974  ex- 
penditures. The  NATO  Allies  and  the  NATO  Economic  Directorate  deserve 
our  special  recognition  for  their  cooperation  in  establishing  a  liaison  mechanism 
for  identifying  these  purchases.  Appendix  A  provides  an  accounting  of  our 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment. 

The  Jackson-Nunn  Amendment  also  called  upon  our  Allies  to  assist  the  U.S. 
in  meeting  some  of  the  added  budgetary  costs  that  result  from  maintaining 
our  forces  in  Europe  rather  than  in  the  continental  United  States.  The  major 
form  of  this  budgetary  support  is  contained  in  the  two-year  U.S.-FRG  Offset 
Agreement.  The  agreement  includes  approximately  $224  million  to  rehabilitate 
badly  deteriorated  barracks  and  other  troop  facilities  used  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  FRG.  The  FRG  also  agrees  to  absorb  about  $8  million  of 
real  estate  taxes  and  landing  fees  directly  related  to  U.S.  forces  in  Germany. 
Finally,  very  considerable  budgetary  relief  is  implicit  in  the  FRG  agreement 
to  purchase  DM  2,250  million  in  special  U.S.  Treasury  securities  at  a  concessional 
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interest  rate  of  2.5  percent.  The  interest  rate  which  Germany  could  have  ob- 
tained through  investment  of  these  funds  in  marketable  U.S.  Treasury  securi- 
ties would,  of  course,  have  been  much  higher.  The  purchase  of  securities  made 
by  the  FRG  pursuant  to  the  agreement  were  made  at  times  when  the  market 
was  paying  just  under  eight  percent  interest.  As  a  consequence,  the  FRG  will 
have  foregone  approximately  $343  million  in  interest  over  the  life  of  these 
securities.  Essentially  this  represents  a  budgetary  gain  to  the  U.S. 

A  final  provision  of  the  Amendment  requires  that  we  seek  to  reduce  the 
amount  paid  by  the  U.S.  to  support  NATO's  Infrastructure  Program.  NATO 
recently  agreed  to  a  new  five-year  program  (CY  1975-79)  totaling  $1.35  billion. 
The  Allies  have  agreed  to  reduce  the  U.S.  percentage  from  the  current  official 
level  of  29.67  percent  to  27.23  percent.  The  new  program  also  includes  a  special 
category  of  projects  totaling  $98  million  which  benefit  only  American  forces 
and  which  would  normally  have  been  funded  in  the  U.S.  budget.  When  this 
special  category  is  considered,  the  effective  U.S.  share  is  approximately  21  per- 
cent. Likewise,  the  U.S.  share  of  funding  for  the  Common  European  Pipeline 
deficit  has  been  reduced  from  36  percent  to  25  percent. 

The  Amendment  specifies  that  22%  months  (July  1,  1973-May  16,  1975)  of 
Allied  balance  of  payments  transactions  can  be  applied  against  the  FY  1974 
deficit.  The  balance  of  payments  data  we  have  used  have  been  based  on  only 
the  first  12  months  of  this  period.  We  do  not  yet  have  complete  data  on  Allied 
procurement  expenditures  during  the  last  Wl/2  months  of  the  statutory  period. 
However,  assuming  that  Allied  expenditures  in  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
and  commercial  accounts  remain  at  about  the  same  levels  as  in  FY  1974,  there 
would  be  available  an  additional  $1.3  billion  to  offset  our  FY  1974  expenditures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Allied  financial  transactions  reported  here  do 
not  represent  the  total  financial  burden  incurred  by  the  Allies  in  support  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Our  Allies  absorb  many  of  our  troop-related  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  for  facilities,  building  and  repairing  roads,  and  other 
payments  which  have  a  total  value  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

A  good  economic  argument  can  be  made  that  some  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments expenditures  would  have  occurred  whether  or  not  our  troops  were  in 
Europe,  and  hence  should  not  have  been  charged  against  the  NATO  balance 
of  payments  account.  For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense  purchased  ap- 
proximately $137  million  of  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants  (POL)  in  Europe 
during  FY  1974,  mostly  for  our  Sixth  Fleet  operations.  The  great  majority  of 
these  products  were  purchased  from  the  Middle  East.  However,  if  the  fleet  had 
been  brought  home,  its  shift  to  U.S.  POL  resources  would  have  forced  other 
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U.S.  consumers  to  purchase  their  POL  requirements  from  abroad.  Thus,  the 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments  expenditures  would  have  remained 
unchanged. 

We  should  also  recognize  that,  even  if  our  troops  were  returned  to  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  there  would  still  be  personnel-related  expenditures  for  European 
goods  and  services.  These  personnel  would  continue  to  purchase  some  Euro- 
pean goods.  Also,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  some  of  our  military- 
related  balance  of  payments  expenditures  in  Europe  generate  Allied  or  third 
nation  purchases  in  the  U.S. — both  military  and  commercial. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  that  more  than  $300  million  of  the  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  in  Europe  merely  reflect  the  effect  of  dollar  depreciation.  This 
depreciation  was  a  contributing  factor  to  the  substantial  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  trade  balance,  but  it  has  made  relatively  more  expensive  the  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  our  military  forces  in  Europe. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  27, 1975. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Lowell  W.  Perry  as  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
May  21,  1975 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Perry,  Judge  Keith,  distinguished  guests: 

This  is  a  very  great  moment  in  this  Administration.  It  is  my  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  have  selected  for  this  very  vital  role  a  person  that  I  have  known 
a  good  many  years,  a  person  that  I  have  admired  for  many,  many  years. 

He  first  came  to  my  attention  when  I  saw  his  prowess  on  the  gridiron  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  made  it  and  I  didn't.  He  was  really  good  and  played 
not  only  exceptionally  well  at  Ann  Arbor  but  very  well  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

I  have  known  Lowell  over  a  period  of  time  since  then.  I  have  always  looked 
at  his  career,  both  in  Government  and  with  private  employment,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  person  can  do  who  has  got  ability  and  the  desire  and  the 
dedication. 

I  think  it's,  in  this  instance,  Government's  gain  to  have  Lowell  with  us,  and 
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Lynn  Townsend  probably  is  losing  one  of  his  very  finest  young  people  in  his 
Chrysler  organization. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  Lowell  Perry  is  the  right  person  to  do  a  fine  job  in  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  job 
that  he  will  do. 

This  Administration  is  totally  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  any  discrimina- 
tion in  the  area  of  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  or  what  have  you.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lowell  Perry,  I  am  certain  and  positive  that  that  dedication  to  that 
cause  will  be  carried  out. 

And  it  is  a  great  privilege,  Lowell,  for  me  to  participate  in  your  oath-taking 
with  your  old  friend,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Judge  Damon  Keith  of  the  Federal 
Court  in  Detroit. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:58  p.m.  in  the  Mr.  Perry's  response  to  the  President's  remarks  is 

Rose  Garden   at  the  White  House.  Damon  Keith,  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  562). 
administered  the  oath  of  office. 
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Address  to  the  Nation  on  Energy  Programs. 
May  27,  1975 

Good  evening. 

Last  January  15, 1  went  before  your  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  to  make  our  country  independent  of  foreign  sources 
of  energy  by  1985.  Such  a  program  was  long  overdue.  We  have  become  in- 
creasingly at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the  fuel  on  which  our  entire  economy 
runs. 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  that  will  not  go  away.  The  United  States  is 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  about  37  percent  of  its  present  petroleum 
needs.  In  10  years,  if  we  do  nothing,  we  will  be  importing  more  than  half  our 
oil  at  prices  fixed  by  others— if  they  choose  to  sell  to  us  at  all.  In  2l/2  years,  we 
will  be  twice  as  vulnerable  to  a  foreign  oil  embargo  as  we  were  two  winters 
ago. 

We  are  now  paying  out  $25  billion  a  year  for  foreign  oil.  Five  years  ago  we 
paid  out  only  $3  billion  annually.  Five  years  from  now,  if  we  do  nothing,  who 
knows  how  many  more  billions  will  be  flowing  out  of  the  United  States.  These 
are  not  just  American  dollars,  these  are  American  jobs. 
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Four  months  ago,  I  sent  the  Congress  this  167-page  draft  of  detailed  legislation, 
plus  some  additional  tax  proposals.  My  program  was  designed  to  conserve  the 
energy  we  now  have,  while  at  the  same  time  speeding  up  the  development  and 
production  of  new  domestic  energy.  Although  this  would  increase  the  cost  of 
energy  until  new  supplies  were  fully  tapped,  those  dollars  would  remain  in  this 
country  and  would  be  returned  to  our  own  economy  through  tax  cuts  and  rebates. 

I  asked  the  Congress  in  January  to  enact  this  urgent  10-year  program  for 
energy  independence  within  90  days— that  is,  by  mid- April. 

In  the  meantime,  to  get  things  going,  I  said  I  would  use  the  standby  Presidential 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  to  reduce  our  use  of  foreign  petroleum  by 
raising  import  fees  on  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  by  $1  on  February  1,  another  dollar 
on  March  1,  and  a  third  on  April  1. 

As  soon  as  Congress  acted  on  my  comprehensive  energy  program,  I  promised 
to  take  off  these  import  fees.  I  imposed  the  first  dollar  on  oil  imports  February  1, 
making  appropriate  exemptions  for  hardship  situations. 

Now,  what  did  the  Congress  do  in  February  about  energy?  Congress  did 
nothing — nothing,  that  is,  except  rush  through  legislation  suspending  for  90 
days  my  authority  to  impose  any  import  fees  on  foreign  oil.  Congress  needed 
time,  they  said. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
other  Members  concerned  with  energy  came  to  the  White  House.  They  gave  me 
this  pamphlet  outlining  energy  goals  similar  to  mine  and  promised  to  come  up 
with  a  Congressional  energy  program  better  than  mine  by  the  end  of  April.  I 
remember  one  of  them  saying  he  didn't  see  how  they  could  ask  the  President  to 
do  more  than  postpone  the  second  dollar  for  60  days.  If  the  Congress  couldn't 
come  up  with  an  energy  program  by  then,  he  said,  go  ahead  and  put  it  on. 

Their  request  stretched  my  original  deadline  by  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  I 
wanted  to  be  reasonable;  I  wanted  to  be  cooperative.  So,  in  vetoing  their  bill  to 
restrict  the  President's  authority,  I  agreed  to  their  request  for  a  60-day  delay 
before  taking  the  next  step  under  my  energy  plan. 

What  did  the  Congress  do  in  March  ?  What  did  the  Congress  do  in  April  about 
energy  ?  Congress  did  nothing. 

In  fairness,  I  must  say  there  were  diligent  efforts  by  some  Members- 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans— to  fashion  meaningful  energy  legislation  in 
their  subcommittees  and  committees.  My  Administration  worked  very  hard  with 
them  to  bring  a  real  energy  independence  bill  to  a  vote.  At  the  end  of  April,  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Congressional  leaders  themselves,  I  deferred  for  still  another 
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30  days,  the  second  $1  fee  on  imported  oil.  Even  then,  I  still  hoped  for  positive 
Congressional  action. 

So,  what  has  the  Congress  done  in  May  about  energy  ?  Congress  did  nothing 
and  went  home  for  a  10-day  recess. 

February,  March,  April,  May— as  of  now,  the  Congress  has  done  nothing 
positive  to  end  our  energy  dependence. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  two  negative  actions:  the  first,  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  President  from  doing  anything  on  his  own,  the  second,  to  pass  a 
strip  mining  bill  which  would  reduce  domestic  coal  production  instead  of 
increasing  it,  put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  needlessly  increase  the  cost  of 
energy  to  consumers,  raise  electric  bills  for  many,  and  compel  us  to  import  more 
foreign  oil,  not  less. 

I  was  forced  to  veto  this  anti-energy  bill  last  week  because  I  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  taking  one  step  backward  on  energy  when  the  Congress  will  not  take 
one  step  forward  on  energy. 

The  Congress  has  concentrated  its  attention  on  conservation  measures  such  as 
a  higher  gasoline  tax.  The  Congress  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  stimulate 
production  of  new  energy  sources  here  at  home.  At  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  California,  I  saw  oil  wells  waiting  to  produce  300,000  barrels  a  day  if 
the  Congress  would  change  the  law  to  permit  it. 

There  are  untold  millions  of  barrels  more  in  our  Alaskan  petroleum  reserves 
and  under  the  Continental  Shelf.  We  could  save  300,000  barrels  a  day  if  only  the 
Congress  would  allow  more  electric  powerplants  to  substitute  American  coal 
for  foreign  oil.  Peaceful  atomic  power,  which  we  pioneered,  is  advancing  faster 
abroad  than  at  home. 

Still  the  Congress  does  nothing  about  energy.  We  are  today  worse  off  than 
we  were  in  January.  Domestic  oil  production  is  going  down,  down,  down. 
Natural  gas  production  is  starting  to  dwindle.  And  many  areas  face  severe 
shortages  next  winter.  Coal  production  is  still  at  the  levels  of  the  1940's.  Foreign 
oil  suppliers  are  considering  another  price  increase.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
you  know  the  facts.  This  country  needs  to  regain  its  independence  from  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

There  is  no  visible  energy  shortage  now,  but  we  could  have  one  overnight.  We 
do  not  have  an  energy  crisis,  but  we  may  have  one  next  winter.  We  do  have  an 
energy  problem,  a  very  grave  problem,  but  one  we  can  still  manage  and  solve  if 
we  are  successful  internationally  and  can  act  decisively  domestically. 

Four  months  are  already  lost.  The  Congress  has  acted  only  negatively.  I  must 
now  do  what  I  can  do  as  President. 
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First,  I  will  impose  an  additional  $1  import  fee  on  foreign  crude  oil  and  60 
cents  on  refined  products,  effective  June  1. 1  gave  the  Congress  its  60  days  plus  an 
extra  30  days  to  do  something — but  nothing  has  been  done  since  January.  Higher 
fees  will  further  discourage  the  consumption  of  imported  fuel  and  may  generate 
some  constructive  action  when  the  Congress  comes  back. 

Second,  as  I  directed  on  April  30,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  has 
completed  public  hearings  on  decontrol  of  old  domestic  oil.  I  will  submit  a 
decontrol  plan  to  Congress  shortly  after  it  reconvenes.  Along  with  it,  I  will  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  windfall  profits  tax  with  a  plowback  provision. 

These  two  measures  would  prevent  unfair  gains  by  oil  companies  from 
decontrol  prices,  furnish  a  substantial  incentive  to  increase  domestic  energy 
production,  and  encourage  conservation. 

When  I  talk  about  energy,  I  am  talking  about  jobs.  Our  American  economy 
runs  on  energy — no  energy,  no  jobs.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  just  that  simple. 

The  sudden  fourfold  increase  in  foreign  oil  prices  and  the  1973  embargo 
helped  to  throw  us  into  this  recession.  We  are  on  our  way  out  of  this  recession. 
Another  oil  embargo  could  throw  us  back.  We  cannot  continue  to  depend  on  the 
price  and  supply  whims  of  others.  The  Congress  cannot  drift,  dawdle,  and  debate 
forever  with  America's  future. 

I  need  your  help  to  energize  this  Congress  into  comprehensive  action.  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  my  January  program,  which  is  still  the  only  total  energy 
program  there  is. 

I  cannot  sit  here  idly  while  nothing  is  done.  We  must  get  on  with  the  job 
right  now. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:31  p.m.  from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  George  A.  Lincoln. 
May  28,  1975 

I  JOIN  with  the  many  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late  Gen.  George  A.  Lin- 
coln in  paying  tribute  to  this  patriotic  American  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  our  country.  General  Lincoln  was  a  renowned  West  Point  scholar  in 
the  social  sciences  for  more  than  20  years  and  was  a  respected  educator  through- 
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out  our  country.  His  wise  counsel  assisted  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Army, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  a  succession  of  Presidents. 

General  Lincoln  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us,  here  in  Washington  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  around  the  world  where  Army  officers  he  taught  are  now 
serving  our  country  with  the  same  devotion  he  exemplified. 

note:  General  Lincoln  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council  from  1969  to  1973. 
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Veto  of  a  Bill  To  Authorize  Appropriations  for  Tourism 
Programs.     May  28,  1975 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  approval,  H.R.  5357,  which  would 
authorize  appropriations  totalling  $98,125,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

This  bill  would  reinstitute  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  domestic  tour- 
ism program  to  encourage  Americans  to  travel  within  the  United  States.  It 
also  would  authorize  appropriations  totalling  $90  million  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  through  September  30, 1979,  for  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  current 
program  of  the  United  States  Travel  Service  to  promote  and  facilitate  foreign 
tourism  in  the  United  States. 

My  Administration  proposed  an  extension  of  the  existing  tourism  program 
through  fiscal  year  1979  at  an  annual  authorization  level  of  $15  million  to  en- 
courage foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States.  It  opposed  the  reinstatement  of  a 
domestic  tourism  program,  which  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  promotion  and  management  of  domestic  tourism  should  remain  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector,  especially  the  accommodation  and  transpor- 
tation industries,  and  of  state  and  local  governments.  Each  of  the  fifty  States  has 
its  own  tourist  promotion  agency.  I  find  no  justification  for  the  Federal  Gov-, 
ernment  taking  on  this  role. 

Moreover,  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  bill  for  the  Travel  Service's  existing 
program  are  excessive,  almost  doubling  the  adequate  amounts  proposed  by 
my  Administration  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  travel  to  this  country. 

I  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  withhold  my  approval  from  a  bill  which 
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would  create  an  unnecessary  new  Federal  program  and  unduly  enlarge  an 
existing  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
May  28, 1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  reconsidered  H.R.  5357  on  June  20,  1975,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to 
committee. 
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Remarks  on  Departure  for  Europe. 
May  28,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President: 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  trip  to  Europe  has  great  significance  not  only 
to  us  but,  I  think,  on  a  much  broader  basis.  We  live  in  a  world  today  which  has 
issues  of  tremendous  importance,  whether  it's  energy,  the  economy,  diplomacy, 
security.  And  of  course,  all  of  the  answers  must  come  not  just  from  ourselves  but 
from  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Our  first  stop  on  this  trip  will  be  in  Brussels  where  I  will  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  jointly  assess  the  state  of  the  NATO  alliance 
and  help  to  plan  for  a  better  future.  I  want  to  reaffirm  at  this  time  the  United 
States'  commitment  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  is  so  vital  to  America's 
security  and  America's  well-being. 

In  Spain  I  will  review  with  Spanish  leaders  the  expanding  cooperation  which 
is  essential  and  as  Spain  assumes  an  increasingly  important  role  both  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean  areas. 

In  Austria  my  meetings  with  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  will  center  on  Middle 
Eastern  developments  and  the  evolution  of  U.S.-Egyptian  relations.  American 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies  depend  upon  events  that  come  about  in 
the  months  ahead  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  policy  in  that  important  area  of 
the  globe  is  one  goal — that  of  achieving  a  just  peace.  And  I  also  welcome  the 
opportunity  while  in  Austria  to  meet  again  with  Chancellor  Kreisky. 

Following  the  NATO  summit  in  Brussels,  my  meetings  in  Rome  with  Presi- 
dent Leone  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  Government  will  permit  us  to  re- 
view the  many  important  interests  we  share  as  allies  and  as  very  good  friends.  I 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
discuss  humanitarian  subjects  of  importance  to  people  throughout  the  world. 
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There  is  much  work  to  be  done  on  this  relatively  brief  trip.  But  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  can  represent  a  strong  and  united  America — an  America  deter- 
mined, with  its  allies,  to  safeguard  our  vital  interests.  The  United  States  is 
equally  determined  to  reduce  the  chances  of  conflict,  to  increase  cooperation, 
and  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  Americans  and  all  peoples.  I  go  determined 
to  advance  our  common  interests  with  our  friends  and  allies  and  with  great 
pride  in  our  great  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:43  a.m.  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.  His  remarks  were  broadcast  live 
on  television. 
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Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 
May  28,  1975 

Your  Majesties,  Prime  Minister  Tindemans,  Secretary  General  Luns,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  warm  and  very  gracious  welcome  to  Brus- 
sels. It  is  always  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  return  to  the  city  that  many 
know  as  the  capital  of  Europe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Western  Europe  was  the  victim  of  wartime  devastation, 
facing  hostile  forces  seeking  to  dominate  the  entire  continent.  The  courageous 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  responded  by  creating  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Our  Alliance  has  withstood  the  changes  and  the  tests  of  the  past  26  years.  It 
has  helped  to  secure  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  Western  World.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  purpose  of  my  first  trip,  Your  Majesty,  to  Europe  as  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  participate  in  a  NATO  summit. 

I  want  my  NATO  colleagues  and  the  people  of  Europe  to  know  that  our 
great  Alliance  remains  very  strong — to  guarantee  that  vitality,  we  must  vig- 
orously address  the  problems  confronting  us;  that  the  United  States  is  convinced 
that  detente  with  the  East  can  only  proceed  on  a  foundation  of  strong  and  secure 
Alliance  defenses;  that  NATO  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  has 
the  unwavering  support  of  the  American  public  and  of  our  Congress;  and 
finally,  that  our  commitment  to  this  Alliance  will  not  falter. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  meet  with  my  colleagues  in  NATO  to  discuss  issues 
of  direct  concern  to  the  peace,  the  security,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  Atlantic 
community. 
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It  is -also  in  this  spirit  that  I  respond,  Your  Majesty,  to  your  very  warm  wel- 
come. Belgium's  hospitality  as  a  host  to  NATO  and  to  the  European  com- 
munities has  made  it  the  heart  of  both  the  European  and  the  Atlantic  worlds. 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  remain  confident  and 
mature.  I  know  that  we  will  continue  as  close  friends  and  warm  allies. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:13  p.m.  at  Zavantem  Later,  the  President  met  at  the  Royal  Palace,  first, 

Airport  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  King  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  then,  with  Prime 

Baudouin  I.  Also  present  were  Queen  Fabiola,  Bel-  Minister  Tindemans  and   Foreign  Minister  Renaat 

gian  Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans,  and  NATO  Van  Elslande. 
Secretary  General  Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns. 
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Veto  of  an  Emergency  Employment  Appropriations  Bill. 

May  29,  1975 

[Dated  May  28, 1975.    Released  May  29,  1975] 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  without  my  approval,  H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priation Act. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  asked  the  Congress  for  legislation  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
most  immediate  employment  problems  through  an  extension  of  public  service 
jobs  and  a  program  of  summer  youth  employment. 

The  Congress  has  taken  this  simple,  straightforward  and  specific  proposal 
and  turned  it  into  a  bill  containing  a  host  of  provisions  of  questionable  value. 

This  bill,  as  presented  to  me,  is  not  an  effective  response  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  It  would  exacerbate  both  budgetary  and  economic  pressures,  and  its 
chief  impact  would  be  felt  long  after  our  current  unemployment  problems  are 
expected  to  subside. 

The  bill  authorizes  spending  of  $3.3  billion  above  my  budget  requests.  Almost 
half  of  this  added  spending  would  occur  in  fiscal  1976  and  an  appreciable  amount 
of  spending  would  continue  in  calendar  year  1977.  Economic  recovery  is  expected 
to  be  well  underway  by  the  end  of  1975,  and  the  accelerative  influences  of  this 
bill  would  come  much  too  late  to  give  impetus  to  this  recovery.  Instead,  those 
influences  would  run  the  risk  of  contributing  to  a  new  round  of  inflation  later  on. 

In  my  address  to  the  Nation  on  March  29,  announcing  my  decision  to  sign  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act,  I  stressed  the  need  to  keep  the  1976  deficit  below  $60  billion. 
This  bill  is  one  of  many  being  considered  by  the  Congress  that,  combined,  would 
increase  the  deficit  to  $100  billion  or  more.  Already,  Congressional  actions  and 
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inactions  have  added  $7.3  billion  to  the  1975  deficit  and  $4.4  billion  to  the  1976 
deficit. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  Federal  budget  deficit  would  lead  to  an  increase  in 
Federal  borrowing  from  private  financial  markets.  These  heavy  Federal  de- 
mands for  capital  could  deprive  business  firms  of  funds  needed  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  capacity. 

Thus,  H.R.  4481  would  contribute  to  choking  off  the  very  economic  growth  it 
is  intended  to  stimulate. 

To  help  overcome  the  recession  and  high  unemployment,  I  have  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  a  major  tax  cut.  I  have  also  proposed  an  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,  together  with  increases,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  public  service  jobs  and  summer  employment. 

Further  stimulus  would  hurt  more  than  it  would  help  our  economy  in  the  long 
run.  H.R.  4481  provides  for  too  much  stimulus,  too  late,  and  I  must  therefore 
veto  the  bill. 

The  need  remains,  however,  for  a  bill  that  will  provide  the  funds  I  recom- 
mended for  immediate  and  temporary  employment  through  the  public  sector 
and  summer  youth  jobs.  Since  student  summer  vacations  are  close  at  hand,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

May  28, 1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  sustained  the  President's  veto  on  June  4,  1975. 
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Text  of  an  Address  Before  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  Brussels.     May  29,  1975 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  members  of  the  Council: 

President  Truman,  in  1949,  transmitted  the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  his  assessment  of  its  importance. 
"Events  of  this  century,"  he  wrote,  "have  taught  us  that  we  cannot  achieve  peace 
independently.  The  world  has  grown  too  small.  The  security  and  welfare  of  each 
member  of  this  community  depends  on  the  security  and  welfare  of  all.  None 
of  us  alone  can  achieve  economic  prosperity  or  military  security.  None  of  us 
alone  can  assure  the  continuance  of  freedom."  So  spoke  President  Truman. 
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These  words,  describing  the  interdependence  of  the  North  Atlantic  nations, 
are  as  accurate  today  as  they  were  a  quarter  century  ago. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  leaders 
of  the  NATO  nations  met  here  in  Brussels  to  reaffirm  the  Declaration  on  At- 
lantic Relations,  the  fundamental  purposes  of  an  alliance  that  had  fulfilled  its 
promises  by  providing  for  the  security,  promoting  the  welfare,  and  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  its  members. 

We  meet  here  today  to  renew  our  commitment  to  the  Alliance.  We  meet  to 
remind  our  citizens  in  the  15  member  nations,  by  our  presence,  of  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the  transatlantic  ties  that  unite  us  and  to  restate  our  pledge  to 
collective  self-defense.  We  are  assembled  to  address  the  serious  problems  we  face 
and  to  review  the  steps  we  must  take  to  deal  with  them. 

Renewal  of  our  commitment  to  the  Alliance  is  the  most  important  of  these 
purposes.  The  United  States  of  America  unconditionally  and  unequivocally 
remains  true  to  the  commitments  undertaken  when  we  signed  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  including  the  obligation  in  Article  5  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  any  NATO  nation  subjected  to  armed  attack.  As  treaties  are  the  supreme 
law  of  my  land,  these  commitments  are  juridically  binding  in  the  United 
States.  These  commitments  are  strategically  sound,  politically  essential,  and 
morally  justifiable  and,  therefore,  command  broad  support  in  the  United  States. 
They  remain  the  firm  foundation,  as  they  have  for  26  years,  on  which  our 
relationship  rests.  This  foundation  has  well  served  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created.  It  will  go  on  serving  these  purposes,  even  in  the  face  of  new 
difficulties,  as  long  as  we  continue  our  common  resolve. 

In  the  treaty  we  signed  26  years  ago,  and  from  which  we  drew  confidence 
and  courage,  we  pledged: 

— To  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments; 

— To  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civilization  of  our  peo- 
ples founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule 
of  law; 

—To  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area; 

— To  settle  by  peaceful  means  any  international  dispute  in  which  any  one 
of  us  may  be  involved; 

— To  eliminate  conflict  in  international  economic  policies  and  encourage 
economic  collaboration; 

— To  maintain  and  develop  our  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist 
armed  attack  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid; 
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— To  consult  together  when  any  one  of  us  is  threatened; 

— To  consider  an  armed  attack  against  one  as  an  armed  attack  against  all. 

There  is  no  need  today  to  improve  on  that  statement  of  principles  and  pur- 
poses. It  remains  as  clear,  as  resolute,  and  as  valid  today  as  when  first  adopted. 
But  it  is  worth  reminding  ourselves  of  these  pledges  as  we  turn  our  attention 
and  energies  to  the  problems  we  now  face  both  outside  and  within  the  Alliance — 
problems  very  different  from  those  we  confronted  26  years  ago.  As  NATO 
heads  of  governments  and  friends,  we  have  a  duty  to  be  frank  and  realistic  with 
one  another.  Therefore,  I  must  cite  the  following  matters  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  of  importance  to  the  Alliance: 

— In  Indochina,  the  events  of  recent  months  have  resulted  in  enormous  human 
suffering  for  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  an  ordeal  that  touches 
all  human  hearts.  Because  of  the  United  States'  long  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, these  events  have  led  some  to  question  our  strength  and  reliability.  I 
believe  that  our  strength  speaks  for  itself:  Our  military  power  remains  and 
will  continue  to  remain  second  to  none — of  this  let  there  be  no  doubt;  our 
economy  remains  fundamentally  sound  and  productive;  and  our  political 
system  has  emerged  from  the  shocks  of  the  past  year  stronger  for  the  way  in 
which  it  met  a  severe  internal  test.  Our  actions  will  continue  to  confirm  the 
durability  of  our  commitments. 

— There  have  been  strains  and  difficulties  within  the  Alliance  during  the 
past  year.  Serious  disagreements  have  marred  relations  among  some  members. 
The  unity  of  the  Alliance  and  our  common  resolve  have  come  into  question. 

— There  are  some  problems  that  relate  directly  to  our  defense  capabilities.  I 
refer  to  increasing  pressure  to  reduce  the  level  of  military  commitments  to 
NATO,  despite  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  our  potential  enemies  have  grown 
stronger.  We  also  face  basic  problems  of  military  effectiveness.  A  generation 
after  its  creation,  the  Alliance  wastes  vast  sums  each  year,  sacrificing  military 
effectiveness.  We  have  simply  not  done  enough  to  standardize  our  weapons. 
We  must  correct  this.  We  must  also  agree  among  ourselves  on  a  sensible  division 
of  weapons  development  programs  and  production  responsibilities.  And  we 
must  do  more  to  enhance  our  mutual  capacity  to  support  each  other  both  in 
battle  and  logistically.  The  pressures  on  defense  budgets  throughout  the  Alli- 
ance should  by  now  have  convinced  each  of  us  that  we  simply  must  rationalize 
our  collective  defense. 

—In  the  field  of  energy,  we  are  still  not  immune  from  the  political  pressures 
that  result  from  a  heavy  dependence  on  external  sources  of  energy.  Indeed,  we 
are  becoming  more  vulnerable  each  month.  We  have  made  joint  progress  in 
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offsetting  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  last  year  by  the  major  oil-producing 
countries,  but  we  have  far  more  to  do. 

— In  the  Middle  East,  there  remains  a  possibility  of  a  new  war  that  not  only 
could  involve  the  countries  in  the  area  but  also  sow  discord  beyond  the  Middle 
East  itself,  perhaps  within  our  Alliance. 

This  is  a  formidable  array  of  problems.  However,  we  have  faced  formidable 
problems  before.  Let  us  master  these  new  challenges  with  all  the  courage,  con- 
viction, and  cohesion  of  this  great  Alliance.  Let  us  proceed.  It  is  time  for  con- 
certed action. 

At  this  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Alliance,  we  must  pledge  our- 
selves to  six  primary  tasks : 

— First,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  and  credible  defense.  This  must  remain 
the  foremost  objective  of  the  Alliance.  If  we  fail  in  this  task,  the  others  will 
be  irrelevant.  A  society  that  does  not  have  the  vigor  and  dedication  to  defend 
itself  cannot  survive — neither  can  an  alliance.  For  our  part,  our  commitment 
not  to  engage  in  any  unilateral  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  committed  to  NATO 
remains  valid.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  defense  resources.  We  need  to  achieve  our  longstanding  goals  of  common 
procedures  and  equipment.  Our  research  and  development  efforts  must  be  more 
than  the  sum  of  individual  parts.  Let  us  become  truly  one  in  our  allocation  of 
defense  tasks,  support,  and  production. 

— Second,  we  must  preserve  the  quality  and  integrity  of  this  Alliance  on  the 
basis  of  unqualified  participation,  not  on  the  basis  of  partial  membership  or 
special  arrangements.  The  commitment  to  collective  defense  must  be  complete 
if  it  is  to  be  credible.  It  must  be  unqualified  if  it  is  to  be  reliable. 

— Third,  let  us  improve  the  process  of  political  consultation.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  recent  months,  but  there  is — as  each  of  us  knows — 
room  for  improvement  by  all  parties  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  solidarity.  This 
is  of  particular  importance  if  we  are  to  move  forward  together  in  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  tensions  that  have  existed  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  should  further  cultivate  the  habit  of  discussing 
our  approaches  to  those  matters  which  touch  the  interests  of  all,  so  that  we  can 
develop  common  policies  to  deal  with  common  problems. 

— Fourth,  let  us  cooperate  in  developing  a  productive  and  realistic  agenda 
for  detente,  an  agenda  that  serves  our  interests  and  not  the  interests  of  others 
who  do  not  share  our  values.  I  envision  an  agenda  that  anticipates  and  precludes 
the  exploitation  of  our  perceived  weaknesses.  One  item  on  that  agenda  must  be 
to  assure  that  the  promises  made  in  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
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tion  in  Europe  are  translated  into  action  to  advance  freedom  and  human  dignity 
for  all  Europeans.  Only  by  such  realistic  steps  can  we  keep  CSCE  in  perspective, 
whatever  euphoric  or  inflated  emphasis  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  participants 
may  try  to  give  it.  Another  agenda  item  should  be  the  negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe.  We  in  NATO  should  be  prepared  to 
take  appropriate  initiatives  in  these  negotiations  if  they  will  help  us  to  meet  our 
objectives.  But  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  should  also  be  prepared  to  respond 
in  good  faith  on  the  common  objectives  both  sides  should  be  working  toward — 
undiminished  security  for  all,  but  at  a  lower  level  of  forces. 

—Fifth,  let  us  look  to  the  future  of  the  West  itself.  We  must  strengthen  our 
own  democratic  institutions  and  encourage  the  growth  of  truly  democratic 
processes  everywhere.  Let  us  also  look  beyond  our  Alliance  as  it  stands  today. 
As  an  important  topic  on  this  agenda,  we  should  begin  now  to  consider  how 
to  relate  Spain  with  Western  defense.  Spain  has  already  made  and  continues  to 
make  an  important  contribution  to  Western  military  security  as  a  result  of  its 
bilateral  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

— Sixth,  we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  Alliance  as  a  great  joint  enter- 
prise, as  a  commitment  to  follow  common  approaches  to  shared  aspirations. 
We  must  build  on  the  contribution  our  Alliance  already  makes  through  the 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society  in  coping  with  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  industrialized  societies.  We  must  address  the  issues  of 
population,  food,  and  raw  materials.  We  must  find  ways  to  strengthen  the 
world  trading  and  monetary  system  and  to  meet  the  imperatives  of  energy 
development  and  conservation.  With  the  wealth  and  technological  skills  which 
are  the  products  of  our  free  systems,  we  can  make  progress  toward  a  better 
standard  of  life  in  all  of  our  countries  if  we  work  together. 

These  six  primary  tasks  of  the  Alliance  illustrate  the  breadth  and  depth  of  our 
responsibilities  and  opportunities.  They  reflect  how  very  complex  the  world  has 
become  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  manage  the  Alliance  today  than  a 
generation  ago.  Then,  our  problems  were  relatively  simple  to  define;  it  was  easier 
to  agree  on  common  solutions.  Today,  the  problem  of  definition  seems  more 
complicated.  In  many  of  our  countries  there  has  been  a  fragmentation  of  public 
and  parliamentary  opinion,  which  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  governments  to 
mobilize  support  for  courses  of  action  of  importance  to  the  Alliance. 

But  there  are  constants  as  well,  and  they  are — in  the  final  analysis — more 
important  than  the  complexities.  Together  we  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
reservoir  of  economic,  military,  and  moral  strength  in  the  world.  We  must  use 
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that  strength  to  safeguard  our  freedom  and  to  address  the  grave  problems  that 
confront  us. 

I  am  proud  of  America's  role  in  NATO,  and  I  am  confident  of  the  future  of  our 
Alliance. 

As  President  of  the  United  States — but  also  as  one  who  has  been  a  participant 
and  close  observer  of  the  American  political  scene  for  close  to  30  years — I  assure 
you  that  my  country  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  partner.  On  occasion,  in  the 
public  debate  of  our  free  society,  America  may  seem  to  stray  somewhat  off 
course.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  the  willpower,  the  technical  capability,  the 
spiritual  drive,  and  the  steadiness  of  purpose  that  will  be  needed.  Today,  we  in 
the  United  States  face  our  NATO  commitments  with  new  vision,  new  vigor,  new 
courage,  and  renewed  dedication. 

America's  emphasis  is  on  cooperation,  cooperation  within  NATO  and 
throughout  the  world.  From  diversity  we  can  forge  a  new  unity.  Together,  let 
us  build  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

note:  The  text  of  the  President's  address  before  the  Denmark,  Vasco  Goncalves  of  Portugal,  and  Chan- 
ordinary  session  of  the  Council,  which  began  at  cellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
5:15  p.m.  at  NATO  Headquarters,  was  released  at  Germany. 

Brussels,  Belgium.  In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  dinner 

Earlier   in   the   day,   the  President  held   separate  hosted  by  King  Baudouin  at  the  Royal  Palace  for 

meetings   with   Prime   Ministers   Gaston   Thorn   of  the  heads  of  state  and  government  attending  the 

Luxembourg,    Constantine    Caramanlis    of    Greece,  Council  sessions.  He  then  met  with  President  Valery 

Siileyman  Demirel  of  Turkey,  Anker  Jorgensen  of  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  30,  1975 

The  NATO  Meeting 

The  President.  [1.]  Let  me  first  set  out  the  basic  reasons  why  we  welcomed 
the  United  Kingdom's  proposal  for  this  meeting  at  the  highest  level  and  why 
we  gave  it  support  and  thought  it  was  very  timely. 

We  wanted  to  reaffirm  the  need  for  undiminished  defense  efforts  and  to  have 
a  general  discussion  of  the  problems  associated  with  collective  defense. 

Second,  we  wanted  an  opportunity  in  this  Atlantic  forum  to  review  the  issues 
on  what  we  have  called  the  new  agenda — the  energy  problem  and  its  rami- 
fications, the  food  problem,  the  interaction  of  national  economies. 

We  think — and  we  very  much  agree  with  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  others — 
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that  these  problems  affect  the  well-being  and  future  of  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  Alliance,  as  much  as  would  a  potential  military  threat. 

Of  course,  we  know  there  are  other  international  bodies  to  deal  specifically 
with  these  problems,  but  we  feel  that  this  political  forum  is  a  good  and  suitable 
one  in  which  to  have  a  broad  discussion  of  the  approaches. 

Third,  we  felt  it  timely  to  review  the  status  of  East-West  relations,  the  prog- 
ress of  our  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful  detente  with  countries  of  the  East. 
This  is  particularly  so  because  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Cooperation  and 
Security  in  Europe  is  in  its  decisive  phase. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  there  are  clearly  some  problems  within  the  Alliance 
itself.  We  felt  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  opportunity  to  review  these  where 
appropriate,  to  have  some  bilateral  and  private  contacts. 

Among  these  problems  is  the  dispute  between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the 
uncertain  developments  in  Portugal,  which  concern  us. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  by  the  tone  and  the  content  of  the  remarks 
that  were  made  around  the  NATO  table.  I  feel  that  these  discussions,  the 
numerous  bilateral  contacts,  the  informal  talks  at  the  King's  dinner  last  night 
and  the  Secretary  General's  luncheon  today,  and  the  final  public  statement1 
fully  justified  this  meeting. 

In  terms  of  our  objectives,  the  common  interests  of  all  of  the  allies  in  a  strong 
defense  and  in  safeguarding  our  security  by  common  efforts  were  reaffirmed. 
We  also  recognize  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  area,  includ- 
ing with  respect  to  more  efficient  use  of  the  existing  resources. 

I  think  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  military  bodies  of  the 
Alliance.  All  of  us  came  away,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  sense  of  urgency  in 
dealing  with  the  items  on  the  new  agenda,  and  we  were  especially  pleased  to 
hear  Chancellor  Schmidt's  review  of  these  issues. 

I  think  it  was  a  good  expression  of  political  will  by  the  allies  following  the 
recent  sessions  of  IEA  and  the  OECD.  We  reaffirmed  the  need  for  giving  detente 
real  meaning  in  terms  of  the  values  of  our  countries. 

We  agreed  to  continue  the  close  and  full  consultations  among  allies  on  East- 
West  relations,  as  well  as  to  continue  to  pool  our  efforts  in  ongoing  negotiations 
like  CSCE  and  MBFR. 

We  faced  Alliance  problems  in  a  mature  and  a  quite  constructive  way.  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  all  allies  stressed  common  interests  even  when— as  in  the 
case  of  Greece  and  Turkey — there  exist  differences  in  particular  instances. 


1  The  text  of  the  final  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  NATO  meetings  in  Brussels  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  578). 
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It  is  a  measure  of  the  general  sense  of  satisfaction  with  this  meeting  that  quite 
spontaneously  there  arose  sentiment  for  holding  these  high-level  meetings  at 
more  regular  intervals,  as  proposed  by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau.  I  would 
strongly  support  this. 

We  can  be  quite  flexible  about  the  precise  manner  in  which  such  meetings  are 
prepared  and  held,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  widespread  feeling  among  allies 
that  contact  at  the  highest  level,  the  highest  political  level,  is  valuable. 

Finally,  I  found  it  noteworthy  that  many  allies  stressed  that  they  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  any  special  American  reassurance  concerning  our  commitment 
to  the  Alliance.  They  stressed  that  they  consider  our  commitment  firm  and 
vigorous.  Their  confidence  is  fully  justified. 

With  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  recognize  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associ- 
ated Press]. 

Questions 

DETENTE 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  NATO  communique  laid  heavy  emphasis  on 
military  preparedness,  and  I  wonder  if  this  reflects  any  misgivings  about  the 
future  of  detente? 

The  President.  I  certainly  did  not  have  that  impression,  Mr.  Cormier.  The 
feeling  was  that  by  strengthening  our  allied  forces,  we  could  be  more  effective 
in  implementing  the  detente  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  weakening  of  our  military  forces  within  the  Alliance 
could  make  it  more  difficult  to  proceed  with  detente  between  not  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  between  the  East  and  the  West  in  general. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  use  nuclear  weapons  if  there  was  a  con- 
ventional attack  on  Europe  by  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International], 
I  don't  think  that  I  should  discuss  military  decisions  at  this  time.  I  think  a  deci- 
sion of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  proper  channels.  I,  of  course, 
would  not  expect,  if  our  strength  continues  and  detente  prospers,  that  there 
would  be  any  need  for  such  a  hypothetical  circumstance  developing. 

BRUSSELS   MEETINGS 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
achievements  of  your  visit  to  Brussels  ? 
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The  President.  Mr.  Smith  [Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  Hearst  Newspapers],  I 
think  it  was  extremely  healthy  for  the  heads  of  state  to  get  together  on  this  oc- 
casion. Because  there  had  been  some  difficulties,  some  traumatic  experiences  in 
Southeast  Asia,  there  were  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States,  because 
of  that  experience  there,  was  retreating  to  an  isolationist  stature.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  wise,  under  those  circumstances,  for  me  to  come  here  representing 
the  United  States  and  speak  so  firmly,  so  unequivocally  as  to  our  commitment  to 
the  Alliance. 

But  in  addition,  the  exchange  of  views  among  the  heads  of  state  on  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  in  the  economic  field — and  I  say  the  economic  field  in  the 
broadest  sense — we  recognize  that  the  free  world  must  have  a  healthy  economy 
if  we  are  to  sustain  an  adequate  military  stature.  And  it  is  important,  therefore, 
that  we  work  together  to  move  us  all  out  of  the  recession  that  has  been  plaguing 
us  for  the  last  few  months,  and  the  exchange  of  views  in  this  area,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  be  helpful  in  meeting  this  particular  challenge. 

Of  course,  within  the  parameters  of  the  economic  problems,  we  did  follow 
on  the  IEA,  the  OECD,  on  the  questions  of  energy  and  other  commodities.  So 
those  three  areas — particularly,  plus,  I  think,  the  meeting  itself — gave  the  people 
of  the  15  countries  a  feeling  that  unity  did  exist  and  that  we  had  a  solidarity  that 
would  continue  the  blessings  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  26  years. 

PORTUGAL 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  interview  with  the  five  foreign  journalists  last 
week,  you  expressed  your  concern  about  Portugal,  and  I  wonder  if,  after  your 
meetings  with  the  Portuguese  leaders,  that  concern  has  been  eased  or  not  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News],  we  had  an 
extremely  candid  discussion  with  the  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues. The  Portuguese  Prime  Minister  explained  the  goals  of  the  political 
movement  in  his  country.  He  explained,  in  some  detail,  the  political  setup  as  it 
existed  and  as  they  anticipated  it  would  be  for  a  period  in  the  future. 

I  spoke  very  frankly  about  the  concern  of  democratic  forces  in  Portugal,  and  I 
particularly  emphasized  this  because  all  of  us  in  the  Alliance  greeted  the  rev- 
olution that  took  place  there  about  a  year  ago.  We  had  much  hope  and  we  had 
much  sympathy  for  the  trend  that  had  developed  as  a  result  of  that  revolution. 

Equally,  however,  I  did  point  out  the  contradiction  that  would  arise  if  Com- 
munist elements  came  to  dominate  the  political  life  of  Portugal,  and  it  is  my 
judgment  that  others  among  the  allies  had  a  somewhat  similar  concern. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  situation  must  be  watched  with  care  and 
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concern,  but  also  with  deep  sympathy  and  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Portugal. 

What  I  said  last  week,  I  think,  coincides  with  what  I  have  said  today.  We  are 
all  hopeful,  but  we  have  to  be  watchful. 

SPAIN 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  after  the  NATO  rebuff  with  Spain,2  what  new  pro- 
posals have  you  in  mind  to  shape  the  American-Spanish  agreement  ? 

The  President.  Could  the  question  be  repeated? 

Q.  The  NATO  rebuff  with  Spain.  What  proposals  do  you  have  in  mind 
at  this  time? 

The  President.  We  will  be  negotiating,  of  course,  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment for  the  extension  of  base  rights  and  the  bilateral  relationship.  I  don't 
think  it  is  proper  for  me  at  this  time  to  get  into  the  details  of  those  negotia- 
tions and  the  talks  that  will  take  place  tomorrow. 

I  might,  since  the  question  was  raised  about  Spain,  indicate  the  situation  as 
it  developed  here  in  the  last  24  to  36  hours. 

As  I  think  most  of  you  know,  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  role  played  by 
Spain  through  its  contribution  to  Western  defense,  by  its  bilateral  U.S.  defense 
relations,  is  an  important  one.  The  bilateral  relations  that  the  United  States  has 
with  Spain,  as  we  see  it,  does  contribute  significantly  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 

Now,  without  speaking  personally  for  any  one  of  the  other  allies,  I  think 
this  is  an  understood  fact,  and  hopefully,  therefore,  the  negotiations  that  you 
speak  of  can  be  concluded  successfully. 

Now,  if  I  could  add  one  other  comment  vis-a-vis  Spain  and  the  allies.  We, 
the  United  States,  continue  to  favor  a  Spanish  relationship  with  the  Alliance. 
We  think  this  is  important,  even  though  we  recognize  the  unlikelihood  of  it 
taking  place  in  the  future  or  the  immediate  future. 

But  it  is  an  issue  that  the  Alliance  must  face,  and  we  hope  that  as  time  moves 
on,  there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  it  and  hopefully  a  developing 
relationship. 

GREECE 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  address  to  the  NATO  conference,  you  talked 
about  partial  membership  or  special  arrangements  in  the  Alliance.  We  all  know 
that  Greece  has  a  special  arrangement  now  and  that  France  has  a  special  ar- 


2  On  May  29,  1975,  the  NATO  Council  had  rejected  an  American  proposal  to  consider  Spanish  membership 
in  NATO. 
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rangement  now.  Would  you  tell  us  the  differences,  as  you  see  them,  between 
those  two  relationships  and  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  comment  that  was  included  in  my  prepared  text 
did  not  refer  to  France's  permanent  relationship.  The  comment  in  the  text  had 
specific  relationship  to  the  circumstances  involving  Greece. 

As  you  know,  following  the  Cyprus  difficulties  of  last  summer,  Greece  made 
a  decision  to  terminate  its  previous  relationship  with  the  allies.  It  is  now  in  a 
different  relationship  than  any  one  of  the  others  in  the  Alliance. 

It  is  a  relationship,  however,  that  we  hope,  once  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute 
is  resolved  over  Cyprus,  that  Greece  will  return  to  its  previous  status  within 
the  Alliance.  And  of  course,  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  over  the  last  several  months,  and  the  meeting  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are  having  tomorrow,  will  hopefully  lead  to 
some  progress  in  this  dispute. 

If  that  progress  materializes  and  the  dispute  is  settled,  we  are  most  hopeful 
that  Greece  will  return  to  its  permanent  previous  relationship  within  the 
Alliance. 

CONFERENCE    ON    SECURITY   AND   COOPERATION    IN   EUROPE 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  NATO  communique  refers  to  the  need  for  deeds 
in  terms  of  the  accomplishments  projected  for  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, and  you  also  have  referred  to  that,  sir.  Also,  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
SALT  negotiation  to  be  concluded.  Do  you  see,  sir,  any  risk  that  the  timetable 
may  be  upset,  which  could  affect  the  convening  of  a  summit  conference  in 
Washington  with  Secretary  General  Brezhnev  ? 

The  President.  The  CSCE  negotiations  are  reaching  a  point  where  there  is 
some  reason  for  optimism.  There  are  some  points  that  must  be  resolved,  but 
progress  is  being  made. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  forecast  when  the  final  agreement  will  be  achieved, 
if  it  is,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  time  schedule  of  several  months  ago 
might  materialize,  and  if  it  does,  then  I  think  the  follow-on  SALT  II  meeting 
in  Washington  can  also  be  on  schedule. 

But  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  final  agreement,  so  I  hesitate  to  be  precise  as  to  a 
date  in  either  case. 

BRUSSELS   MEETINGS 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  head-to-head  talks  with  some  of  the  leaders 
from  the  other  nations,  did  you  carry  the  ball  in  the  discussions  or  did  you  rely 
on  Secretary  Kissinger  to  do  most  of  your  talking?  [Laughter] 
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The  President.  Those  bilateral  discussions  between  myself  and  the  heads  of 
state  were  carried  out  in  the  traditional  fashion.  In  each  case,  the  foreign  min- 
ister representing  the  other  government  and  Secretary  Kissinger  were  present. 
They  were  constructive.  They  were,  I  think,  a  free  discussion  where  the  parties 
there  fully  participated. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  meetings  with  the  full  Council  and  with 
the  individual  heads  of  state  and  government,  did  there  come  up  in  the  con- 
versation the  difficulties  you  have  had  in  trying  to  get  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement,  and  did  you  come  away  with  a  feeling  that  you  will  have  support 
of  the  member  nations  in  your  efforts  in  Vienna  [Salzburg]  with  President 
Sadat  and  later  in  Washington  with  Rabin  ? 

The  President.  In  almost  every  bilateral  meeting,  the  question  of  the  Middle 
East  did  come  up.  In  each  instance,  we  gave  our  reassessment  procedure.  We 
indicated  that  I  was  meeting  with  President  Sadat  in  Salzburg  and  then  subse- 
quently meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  Washington. 

We  pointed  out  the  three  alternatives  that  have  been  well  written  about.  We 
indicated  that  any  views  or  recommendations  that  might  be  made  by  the  heads 
of  state  or  the  foreign  ministers  would  be  most  welcome. 

We  did  reemphasize  that  our  objective  in  the  Middle  East  was  peace,  that 
we  could  not  tolerate  stagnation  or  a  stalemate.  We  felt  that  movement  was 
essential  in  the  recommendations  that  I  do  make,  sometime  the  latter  part  of 
June,  early  July,  will  be  a  position  of  movement  aimed  at  the  objective  of  a 
secure  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  think,  the  feeling  of  the  allies  here  was 
one  of — supportive  of  the  general  objectives  without  getting  into  any  of  the 
procedures  or  the  details. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  fourteenth  news  conference  Prime  Ministers  Harold  Wilson  of  the  United  King- 
began  at  7:29  p.m.  in  the  press  center  at  the  Brussels  dom,  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Canada,  Geir  Hall- 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Brussels,  Belgium.  grimsson  of  Iceland,  Trygve  Bratteli  of  Norway,  and 
In  addition  to  attending  the  morning  and  a  por-  with  Francois -Xavier  Ortoli,  President  of  the  Cona- 
tion of  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the  NATO  Council  mission  of  the  European  Communities, 
meeting,  the  President  held  separate  meetings  with 
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Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Madrid,  Spain. 

May  31,  1975 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Mrs.  Franco,  friends  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States: 

I  begin  my  visit  in  Spain  with  very  real  satisfaction  that  comes  from  renewing 
and  underlining  the  traditional  relationship  and  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 

My  last  visit  to  Spain  was  at  a  time  of  mourning  in  the  closing  days  of  1973. 
Today  is  a  happier  occasion.  I  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  our  discussions. 

This  is  a  time  of  rapid  change  and  challenge  worldwide.  We  shall  respond 
to  these  new  challenges,  as  we  must,  both  individually  and  collectively.  I  have 
confidence  in  our  proven  ability  to  work  together  in  the  pursuit  of  common 
interests,  and  I  have  confidence  in  Spain— a  nation  with  future  of  great  promise. 

The  dignity,  the  pride,  the  resilience  of  the  Spanish  people  have  been  forged 
over  a  history  much  longer  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Spain  has  contributed 
much  to  the  history  and  to  the  culture  of  the  United  States.  Today,  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans  speak  the  Spanish  language. 

My  visit  to  Spain  is,  above  all,  a  recognition  of  Spain's  significance  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  partner.  Our  excellent  relationship  is  confirmed  in  the  1974  Joint 
Declaration  of  Principles.  Our  peoples  seek  the  same  objectives  of  peace,  progress, 
and  freedom. 

By  geography  and  by  history,  Spain  has  a  logical  place  in  the  transatlantic 
community.  For  more  than  20  years,  Spain  has  shared  with  America  and  with 
Europe  the  burdens  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  the  security  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  regions.  Spain  can  be  proud  of  that  contribution. 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Your  Excellencies,  friends,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our  two  countries  look 
forward  to  a  future  of  expanding  cooperation.  I  know  that  we  will  meet  the 
challenges  and  the  changes  that  lie  ahead. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:20  a.m.  at  Barajas  Airport  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco  Franco. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Key  to  the  City  of  Madrid. 
May  31,  1975 

Mr.  Mayor,  Your  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  been  very  deeply  touched  by  the  friendliness  and  the 
warmth  which  have  marked  our  arrival  in  Spain.  The  hospitality  was  evident 
in  the  gracious  welcome  of  the  Chief  of  State  and  the  Spanish  people  as  we 
entered  this  beautiful  city. 

Many  Americans  are  familiar  with  a  phrase  bespeaking  Spanish  hospitality: 
"My  home  is  your  home.,,  In  accepting  this  key  to  the  city  of  Madrid,  I  have 
already  been  made  to  feel  completely  welcome  and  at  home. 

To  me,  this  key  represents  more  than  hospitality.  It  signifies  the  opening  of 
doors,  new  doors  to  greater  achievements  in  bringing  the  Spanish  and  the 
American  people  closer,  closer  together,  and  building  upon  the  friendship  that 
we  have  already  shared.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  I  accept  this  key  to 
your  great  capital  city,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

note:    The  President   spoke  at   12:09   p.m.   at  the  El   Pardo   Palace   for  meetings   with   Generalissimo 

Plaza    Cibeles   in   response   to   remarks    by   Mayor  Franco  and  President  of  Government  Carlos  Arias 

Miguel  Angel  Garcia-Lomas.  Navarro. 
Following  his  remarks,  the  President  departed  for 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Carlos  Arias  Navarro,  President 
of  Government  of  Spain,  at  a  Working  Luncheon  in  Madrid. 
May  31,  1975 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Minister,  Your  Excellencies: 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Spain  and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the 
most  cordial  and  the  most  productive  ties,  characterized  by  our  common  efforts 
to  meet  the  danger  of  aggression  against  the  Western  community  of  nations  and, 
supported  by  mutual  respect  for  the  aspirations  of  our  respective  peoples,  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  better  life. 

Mindful  as  we  have  been  of  each  other's  concerns  and  needs,  we  have  forged, 
fortunately,  a  harmonious  and  a  very  fine  relationship. 

We  have  met  today  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  build  this  cooperation  in  a 
mutually  beneficial  manner. 
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The  world  has  changed,  as  we  well  know,  from  when  the  first  U.S.-Spanish 
friendship  agreement  which  was  signed  in  1953.  But  the  need  for  strong  defenses 
has  not  lessened  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Spain  and  the  United  States  have,  in  the 
past,  contributed  together  to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Western  security.  The 
present  and  future  call  for  no  less  effort.  The  United  States  remains  totally  dedi- 
cated to  this  task. 

It  would  be  my  observation  that  the  cooperation  being  carried  out  in  so  many 
fields  between  our  countries  demonstrates  the  breadth  of  our  interests,  the  depth 
of  friendship,  and  the  commitment  of  the  United  States  and  Spain  to  a  better  life 
for  our  citizens.  Spain,  of  course,  is  an  important  part  of  our  Atlantic  conception. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  my  glass  and  propose  a  toast  to  this  spirit  of  friendship. 
May  our  cooperation  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  May  it  assure  peace  for 
Spaniards  and  Americans  alike. 

Mr.  President. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:35  p.m.  in  the  Salon 
de  Columnas  at  Moncloa  Palace.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, he  referred  to  Foreign  Minister  Pedro 
Cortina  Mauri. 

President  Arias  Navarro  spoke  in  Spanish.  His 
response  was  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

It  constitutes  for  me  a  great  honor  to  attend  this 
working  lunch,  which  you  have  so  kindly  invited 
me  to. 

During  the  tight  schedule  of  your  visit  to  our 
country,  Ave  will  have  the  opportunity  to  keep  a 
broad  exchange  of  views,  which  will  constitute  the 
basis  of  an  understanding  with  which  to  cement  an 
official  and  positive  cooperation  of  the  one  that 
fortunately  has  guided  so  far  the  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

Spanish-American  relationships  have  blended 
throughout  history.  For  Spain,  it  is  a  motive  of 
deep  pride  in  her  glorious  past  to  have  so  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  origins  of  the  great 
American  Nation,  both  during  its  discovery  and  its 
independence. 

In  the  past,  European  inhabitants  of  territories 
which  then  became  the  United  States  were  of  Span- 
ish origin.  Also  Spanish  was  the  initial  impulse  and 
backing  received  by  the  forefathers  of  America  in 
the  heroic  days  of  her  access  to  the  concert  of  free 
nations. 

The  last  25  years  of  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  Spain  and  the  United  States  has  become 
particularly  intense.  This  cooperation  has  been,  I  am 
sure,  one  of  the  fundamental  supports  for  the 
existence  of  the  free  world. 

Spain  believes  that  the  hour  has  come  for  this 
direct,   loyal,  and  disinterested  contribution  on  her 


part  to  be  acknowledged  in  specific  and  practical 
terms  by  the  nations  that  formed  the  Western  world, 
to  which  our  country  belongs,  as  well  as  for  its 
geographical  position,  its  history,  and  its  culture, 
and  for. its  past  and  present  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Spain 
has  had  the  honor  to  receive  you.  You  have  come 
to  Madrid  before,  when  you  represented  your  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  the  tragic  death  of  my  predecessor, 
Almirante  Carrero  Blanco,  a  sorrowful  occasion  for 
all  Spaniards,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment under  his  command. 

Your  visits  then  and  today,  we  believe,  fit  in  that 
long  tradition  of  cooperation  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  That  is  why  the  Spanish  people,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Government,  and  myself  think  that 
nobody  better  than  you  can  understand  the  depth 
and  importance  of  existing  cooperation  between  our 
countries,  as  well  as  the  need  for  preserving  such 
understanding  for  the  future  sake  of  values  that 
belong  to  our  common  civilization  and  that  have 
been  so  efficiently  defended  so  far. 

We  congratulate  ourselves,  Mr.  President,  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  visit  to  Spain.  We  are  certain  that 
you  share  with  us  the  desire  to  continue  our  friend- 
ship, already  a  tradition.  You  can  be  sure  that  Spain 
trusts  your  leadership  in  the  Western  world  and 
knows  that  our  common  objectives  can  be  reached. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  raise  my  glass  for 
the  perseverance  of  that  spirit  of  friendship  and 
understanding  existing  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  friendship  of  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  for  yours. 


Following  the  luncheon,  the  President  met  with 
Prince  Juan  Carlos  at  Moncloa  Palace. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 
of  Spain  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Madrid.     May  31,  1975 

Generalissimo  Franco,  Mrs.  Franco,  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  distinguished 
guests,  and  friends: 

In  1953,  our  two  nations  embarked  on  a  new  course  designed  to  increase 
cooperation  and  to  enhance  security.  Our  relationship  is  succeeding  in  its  pur- 
poses in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  The  independence  of  the  West  has  been 
preserved.  We  have  prospered  in  a  manner  that  would  have  not  been  expected 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Our  nations  have  both  benefited. 

Today's  challenges,  however,  are  much  more  complex.  We  must  maintain 
strong  and  credible  defenses  while  working  to  lessen  tension.  We  live  in  a  world 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  interdependent;  cooperation  becomes  ever  more 
important. 

We  are  both  proud  of  our  independence,  yet  we  recognize  the  need  of  working 
together.  Each  year  marks  increasing  contacts,  increasing  cooperation  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  American  people  in  a  growing  number  of  fields  ranging 
from  medicine  to  urban  development,  to  the  arts,  to  agriculture,  to  science,  and 
education. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  we  must  continue  our  cooperation,  and  I 
know  this  is  a  shared  objective  between  your  country  and  mine.  As  recognized  in 
the  1974  Joint  Declaration  of  Principles,  our  joint  endeavor  has  strengthened 
,the  cause  of  peace.  Through  its  bilateral  defense  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  Spain  is  making  a  major  contribution  to  the  Western  world. 

Other  nations  of  the  transatlantic  community  have  benefited  from  our  coopera- 
tion, that  of  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  our  bilateral  relations,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  draw  practical  consequences  from  these  facts.  We  are  both  members  of 
the  international  organizations  created  to  increase  cooperation  among  nations, 
such  as  the  International  Energy  Agency.  Such  ties  should  be  continually  broad- 
ened to  increase  the  strength  of  each,  and  we  are  determined  that  they  will  be. 

Your  Excellency,  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  today  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  Spain  has  been  very  important  to  me  and  to  my  country.  This  delight- 
ful dinner  in  such  splendid  surroundings  with  so  many  friends  has  been  the 
climax  of  a  day  filled  with  deeply  moving  experiences— from  the  demonstration 
of  affection  by  the  Spanish  people  who  greeted  us  today,  to  renewing  friendships 
with  you  and  Prince  Carlos,  and  exchanging  ideas  for  the  first  time  in  a  most 
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profitable  way  with  President  Arias  Navarro.  Each  were  very  rewarding 
experiences. 

They  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  depth  of  friendship  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  lift  my  glass  to  Spain  and  to  the  United  States,  to  our  growing  friendship  in 
the  years  ahead,  to  Generalissimo  Franco,  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Juan 
Carlos,  and  to  the  Spanish  people. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately  10 
p.m.  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  response  to  a  toast  by 
Generalissimo  Franco. 

Generalissimo  Franco  spoke  in  Spanish.  His  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

It  has  been  for  me  both  an  honor  and  great  affec- 
tion to  welcome  here  President  Ford,  whose  human 
qualities  and  whose  virtues  as  a  statesman  are  well 
known  to  us  all,  also,  his  long  political  record  in 
his  service  to  his  country  and  in  the  defense  of 
world  peace. 

It  also  constitutes  a  special  pleasure  to  my  wife 
and  to  myself  the  presence  among  us  of  Mrs.  Ford, 
whose  personal  charm  and  grace  has  conquered 
us  all. 

Finally,  it  is  also  noted  with  greatest  affection  to 
have  here  the  distinguished  guests  that  accompany 
you. 

During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  have  followed 
a  line  of  consolidation  in  our  friendship,  of  par- 
ticipation in  a  series  of  common  aims  and  objectives, 
of  the  nation  of  values  that  we  as  members  of  a 
free  world  share  together. 

With  your  visit  now,  you  have  intended  to  renew 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  American 


people  showed  us  on  the  occasion  of  former  visits 
by  your  former  predecessors,  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  the  Spanish  people  for  proving 
to  you  in  your  visit  to  Madrid  that  Spain  constitutes 
one  of  the  fundamental  stops  in  your  visit  to  Europe, 
a  visit  which  you  are  making  as  head  of  a  country 
which  leads  the  group  of  nations  that  forms  the 
Western  world. 

Before  the  foreign  threats  that  are  looming  over 
our  civilization,  on  which  we  have  to  act  now — sub- 
version and  terrorism,  seeking  without  any  doubt  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life — the  Western  world  is  in 
need  more  than  ever  before  for  cohesion  for  the 
defense  of  values  that  are  common  to  us  all. 

It  can  be  said,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  find  in 
Spain  a  sincere  friend  ready  to  cooperate  with  gen- 
erosity and  reciprocity  to  defend  those  values,  as  well 
as  to  keep  peace  and  justice  among  all  nations. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  raise  my  glass  to  the 
continued  friendship  of  our  two  countries,  to  the 
personal  welfare  of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Ford,  and  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  in  whose 
name  you  are  here  today — the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Statement  on  Departure  From  Madrid. 
June  1,  1975 

AS  WE  depart  Spain,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to 
General  and  Mrs.  Franco,  to  Prince  Juan  Carlos  and  Princess  Sofia,  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Arias,  and  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  to  the  Spanish  people  for 
the  wonderful  reception  accorded  to  us. 

The  warmth  with  which  we  have  been  received,  the  cordial,  frank,  and  pro- 
ductive discussions  I  have  had  with  your  highest  officials,  the  friendship  which 
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we  have  found  for  the  United  States,  have  made  our  visit  to  Madrid  an  un- 
forgettable experience  which  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  will  long  remember. 

Many  today  question  the  course  of  the  future,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
increasingly  important  role  Spain  will  play  in  that  future,  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  and,  particularly,  in  the  West.  Spain  is  a  part,  geographically  and  his- 
torically, of  Europe.  Spain  is  a  part  of  the  transatlantic  community.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  sure  the  future  holds  for  Spain  a  greater  role  in  European  and 
Atlantic  organizations  of  importance  to  both  of  our  countries. 

You  have  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  welcome 
extended  to  us  at  all  levels  and  during  every  moment  of  our  stay.  As  a  result 
of  my  meetings  here,  I  am  confident  that  the  United  States  and  Spain,  working 
together,  will  produce  a  better  life  for  our  peoples  and  contribute  to  the  pros- 
pects of  a  better  life  for  people  everywhere. 

note  :  The  statement  was  released  at  Madrid,  Spain. 
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Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Salzburg,  Austria. 
June  1,  1975 

Mr.  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Kreis\y,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  gracious  welcome  to  Salzburg— and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
tumbled  in.1 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  your  country,  and  the  Austrian  people. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  20  years  after  the  signing  of  the  State  Treaty  in  1955,  Austria 
is  a  stable,  prosperous  country  and  an  active  participant  in  European  and  world 
affairs.  Your  hospitality  in  offering  Salzburg  as  the  site  for  my  meetings  with 
President  Sadat  reflects  Austria's  constructive  international  policy  and  the  tra- 
ditional warmth  of  the  Austrian  nation. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  look  forward  to  my  personal  discussions  with  you  today. 
I  know  personally  of  Austria's  commitment  to  reaching  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  international  problems  from  our  productive  talks  in  Washington  last  fall. 

America  is  committed  to  the  reduction  of  tension  and  the  increase  of  co- 


1  On  alighting  from  Air  Force  One,  the  President  slipped  and  fell  down  the  last  few  steps  of  the  rain- 
dampened  steel  ramp  leading  from  the  airplane. 
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operation  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world.  The  talks  that  we  will  have 
can  contribute  to  this  process. 
I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Salz-  Following  his  remarks,  the  President  departed  for 

burg  Airport  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  a    meeting    with    Chancellor    Kreisky    at    Schloss 

Austrian  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky.  Klessheim. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of  Egypt 
at  a  Working  Luncheon  in  Salzburg.     June  1,  1975 

Mr,  President,  and  distinguished  guests: 

I  have  long  looked  forward  to  meeting  you,  and  I  am  especially  happy  that 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  us  to  meet  in  this  historic  area  in  these  beau- 
tiful surroundings. 

I  have  heard  so  much  from  our  Secretary  of  State  concerning  your  forward- 
looking,  statesmanlike  views  and  attitudes,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  have  many, 
many  constructive  moments  here  in  this  wonderful  area. 

My  great  hope,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  that  our  next  meeting  will  take 
place  in  the  United  States,  where  we  can  reciprocate  for  the  warm  and  very 
gracious  hospitality  recently  extended  by  you  and  the  Egyptian  people  to  so 
many  of  my  fellow  Americans,  for  which  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  take  great  pride  in  the  accomplishment  achieved 
through  the  very  close  cooperation  of  the  past  year  and  a  half  between  your 
country  and  mine.  Inevitably,  there  have  been  some  disappointments.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  feel  that  these  frustrations  and  difficulties  should  turn  us  away 
from  our  mutual  goal,  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace,  just  and 
fair  to  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  with  emphasis  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  stagnation  in  our  efforts  for  a  negotiated  settlement — 
stagnation  and  a  stalemate  will  not  be  tolerated.  A  just  and  durable  peace,  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  parties,  can  and  will  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  impressed  the  American  people  and  the  world,  in 
my  judgment,  by  your  statesmanship  and  by  your  wisdom.  We  understand 
quite  clearly  the  historic  significance  of  your  policies  and  we  will,  in  every  way, 
attempt  to  be  responsive  to  the  opportunities  that  you  have  created. 
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I  think  you  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt,  Mr.  President,  Egypt's  sin- 
cere desire  for  peace  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  your  own  fervent  desire  to  turn  the 
energies  and  the  talents  of  your  people  toward  the  creation  of  a  better  life  for 
them  and  all  peoples. 

The  United  States  is  prepared.  We  recognize  the  problems  you  have  and  will 
do  our  utmost  to  be  a  helpful  partner  in  your  programs  for  progress  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast:  to  your  health  and  to  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  your  people,  and  to  the  people  of  your  country. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately  2:30 
p.m.  at  Schloss  Fuschl  in  response  to  a  toast  by 
President  Sadat,  who  hosted  the  luncheon.  President 
Sadat  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  friends: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  and 
look  forward  to  our  talks.  This  is  so  in  the  light  of 
my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  grant  this  histori- 
cal moment  and  combine  our  efforts  in  order  to 
defuse  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
pursue  the  course  of  action  we  have  initiated  in  the 
recent  past  for  laying  down  a  solid  foundation  for 
a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  seldom  in  history  that  the 
heads  of  state  of  two  countries  on  which  peace  or 
war  depends  in  such  a  strategic  area  as  the  Middle 
East  meet  together  to  build  the  foundation  of 
normalcy,  tranquillity,  and  the  legitimacy  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 

Salzburg,  this  beautiful  city,  will  go  into  the 
annals  of  history  marking  a  new  development  in  our 
area,  together  with  the  evolution  of  our  bilateral  re- 
lations in  such  a  manner  that  would  promote  more 
contact  and  understanding  between  the  American 
and  Egyptian  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  of  such  magnitude, 
what  it  needs  is  not  only  vision  and  wisdom  but 
most  of  all  leadership,  coupled  with  the  readiness 
and  ability  to  take  major  decisions  and  implement 
them. 

This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
it  is  up  to  both  of  us  to  take  the  decision  and  restore 
peace  and  justice  in  conformity  with  the  norms  of 
international  law  and  legitimacy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  said  that  the  Middle  East 
problem  is  a  complex  one,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  possible  so  far  to  find  an  equitable 
solution  to  that  problem. 


In  my  opinion  and  in  all  candor,  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  problem  which  is  easier  to  solve 
than  the  Middle  East  problem.  It  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion as  long  as  the  parties  concerned — including  the 
super  powers  who  are,  in  one  form  or  the  other, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  involved  in  the  problem — 
adhere  to  the  basic  and  undisputed  principle,  namely, 
the  recognition  of  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  states,  the  inadmissibility  of  acquisition 
of  territory  by  force,  the  acceptance  and  respect  of 
the  basic  kind  of  self-determination  for  the  Pales- 
tinian people  and  their  right  to  live  in  a  national 
home. 

If  all  these  principles  are  adhered  to  and  respected 
by  all  the  parties,  then  and  only  then  belligerency 
can  be  terminated,  and  peace  could  reign  over  the 
Middle  East  with  its  strategic  importance.  Only  then 
could  the  countries  of  the  area  contribute  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  international  com- 
munity at  large.  Hence,  all  countries  existing  in  the 
area  will  continue  to  develop  in  their  own  way,  and 
the  state  of  peace  and  nonviolence  will  prevail. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a  historical 
challenge,  and  the  whole  world  is  watching  our 
meeting.  And  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  us  will 
shrink  his  responsibility.  Let  us  meet  the  challenge 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  people  worthy  of 
our  own  civilization  and  that  the  horizons  of  peace 
are  not  very  far  along  as  we  act,  and  act  with  de- 
termination and  vigor. 

Distinguished  friends,  as  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  President  Ford  and  his  constructive  efforts  towards 
peace  and  friendship  among  nations  and  the  mutual 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries,  I  invite  you 
to  drink  a  toast  and  wish  him  all  the  success  and 
fulfillment. 

Thank  you. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  of 
Austria  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Salzburg.     June  1,  1975 

Chancellor  Kreis\y,  President  Sadat,  honored  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

In  the  few  hours  that  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  have  been  here,  we  have  been  struck  by 
the  remarkable  charm  and  the  character  of  Salzburg.  And  we  thank  our  hosts 
in  this  area  for  their  warmth  and  the  friendship  that  they  have  shown  us. 

Austria  and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  warm  and  friendly  ties  over  a 
long  span  of  time.  Our  relationship  during  the  postwar  period  has  been  es- 
pecially close  and  mutually  sustaining. 

We  value  Austria's  important  role  in  the  search  for  order  and  stability  in  the 
world,  for  its  contributions  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  work  toward  the  negotiated  resolution  of  in- 
ternational conflicts. 

When  I  arrived  this  morning,  I  spoke  of  the  reestablishment  of  a  sovereign 
Austria,  the  20th  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
State  Treaty  and  subsequent  rebuilding  of  Austria  has  served  as  a  landmark  for 
the  postwar  history. 

This  landmark  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  achieving  stability  and  security 
through  negotiation  and  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  democratic  self- 
determination  and  national  sovereignty. 

The  conciliation  demonstrated  by  all  sides  helped  to  produce  the  vigorous, 
dynamic,  and  prosperous  Austria  that  we  see  today.  It  contributed  to  a  stable, 
regional  political  environment.  This  experience  proves  a  useful  lesson  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  other  regions. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  your  government  and  to  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  for 
providing  these  hospitable  surroundings  for  the  meetings  with  President  Sadat. 

In  our  talks  today,  we  have  had  a  welcome  opportunity  to  review  the  recent 
positive  trends  and  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt.  We  have  also 
begun  a  very  useful  review  of  developments  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  ex- 
change of  views  has  been  extremely  helpful.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  our  talks 
will  contribute  to  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  raise  my  glass  to  Austria  and  to  the  objectives  that  we  seek 
and  to  you  and  to  world  peace. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  approximately  9:45  Chancellor  Kreisky  spoke  in  German.  His  remarks 

p.m.  at  the  Salzburg  Residenz  in  response  to  toasts       were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 
by   Chancellor   Kreisky   and   President   Sadat. 
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My  dear  Presidents,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding  among 

The  people  of  Austria  are  honored  and  pleased  nations, 
that  two  leaders,  two  heads  of  state  of  such  great  The  Federal  President  has  authorized  me  to  raise 
importance,    have   decided   to   meet   in   Austria   in  my    glass    on    his    behalf    and    on    behalf   of    the 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another  here  Austrian  Federal  Government  to  the  personal  well- 
in  the  city  and  in  the  land  of  Salzburg.  bdng  o£  ^  tWQ  president$  and  tQ  ^  ^^  ^ 

The  Austrian  Federal  Government  is  aware  of  the  ,,  ,    .         t    ,    . 

...    ,     .     •/-  e    i  .  T      ,  well-being  of  their  nations, 

political   significance   of  this  meeting.   It  does  not 

presume   to   seek   a   share   in   this   dialog.   It   only 


wants  to  express  its  hope  that  the  deliberations  be-  Earlier  in  the  day,  President  Ford  and  President 

tween  two  statesmen  of  such  great  importance  may       Sadat  held  a  meeting  at  the  Residenz. 
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PRESIDENT  SADAT  and  myself  have  concluded  extensive  discussions.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  personally  meet  President  Sadat,  and  I  am  appre- 
ciative for  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  relationship  with  him. 

I  explained  the  considerations  that  are  important,  from  our  point  of  view,  of 
the  dedication  that  we  have  for  a  permanent  peace  based  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement.  The  meetings  were  conducted,  I  think,  in  a  very  constructive 
manner. 

After  leaving  here,  in  the  weeks  ahead  I  will  have  further  consultations  that,  I 
trust,  will  lead  to  the  overall  objective  that  I  seek  of  a  permanent  peace  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  parties. 

President  Sadat.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may  add  some  words,  I 
consider  that  the  big  achievement  in  this  meeting  is  that  I  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  President  Ford.  I  have  always  said,  before  I  met  him  and  when  I 
saw  the  Congress  receiving  him,  that  he  is  an  honest  and  a  straightforward 
man. 

Now  I  must  add  that  he  is  a  peace-loving  and  peace-struggler  also.  Added  to 
what  I  said  before,  we  had  intensive  talks  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  whole 
situation,  and  we  have  discussed  lots  of  considerations. 

I  shall  be  going  back  to  my  country,  and  we  shall  be  discussing  all  the  various 
aspects,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  always  in  contact  with  President  Ford. 

And  may  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  extend  an  invitation  for  President  Ford  to 
visit  our  country  and  to  meet  with  our  people,  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
have  him  among  us. 

Thank  you. 
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Press  Secretary  Nessen.  We  will  have  a  few  questions. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  address  my  question  to  both  Presidents,  and  it  is  a  two- 
part  question. 

Mr.  President,  first,  did  you  reach  any  kind  of  an  agreement  on  a  second- 
stage  disengagement  which  would  involve  step-by-step  diplomacy  ? 

And  two,  did  you  discuss  in  any  way  the  final  form  of  a  peace  settlement 
within  the  context  of  the  prewar  1967  borders  ? 

President  Ford.  As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  we  took  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  circumstances  that  are  necessary  for  any  agreement,  whether  it 
was  step-by-step  or  a  comprehensive  agreement.  The  considerations  were  on  the 
broadest  basis  so  that  we  could  have  a  complete  and  total  picture  of  what  the 
problems  are  in  seeking  the  solution  that  is  what  all  of  us  want,  which  is  peace 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  that  being  in  the  best  interests  of  not  only  those 
in  the  Middle  East  but  the  world  at  large. 

Q.  My  question  is  to  Mr.  President  Ford.  How  do  you  expect  the  reaction 
in  the  Senate  after  the  reassessment  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East?  And 
don't  you  consider  the  letter  of  the  Senators *  to  be— delivered  to  you  before  this 
meeting  with  President  Sadat— as  a  sort  of  pressure  ? 

President  Ford.  The  reassessment  that  I  have  been  conducting  for  the  last 
several  months  has  included  a  great  many  suggestions  from  within  the  United 
States — experts  in  both  political  parties.  It  has  included  the  observations  and 
suggestions  of  those  from  other  nations  throughout  the  world,  of  course  includ- 
ing the  Middle  East. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  suggestions  that  have  come  from  any  source  in  the 
context  of  pressure.  We  have  sought  to  assemble  all  of  the  information  that 
would  be  aimed  at  seeing  all  of  the  difficulties,  all  of  the  benefits.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  information  that  is  vitally  important,  and  on  the  benefit  of  those 
recommendations,  my  reassessment  will  be  concluded  with  a  plan  that  I  will 
submit  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Q.  President  Sadat,  if  I  may,  sir,  I  believe  you  have  said  that  real  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  is  not  possible  in  this  generation.  Have  you  changed 
your  mind  or,  in  fact,  has  Egypt  changed  its  position  in  any  way  since  last 
March? 


1  The  week  prior  to  his  trip  to  Europe,  76  Senators  had  sent  an  open  letter  to  the  President  urging  that 
American  economic  and  military  assistance  to  Israel  not  be  reduced.  The  text  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  22,  1975  (vol.  121,  S8933). 
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President  Sadat.  Well,  I  didn't  say,  for  the  first  thing,  that  peace  cannot  be 
achieved.  On  the  contrary.  In  my  speech  I  said — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  complicated  and  difficult  problem — but  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  a  solution 
when  we  solve  the  very  simple,  fundamental  basis  of  the  whole  conflict. 

I  said,  and  I  say  always,  that  the  biggest  achievement  we  can  do  is  that  we  end 
the  state  of  belligerency  that  has  already  taken  more  than  27  years  up  till  this 
moment.  The  peace  process  will  be  a  long  one,  so  it  should  be  clear,  and  I  think 
I  made  myself  clear. 

Q.  President  Ford,  just  to  follow  up  your  answer  to  Miss  Thomas,  what  do 
you  envisage  the  next  step  to  be  in  the  movement  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis  ? 

President  Ford.  We  have  not  made  any  decision  as  to  the  next  step.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  alternatives.  I  think  it  is  premature  at  this  time  for  me, 
not  having  concluded  the  full  consultation  that  I  had  programed,  to  indicate  in 
any  way  whatsoever  that  a  final  decision  has  been  made.  The  objective  is  clear — 
it  has  been  from  the  outset — and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  whatever  recommendation 
that  I  make  as  a  result  of  the  reassessment. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  add,  the  discussions  between  President  Sadat  and 
myself  have  reaffirmed  the  bilateral  relationship  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States,  a  bilateral  relationship  that  I  feel  has  been  constructive,  and  the  discus- 
sions that  we  have  had  for  the  last  day  or  so  have  reaffirmed  the  continuity  of  this 
relationship. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presidents. 

note:  The  exchange  began  at  1:35  p.m.  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Salzburg  Residenz. 
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Mr.  President: 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  a  very  high  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  you  and 
discuss  our  mutual  problems,  as  well  as  our  hopes  and  our  aspirations  for  a 
joint  and  a  very  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East  [based]  on  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  so  much  of  Henry  [Kissinger]  here  in  Salzburg.  I  have 
often  thought  he  might  have  been  taking  up  residence  in  the  Middle  East. 
[Laughter] 
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As  you  know,  the  United  States  will  celebrate  its  200th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence next  year.  We  are  now  taking  a  new  look  at  our  own  early  history.  As 
our  celebration  begins,  we  have  new  pride  in  the  courage,  the  vision,  and  the 
wisdom  and  determination  of  our  forefathers. 

America  has  long  stood  for  peace  and  human  progress  based  upon  justice. 
And  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  that  these  remain  our  objectives  now 
and,  I  am  certain,  in  the  future.  They  have  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  their  political  persuasion. 

You  and  I  have  very  thoroughly  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  its  implications  for  the  area  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  have  discussed 
the  approaches  to  the  continuing  process  of  negotiation.  The  final  decision,  of 
course,  cannot  be  made  until  other  consultations  have  been  held. 

We  both  are  totally  agreed  on  the  need,  indeed,  the  imperative  of  giving 
momentum  to  progress  toward  peace.  And  as  I  have  pledged  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  will  not  permit  a  stalemate  or  a  stagnation  to  develop 
in  this  all-essential  progress.  And  I  believe  that  our  consultations  have  made  a 
very  important  contribution  toward  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  you  gave  me  a  very  illuminating  picture  of  your  plans  to  put 
Egypt  on  the  path  of  sustained  economic  progress  for  the  future.  And  I  assure 
you  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  provide  Egypt  with  current  assistance 
as  a  basis  for  a  long-range  economic  development,  both  bilaterally  and  in  co- 
operation with  other  states  and  other  international  institutions.  And  I  will  work 
with  our  Congress  to  give  reality  to  this  continuing  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  in  our  talks  that  we  both  share  the  same  goal — 
peace  and  progress  for  our  peoples  and  for  all  humanity.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
gratified  that  our  two  countries  have  strengthened  friendship  dramatically  in 
the  past  2l/2  years  and  begun  cooperation  in  so  many  broad  fields.  I  am  deter- 
mined, Mr.  President,  to  continue  and  to  expand  this  friendship. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  today's  world  than  the  fact  that  the  destinies  of 
nations  are  intertwined.  The  interdependence  of  nations  is  not  simply  an  abstract 
concept;  it  is  a  reality  that  all  peoples  and  all  nations  must  recognize.  The 
problems  of  one  are  the  problems  of  all;  the  progress  of  one  contributes  to  the 
progress  of  all. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  conduct  our  relations  with  you,  Mr.  President, 
in  this  broad  spirit.  And  we  know  this  is  your  desire  as  well.  Together,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  cooperation  with  other  states  that  seek  peace,  progress,  and 
human  dignity,  we  will  achieve  our  common  goal. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  President  and  to  the 
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people  of  Egypt,  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  cause  of  peace  for  all 
peoples. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:22  p.m.  at  Schloss 
Klessheim.  President  Sadat  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's toast  as  follows: 

Dear  President  Ford,  distinguished  friends: 

It  was  only  yesterday  when  I  first  met  President 
Ford  in  person  to  deepen  the  acquaintance,  respect 
through  the  exchange  of  letters  and  views  in  the 
last  few  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  first  get-together  was 
a  delightful  and  illuminating  one,  as  it  revealed  to 
me  President  Ford's  great  vision,  compassion,  and 
genuine  commitment  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Not  surprisingly,  I  found  that  the  President 
agrees  fully  with  me  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  an  explosive  one  that  makes  it  im- 
perative on  all  the  parties  concerned  to  take  the 
urgent  actions  and  measured  decisions  if  we  are  to 
avoid  another  unfortunate  outburst  of  violence. 

No  one  who  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  establish 
peace  in  that  sensitive  and  strategic  area  can  possibly 
tolerate  a  stalemate  or  stagnation.  Such  a  state  of 


affairs  does  not  in  the  least  reduce  tension  or  stimu- 
late the  process  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives 
way  to  increased  mistrust,  accumulated  frustration, 
and  escalated  tensions. 

We  cannot  keep  the  conflict  within  manageable 
proportions  unless  we  strive  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  peace  through  concrete  actions  that  could 
convince  people  that  peace  is  not  only  a  desirable 
ideal  but  also  a  practical  and  workable  proposition. 

I  am  equally  pleased  with  President  Ford's  sincere 
desire  to  strengthen  the  bilateral  relations  between 
our  two  countries  and  peoples  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  international  cooperation. 

Dear  friends,  while  I  invite  you  to  stand  up  and 
drink  a  toast  for  President  Ford  and  the  American 
people,  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  in  Cairo. 


Prior  to  the  luncheon  hosted  by  President  Ford, 
the  Presidents  held  a  meeting  at  the  Salzburg 
Residenz. 
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President  Leone,  Mrs,  Leone,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Excellencies,  and  friends: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  express  our  grateful  appreciation  for  the  very 
warm  and  generous  welcome.  We  are  delighted  to  be  here. 

The  United  States  and  Italy  are  close  friends  and  very  close  allies.  This  fact 
was  apparent  during  President  Leone's  visit  to  Washington  in  1974.  That  visit 
was  memorable  to  me  as  the  first  visit  by  a  European  head  of  state  to  the  United 
States  during  my  Presidency.  The  very  positive  results  of  our  discussions  were 
reflected  in  the  U.S.-Italian  joint  statement  issued  last  September. 

Now,  during  my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  a  President,  I  come  to  Rome  to 
continue  our  consultations  on  the  many,  many  issues  of  great  importance  to 
both  of  our  countries. 

Our  discussions  today  will  be  inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  results  of  the 
NATO  summit  meeting  in  which  both  our  countries  participated  last  week  and 
by  our  reaffirmation,  together  with  other  NATO  member  nations,  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  Alliance  goals. 
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Extraordinary  ties  of  friendship  and  kinship  link  our  people.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  greetings  and  the  very  high  regard  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  Italy.  In  a  world  of  rapid  and  dramatic  change, 
Italian-American  friendship  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of  stability  and  resolve. 

I  know  that  our  meetings,  Mr.  President,  will  reinforce  the  traditional  bonds 
of  affection  and  cooperation  between  our  two  countries,  thus  contributing  to 
our  goals  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Italy,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  all 
nations. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   10:41   a.m.  at  the       was  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro. 
Palazzo  Quirinale  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  Following  his  remarks,  the  President  held  a  meet- 

by  Italian  President  Giovanni  Leone.  Also  present       ing  with  President  Leone. 
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Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Leone,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  Excellencies: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  the  Eternal  City  of  Rome,  the  justly  celebrated  capital 
of  Italy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  with  you  today  in  this  hospitable  and 
historic  palace.  I  am  mindful  of  the  symbolism  of  this  visit  underlining  as  it 
does  the  traditional  friendship  and  ties  between  our  two  countries. 

We  in  America  have  just  begun  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States'  struggle  for  independence.  The  very  name  "America"  derives 
from  an  Italian  navigator.  Among  the  Italian  contributors  to  the  early  history 
of  the  American  Republic  are  William  Paca,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Fillipo  Mazzei,  a  close  friend  and  collaborator  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  country,  the  human  ties  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  have  enriched  America's  life,  America's  culture,  and  have 
served  to  establish  the  basis  for  the  deep  and  very  warm  friendship  that  exists 
today. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  I 
served  in  our  national  Capitol  building.  As  a  result,  I  was  mindful  of  the 
contributions  of  artists  and  skilled  workers  from  Italy  to  design,  to  construct, 
and  decorate  our  national  Capitol. 

The  paintings,  the  carvings,  and  the  statues  of  Italian  conception  and  artistry 
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have  become  enshrined  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Government  as  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica's history  and  America's  heritage.  This  symbolizes  only  one  aspect  of  our 
great  debt  to  Italy. 

Our  hearts  are  lifted  when  we  hear  America's  many  bands  playing  stirring 
airs,  and  we  do  recall  that  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  loved  the  music  of 
Italy,  invited  Italian  musicians  to  create  our  first  military  band. 

In  considering  those  who  have  made  distinguished  contributions  to  the  re- 
lations between  our  countries,  I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  outstanding  service  of  your  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Ortona.  He  has  gained  the  respect  and  the  appreciation  of 
not  only  American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  but  also  of  the  American 
people. 

Americans  in  Italy  never  feel  that  they  are  among  strangers.  We  always  have 
the  feeling  that  we  are  with  close  friends. 

In  this  relationship,  our  two  countries  share  much  in  common.  Our  cultural, 
economic,  fraternal,  commercial,  and  social  ties  affirm  our  continued  coopera- 
tion and  close  association.  Our  Governments  are  committed  to  a  world  of  free- 
dom and  peace  and  to  overcoming  tensions  which  threaten  the  peace.  We  are 
committed  to  the  strength  of  an  alliance  that  has  kept  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  peace  on  the  Continent  and  which  is  indispensable  to  our  concerted 
efforts  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  increase  cooperation.  Of  first  importance,  we 
share  a  firm  dedication  to  democratic  government  and  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  We  in  America  value  the  role  of  Italy  in  the  world,  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  your  efforts  toward  a  stronger  and  more 
cohesive  Europe  working  with  the  United  States. 

These  bonds  and  shared  goals,  Mr.  President,  were  set  forth  in  the  joint  state- 
ment issued  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  the  United  States  last  year.  They 
have  been  reaffirmed  in  our  discussions  today. 

At  the  NATO  summit  conference  in  Brussels  last  week,  the  member  nations 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  renewed  their  commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  to  the  principles  of  friendship  and  cooperation  and  the  common  defenses, 
which  are  its  foundation. 

I  must  emphasize  how  much  the  United  States  values  Italy's  partnership  and 
Italy's  contributions  to  the  Alliance.  We  greatly  admire  the  leaders  and  the 
people  of  Italy  in  carrying  through  difficult  economic  measures  which  are 
crucial  in  fighting  today's  economic  difficulties.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  Italy's 
strengths.  We  are  proud  of  our  alliance  with  you  and  take  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  relationship  is  welcomed  by  you. 
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Mr.  President,  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  given  me  today  by  you,  by  your 
gracious  and  charming  wife,  and  by  the  people  of  Rome  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
Italian  people  has  been  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Italian  hospitality.  For  me, 
this  delightful  luncheon  with  so  many  friends  symbolizes  the  depth  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  spirit,  I  lift  my  glass  in  toast  to  the  United  States  and  to  Italy,  to  our 
continuing,  growing  friendship  in  the  years  ahead,  to  President  Leone,  to  Prime 
Minister  Moro,  and  to  the  great  Italian  people. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately  3  p.m. 
in  the  Salone  Delle  Feste  at  the  Palazzo  Quirinale 
in  response  to  a  toast  by  President  Leone,  who  hosted 
the  luncheon. 

President  Leone  spoke  in  Italian.  His  remarks 
were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  again  expressing  to  you,  to  Mrs.  Ford,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  eminent  members  of  your  party,  the  most 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Italian  people,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  myself,  and  to  confirm  to  you  my  great 
and  sincere  satisfaction  at  having  you  as  so  welcome 
a  guest  in  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  say  first  of  all,  how  greatly  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  wanted  to  include 
this  visit  to  Italy  in  the  first  trip  that  you  are  making 
to  Europe,  thereby  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  re- 
suming the  fruitful  dialog  so  happily  begun  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  a  visit  of  which  I  harbor  the  most 
happy  memories  and  whose  positive  results  were 
expressed  in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Washington. 
To  this  document  we  attach  the  value  of  a  substan- 
tial step  forward  in  Italo-American  collaboration. 
And  a  similar  importance  attaches  to  the  two  meet- 
ings that  we  have  had  here  in  Rome  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

During  this  morning's  talks,  we  noted  with  great 
interest  your  impressions  regarding  the  results  of 
your  intensive  diplomatic  activity  of  these  last  few 
days.  These  talks  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  Government  and  public  opinion  the  significance 
and  the  importance  of  this  first  mission  that  you  are 
undertaking  to  Europe  in  order  to  stress  the  soli- 
darity between  the  United  States  and  her  European 
allies  with  a  view  to  ever  more  promising  develop- 
ments of  the  process  of  detente  among  all  nations 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  cause  of  peace.  We  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  efforts  you  are  making  to 
find  a  peaceful  and  lasting  solution  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  a  matter,  as  you  well  know,  to  which 
Italy  is  particularly  sensitive. 

The  objective  of  peace  that  the  United  States 
pursues  offers  new  perspectives,  thanks  to  the  recent 


meetings  of  Salzburg  and  to  the  further  diplomatic 
action  that  the  United  States  intends  to  carry  on.  As 
always,  Italy  gives  its  full  support  to  these  efforts 
with  the  greatest  commitment. 

Italy  continues  to  consider  decisive  the  role  that 
our  friend,  the  American  nation,  can  play  in  en- 
suring for  the  international  community  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  future  based  on  the  respect  of  the 
principles  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  progress  that 
constitute  the  common  heritage  of  our  civilizations, 
the  firmest  of  foundations  for  our  understanding  and 
our  alliance.  For  our  part,  we  should  like  to  assure 
you  that  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  collaborate — 
in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that  binds 
us  to  the  United  States  and  to  our  European  allies — 
in  creating,  maintaining,  and  consolidating  every- 
where a  climate  of  confidence  and  peace  and  in  pro- 
moting a  harmonious  economic  development  to 
ensure  the  balanced  progress  of  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions. The  grave  problems  of  our  times  call  for  a 
full  understanding  and  the  active  collaboration  of  all 
countries,  the  industrialized  ones  as  well  as  the  de- 
veloping ones.  Italy  will  make  its  convinced  contri- 
bution to  the  farsighted  action  that  the  United  States 
is  undertaking  to  this  end. 

We  have  welcomed  with  profound  satisfaction  the 
accent  that  you  placed  at  the  recent  Brussels  meeting 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  on  the  fundamental  value  of 
the  relations  between  America  and  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  security  and  ensuring  a 
more  even  development  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Italy,  considering  the  Atlantic  Alliance  as  an  irre- 
placeable instrument  of  equilibrium  and  peace,  has 
always  held  that  a  more  concrete  and  effective 
European  dimension  would  also  give  new  vigor  to 
the  Alliance  itself. 

As  you  know,  we  in  Italy  feel  a  profound  Euro- 
pean vocation.  This  vocation  is  reinforced  by  our 
realization  that  a  strong  and  united  Europe  will  be 
an  essential  element  in  an  increasingly  close  collabo- 
ration with  the  United  States  and  the  West  in 
general  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
peace,  stability,  and  harmonious  progress  of  the 
whole  world  that  characterize  our  times. 

Our  meeting  of  this  morning  will  give  new  im- 
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petus  to  the  already  fertile  collaboration  that  has  the  name  of  an  Italian  figures  among  the  signatories 

been    instituted    between    the    United    States    and  of  the  Declaration  and  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had 

Italy  with  a  view  to  attaining  the  solutions  that  we  frequent  contacts  with  the  more  enlightened  thinkers 

all  look  forward  to  in  a  framework  of  continued  in  Italy.  And  Italy,  therefore,  feels  that  it  wants  to 

and,    indeed,    strengthened    solidarity    among    the  participate  wholeheartedly  in  this  celebration, 

peoples  of  the  West.  I  am  sure  that  a  similar  result  ^n  this  spirit,  then,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  good 

will  be  obtained  by  the  discussions  that  you  and  health  and  well-being  of  yourself,  Mr.  President,  and 

the  Secretary  of  State  will  have  this  afternoon  with  Mrs*  Ford>  to  the  success  of  your  lofty  task  at  the 

our  Prime  Minister.  neac*  °^  t^le  American  nation,  and  to  the  live  and 

Mr.  President,  America  is  about  to  celebrate  the  deeP-'eaching   friendship   that   binds   Italy   to   the 

second  centenary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  mte      tateS'    

a   document   that  embodies   ideals   and   aspiration? 
that   originated,   among   others,    also   in   my   own 

country.  In  this  connection,  I  need  only  recall  that  Madama. 


a   document   that  embodies   ideals   and   aspirations  Following  the  luncheon,  the  President  met  with 

that   originated,   among   others,    also   in   my   own        Italian    Prime    Minister    Aldo    Moro    at    the   Villa 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Former  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
of  Japan.     June  3,  1975 

I  WAS  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Eisaku  Sato.  The  passing  of  this 
great  statesman,  Nobel  laureate,  who  did  so  much  for  his  nation  and  for  the 
cause  of  peace,  is  a  loss  to  the  world.  His  service  as  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  won 
the  respect  of  all  nations;  his  counsel  was  sought  and  valued.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  American  people  and  devoted  his  life  to  strengthening  the  ties 
of  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  all  Americans  in  expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Sato  and 
the  Japanese  people. 

note:  Eisaku  Sato  was  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  from  Ambassador  at  Large  U.  Alexis  Johnson  headed 

1964  to  1972.  The  statement  was  released  at  Rome,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  funeral  of  former  Prime 
Italy.  Minister  Sato  in  Tokyo  on  June  16,  1975. 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  a  Group  of  Americans  in  Rome. 
June  3,  1975 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Archbishop  and  other  Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  our  last  stop  on  a  wonderful  trip  in  Europe  that  has,  I  believe,  brought 
good  results  in  our  long  and  hard  work  in  the  achievement  of  peace.  But  to 
leave  Europe  with  this  wonderful  welcome  from  the  young  people,  whether 
they  are  in  grade  school  or  in  college  or  all  others,  this  is  a  welcome  that  I  will 
never  forget  and  a  goodby  that  I  will  long  remember. 
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I  look  out  on  the  athletic  field,  and  it  brings  back  many  wonderful  memories. 
I  wasn't  good  enough  to  play  with  all  of  you  good,  young  athletes,  but  neverthe- 
less, what  you  learn  on  that  athletic  field  and  what  you  learn  in  the  fine  school 
and  what  you  learn  from  the  leaders  in  your  school  and  in  your  community  will 
be  invaluable  to  you  as  you  mature,  as  you  graduate  and  become  active  in 
vigorous  parts  of  our  society— whether  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere. 

I  thank  you  for  being  so  many  of  you,  for  the  warm  welcome  and  the  wonder- 
ful goodby.  And  I  thank  all  of  you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  our  country,  your 
country,  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  7:54   p.m.   at  the  John   A.   Volpe,   U.S.   Ambassador   to   Italy,   and 

athletic  field  of  the  Oratorio  di  San  Pietro,  greeting  Archbishop   Emanuele    Clarizio,    president   of   the 

American  Embassy  personnel  and  dependents,  North  Oratorio  di  San  Pietro. 

American  College  faculty  and  students,  and  Amer-  The  President  had  stopped  at  the  Oratorio  di  San 

ican  clergy  in  Rome.  Pietro  following  a  visit  with  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Library  of  the  Papal  Apartments  in  Vatican  City. 
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Remarks  on  Departure  From  Italy. 
June  3,  1975 

President  Leone,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Your  Excellencies: 

Upon  our  departure  from  Italy,  Mrs.  Ford  and  I  wish  to  express  our  profound 
gratitude  to  President  and  Mrs.  Leone,  to  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Moro,  and 
to  the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian  people  for  the  wonderful  reception 
accorded  us  on  this  occasion  and  this  visit. 

The  warmth  with  which  we  have  been  received,  the  cordial  and  productive 
discussions  that  I  have  had  with  your  highest  leaders,  and  the  friendship  and 
good  will  expressed  everywhere  for  the  United  States  have  made  this  a 
memorable  experience  for  all  of  us. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Italy  and  the  United  States  have  had  a  remark- 
able identity  of  purpose  in  working  as  democracies  with  shared  ideals  toward  the 
goals  of  an  enduring  peace  and  prosperity  for  our  people. 

We  have  worked  together  as  allies  in  NATO  to  preserve  peace  and  to  insure 
stability  in  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  We  can  take  satisfaction  in  the 
successes  we  have  achieved. 

As  a  result  of  my  many  meetings  here  in  Rome,  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
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States  and  Italy  together,  as  partners  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  will  enjoy  similar 
success  in  meeting  the  complex  and  difficult  challenges  before  us. 

In  this  way,  we  can  contribute  to  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life 
for  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  you  have  our  sincere  thanks,  our  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  hospitality  and  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to  us  at  all 
levels  during  every  moment  of  our  stay. 

As  we  prepare  to  leave  this  beautiful  country,  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying 
that  fond  memories  spare  departures  for  final  sorrow.  Thus,  we  cannot  leave  Italy 
in  sorrow,  for  we  carry  far  too  many  warm  memories  of  a  very  special  day  with 
gracious  friends. 

I  thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:23  p.m.  at  Leonardo  importance.  The  Brussels  summit  in  particular  has 

da  Vinci  Airport,  Fiumicino,  Italy.  shown  the  vitality  of  the  Alliance.  It  is  a  guarantee 

President   Leone   spoke   in  Italian.   His   remarks  0f  our  collective  security  and  also  an  essential  condi- 

were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows:  tion  for  detente  and  peace. 

Mr.  President:  Our  talks  today  have  concerned  the  existence  of  a 

Upon  your  departure,  I  should  like  once  again  to  full  agreement  of  views  on  this  essential  point  and  a 
say  to  you  and  Mrs.  Ford  how  pleased  we  are  to  common  wish  to  seek  the  solution  of  problems  re- 
have  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you  again.  lating  to  peace  and  to  political  and  economic  stability 

The  intensive  and   fruitful   talks   that  I,   Prime  in  Europe  and  in  thc  Mediterranean,  in  particular  in 

Minister  Moro,  Foreign  Minister  Rumor,  and  other  the  Middle  East  area>  as  wdl  as  those  problems  o£  a 

members  of  the  Italian  Government  have  had  with  {M  dimension  which  are  characteristic  of  our  ties, 

you  and  Dr.  Kissinger  have  once  again  concerned  the  ~i      i           c       1     1  •    1          1           1                    •  j 

/•j,                     •             ,    r              ■       -ii-i  Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  you  have  lust  said 

rnendly,   constructive,   and  firm   spirit  with  which  J 

our  two  countries  are  facing  the  problems  which  and  for  the  lofty  ^^  you  said  about  my  country, 

concern  them  both  on  the  bilateral  and  the  general  In  thanking  you  again  for  the  good  wdl  that  you 

plane,  have  displayed  to  us,  I  wish  you  every  success  in  our 

Your  trip  to  Europe,  in  which  you  so  opportunely  ongoing  cooperation  and  in  your  enlightened  work 

included  this  short  visit  to  Rome,  has  been  of  great  at  the  head  oi  the  American  nation. 

306 

Commencement  Address  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
June  4,  1975 

General  Berry,  Senator  Mathias,  Congressmen  Montgomery,  Fish,  and  Gilman, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Callaway,  members  of  the  graduating  class,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  March  26  of  this  year,  at  the  White  House  ceremony,  I  had  the  very  great 
honor  to  present  the  American  Cancer  Society's  award  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing members  of  this  graduating  class,  the  captain  of  the  Army's  football  team, 
Cadet  Robert  E.  Johnson.  I,  obviously,  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  richly  deserving 
of  this  award  Bob  Johnson  is. 
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As  the  ceremony  ended,  Bob  urged  me  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  quite  frankly,  I  didn't  need  much  urging.  It  is  certain,  I  am  sure,  in 
your  minds  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning.  But  let  me 
transform  that  delight  into  a  more  practical  form  of  expression. 

It  has  become  a  time-honored  tradition  at  the  Academy  that  a  visiting  head  of 
state  is  entitled  to  grant  remissions  of  certain  punishments.  [Laughter]  I  don't 
know  who  started  this  tradition,  but  as  General  Douglas  MacArthur  once  said, 
"The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us."  And  today  I  am  not  going  to  fail  the 
long  gray  line. 

So,  with  the  powers  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
I  hereby  order  the  remission  of  all  ordinary  punishments  immediately  and  with- 
out delay. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  something  else  that  happened  after  the 
White  House  ceremony  that  I  previously  mentioned.  When  it  was  over,  Bob 
Johnson  and  Homer  Smith — Army's  distinguished  head  football  coach — had 
lunch  at  the  White  House  with  a  few  of  the  other  participants  in  the  ceremony. 

Homer  Smith  found  himself  sitting  beside  someone  who  he  later  described 
as  "this  nice  looking  girl,"  but  he  didn't  know  her  name.  So,  Homer  leaned  over 
and  asked  her.  She  said,  "Raquel."  He  said,  "Raquel?  What  is  your  last  name?" 
She  said,  "Welch."  [Laughter] 

Now,  if  you  are  wondering  how  anyone  could  describe  Raquel  Welch  as  just 
a  nice  looking  girl,  I  think  you  have  to  understand  the  very  special  philosophy 
of  football  coaches.  [Laughter]  I  know,  because  a  long  time  ago  I  was  one 
myself.  To  a  football  coach,  real  beauty  is  anyone  who  is  6  feet  5,  weighs  260 
pounds,  and  has  no  front  teeth.  [Laughter] 

Homer,  I  hope  you  found  a  lot  of  them  for  this  fall.  I  wish  you  and  the  Army 
one  of  your  very  best  seasons,  and  that  comes  from  a  former  Navy  man. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here.  The  traditions  of  West  Point  run  throughout 
our  history.  The  long  gray  line  has  extended  from  here  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 
And  now  you  accept  that  inheritance,  carrying  with  you  not  only  the  traditions 
of  West  Point  but  the  hopes  of  your  countrymen. 

For  two  centuries,  the  United  States  Army  has  stood  for  freedom.  Since  this 
Academy's  founding  in  1802,  West  Point  has  provided  leaders  for  that  Army. 
The  purpose  of  the  Army  and  West  Point  today  are  one  and  the  same  as  they 
were  at  their  historic  foundings:  to  be  ready  at  the  Nation's  call  to  carry  out 
with  dedication  and  with  honor  the  duty  of  defending  the  liberty  of  our  land 
and  our  people. 

The  battle  of  freedom  will  take  many  forms  in  the  years  ahead.  The  will  of 
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America  will  always  be  tested.  It  is  our  job,  yours  and  mine,  to  be  prepared 
for  those  tests. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  become  cognizant — I  have  come  to  realize  as  never 
before  how  closely  the  free  world  watches  the  United  States  of  America.  Nations 
observe  our  example  and  our  leadership  in  meeting  the  tremendous  challenges 
of  maintaining  the  peace  and  the  momentum  of  economic  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  seen  how  much  depends  upon  the  skill  and  superior 
professionalism  of  those  who  serve  the  United  States,  either  in  uniform  or  as 
civilian  representatives  of  our  country.  The  tremendous  productivity  of  Amer- 
ica's farms  and  factories,  the  sophistication  of  our  technology,  and  the  durability 
of  our  political  institutions  all  arouse  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  friend 
and  foe  abroad. 

But  our  one  really  essential  resource  is  our  people — our  dedication  to  our 
national  purpose. 

You  may  have  read  or  heard  that  our  allies  and  other  overseas  friends  have 
questioned  the  continuing  resolve  and  unity  of  our  Government  as  well  as  our 
people,  and  that  I  went  to  Europe  to  give  them  reassurance.  Fortunately,  I  did 
not  find  that  degree  of  doubt  among  the  leaders  with  whom  I  met  requiring 
such  extensive  reassurance,  nor  would  mere  words  be  enough  to  convince  these 
very  practical  political  leaders.  What  has  impressed  them  and  what  will  impress 
them  are  demonstrations  of  the  essential  unity  of  America  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
national  goals,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  such  practical  demonstration  will  be  the  fate  of  the  1976  defense  budget 
which  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  in  January.  Because  the  United  States  today 
is  at  peace,  there  are  some  who  want  to  cut  back  on  defense  spending  and  put 
these  dollars  into  their  own  pet  domestic  programs. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  have  consistently  done  this  in  recent  years,  while  our 
potential  adversaries  have  consistently  increased  their  military  budgets.  In  real 
terms,  our  defense  spending  has  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  before  the 
Korean  conflict. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  cannot  afford  further  erosion  in  our  bedrock 
defense  budget,  and  I,  for  one,  will  fight  hard  to  prevent  it. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  want  a  defense  posture  that  is  second  to 
none,  one  that  will  maintain  our  qualitative  superiority  now  as  well  as  in  the 
future,  one  that  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  peace  through  the  mutually  honored 
commitments  we  have  with  reliable  allies  and  through  the  dedication  of  highly 
motivated  and  professional  military  establishments,  which  you  are  about  to 
enter  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army. 
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I  think  it  is  instructive  to  recall  that  this  Academy  was  founded  during  the 
Jeffersonian  administration.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  consistently  suspicious  of 
large  standing  armies  and  an  ardent  supporter  in  his  insistence  on  civilian 
authority  over  the  military.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  champion  of 
quality  and  educational  excellence.  President  Jefferson  knew  that  freedom's 
defense  could  not  be  entrusted  to  amateurs  in  a  world  of  expansionist  powers 
and  opportunistic  pirates.  Whatever  price  our  poor  and  youthful  Republic  had 
to  pay  for  its  full  independence  and  the  protection  of  its  lawful  interest,  Jefferson 
and  the  Congress  of  his  day— and,  I  might  add,  the  people— were  willing  to  pay. 

I  believe  that  the  Americans  of  1975  are  just  as  willing  to  pay  that  same  price. 
That  is  why  I  continue  to  press  for  a  comprehensive  10-year  program  to  develop 
enough  domestic  energy  to  make  the  United  States  fully  independent  of  foreign 
oil  and  externally  fixed  prices  that  threaten  both  our  economic  health  and  our 
national  security.  This  could  be  another  convincing  demonstration  to  our  allies 
and  to  our  adversaries  that  Americans  have  lost  neither  their  nerve  nor  their 
national  will. 

All  of  the  encouraging  declarations  of  commitments  to  mutual  defense  and 
mutual  progress  which  I  heard  at  the  NATO  summit  conference  in  Brussels 
last  week  will  be  meaningless  unless  the  industrial  democracies  have  assured 
themselves  of  sources  of  energy  to  power  both  their  economic  and  their  military 
efforts.  Once  again,  the  United  States  is  looked  to  for  leadership  and  for  example. 

Of  course,  energy  independence  is  going  to  cost  us  something.  Of  course,  an 
adequate  level  of  defense  is  going  to  cost  us  something.  But  the  price  of  sacrifice 
is  far  less  than  the  price  of  failure.  Freedom  is  never  free,  but  without  freedom, 
nothing  else  has  value. 

No  previous  graduating  class  in  the  history  of  West  Point  will  be  called  upon 
to  fill  so  many  different  roles  and  to  perform  so  many  exacting  missions  as  the 
class  of  1975.  Like  those  who  preceded  you,  you  must  know  military  strategy, 
tactics,  and  logistics.  You  must  master  the  increasingly  complex  machinery  of 
warfare.  You  must  learn  the  lessons  of  leadership. 

But  today,  as  never  before,  you  will  need  a  sense  of  history,  a  grasp  of  eco- 
nomic principles,  an  appreciation  of  science,  a  mastery  of  geopolitics  and  diplo- 
matic conventions.  The  Commander  in  Chief  can  state  a  policy  and  issue  an 
order,  but  only  disciplined  and  dedicated  subordinates  can  successfully  carry 
it  out. 

Each  of  you  must  understand  that  in  the  complexities  of  today's  world,  we 
must,  of  necessity,  pursue  complex  policies.  We  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
both  strong  and  conciliatory.  While  we  must  at  all  times  maintain  a  defense 
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second  to  none,  we  must  also  pursue  better  relations  with  our  adversaries. 
Detente,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a  two-way  street,  producing  benefits  for  each 
side  based  on  genuine  efforts  of  both  sides. 

To  combine  the  qualities  of  good  citizens  and  good  soldiers,  the  ability  to  lead 
and  the  ability  to  obey  leadership,  to  use  your  intellectual  powers  and  the  judg- 
ment to  the  fullest  within  the  stern  demands  of  discipline  and  duty — these  are 
the  personal  challenges  worthy  of  the  highest  callings  to  which  man  aspires. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  will  meet  them,  as  have  all  the  West  Pointers  who 
pledge  themselves  to  duty,  honor,  and  to  country. 

As  a  young  Congressman,  I  was  one  who  urged  your  greatest  graduate  to 
return  from  Europe  and  campaign  for  election  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  remember  listening  to  General  Eisenhower  speak  of  the  importance  of  those 
three  words  in  his  own  distinguished  career.  He  kept  them  in  the  forefront 
of  his  thoughts  during  his  years  as  President.  It  was  his  devotion  to  duty,  honor, 
and  country  that  brought  peace  to  the  world,  respect  to  America,  and  progress 
for  all  our  people  during  his  8  years  in  the  White  House. 

I  thought  of  President  Eisenhower  often  during  my  recent  visit  to  Europe, 
how  he  led  millions  of  Americans  and  Allied  forces  to  liberate  Western  Europe; 
how  he  returned  in  uniform  to  organize  and  command  the  first  NATO  defenses 
while  Europe  rebuilt  itself;  and  how  he  searched  diligently  for  peaceful  and 
positive  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  throughout  his 
Presidency.  To  all  of  these  great  responsibilities,  he  brought  the  qualities  of 
leadership  and  dedication — leadership  and  dedication  to  duty  for  which  you 
have  been  trained  for  the  past  4  years. 

Not  all  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  great  decisions  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  to  make,  but  each  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  our  country  may  depend.  I  congratulate  you  as  you 
accept  that  challenge  and  that  opportunity  for  service  to  the  Army  and  to 
America. 

Your  career  will  exact  high  dues:  periodic  danger,  separation  from  loved 
ones,  moves  so  frequent  you  may  have  trouble  putting  down  your  roots  any- 
where. But  it  will  also  offer  unique  opportunities. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  your  civilian  contemporaries  of  the  class  of  1975 
will  so  soon  face  the  challenges  which  some  of  you  may  face  within  a  few  weeks. 
You  will  be  charged  with  the  upkeep  and  operation  of  technology  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  complex  than  some  Americans  will  ever  handle  in  their  life- 
time. More  important,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  other 
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Americans,  sometimes  in  situations  where  your  decisions  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Your  apprenticeship,  with  its  basic  education,  is  ending,  but  you  may  be 
expected  to  use  its  lessons  at  any  time.  It  is  an  enormous  human  test,  but  testing 
makes  men  as  well  as  nations  stronger  and  far  more  confident. 

Having  met  the  test  of  World  War  II,  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  said  in 
1946,  and  I  quote,  "We  must  not  look  upon  strength  as  a  sin.  We  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  necessity — but  only  one  of  the  contributions  we  are  making  to  the 
development  of  a  peaceful  world." 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  last  night,  or  early  this  morning,  I  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Europe  to  strengthen  the  peace.  It  was  most  encouraging  at  the  summit 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  find  a  new  sense  of  unity,  a 
new  sense  of  confidence  in  the  United  States.  It  was  most  inspiring  to  receive 
from  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  the  admonition  that  right  and  justice  must 
guide  all  our  efforts. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  major  alliances  are  strong  and  firm.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  allies'  confidence  in  us  is  not  misplaced.  I  am  confident  that  our  cause 
is  just  and  right. 

In  Salzburg,  I  met  with  Egypt's  President  Sadat  to  continue  our  exploration 
of  new  steps  towards  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  That,  of  course,  is  the  most 
serious  international  issue  of  our  time.  The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  position 
to  help  promote  a  peaceful  solution,  and  I  assure  you  we  will  make  a  major 
effort  in  that  regard. 

The  American  commitment  to  freedom  since  World  War  II — the  sweep  of 
a  generation — has  been  so  vast  and  so  enduring  that  it  serves  no  purpose  for 
me  to  recount  it  here.  But  it  does  serve  a  purpose  to  remind  ourselves,  our 
friends,  and  our  potential  adversaries  that  Americans  are  still  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  of  freedom,  that  we  will  honor  our  commitments,  that  we  will  do 
our  duty. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today  at  West  Point.  You  have  beautiful  buildings, 
tremendous  individuals,  cadets,  professors,  others.  West  Point  has  unbelievably 
great  traditions,  and  West  Point,  on  the  record,  has  superb  traditions  for  which 
we  are  all  proud.  That  is  why  all  of  us  are  here  today  in  the  process  of  paying 
tribute  to  all  of  this  class. 

But  as  we  pay  that  tribute,  let  us  renew  together  our  Founding  Fathers' 
pledge  to  our  country  of  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.  And  let 
us  always  remember  that  freedom  is  never  free. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:03  a.m.  at  Michie        Lt.  Gen.  Sidney  Berry,  USA,  Superintendent  of  the 
Stadium.   In   his   opening  remarks,   he   referred   to       United  States  Military  Academy. 
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Remarks  at  Graduation  Ceremonies  at  Holton-Arms 
School,  Bethesda,  Maryland.     June  5,  1975 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Headmaster  Lewis,  Bishop  Walter,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  trustees  and  faculty,  fellow  parents,  students,  and  guests: 

Obviously,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  at  Holton-Arms  this  morning, 
sometimes  known  as  the  "Topsider  capital  of  the  world."  [Laughter'] 

This  is  my  second  commencement  exercise  this  week.  Yesterday,  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  speaking  to  the  graduating  class  at  West  Point,  in  my  dual 
capacity  as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  morning,  along  with  Betty  and  many,  many  others  in  this  audience,  I 
am  here  at  Holton-Arms  in  an  equally  important  role — that  of  a  very  proud 
parent.  I  may  have  slipped  and  tumbled  coming  down  those  steps  at  Salzburg 
last  week,  but  today  I  can  assure  you  I  am  walking  on  the  clouds. 

Let  me  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  for  having  to  turn 
my  back  on  both  you  and  your  very  attractive  commencement  dresses.  But  I  do 
have  to  admit  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  see  them.  I  was  told  by  Susan  that  the 
commencement  dresses  you  wore  as  juniors  last  year  were  such  a  big  hit  you 
were  going  to  wear  them  again  this  year.  [Laughter]  I  understand  that  dress 
was  so  popular  that  Headmaster  Lewis  was  even  given  a  tie  that  was  made  up 
from  one.  He  wore  it  home,  and  the  dog  bit  him.  [Laughter] 

You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that  my  daughter  Susan  gave  me  some 
very  specific  advice  on  this  speech.  She  asked  me  not  to  talk  too  long,  not  to  tell 
any  jokes,  not  to  talk  about  her,  and  not  to  talk  about  the  way  things  were  when 
I  was  your  age.  So,  in  conclusion — [laughter] 

Actually,  at  graduation  it  is  hard  not  to  reminisce  just  a  bit,  because  cere- 
monies such  as  this  mark  the  end  of  an  important  segment  of  our  lives  and  the 
beginning  of  another. 

As  you  leave  a  very  secure  life  here  at  Holton-Arms,  with  established  goals 
and  patterns  and  friends  of  many,  many  years,  most  of  what  you  learned  will, 
hopefully,  go  with  you.  But  you  leave  the  familiar  for  the  unknown,  and  little 
of  what  you  will  face  in  the  future  will  be  as  predictable  as  the  past. 
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As  young  women,  you  are  coming  of  age  in  an  exciting,  wonderful  time.  You 
have  options  now  open  to  you;  until  recently  they  were  closed.  Several  of  you 
will  attend  formerly  all-male  universities.  Some  will  choose  careers  once  re- 
served for  men  only.  Others  will  pioneer  in  fields  opened  by  our  advancing 
technology.  But  all  of  you  will  have  more  freedom  than  ever  to  pursue  new 
opportunities  and  new  challenges. 

From  my  experience  with  this  class — at  least  with  many  members  of  it — that 
is  the  way  you  want  it.  You  have  been  active  in  exploring  the  effect  of  these 
changes  on  your  lives.  You  have  been  diligent  in  probing  your  potential  not  as 
women,  but  as  capable,  ambitious  individuals. 

Before  America  completes  its  Bicentennial  celebration,  I  hope  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  be  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  For  ERA  also  stands 
for  a  new  era  for  women  in  America,  an  era  of  equal  rights  and  responsibilities 
and  rewards.  The  rough  but  rewarding  task  of  your  generation,  of  each  of  you, 
will  be  to  see  that  recent  progress  in  equal  opportunity  becomes  regular  practice. 

Today,  as  you  leave  this  lovely  campus,  your  dreams  seem  very  personal  and 
private  and  far  removed  from  any  problems  or  goals  that  we  face  as  a  nation.  But 
the  American  dream  is  truly  a  giant  patchwork  of  all  of  our  individual  aspira- 
tions and  desires.  This  dream  is  held  together  by  the  simple  hopes  of  a  better 
life  for  each  of  us  and  for  our  daughters  and  for  our  sons.  But  it  is  never  enough 
to  hope.  We  must  all  participate  if  we  are  to  make  the  United  States  the  kind  of 
a  country  we  want  it  to  be  and  ourselves  the  kind  of  individuals  we  would  like 
to  be. 

There  is  much  that  we  have  done  as  a  people,  but  much  remains  to  do.  There 
is  much  we  have  done  and  can  do  as  individuals,  and  that  is  where  each  of 
you  is  so  vitally  important. 

We  have  been  to  the  Moon  and  reached  for  the  stars;  now  we  must  use  that 
technology  to  improve  life  on  Earth.  We  need  scientists  and  sociologists  and 
technicians  from  this  year's  graduating  class  to  help  in  that  effort. 

We  have  harnessed  nuclear  power  for  destruction;  now  we  must  expand  its 
use  for  peace.  We  need  physicists,  doctors,  and  executives  to  help  in  this  effort. 

We  have  linked  the  world  together  by  electronics;  now  we  must  communi- 
cate our  common  needs  and  common  goals.  We  need  teachers  and  journalists 
and  information  specialists  to  help  in  this  area. 

We  have  preserved  a  unique  form  of  government  for  nearly  200  years;  now 
we  must  keep  it  workable  for  future  generations.  We  need  lawyers  and  legisla- 
tors and  political  scientists  to  help. 

We  have  created  a  largely  urban,  industrialized  society;  now  we  must  find 
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energy  to  keep  it  running.  We  need  administrators  and  engineers  and  chem- 
ists to  help. 

Best  of  all,  we  live  in  a  nation  where  our  dreams  are  limited  only  by  our 
imagination  and  our  willingness  to  work.  Now  let  us  put  that  willingness  and 
that  imagination  to  work  in  solving  the  problems  facing  America  and  in 
creating  a  nation  in  which  self-fulfillment  is  a  way  of  life. 

The  fact  that  you  have  completed  your  years  here  at  Holton-Arms  and  are 
graduating  today  says  something  about  your  personal  willingness  and  your 
dedication  and  your  motivation.  Whatever  form  your  participation  in  the  future 
takes,  I  leave  these  thoughts  with  you :  Always  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  chal- 
lenged by  distant  horizons;  always  consider  achievement  and  excellence  as 
ample  rewards  for  whatever  career  you  choose  or  role  in  life  you  select;  always 
be  receptive  to  love  and  capable  of  responding  in  kind;  and  always  remember 
that  you  carry  with  you,  wherever  you  go,  the  devotion  of  your  family  and  the 
affection  of  your  friends. 

Our  hearts  and  our  hopes  for  the  future  go  with  you  today.  May  God  bless 
each  of  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:08  a.m.  on  the  of  trustees,  and  James  W.  Lewis,  headmaster, 
grounds  of  the  school.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  Holton-Arms  School;  and  Right  Rev.  John  T. 
referred  to  John  L.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  board       Walker,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975. 

June  5,  1975 

THE  AMERICAN  economy  has  grown  and  prospered  over  the  years  through 
a  system  of  free  enterprise  more  vigorous  and  successful  than  any  other  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  world.  Capital  investment  has  produced  millions  of  jobs 
and  thousands  of  business  opportunities  for  Americans.  The  success  of  that 
investment  system  is  convincingly  demonstrated  in  every  index  of  the  magni- 
tude and  basic  strength  of  our  economy,  and  in  comparison  with  the  economies 
of  other  nations. 

Today  our  economy  is  faced  with  serious  challenges.  An  unprecedented  sup- 
ply of  new  capital  will  be  required  over  the  next  few  years  to  help  restore  and 
broaden  a  sound,  expansionary  capital  base  through  business  and  Government 
investment.  In  order  to  insure  that  our  capital  markets  continue  to  function 
fairly  and  efficiently  to  meet  these  challenges,  it  is  vital  that  we  constantly  seek 
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ways  to  improve  their  operations.  Among  other  things,  we  must  be  sure  that 
laws  and  regulations  written  30  or  40  years  ago  do  not  unfairly  interfere  with 
the  need  for  changes  in  our  modern-day  markets.  It  is  with  this  important  goal 
in  mind  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  signed  into  law  the  Securities  Acts 
Amendments  of  1975. 

The  Importance  of  Competition 

This  act  will  provide  important  new  directives  to  the  industry  and  its  regula- 
tors to  insure  that  competition  is  always  a  prime  consideration  in  establishing  or 
abolishing  market  rules.  And  it  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  rules  calling  for 
high  standards  of  financial  capability  and  ethical  behavior  on  the  part  of  those 
individuals  and  institutions  which  perform  important  market  functions.  (In  this 
regard,  I  understand  that  the  legislation  contains  an  inadvertent  technical  error 
concerning  the  presence  of  a  transfer  agent  as  a  jurisdictional  basis  for  State  or 
local  taxation  of  securities  transactions.  I  also  understand  that  legislation  to 
correct  this  error  retroactively  is  being  prepared  and  that  such  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  consideration  in  Congress.  When  such  corrective  legislation  is 
presented  to  me,  I  intend  to  sign  it.) 

The  act  seeks  to  insure  that  market  participants  function  with  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  and  that  the  capital  markets  will  themselves  be  orderly  and 
accessible.  The  key  to  reaching  this  objective  will  be  a  new  national  market 
system  for  securities.  The  act  charges  the  industry  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  work  cooperatively,  but  in  the  words  of  the  House-Senate 
conferees,  it  is  intended  that  "the  national  market  system  evolve  through  the  in- 
terplay of  competitive  forces,  as  unnecessary  regulatory  restrictions  are  removed." 
No  Government  formula  nor  any  industry  system  of  exclusionary  rules  can 
match  the  incentives  and  rewards  for  innovation  and  improved  efficiency  which 
natural  competition  provides. 

This  legislation  encourages  greater  use  of  available  improvements  in  electronic 
and  communications  technology  as  the  basis  for  a  fully-integrated  trading  sys- 
tem. A  system  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  are  aware  of  the  full  range  of  securities 
prices  will  help  insure  that  artificial  restrictions  on  competition  no  longer  distort 
the  market's  true  expression  of  supply  and  demand.  It  will  also  help  reduce  the 
cost  of  transacting  trades. 

The  act  also  directs  members  and  supervisors  of  securities  exchanges  to  examine 
rules  which  tend  to  limit  the  number  and  variety  of  participants  eligible  for 
membership.  Open  competition  within  exchanges  is  just  as  important  as  com- 
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petition  among  different  markets.  The  right  to  enter  these  markets  and  provide  a 
necessary  public  service  should  not  be  subject  to  arbitrary  institutional  rules 
which  limit  competition.  It  is  my  hope  also  that  the  SEC  will,  in  the  process  of 
helping  to  shape  the  national  market  system,  take  steps  to  eliminate  obsolete 
or  overlapping  regulations  which  unnecessarily  constrain  the  market. 

I  also  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  SEC's  decision  to  disallow  all  fixed 
rates  of  brokerage  commission  previously  set  by  those  firms  and  individuals 
which  comprise  the  securities  industry. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  government  has  unwisely  condoned  a  wide  range  of 
anticompetitive  price  regulation.  My  Administration  will  continue  to  press  for 
legislative  reforms  to  amend  or  abolish  such  practices.  I  commend  the  SEC  for  its 
efforts,  and  the  industry  for  its  cooperation,  in  reaching  the  important  goal  of 
freely  competitive  pricing  for  a  full  range  of  brokerage  and  other  services.  I  am 
confident  that,  in  the  long  run,  this  policy  will  produce  a  much  healthier  industry. 

New  Protections  for  Investors 

Public  confidence  is  a  vital  ingredient  if  our  capital  markets  are  to  continue 
to  attract  a  wide  variety  of  investors.  Though  large  institutions  have  become 
increasingly  active  as  owners  and  traders  of  securities,  individuals  still  represent 
the  backbone  of  the  American  capital  system.  This  act  provides  important  new 
safeguards  which  will  help  insure  public  trust  in  the  securities  markets.  Among 
these  safeguards  are  new  rules  for  brokers'  financial  strength  and  accountability. 
The  act  imposes  new  restrictions  on  "self -dealing"  to  eliminate  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  and  deny  institutions  a  special  advantage  over  individual  in- 
vestors. The  act  further  requires  periodic  disclosure  by  institutional  investors  of 
their  holdings  and  transactions  in  securities. 

Conclusion 

My  Administration  is  seeking  major  reforms  in  many  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  and  promote  more  efficient  and 
competitive  industries. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  10  years  of  intensive  work  by  several  admin- 
istrations, the  Congress,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  many 
elements  of  the  securities  industry. 

The  product  is  a  good  one,  and  it  represents  the  first  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
a  long  series  of  much-needed  regulatory  reforms. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  249),  approved  June  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  94-29  (89  Stat.  97). 
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Statement  on  Signing  a  Federal-Aid  Highway  Funds  Bill. 

June  5,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  into  law  H.R.  3786,  a  bill  that  will  permit  greater  flexibility  to 
the  States  in  the  use  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and  enable  them  to  tem- 
porarily defer  their  matching  share  for  certain  projects. 

The  major  benefit  of  this  legislation  is  that  it  will  permit  States  to  temporarily 
reallocate  Federal  funds  among  the  various  categories  of  Federal-aid  highway 
programs,  except  for  the  Interstate  System.  This  change  will  permit  the  States 
to  move  forward  with  certain  job-creating  highway  projects  which  they  could 
otherwise  not  undertake  at  this  time.  This  is  also  consistent  with  my  view  that 
the  number  of  categories  in  the  Federal  highway  program  should  be  reduced. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  permits  the  States  to  defer  until  December  31, 
1976,  the  payment  of  their  matching  requirement  on  projects  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  approved  between  February  12  and  September  30,  1975. 

Although  I  strongly  oppose  in  principle  deferring  matching  requirements  by 
State  and  local  governments,  this  one-time  exception  is  made  to  enable  the 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  jobs-producing  highway  funds  which 
I  released  in  February  and  of  the  additional  funds  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress in  April.  Importantly,  H.R.  3786  contains  a  tough  provision  which  requires 
States  to  either  pay  up  their  deferred  matching  share  by  the  end  of  1976  or  lose 
future  Federal  highway  grants.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  signed  this  legislation 
to  insure  that  all  States  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  fair  share  of  these 
special  highway  funds  and  to  proceed  with  projects  which  will  stimulate  em- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  3786,  approved  June  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  94-30  (89  Stat.  171). 

310 

Statement  on  the  Observance  of  World  Environment  Day. 
June  5,  1975 

ON  THIS  day,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  join  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world  to  reflect  upon  efforts  being  made  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  global  environment. 
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Today,  there  is  growing  recognition  of  mankind's  interdependence,  of  our 
relationship  with  nature's  other  handiworks,  and  of  the  danger  to  our  planet 
which  environmental  degradation  poses. 

An  active  concern  for  the  environment  is  the  first  essential  step  toward 
restoration  and  preservation  of  environmental  quality.  We  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  citizens  of  many  other  countries,  have  taken  that  first  giant  step,  but 
we  have  far  to  go. 

Through  local,  national,  and  international  efforts,  we  have  already  begun 
to  redeem  the  works  of  destruction  which  man  has  visited  upon  the  Earth  for 
generations. 

We  recognize  that  these  efforts  can  succeed  on  a  global  scale  only  if  every 
nation  becomes  involved.  Since  participating  in  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  at  Stockholm  in  1972,  the  United  States  has  joined 
in  international  efforts  to  implement  the  recommendations  formulated  by  that 
Conference  and  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  supported  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program.  We  have  participated  in  the  development  of  international  conven- 
tions to  protect  the  planet,  its  settlements,  and  its  species.  We  have  entered  into 
bilateral  environmental  agreements  with  other  countries. 

As  the  United  States  approaches  the  beginning  of  its  third  century,  our 
desire  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  remains  undiminished.  This  Nation  is  committed  to  striving  for 
an  environment  that  not  only  sustains  life  but  also  enriches  the  lives  of  people 
everywhere — harmonizing  the  works  of  man  and  nature.  This  commitment 
has  recently  been  reinforced  by  my  proclamation  [4356],  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  designating  March  21, 1975,  as  Earth  Day  and  asking 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  educational  efforts  directed  toward  protecting 
and  enhancing  our  life-giving  environment. 

In  support  of  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  I  am  happy 
on  this  day,  World  Environment  Day,  to  express  the  dedication  and  deep 
concern  of  Americans  for  the  goal  of  achieving  a  better  world  environment. 
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Memorandum  Establishing  the  Textile  Trade  Policy  Group. 
June  6,  1975 

[Dated  June  5,  1975.    Released  June  6,  1975] 

Memorandum  for:  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  the  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council 
This  memorandum  supersedes  the  memorandum  of  March  3,  1972  which 
established  a  Special  Working  Group  for  Textile  Trade  Policy  within  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy.  That  Special  Working  Group  is  hereby 
terminated  and  a  new  working  group  is  hereby  established  in  lieu  thereof.  This 
new  working  group  will  be  chaired  by  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  and  will,  in  addition,  consist  of  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy.  The  chairman  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Group  may  designate  a  senior  policy  official  from  their  respective 
agencies  to  serve  as  an  alternate  member  of  the  Group. 

The  duties  of  this  new  working  group,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Textile 
Trade  Policy  Group,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Advise  generally  with  respect  to  policies  affecting  actions  by  the  United 
States  concerning  international  trade  in  textiles  and  textile  products  under 
Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  other  laws. 

2.  Establish  procedures  by  which  the  Committee  for  the  Implementation  of 
Textile  Agreements  shall,  under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Textile  Trade  Policy 
Group,  take  actions  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  Articles  3  and  8  of  the  Arrangement  Regarding  International  Trade 
in  Textiles,  and  with  respect  to  any  other  matter  affecting  textile  trade  policy. 

3.  Develop  policy  proposals  with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  additional  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  textile  trade  agreements. 

4.  Authorize  an<f  provide  for  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  agreements  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  which  it  determines  to  be  appropriate  with 
representatives  of  governments  of  foreign  countries. 
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The  Committee  for  the  Implementation  of  Textile  Agreements  will  submit 
to  the  Textile  Trade  Policy  Group  such  reports  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing textile  trade  policy  and  the  implementation  of  textile  trade  agreements  as 
the  Textile  Trade  Policy  Group  may  request. 

The  Committee  for  the  Implementation  of  Textile  Agreements,  acting 
through  its  chairman,  will  continue  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  textile  trade  agreements. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 


312 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  for  United  States 
Participation  in  the  Financial  Support  Fund  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.     June  6,  1975 

I  AM  today  transmitting  legislation  to  authorize  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  a  new,  $25  billion  Financial  Support  Fund.  This  Fund  would  be 
available  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  provide  short-  to  medium-term  financing 
to  participating  members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  which  may  be  faced  with  extraordinary  financing 
needs. 

The  proposal  for  a  Financial  Support  Fund  originated  in  suggestions  put 
forward  independently  by  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
OECD  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  response  to  the  economic  and  financial  prob- 
lems posed  by  severe  increases  in  oil  prices.  Establishment  of  the  Support  Fund 
has  been  agreed  upon,  subject  to  necessary  legislative  approval,  by  all  members 
of  the  OECD  except  Turkey,  which  has  not  yet  signed  the  Agreement.  The 
Support  Fund  represents,  in  my  view,  a  practical,  cooperative  and  efficient 
means  of  dealing  with  serious  economic  and  financial  problems  faced  by  the 
major  oil  importing  nations. 

A  Special  Report  on  the  Fund,  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  accompanies  this  legislation. 
I  fully  endorse  the  Council's  strong  recommendation  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Fund,  and  I  urge  prompt  Congressional  action  to  authorize  that  participation. 

The  financial  problems  arising  from  the  oil  price  increases  are  expected  to 
be  transitional,  although  the  real  costs  imposed  by  those  price  increases  will 
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remain.  These  financial  problems  do  not  reflect  the  inability  of  oil-importing 
nations  as  a  group  to  obtain  needed  financing,  because  the  investable  surpluses 
of  the  oil-exporting  nations  are  available  to  them  in  the  aggregate.  Rather,  the 
problems  arise  from  the  possibility  that  despite  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  an  individual  nation  will  not  be  able  to  obtain,  on  reasonable 
terms,  the  external  financing  it  needs  to  maintain  appropriate  levels  of  domestic 
economic  activity.  This  inability  might  also  lead  to  imposition  of  inappro- 
priately restrictive  policies  on  international  trade  and  capital  movements.  If 
permitted  to  begin,  recourse  to  such  policies  could  spread  quickly,  severely  dis- 
rupting the  world  economy  and  threatening  the  cooperation  of  oil-importing 
nations  on  energy  matters  and  broader  economic  issues. 

The  private  financial  markets  and  other  existing  sources  of  financing  are 
expected  to  continue  to  perform  well,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  these  potential 
dangers  will  never  materialize.  However,  this  risk  remains.  It  is  common  to 
all  countries,  and  it  must  be  faced.  The  Support  Fund  is  designed  to  encourage 
cooperation  among  the  major  countries  in  energy  and  general  economic  policies, 
and  to  protect  against  this  common  risk  by  assuring  fund  participants  that 
needed  financing  will  be  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

In  essence,  the  Financial  Support  Fund  represents  an  arrangement  under 
which  all  participants  agree  to  join  in  assisting  one  of  their  members  if  an 
extreme  need  develops.  As  such,  the  Financial  Support  Fund  will  serve  as  an 
insurance  mechanism  or  financial  "safety  net,"  backstopping  and  thus  strength- 
ening other  sources  of  financing.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  assurance  that 
financing  will  be  available  in  a  situation  of  extraordinary  need,  rather  than  to 
supplant  other  financing  channels  or  to  provide  financing  on  generous  terms. 

Participants  must  make  the  fullest  appropriate  use  of  other  sources  before 
turning  to  the  Support  Fund.  Loans  by  the  Support  Fund  will  be  made  on 
market-related  terms  and  will  require  specific  policy  conditions  in  the  energy 
and  general  economic  areas.  Support  Fund  loans  will  thus  contribute  directly  to 
cooperative  energy  policy  and  to  correction  of  the  borrower's  external  financial 
difficulties.  A  further  provision,  of  major  importance  in  such  a  mutual  support 
arrangement,  requires  that  all  risk  involved  in  loans  by  the  Support  Fund  will 
be  shared  equitably  by  all  participants  on  the  basis  of  pre-determined  quotas,  as 
will  all  rights  and  obligations  of  members  with  respect  to  the  Fund.  The  terms 
of  the  Financial  Support  Fund  therefore  assure  it  will  not  become  a  regular 
operating  part  of  the  world's  financial  machinery  or  be  used  as  a  foreign  aid 
device. 

The  proposed  United  States  quota  in  the  Support  Fund— which  will  deter- 
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mine  U.S.  borrowing  rights,  financial  obligations,  and  voting  power  in  the 
Fund — is  5,560  million  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR),  or  approximately  $6.9 
billion.  This  quota  represents  27.8  percent  of  total  quotas  in  the  Fund.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  today  will  permit  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
Fund  up  to  its  SDR  quota,  by  authorizing  the  issuance  of  guarantees  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  It  is  intended  that  any  United  States  contributions  will 
be  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  form  of  guarantees  to  permit  the  Support 
Fund  to  borrow  in  world  capital  markets  as  necessary  to  meet  its  lending  needs. 
Most  other  members  also  intend  to  use  this  guarantee  technique.  This  approach 
removes  the  need  for  the  $7  billion  in  1976  appropriations  for  the  Support  Fund, 
as  proposed  in  the  budget,  and  will  also  reduce  outlays  by  $1  billion. 

Only  if  a  borrower  from  the  Support  Fund  failed  to  meet  the  payments  on  its 
obligations  would  the  United  States  be  required  to  transfer  funds  as  a  result  of 
its  guarantees.  In  that  unlikely  event,  the  resources  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund  (ESF)  would  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  immediate  payment 
on  the  guarantees.  Should  it  appear  desirable,  in  light  of  economic  and  other 
conditions,  for  the  United  States  to  make  direct  loans  to  the  Support  Fund,  these 
could  also  be  provided  from  the  ESF  in  accordance  with  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. This  new  legislation  provides  for  appropriations  to  be  used  to  replenish 
ESF  resources  to  the  extent  the  Stabilization  Fund  is  used  for  these  purposes.  In 
no  event  will  U.S.  financial  obligations  to  the  Support  Fund  exceed  the  dollar 
value  of  its  quota. 

The  Financial  Support  Fund  Agreement  was  signed  on  April  9.  OECD  mem- 
ber countries  are  now  seeking  legislative  and  other  authority  needed  to  enable 
them  to  participate.  While  the  problems  the  Support  Fund  is  designed  to  deal 
with  are  temporary,  the  need  for  the  Fund  is  nonetheless  real  and  immediate.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to  enable  the  United  States  to  join  in  this 
major  instrument  of  international  financial  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities.     June  9,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report  on  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  United  States  in  aeronautics  and  space  in  1974.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Section  206  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.2476). 

During  1974,  the  Nation's  activities  in  aeronautics  and  space  continued  to  pro- 
duce significant  benefits,  to  experiment  with  and  develop  new  applications,  to 
increase  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  advance  technology.  The  report  shows: 

The  use  of  communications  satellites  continued  to  expand  as  a  principal 
method  of  international  communications.  The  first  domestic  privately  owned 
communications  satellites  opened  a  new  dimension  in  our  tele-communica- 
tions systems.  Satellites  continued  to  play  an  essential  role  in  national  defense 
activities — in  communications,  navigation,  and  other  fields.  Demonstration 
programs  tested  the  use  of  satellite  systems  to  improve  delivery  of  health 
and  education  services. 

Experimental  uses  of  Earth  observation  satellites  were  tested  in  crop  surveys, 
pollution  monitoring,  land  use  planning,  water  resources  management,  and 
other  fields.  Weather  satellites  continued  to  be  our  chief  source  of  both  global 
and  local  weather  data;  a  new  geostationary  satellite  began  continuous 
observation  of  weather  affecting  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  Skylab  manned  space  station  mission  was  successfully  completed;  it 
demonstrated  that  human  beings  can  survive  and  work  well  in  space  for 
months  or  more  at  a  time  and  provided  a  store  of  new  scientific  and  technical 
data  on  the  Sun,  Earth  resources,  medical  effects  of  space  flight,  and  other 
fields.  Development  of  the  Space  Shuttle  progressed  on  schedule,  and  within 
costs,  toward  the  goal  of  a  versatile  reusable  vehicle  for  routine  and  economical 
use  of  space  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  Joint  preparations  and  training  with  the 
Soviet  Union  proceeded  for  the  1975  Apollo-Soyuz  manned  docking  experi- 
ment. Cooperative  space  activities  with  other  nations  continued  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  benefits.  Development  by  European  nations  at  their  expense  of 
the  Spacelab  for  use  with  the  Space  Shuttle  got  well  underway. 
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Exploration  of  the  planets  continued  with  successful  missions  to  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  Mercury.  The  science  of  astronomy  advanced  with  important  new 
observations  and  discoveries  using  ground-based,  high-altitude,  and  space 
telescopes. 

In  aeronautics,  good  progress  was  made  in  developing  technology  to  reduce 
energy  requirements,  noise,  and  pollution  of  civil  aircraft.  Modernization  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system  continued  with  the  introduction  of  semiauto- 
mated  equipment  for  air  route  traffic  control. 

Milestones  in  military  aircraft  development  included  the  roll-out  of  the  B-l 
bomber,  delivery  of  the  first  operational  F-15  fighter  aircraft,  deployment 
to  the  fleet  of  the  A-6E  all-weather  attack  aircraft,  and  the  successful  testing 
of  the  new  CH-53E  helicopter. 

Transfer  of  aeronautical  and  space  technology  to  other  fields  continued  with 
many  beneficial  applications  in  energy,  materials,  transportation,  medical 
care,  and  other  areas. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans,  and  people  of  all  nations,  can  be  gratified  with 
the  accomplishments  and  the  continued  progress  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  that  are  comprehen- 
sively described  in  this  report. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  9, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Aeronautics  and  Space  Report  of  the  President,  1974  Activities"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  141  pp.). 

314 

Remarks  on  Greeting  the  Capitol  Page  School  Graduating 

Class.     June  9,  1975 

Thanks  you  very  much.  Mr.  Hoffman,  members  of  the  graduating  class: 

First,  let  me  apologize  for  having  to  schedule  this  get-together  today  at  12:30. 
I  was  reliably  informed  that  through  the  years  each  of  us  so  looked  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  get  together — the  graduates  and  the  President — that  for 
old  times  sake  you  wanted  this  ceremony  to  begin  at  6:10  in  the  morning. 
[Laughter] 

But  let  me,  in  all  sincerity,  congratulate  you,  perhaps  even  envy  you,  for  the 
good  fortune  in  attending,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  this  country.  I 
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never  attended  classes  there— I  probably  couldn't  qualify — but  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  the  quality  of  the  opportunity,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  benefit  immeasurably  from  this  experience — even  though  you 
don't  have  a  football  team.  [Laughter] 

While  I  was  the  minority  leader  in  the  House  and  for  the  short  time  that  I 
was  Vice  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  many  of  you.  And  it 
was  a  privilege  that  I  enjoyed  and  a  privilege  that  I  appreciated,  because  I  saw 
the  quality  of  all  of  you  and  the  work  that  you  did,  the  effort  that  you  made, 
and  the  results  that  you  produced. 

I  know,  as  minority  leader  and  as  Vice  President,  you  did  a  good  job,  and  for 
that  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  served  with  you  while  you  were  in  the 
Congress  or  in  the  Supreme  Court.  I  know  you  have  run  a  good  many  miles 
back  and  forth  from  the  House  office  buildings  to  the  House  Chamber  or  from 
the  Senate  to  the  Senate  office  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  memories  that  you  have  of  being  associated 
with  some  fine,  fine  individuals  in  public  life  will  compensate  you  for  the  many 
hours  and  the  hard  work  and  the  difficulties  that  you  experienced. 

I  am  also  certain  of  this:  that  having  spent  one  or  more  years  here  as  a  page 
and  going  through  the  educational  opportunities,  you  can  go  back  to  your 
respective  homes  or  on  to  college  or  in  society  otherwise  and  have  a  far  greater 
appreciation  of  how  our  system  works,  why  it  is  the  finest  system  in  all  of  the 
world  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  the  enlargement  of  benefits  for  all,  and 
you  can  really  be  a  person  to  sell  America  to  Americans  and  to  sell  our  Govern- 
ment to  our  people. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  understand  how  the  Govern- 
ment works,  whether  it  is  in  thq  Supreme  Court  or  in  the  Congress.  You  can  do  a 
superb  job  in  making  your  fellow  citizens  understand  the  merits  and  the  benefits 
and  the  pluses  of  America,  so  that  all  Americans  can  have  the  same  zeal  and  zest 
that  you  have  for  our  country. 

You  have  had  a  unique  educational  opportunity,  not  only  in  school  but  in  your 
exposure  to  how  your  Government  actually  operates.  And  with  that  unique 
opportunity,  you  can  be  leaders  in  your  communities,  in  your  professions,  and 
in  that  way  you  can  repay  your  sponsors  for  the  opportunity  to  have  participated 
in  the  Capitol  Page  School  which,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  is  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional experience. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the  marks,  he  referred  to  John  C.  Hoffman,  principal  of 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his  opening  re-        the  Capitol  Page  School. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 

Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Create 

an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.     June  9,  1975 

I  AM  forwarding  proposed  legislation  to  create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  headed  by  a  Director  who 
will  also  serve  as  my  Science  and  Technology  Adviser. 

From  my  earliest  days  in  public  life,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  vital 
contributions  of  science  and  technology  to  the  continued  progress  of  this  Nation. 
The  expansion  of  knowledge  through  scientific  research  and  the  successful  and 
creative  employment  of  our  scientific  and  technological  capabilities  are  essential 
to  the  growth,  stability  and  security  of  the  Nation.  Today,  advancement  in  these 
fields  is  crucial,  for  example,  to  the  achievement  of  our  long-range  energy 
independence. 

The  Director  of  the  new  Office  will  provide  advice  to  me  and  my  top  assistants 
in  policy  areas  where  scientific  or  technological  considerations  are  involved, 
thereby  helping  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  scientific  and  technological  capabilities 
are  utilized  effectively  in  achieving  our  Nation's  goals.  He  will  identify  new 
opportunities  for  using  science  and  technology  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
national  problems  and  to  contribute  to  their  solution.  He  will  also  chair  the 
Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology,  and  I  expect  him  to  provide  advice 
on  the  scientific  and  technological  considerations  in  Federal  policies,  programs 
and  budgets. 

The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  will  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Office  will  draw  extensively  on  the 
Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  community  for  advice  and  assistance.  The 
Director  and  staff  will  also  call  upon  Federal  agencies  for  assistance  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  this  new  mechanism  for  providing  the  President  and  his  senior 
advisers  ready  access  to  scientific  and  technological  advice  will  improve  our 
ability  to  find  the  best  courses  of  action  for  achieving  our  national  objectives. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  proposed  legislation  its  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,   President   of  the  Senate.  The  text  of 

to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  the  draft   legislation  was  included  as  part  of  the 

of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  release. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  9,  1975 

Statement  Announcing  Release  of  Report  of  the  Commission  on  CIA 
Activities  Within  the  United  States 

The  President.  [1.]  Good  evening.  On  Friday,  the  Commission  on  CIA 
Activities  Within  the  United  States  presented  its  report  to  me.  I  read  the  report 
this  past  weekend,  and  I  have  decided  it  should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
It  will  be  released  tomorrow.1 

I  thank  the  Vice  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
staff.  It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  read  the  report  that  the  Commission  has 
done  an  extensive  job  of  looking  into  the  allegations  that  the  CIA  exceeded  its 
authority  by  conducting  domestic  operations  in  violation  of  its  statute.  My 
reading  of  the  report  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  panel  has  been  fair, 
frank,  and  balanced. 

I  will  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  study  all  the  materials  gathered  by  the 
Commission  on  any  matter  to  determine  whether  action  should  be  under- 
taken against  any  individuals. 

I  am  asking  each  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  departments  affected  by  the 
report  to  study  its  recommendations  and  report  back  to  me  with  their  comments. 

In  addition  to  investigating  the  original  allegations  of  improper  domestic 
activities  by  the  CIA,  the  Commission,  at  my  request,  subsequently  looked  into 
allegations  concerning  possible  domestic  involvement  in  political  assassination 
attempts.  The  Commission  has  reported  that  it  did  not  complete  every  aspect 
of  that  investigation.  The  materials  they  have  developed  concerning  these 
allegations  have  been  turned  over  to  me  in  classified  form. 

Because  the  investigation  of  political  assassination  allegations  is  incomplete 
and  because  the  allegations  involve  extremely  sensitive  matters,  I  have  decided 
that  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  make  public  materials  relating  to  these 
allegations  at  this  time.  However,  under  procedures  that  will  serve  the  national 


1  The  report  is  entitled  "Report  to  the  President  by  the  Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United 
States— June  1975"  (Government  Printing  Office,  299  pp.). 
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interest,  I  will  make  available  to  the  Senate  and  House  Select  Committees  these 
materials,  together  with  other  related  materials  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  involved  will  exercise  utmost  pru- 
dence in  the  handling  of  such  information. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  am  totally  opposed  to  political  assassinations. 
This  Administration  has  not  and  will  not  use  such  means  as  instruments  of 
national  policy.  However,  in  fairness,  none  of  us. should  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sions as  to  events  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  past  15  or  20  years. 

After  I  have  further  studied  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  I 
will  order  or  submit  to  the  Congress  the  necessary  measures  to  insure  that  the 
intelligence  community  functions  in  a  way  designed  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  Americans. 

It  remains  my  deep  personal  conviction  that  the  CIA  and  other  units  of  the 
intelligence  community  are  vital  to  the  survival  of  this  country.  As  we  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, we  must  also  be  certain  that  the  United  States  maintains  the  intelligence 
capability  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  protection  of  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press]. 

Questions 

central  intelligence  agency 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  turn  over  to  the  Justice  Department  the 
materials  on  the  allegations  of  assassination  plots  as  well  as  the  other  materials  ? 
And  if  so,  would  you  expect  them  to  conduct  their  own  investigation  then  in 
that  field  to  determine  whether  criminal  prosecution  might  be  in  order  ? 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier,  I  will  turn  over  the  material  that  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  and  I  will  turn  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment other  material  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
so  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  will  have  full  ac- 
cess to  whatever  we  have  for  a  determination  by  them  as  to  any  need  to  prosecute 
any  individual. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

VIETNAM  CONFLICT 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  a  recent  news  conference  you  said  that  you  had 
learned  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  Since  then,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Catherine  Litchfield  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  She  lost  a  son  in  Vietnam,  and 
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on  her  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  many,  many  parents  with  her  plight,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you,  what  are  those  lessons  you  learned  from  the  Vietnam  experience  ? 

The  President.  I  think,  Miss  Thomas,  there  are  a  number  of  lessons  that  we 
can  learn  from  Vietnam.  One,  that  we  have  to  work  with  other  governments 
that  feel  as  we  do — that  freedom  is  vitally  important.  We  cannot,  however,  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  Those  countries  who  believe  in  freedom  as  we  do  must 
carry  the  burden.  We  can  help  them,  not  with  U.S.  military  personnel  but  with 
arms  and  economic  aid,  so  that  they  can  protect  their  own  national  interest  and 
protect  the  freedom  of  their  citizens. 

I  think  we  also  may  have  learned  some  lessons  concerning  how  we  would 
conduct  a  military  operation.  There  was,  of  course,  from  the  period  of  1961  or 
1962  through  the  end  of  our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  whether  the  military  operations  in  Vietnam  were  carried  out  in 
the  proper  way,  some  dispute  between  civilian  and  military  leaders  as  to  the 
proper  prosecution  of  a  military  engagement.  I  think  we  can  learn  something 
from  those  differences,  and  if  we  ever  become  engaged  in  any  military  operation 
in  the  future — and  I  hope  we  don't — I  trust  we've  learned  something  about  how 
we  should  handle  such  an  operation. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  not  conduct  a  limited  war  again  with  a 
certain  amount  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  our  bombers  and  so  forth  ? 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  want  to  pass  judgment  at  this  time  on  any  hypo- 
thetical situation.  I  simply  am  indicating  that  from  that  unfortunate  experience 
in  Vietnam,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  how  we  should 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  future. 

Yes,  Mr.  Kilpatrick  [Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Washington  Post]. 

central  intelligence  agency 

[4.]  Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Federal  law  that  may  have  been  violated 
by  the  CIA  ?  I  can  understand  where  a  State  law  may  have  been  violated,  but  is 
there  a  Federal  statute  you  have  in  mind  ? 

The  President.  Involving  the  CIA  ?  Well,  in  1947,  the  Congress  passed  the 
basic  charter  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  gives  certain  responsibilities  to  the  CIA  in  the  handling  of  intelligence 
overseas.  It  was  understood,  as  I  have  read  excerpts  from  the  debate  of  1947, 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  should  not  be  involved  in  any  domestic 
activities. 

Now,  if  individuals  within  the  CIA  violated  that  basic  charter,  it  will  be  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any 
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prosecution.  In  the  broader  sense,  however,  if  it  is  determined  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  as  an  organization,  has  violated  its  charter,  then,  of  course, 
corrective  action  will  have  to  be  taken.  And  without  revealing  what  was  in  the 
report  from  the  Rockefeller  Commission,  I  believe  there  will  be  certain  recom- 
mendations for  some  legislation  and  some  administrative  action  that  ought  to 
be  taken  to  make  certain  and  positive  that  the  Agency  does  its  job  and  that  the 
rights  of  Americans,  domestically,  are  well  protected. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  why  you  had  the  Rockefeller  Commission  stop  short  in 
its  work  and  not  complete  its  investigation  into  alleged  political  assassinations. 
Why  did  you  not  reach  a  conclusion  in  that  particular  area  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  I  did  not  tell  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
mission that  it  should  not  proceed  further.  The  Rockefeller  Commission,  on  its 
own,  decided  that  it  wanted  to  conclude  its  operations  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
responsibilities  given  to  it. 

The  Commission  at  the  outset  was  told  it  should  investigate  allegations  con- 
cerning domestic  violations  of  its  charter.  Subsequent  to  that,  there  were  ques- 
tions— I  should  say — raised  about  political  assassinations.  I  suggested  that  the 
Commission  undertake  an  investigation  of  any  domestic  involvement  in  politi- 
cal assassinations. 

The  Commission,  after  the  original  90  days  it  was  given  to  complete  its  re- 
port, requested  an  extension  for  an  additional  time,  and  I  gave  them  an  addi- 
tional 60  days. 

Sometime  in  early  May,  the  Commission  decided  that  it  wanted  to  conclude 
its  original  assignment,  and  they  decided  that  they  should  make  the  report 
which  will  be  released  tomorrow  to  the  public.  And  they  have  turned  over  to 
me  the  material  they  collected  concerning  any  political  assassinations. 

Q.  This  was  a  Presidential  commission,  of  course.  Do  you  agree  with  their 
conclusion  to  stop  without  reaching  a  conclusion  in  this  particular  area  ? 

The  President.  I  do  for  this  reason:  that  the  material  they  have  collected,  the 
interviews,  the  hearings,  any  other  material  that  they  are  giving  to  me,  I  am 
turning  over  to  the  Attorney  General  along  with  other  material  that  we  are 
collecting  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  so  that  the  proper 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  a  position 
to  analyze  and  to  prosecute  if  there  is  any  need  to  do  so. 

Q.  Sir,  if  I  may  press  you  on  that  just  a  little  bit.  Why  aren't  they  the  proper 
agency  to  do  that  ?  They  were  assigned  by  you  to  look  into  the  CIA  and  find 
out  what  was  wrong.  They  obviously  got  into  something  very  controversial 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  just  stopped.  Why  didn't  you  tell  them,  uGo  on, 
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fellows,  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  this."  Isn't  that  the  way  investigations  are 
usually  conducted? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  original  assignment  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission,  which  was  to  investigate  any  alleged  illegal  activ- 
ities domestically.  The  CIA  has  a  charter  only  to  conduct  intelligence  matters 
overseas,  and  the  allegation  was  made  by  many  that  the  CIA  had  involved  itself 
into  domestic  intelligence  matters. 

I  asked  the  Rockefeller  Commission  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
original  charges,  which  was  a  very  major  responsibility.  I  think  they  decided 
that  they  should  conclude  their  investigation  of  the  basic  charges  and  give  to  me 
for  proper  utilization  by  the  Attorney  General  for  any  further  investigation  and 
prosecution.  I  think  it's  a  responsible  manner  in  which  to  handle  this  situation. 
Q.  But  you  don't  think  you  are  going  to  open  yourself  up  to  some  kind  of 
charge  of  coverup  by  doing  it  this  way  ? 

The  President.  I  am  convinced  that  with  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Ed  Levi, 
we  have  a  man  who  is  going  to  carry  out  his  sworn  obligation  to  conduct  an 
investigation  on  the  broadest  basis  and  to  prosecute  if  there  is  any  problem.  I 
have  full  faith  in  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  should  add  that  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  are  also  in  the  process  of  making  further  investigations  as 
they  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  by  the  Congress,  so  there's  not 
going  to  be  any  possibility  of  any  coverup,  because  we  are  giving  them  the 
material  that  the  Rockefeller  Commission  developed  in  their  hearings,  plus  any 
other  material  that  is  available  in  the  executive  branch. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  foresee  any  time  in  the  future  when  that  material 
from  the  Rockefeller  Commission  that  relates  to  assassination  plots  and  other 
White  House  material  that  you  say  you'll  now  turn  over  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees— do  you  foresee  any  time  when  it  might  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
have  that  released  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  may  be,  and  if  you  noticed  in  my  opening 
statement  I  said  at  this  time  that  I  wouldn't  want  to  prejudge  that  at  the 
moment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  part  was  played,  in  your  thinking,  by  concern  about 
the  memories  of  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy  and  the  fear  that 
not  fully  substantiated  allegations  coming  out,  especially  about  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  this  time,  would  lay  you  open  to  the  charge  of  trying  to 
interfere  with  a  candidacy  of  Senator  Kennedy  ? 

The  President.  I  was  personally  very  cognizant  of  anything  that  I  divulged, 
passing  judgment  in  hindsight  as  to  decisions  made  in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  I 
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have  read  the  summary  from  the  Rockefeller  Commission  concerning  political 
assassinations.  I  have  read  other  material  collected  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  going  back  to  late  1959  and  running  up  through  1967  or  '68. 
I  have  read  that  myself,  and  under  no  circumstances  do  I  want  to  sit  in  1975 
passing  judgment  on  decisions  made  by  honorable  people  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  historians  will  make  those  judgments  better  than  anybody 
in  1975,  including  myself.  So  it  is  my  feeling  that  I,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  others  ought  to  reserve  judgment.  And  that's  why  I  caution  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  to  use  utmost  prudence  in  how  they  handle  the  material 
I'm  giving  them. 

Q.  When  you  say,  sir,  that  you  don't  want  to  sit  in  judgment  on  decisions 
made  by  others  some  15  years  ago,  are  you  suggesting  that  there  were  decisions 
made  by  the  Presidents  in  that  time  ? 

The  President.  No,  quite  the  contrary.  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  I  simply  am  saying  that  for  us,  15  to  20 
years  later,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  people  who  had  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  highest  echelons  of  our  Government— we  shouldn't  be  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks,  if  I  could  invent  a  cliche.  I  think  it's  better  to  let  history 
tell  the  story  rather  than  contemporaries. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  view  of  what  some  people  have  called  the  post- 
Watergate  morality,  do  you  believe  that  the  CIA's  credibility  can  be  restored 
until  and  unless  the  story  of  the  allegations  of  political  assassination  are  dis- 
closed fully  to  the  public  ? 

The  President.  Of  course  I  do.  I  believe  that  the  credibility  of  the  CIA  can 
be  and  will  be  restored  by  the  report  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  several  Congressional  committees. 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  internal  improvement  in  the  CIA.  I  think  there 
can  be  legislative  recommendations  that  I  hope  the  Congress  will  enact,  and  the 
net  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  a  strong,  effective,  and  proper  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

I  have  complete  faith  that  we  can  do  the  job,  that  we  will  do  it,  and  that  we 
will  have  a  CIA  that  will  do  the  job  for  us. 

EUROPE 

[5.]  Q.  I  wonder  if  I  can  change  the  subject  to  Europe  and  the  future.  There 
are  reports  in  Europe,  sir,  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seem  to  be  less  and  less  interested  in  the  security  conference  that  is  due  up  this 
year.  Could  you  tell  me  something  about  the  future  timetable,  when  that  might 
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come  up,  how  SALT  is  doing,  when  you  might  be  seeing  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and  so 
forth  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  slippage  in  this. 

The  President.  While  I  was  in  Europe,  I  discussed  with  many  European 
leaders  the  status  of  the  European  Security  Conference,  their  views.  It  appears 
that  there  are  some  compromises  being  made  on  both  sides  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  and  European  nations,  including  ourselves,  that  will  potentially 
bring  the  European  Security  Conference  to  a  conclusion.  Those  final  compro- 
mises have  not  been  made,  but  it's  getting  closer  and  closer. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  sufficient  understanding  on  both  sides  to  bring  about 
an  ending  to  this  long,  long  negotiation.  If  it  does,  in  the  near  future  we  prob- 
ably would  have  a  summit  in  Helsinki. 

The  negotiations  on  SALT  II  are  progressing,  I  think,  constructively.  The 
technicians  are  now  working  on  the  problems  of  verification  and  other  matters 
that  are  very  important,  but  can  be  better  outlined  and  put  together  by  the 
technicians. 

I'm  optimistic  that  we  can  have  a  SALT  II  agreement,  but  I  can  assure 
you,  as  I  have  others,  that  we  are  going  to  make  sure,  make  certain  that  our 
national  security  interest  is  very,  very  adequately  protected,  and  I  think  it  can 
be,  as  I  look  at  the  overall  picture. 

Q.  To  follow  up,  sir,  when  do  you  think  Mr.  Brezhnev  might  be  coming 
here  ?  Would  you  give  a  ballpark  guess  on  that  ? 

The  President.  I  would  hope,  if  negotiations  go  the  way  they  are,  sometime 
in  the  fall  of  1975. 

THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  turning  to  the  economy,  the  unemployment  figures 
for  the  month  of  May  were  at  a  34-year  high — 9.2  percent.  What  is  your  assess- 
ment of  where  the  economy  will  stand  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  pick  some 
random  date  in  the  future — let's  say  October  or  November  of  the  election  year — 
as  to  where  it  will  stand  then  ? 

The  President.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  economy  has  bottomed  out.  We've 
had  a  lot  more  good  news  than  we've  had  bad  news.  The  bad  news,  of  course,  was 
the  increase  in  the  unemployment  to  9.2  percent,  but  I  hastily  add  that  for  the 
second  month  in  a  row,  we've  had  an  increase  in  actual  employment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  over  the  last  2  months,  we've  had  about  a  450,000  increase  in  people 
employed  in  the  domestic  economy.  In  addition,  we're  continuing  our  headway 
in  the  battle  against  inflation.  We've  cut  the  rate  of  inflation  by  about  50  percent 
in  the  last  6  months. 
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The  civilian  economy  showed  some  other  encouraging  factors.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  last  week,  released  a  report  that  showed  that  the  12  economic 
indicators  were  up  4.2  percent,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  increase  in  the 
last  several  years.  New  orders,  housing  permits  are  up. 

We've  got,  I  think,  an  accumulation  of  encouraging  signs,  and  I  believe  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  look  better.  And  I  happen  to  believe,  in  1976  the 
economy  will  look  even  better,  and  we're  going  to  work  at  it. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  give  out  a  figure,  sir  ? 

The  President.  No. 

republic  of  korea 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  on  Helen's  question,  sir,  do  you  believe  that 
the  language  of  our  mutual  defense  treaty  with  South  Korea  requires  the 
presence  of  American  troops  there,  or  can  the  United  States  fulfill  its  commit- 
ment short  of  that  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  it  is  highly  desirable  under  our  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  South  Korea  to  maintain  a  U.S.  military  contingent  in  South  Korea. 
We  have  now  roughly  38,000  U.S.  military  personnel  in  South  Korea.  I  think 
it's  keeping  the  peace  in  Korea,  and  I  think  it's  important  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Korean  peninsula  that  that  force  stay  in  South  Korea. 

Q.  Are  you  thinking  of  keeping  them  there  indefinitely,  or  do  you  hope  to 
review  that  question  next  year  ? 

The  President.  It's  constantly  under  review. 

CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to  the  CIA,  some  senior  assistants  of  yours 
have  blamed  Vice  President  Rockefeller  for  having  suggested  the  public  report 
on  the  CIA  would  contain  assassination  findings  and  for  announcing  plans  to 
issue  the  Commission  report  before  checking  with  you.  Has  this  caused  you  any 
embarrassment,  or  anyone  in  the  White  House  ? 

The  President.  It  hasn't  embarrassed  me.  I  have,  of  course,  been  in  constant 
contact  with  the  Vice  President.  I  understood  that  the  Commission  was  going  to 
make  the  decision  that  it  would  not  get  any  further  into  the  political  assassina- 
tion area,  that  they  wanted  to  conclude  their  Commission  investigation  and  file 
its  report.  The  Vice  President  and  I  understand  each  other  perfectly. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[9.]  Q.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  is  coming  on  Wednesday,  I  believe,  and 
you  met  with  Egyptian  President  Sadat  a  week  ago.  As  you  go  into  this  next 
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phase  of  consultations,  are  you  any  more  prepared  to  give  Israel  stronger 
guarantees  ? 

The  President.  Well,  my  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  of  Israel,  which 
is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week,  will  be  a  meeting  where 
I  will  get  his  personal  assessment  of  the  overall  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  will  discuss  the  options  that  I  see  as  possible:  either  a  resumption  of  the 
suspended  step-by-step  negotiations  or  a  comprehensive  recommendation  that 
I  would  make  to  probably  reconvene  the  Geneva  conference  or  a  step-by-step 
process  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Geneva  conference. 

I'm  going  to  go  into  these  alternatives  or  these  options  in  depth  with  Prime 
Minister  Rabin,  and  when  we  have  concluded  our  discussions,  I'll  be  in  a  better 
position  to  know  how  our  Government  should  proceed  in  trying  to  achieve  a 
broader  peace,  a  more  permanent  peace,  with  fairness  and  equity  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr. DeFrank  [Tom DeFrank, Newsweek]. 

CANDIDACY  IN  1976 

[10.]  Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  You  keep  saying  that  you're  going  to 
announce  your  candidacy  for  election  in  1976  at  the  appropriate  time,  but 
nothing  happens.  Are  we  getting  any  closer  to  that  appropriate  time,  and  if  so, 
can  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

The  President.  You're  getting  closer  and  closer,  but  I  have  not  picked  a 
specific  time  for  that  announcement.  There  is  no  doubt  of  my  intention.  I 
reiterate  it  again  tonight,  but  all  I  can  say  is  we're  getting  closer  and  closer 
to  a  specific  announcement.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Barnes  [Fred  Barnes,  Washington  Star]. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  in  Salzburg,  you  appeared  to  be 
especially  friendly  with  Egyptian  President  Sadat.  Was  this  public  display  of 
friendliness  with  him  designed  in  any  way  to  pressure  Israel  to  make  new 
concessions  toward  a  Middle  East  settlement? 

The  President.  I  did  enjoy  my  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  President 
Sadat,  and  I  not  only  enjoyed  his  company  but  I  benefited  from  his  analysis  of 
the  Middle  East  and  related  matters.  But  I  have  the  same  relationship  with 
Prime  Minister  Rabin.  I  have  known  him  longer,  and  this  will  be  the  second 
or  third  opportunity  that  I've  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  him,  plus  my  oppor- 
tunities when  he  was  the  Israeli  Ambassador  here. 
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I  think  I  can  be  benefited  immeasurably  by  meeting  face-to-face  with  people 
like  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  President  Sadat.  This  judgment  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  is  a  major  decision,  and  we  have  to  get  the  broadest  pos- 
sible information  to  make  the  best  judgment.  And  in  both  instances,  as  well 
as  others,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  help  and  assistance  of  those  who  come  from 
that  area  of  the  world. 

THE  CONGRESS 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  your  critics  in  Congress  argue  that  your  veto 
of  legislation,  such  as  the  public  service  jobs  bill,  amounts  to  a  minority  rule. 
Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  next  year,  year  and  a  half  will  be  a  series  of  veto 
confrontations  and  stalemate  ? 

The  President.  There  is  no  need  for  it  if  the  Congress  acts  responsibly  in 
the  handling  of  the  Federal  fiscal  affairs.  I  would  hope  that  the  veto  that  was 
sustained  last  week  will  put  the  proper  environment  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy  by  the  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  ignores  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  more  than 
a  third  of  the  House  to  be  responsible  fiscally,  then  of  course,  we  will  have 
more  vetoes. 

I  would  hope  that  there  might  be  a  lesson  learned,  and  that  we  will  have 
responsibility  rather  than  irresponsibility  by  the  Congress. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  fifteenth  news  conference  began  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White 
House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Plan  for 
United  States  Participation  in  the  World  Weather  Program. 
June  10,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

People  everywhere  recognize  that  weather  influences  day-to-day  activities. 
People  are  also  mindful  that  weather,  sometimes  violent,  breeds  storms  that  take 
lives  and  destroy  property.  Coupled  with  these  traditional  concerns,  there  is 
now  a  new  awareness  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  weather.  The  impact  of  cli- 
mate and  climatic  fluctuations  upon  global  energy,  food  and  water  resources 
poses  a  potential  threat  to  the  quality  of  life  everywhere. 
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The  World  Weather  Program  helps  man  cope  with  his  atmosphere.  We 
must  continue  to  rely  upon  and  to  strengthen  this  vital  international  program 
as  these  atmospheric  challenges — both  old  and  new — confront  us  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  significant  progress  in  furthering  the  goals  of  the 
World  Weather  Program.  This  past  year  has  recorded  these  accomplishments: 

— The  United  States  began  near-continuous  viewing  of  weather  and  storms 
over  most  of  North  and  South  America  and  adjacent  waters  through  the  use  of 
two  geostationary  satellites. 

— The  U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  and  the  European  Space  Research  Organization  have 
taken  steps  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  extending  this  weather  watch  to 
include  five  geostationary  satellites  around  the  globe. 

— Computer  power  devoted  to  operational  weather  services  and  to  atmospheric 
research  has  been  increased  appreciably.  This  leads  to  immediate  gains  in  weather 
prediction  and  to  long-term  gains  in  extending  the  time,  range  and  scope  of 
weather  predictions  and  in  assessing  the  consequences  of  climatic  fluctuations 
upon  man  and  of  man's  activities  upon  climate. 

— During  the  summer  of  1974,  an  unprecedented  event  in  international  science 
occurred  with  die  successful  conduct  of  an  experiment  in  the  tropical  Atlantic. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  earth's  tropical  belt  was  placed  under  intensive 
observation  by  69  nations  using  a  network  of  hundreds  of  land  stations,  39  re- 
search ships,  13  specially  instrumented  aircraft  and  7  meteorological  satellites. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  expected  to  permit  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  role  of  the  tropics  as  the  heat  source  for  the  global  atmosphere  and  to  provide 
new  insight  into  the  origin  of  tropical  storms  and  hurricanes. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress  declared  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  fully  in  the  World  Weather  Program.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  Resolution  that  I  transmit  this  annual  report  describing 
current  and  planned  Federal  activities  that  contribute,  in  part,  to  this  interna- 
tional program  from  which  all  nations  benefit. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  10, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "World  Weather  Program,  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1976"  (Government  Printing 
Office,  54  pp.). 
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Remarks  at  a  Briefing  for  Members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Council.     June  10/1975 

LET  ME  thank  you  all  for  coming,  and  let  me  most  warmly  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House. 

I  do  like  to  meet  with  groups  such  as  this,  make  a  few  comments,  and  then 
chat  with  you  informally.  So,  when  we  are  through,  I  would  like  to  invite  you 
all  into  the  State  Dining  Room  for  a  little  reception  and  maybe  some  refresh- 
ments. 

It  is  nice  to  meet  with  the  National  Industrial  conference.  I  come  from  a  family 
that  wasn't  a  very  big  industrial  organization,  but  it  was  an  organization  that 
participated  in  our  industrial  society.  My  father  started  a  small  paint  factory 
back  in  1929.  [Laughter]  He  was  lucky  to  survive,  but  he  did  because  he  seemed 
to  have  that  knack  of  working  hard  and  convincing  people  that  he  had  a  good 
product.  And  he  apparently  was  a  sufficiently  good  salesman  to  make  enough 
to  keep  the  business  going,  and  it  never  got  very  big,  but  it  was  a  big  part  of  the 
Ford  family  background. 

I  used  to  go  over  there  and  clean  cans  and  fill  cans  and  get  pretty  dirty  during 
the  process,  but  I  learned  a  few  things  that  did  pay  off  later  as  a  part  of  my 
education  in  growing  up.  But  at  least  that  was  my  first  exposure  to  our  industrial 
society,  and  it  was  significant  to  me.  And  it  was  a  darn  good  education,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  this  afternoon  involves  the  three  major  issues  that  I 
think  are  on  the  country's  agenda  in  1975.  Those  three  are  in  the  domestic  area: 
energy,  the  economy,  and  the  budget. 

Jim  Lynn  probably  just  filled  you  in  on  the  details  of  the  budget,  but  let 
me  add  one  or  two  observations,  if  I  might.  I  never  anticipated  I  would  ever 
be  in  a  position  of  endorsing  a  deficit  of  some  $60  billion.  It  was  totally  con- 
trary to  my  philosophy  of  fiscal  or  financial  affairs  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned. 

But  when  we  took  a  look  at  all  the  facts  and  the  figures,  the  existing  laws,  the 
status  of  the  economy,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  submission  of  the  budget  in  January  of  this  year  with  anything  other 
than  a  deficit  of  $52  billion,  which  has  subsequently  expanded  to  a  figure  of 
approximately  $60  billion.  We  are  going  to  hold  the  line.  And  as  of  today,  I 
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think  we  are — according  to  the  latest  figures,  $59.9  billion.  It  is  pretty  close, 
but  we  have  drawn  the  line. 

We  have  held  the  line  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  despite  some  of 
their  tremendous  efforts  to  go  above  it.  I  hope  that  the  veto  that  was  sustained 
last  week  will  help  to  create  an  environment  in  a  fiscal  sense  that  will  keep  us 
within  the  $60  billion  deficit  figure.  The  vote  last  week  was  very  close.  I  think 
we  prevailed  with  a  margin  of  some  five  votes.  That's  not  very  many  when 
you're  talking  about  the  vote  of  400-plus. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  anything  above 
a  $60  billion  deficit  is  a  real  danger  area.  And  when  we  look  at  some  of  the 
proposals  that  are  coming  from  subcommittees  and  full  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  unless  we  stop  them,  we  are  going  to  have  a  $100  billion 
deficit,  and  that,  of  course,  is  an  area  which  is  really  treacherous. 

So,  I  just  hope  and  trust  that  as  we  struggle  in  trying  to  have  a  responsible 
and  a  reasonable  restraint  on  Federal  spending,  we  can  get  some  help  and 
assistance  from  all  of  you. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  energy.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  we 
have  to  stimulate  new  sources  of  energy  and  we  have  to  conserve  the  energy 
that  we  have. 

I  presented  a  very  comprehensive  program  to  the  Congress  in  January.  It 
is  still  the  only  energy  program  in  town.  [Laughter]  We  started  out  with 
figuratively  535  energy  programs  up  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  has  now  been  winnowed 
down  to  roughly  5,  6,  maybe  10.  We  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on,  because 
this  country  cannot  stand  increasing  vulnerability  to  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

Now,  we  had  a  very  close  vote  up  there  today.1  [Laughter]  We  thought  we 
would  do  better.  But  other  pressures  that  wanted  to  curtail  coal  production  and 
make  us  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  sources  of  oil  really  put  the  pres- 
sure on.  We  persuaded  enough  people  to  stand  fast  under  this  kind  of  pressure. 

Now  we  do  have  to  find  an  answer  to  the  energy  program.  We  are  going  to 
submit  a  recommendation  for  decontrol  of  old  oil,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
reasonable  and  a  responsible  proposal.  If  we  don't  raise  the  price  of  old  oil  and 
stimulate  additional  production  in  this  country,  every  day  the  clock  ticks  Amer- 
ica becomes  more  and  more  vulnerable. 

Now,  we  don't  anticipate — and  we  certainly  want  to  preclude — any  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  that  would  end  up  with  another  oil  embargo.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  statistics  that  come  to  my  desk  and  maybe  to  yours,  we  are  much 


xThe  President  was  referring  to  the  House  vote  sustaining  his  veto  of  a  surface  mining  control  and 
reclamation  bill  (H.R.  25). 
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more  vulnerable  right  today  if  an  international  cartel  should  impose  another 
oil  embargo  than  we  were  in  October,  November,  and  December  of  1973.  We 
are  much  more  vulnerable.  And  it  would  have  not  only  serious  implications 
to  the  strength  of  the  country  but  it  would  have  a  terribly  bad  effect  on  our 
capability  to  come  out  of  the  current  recession  and  move  into  a  more  prosperous 
economy  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  just  hope  that  you  can  help  persuade  Members  of  Congress  that  if  they 
can't  buy  the  good  program  that  we  submitted,  they  ought  to  at  least  come  up 
with  a  program  of  their  own.  And  as  of  today,  there  has  been  nothing  but 
backward  movement  rather  than  forward  movement. 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  economy.  I  think  that  the  statistics  today  are  en- 
couraging. I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  every  report  that  I  get  is  the  kind  I  want 
to  see,  but  when  you  look  at  the  problems  we  have  had  for  the  last  5  months 
and  see  where  we  are  today  and  look  at  the  forecast  for  the  months  ahead,  we 
have  made  a  lot  of  headway. 

In  the  last  5  months,  we  have  done  very  well  in  cutting  back  the  inflationary 
problems  that  we  have  today — or  over  the  last  5  months,  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  been  about  5.6,  5.7,  which  is  roughly  half  of  what  it  was  in  the  last  few 
months  of  1974. 

Unemployment  is  too  high.  We  had  5  months  in  a  row  where  we  lost  ap- 
proximately 400,000  employees  gainfully  employed  in  our  civilian  economy. 
It  was  a  precipitous  slide,  but  the  last  2  months— even  though  unemployment 
rates  have  increased — we  have  started  the  climb  up  again  with  a  total  number  of 
people  gainfully  employed.  In  the  last  2  months,  we  have  added  approximately 
400-450,000  to  those  gainfully  employed. 

It  is  the  consensus  that  we  are  on  our  way  out,  just  beginning  to  get  out  of 
this  recession.  But  if  you  look  at  the  consumer  confidence  figures,  if  you  look 
at  the  wide  range  of  other  economic  indicators  including  those  that  came  out 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  last  week,  there  is  good  reason  for  us  to  believe 
the  strength  of  this  economy  is  such  that  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  a  much 
better  picture  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1975  and  increasingly  better 
in  1976. 

Now,  this  has  been  a  hard,  tough  period,  whether  it  is  in  the  budget,  whether 
it  is  energy,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  economy.  But  wherever  I  go,  I  find  the  spirit 
of  America  gpod.  Adversity  seems  to  strengthen  us,  gives  us  the  feeling  that 
we  will  stand  up  to  the  pressures  and  meet  the  challenges,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  spirit  that  I  think  is  essential  and  necessary  if  our  country  is  to  continue  to 
be  the  leader  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
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We  have  got  a  great  system.  We  have  got  wonderful  people.  We  have  an 
industrial  capacity  that  is  not  matched  by  any  elsewhere  in  the  world.  And 
if  we  keep  the  faith,  I  am  convinced  that  America  can  and  will  be  the  leader 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead  that  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:10  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House  to  members  of  the  council 
attending  a  briefing  by  Administration  officials. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Protocols  To  Extend 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971.     June  11,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocols  for  the  Further  Extension  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  and  of  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  which  together  constitute  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971.  These  Protocols  were  formulated  by  a 
Conference  of  Governments  which  met  in  London  on  February  14,  1975,  and 
were  open  for  signature  in  Washington  from  March  25  through  April  14. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocols. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Further  Extension  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971, 
extends  the  Convention  until  June  30,  1976,  and  maintains  the  framework  for 
international  cooperation  in  wheat  trade  matters.  It  also  continues  the  existence 
of  the  International  Wheat  Council. 

The  Protocol  for  the  Further  Extension  of  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  1971, 
also  extends  until  June  30,  1976,  commitments  of  parties  to  provide  minimum 
annual  quantities  of  food  aid  to  developing  countries.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  not  to  deposit  ratification  of  this  Protocol  unless  the  European 
Economic  Community  becomes  a  party  to  the  Protocol.  The  United  States 
formally  recorded  this  intention  by  written  declaration  when  the  Protocol  was 
signed. 

Both  Protocols  provide  that  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  no 
later  than  June  18, 1975.  The  Wheat  Council  may,  however,  grant  an  extension 
of  time  to  any  signatory  government  that  has  not  deposited  an  instrument  of 
ratification  by  that  date. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
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two  Protocols  so  that  ratification  by  the  United  States  can  be  effected  and  in- 
struments of  ratification  can  be  deposited  without  undue  delay. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
June  11,  1975. 

note:  The  protocols  are  printed  in  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS  8227). 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States- 
Brazil  Agreement  on  Shrimp.     June  11,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil  concern- 
ing Shrimp.  Also  enclosed  are  an  Agreed  Minute,  a  related  exchange  of  notes 
concerning  compensation,  an  exchange  of  notes  concerning  interim  undertak- 
ings, and  translations  of  the  Brazilian  notes.  These  documents  were  signed  at 
Brasilia  on  March  14, 1975. 

The  Agreement  establishes  a  basis  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  shrimp  fish- 
ing in  a  defined  area  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Such  regulation  will  help  to  con- 
serve shrimp  resources  and  will  provide  an  interim  solution  to  problems  which 
have  arisen  over  jurisdiction  over  those  resources. 

The  measures  prescribed  in  the  Agreement  will  safeguard  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  shrimp  industries  of  both  countries  and  protect  from  prejudice 
their  respective  legal  positions  on  the  extent  of  coastal  state  jurisdiction 
over  ocean  fisheries  under  international  law.  The  interim  nature  of  the  Agree- 
ment reflects  the  expectation  that  this  underlying  question  may  in  the  near 
future  be  settled  by  general  international  agreement  on  the  law  of  the  sea. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  Agreement  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  which  also  accompanies  this  message. 

This  Agreement  will  contribute  to  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  which  have  long  characterized  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  it  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  11,  1975. 
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note:  The  agreement  and  accompanying  papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive  D  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  Participants  in  the  Annual  Youth  Tour  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
June  11,1975 

LET  ME  just  say  I  am  delighted  that  all  of  you  are  here,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  achieving  the  success  that  you  have  in  making  it  possible  for  you  to  be  here. 
I  wish  my  daughter,  Susan,  could  have  been  here  today.  She  just  graduated  from 
high  school  about  a  week  ago.  I  know  she  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  talk- 
ing with  all  of  you,  meeting  you.  She  is  out  in  Yosemite  taking  a  course  in 
photography. 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  what  her  senior  class  did  for  their  school 
prom.  They  held  it  right  here  in  the  White  House,  while  my  wife  and  I  were  in 
Europe.  [Laughter]  I  am  sure  that  the  arrangements  for  that  were  very  coin- 
cidental. 

Now,  holding  a  prom  in  the  White  House  might  sound  like  a  pretty  super 
idea,  but  it  did  create  one  problem.  The  headmaster  or  principal  of  the  school 
told  me  he  got  a  call  from  a  very,  very  concerned  parent  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies.  This  parent  called  and  said  in  a  very  serious  manner  that  they  had  made 
it  a  practice  never  to  allow  their  daughter  to  attend  a  party  in  anyone's  home 
when  the  parents  were  away.  [Laughter]  But  in  this  case  they  were  going  to 
make  an  exception.  So,  after  the  prom  we  got  a  call  from  Susan,  and  she  said  the 
White  House  was  still  intact  and  everybody  had  had  a  good  time.  And  we,  of 
course,  were  delighted. 

All  of  you  come  from  areas  where  rural  electrification  is  a  very  important 
part  of  your  society.  For  about  40  years  the  REA  [Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration] has  played  a  very  vital  role  in  bringing  about  the  electrification  of  rural 
America.  When  the  REA  first  began— I  don't  recall  the  precise  statistic,  but 
there  was  a  very  great  lack  of  electrical  power  in  our  rural  areas.  And  because  of 
the  REA,  we  have  gone  from  a  minimum  of  electrical  energy  in  our  rural  areas 
to  a  situation  today  where  I  think  we  have  electrical  energy  available  for  people 
in  almost  every  area  of  this  country.  And  the  REA  can  claim  the  major  credit 
for  this  tremendous  effort. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  question— and  all  of  you  know  the  answer:  Where  do 
we  get  electrical  energy  ?  You  get  it  from  the  sources  such  as  coal,  oil,  natural  gas, 
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nuclear  power.  And  I  ask  this  question:  How  can  this  country  grow  and  prosper 
and  give  the  kind  of  opportunities  to  all  of  you  that  you  deserve  if  we  don't  have 
energy  ? 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  being  abundant  in  energy  all  its  lifetime,  for  198  years,  today  is 
faced  with  a  very  severe  and  a  very  critical  shortage  of  energy.  Today  the  United 
States  imports  roughly  38  to  40  percent  of  its  oil  consumed.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
imported  very  little  oil.  Every  day  the  dependence  on  imported  oil  becomes 
greater  and  greater. 

Now,  we  don't  expect  any  cutoff  of  our  foreign  oil  imports.  But  it  did  happen 
in  October  of  1973,  and  for  a  period  of  4  or  5  months  America  was  literally  limp- 
ing along  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  crude  oil.  We  don't  produce  enough 
domestically.  It  so  happens  that  our  daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  in 
this  country  is  getting  less  and  less  and  less,  which  means  that  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  becomes  greater  and  greater  and  greater  every  day. 

Now,  this  great  country  should  never  let  itself  get  into  the  position  of  being 
vulnerable  to  either  price  actions  or  supply  actions  by  other  countries  overseas. 

Your  generations  are  the  generations  that  are  more  and  more  critically  affected 
than  mine,  because  the  United  States  in  the  future  has  to  have  a  self-sufficiency, 
and  if  we  don't,  we  can't  have  all  the  blessings  and  the  good  things  that  have 
been  available  in  the  past. 

What  am  I  saying  ?  I  am  saying  we  have  got  to  develop  nuclear  power  and 
produce  more  nuclear  plants  around  the  country.  We  have  to  get  more  natural 
gas  and  crude  oil  production  in  the  United  States,  in  Alaska,  and  other  areas  that 
are  potentially  very  important.  We  have  to  open  a  good  many  more  coal  mines. 
We  have  to  use  coal,  which  is  our  greatest  source  of  energy  in  this  country. 

The  estimates  indicate  we  have  some  300  years  of  coal  supply.  We  have  to  use 
our  ingenuity,  our  scientific  capability  to  find  how  we  can  take  the  power  of  the 
sun — solar  heat,  solar  energy.  We  have  to  investigate  and  find  ways  to  expand 
our  geothermal  energy  capacities. 

What  I  am  saying  is  America,  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  must  maximize'  its 
effort  to  be  self-sufficient  so  that  your  generation  cannot  be  held  hostage  by  other 
foreign  governments. 

We  have  asked  the  Congress  to  pass  energy  legislation  which  stimulates  pro- 
duction and  forces  conservation.  As  you  get  to  know  your  Congressmen,  your 
Senators — I  hope  you  will — urge  them  to  pass  an  energy  program,  to  pass  energy 
legislation.  It  is  their  obligation  to  do  so  for  the  country,  for  you,  and  for  the 
future  of  the  world,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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Now,  let  me  conclude  with  this  simple  statement:  I  really  enjoyed  having  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  you  this  afternoon.  I  understand  later  on  you  are  going 
to  have  a  happening— if  that  is  the  right  word — [laughter]— 1,000  helium-filled 
balloons,  pizza,  hotdogs,  hamburgers,  popcorn,  potato  chips,  candied  apples,  a 
rock  band,  and  dancing. 

One  of  your  members  just  invited  my  wife  and  myself  to  come.  Unfortunately, 
we  won't  be  able  to.  Susan  makes  it  a  practice  never  to  let  us  attend  a  party  in 
anyone's  home  when  the  parents  aren't  there.  [Laughter] 

Well,  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  Good  luck,  congratulations,  and  I  do  hope  that  you 
benefit  from  your  experiences  here;  that  you  go  back  and  become  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  our  way  of  life,  our  government,  and  what  it  can  do  to  make  all  of 
us  better  citizens,  not  only  domestically  but  otherwise. 

This  country  is  fortunate  to  have  you,  every  one  of  you,  but  you  are  also 
fortunate  to  have  this  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:25  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
of  Israel.     June  11,  1975 

Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  am  very  delighted  to  have  you  here  and  to  welcome  you  back  to  Washington. 

You  have  been  here  a  number  of  times,  plus  your  long  service  as  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  on  this  occasion. 
I  think  it  also  gives  to  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  very  gen- 
erous  hospitality  on  behalf  of  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and  others,  as 
well  as  many  Americans,  who  have  visited  Israel.  I  thank  you  on  their  behalf. 

I  think  your  visit  comes  at  a  very  important  moment  in  the  history  of  both 
of  our  countries.  As  Americans,  we  face  our  Nation's  200th  anniversary,  and 
in  the  process,  of  course,  we  are  reviewing  the  past  in  search  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  human  values  which  characterize,  as  I  see  it,  the  very  best  in 
America. 

The  most  basic  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  desire  for 
independence  and  the  right  of  each  individual  to  live  in  peace.  Fortunately, 
Israel  shares  this  view  with  us.  It  is  this  sharing  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
fundamental  relationship— of  the  United  States  strong  and  continuing  support 
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of  the  State  of  Israel  and  Israel's  understanding  of  the  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  when  we  met  in  Washington  9  months  ago,  at  the  very 
outset  of  my  Administration,  we  jointly  reaffirmed  the  need  to  continue  our 
intensive  efforts  for  peace.  We  then  recognized  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  momentum  of  negotiations  toward  this  end. 

Having  admired  you  as  an  Ambassador,  we  found  it  easy,  I  think,  to  establish 
a  good  working  relationship.  We  agreed  that  it  was  in  our  mutual  interest  that 
these  efforts  succeed,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  they  failed.  I  think  we  recog- 
nize that  stagnation  would  be  most  unfortunate  in  our  work  for  peace. 

We  met  today  to  insure  that  this  does  not  occur,  to  seek  progress  toward  a 
truly  just  and  durable  peace,  a  settlement  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of 
us,  in  the  Middle  East.  I  consider  the  meeting  this  morning  very  constructive 
and  our  conversations  here  tonight  equally  so.  I  think  with  perseverance  we  can 
be  successful. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  that  you  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  success  in  these 
efforts  to  obtain  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  to  the  close  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries,  and  to  an  individual  of  dedication  and 
courage  in  the  service  of  his  country,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:07  p.m.  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress,  members 
of  the  Administration: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  inviting  me  to  Washington  in  the  efforts 
to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  move  towards  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  believe  that  your  interest,  your 
determination  to  do  whatever  is  possible  and  to 
explore  all  the  possibilities  that  will  lead  these 
complex  conflicts  in  the  area  towards  peace  are  a 
sign  of  the  great  leadership  of  you  and  a  few  great 
countries  in  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  my 
country  and  my  people  that  if  there  is  something 
that  we  are  really  eager  to  achieve,  it  is  a  real  p~ace 
in  the  area.  We  have  tried  for  27  years  to  do  what- 
ever is  possible,  or  was  possible,  to  achieve  peace. 
Unfortunately,  peace  has  not  been  achieved.  But  we 
believe  that  peace  must  be  reached  in  the  area.  It 
is  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  who  live  there 
and  will  serve  to  their  interests.  And  therefore,  what- 
ever is  done  to  move  towards  peace  is  more  than 
appreciated  by  us,  by  the  people  of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  the  talks  that  we 
have  had  and  we  will  have,  we  will  try  to  find  what 


are  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  cooperate  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  move  towards  peace.  But  allow  me  to  say 
that  peace,  a  real  one,  can  achieve  only  by  under- 
standing— can  be  achieved  by  compromise,  but  must 
be  achieved  when  the  two  sides  that  are  involved 
in  the  conflict  would  decide  to  put  an  end  to  it 
and  to  establish  the  structure  of  peace. 

The  United  States  has  served — and  I  am  very 
pleased  and  grateful  to  you  that  you  are  determined 
to  continue  to  play — a  major  role  in  the  achievement 
of  peace.  Israel  has  learned  to  admire,  to  appreciate 
the  United  States  and  American  people.  In  the  last 
27  years,  we  have  gained  the  support,  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  people,  and  we  are  more 
than  thankful  for  what  has  been  done  by  the  United 
States  in  supporting  Israel  and  helping  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  very 
much  for  your  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
Israel  and  the  need,  the  urgency  to  move  towards 
peace.  And  I  hope  that  through  your  efforts,  we 
would  achieve  what  has  not  been  achieved  by  now,  a 
real  move  towards  a  real  peace. 

Therefore,  allow  me  to  raise  my  glass  to  you,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  friend- 
ship between  our  two  people. 
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Memorandum  to  Attorney  General  Levi  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United  States. 
June  12,  1975 

[Dated  June  11, 1975.    Released  June  12, 1975] 

Memorandum  for  the  Attorney  General 

The  Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within  the  United  States  has  presented 
its  final  report  to  me.  Transmitted  herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Under  Executive  Order  11828,  the  Commission  is  required  to  furnish  to  the 
Attorney  General  any  evidence  found  by  it  which  may  relate  to  offenses  under 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  Vice  President  Rockefeller  has  advised  me  that 
the  Commission  desires  that  the  Department  of  Justice  examine  all  materials 
collected  by  the  Commission  to  make  this  determination.  Such  materials  include 
information  relating  to  allegations  that  the  CIA  has  been  involved  in  plans  to 
assassinate  certain  leaders  of  foreign  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  accumulated  by  the  Commission,  there  are  rele- 
vant materials  on  these  subjects  in  the  files  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  certain  State  Department  and  Defense  Department  files  of  similar  relevance. 
All  of  these  materials  are  now  available  for  your  investigation  through  Philip 
Buchen,  Counsel  to  the  President. 

I  hereby  request  that  you  review  all  of  these  materials  as  soon  as  possible 
and  take  such  action  as  you  deem  warranted  as  a  result  of  your  investigation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

324 

Memorandum  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  CIA  Activities 
Within  the  United  States.     June  12,  1975 

[Dated  June  11, 1975.    Released  June  12, 1975] 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Subject:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Central  Intelligence  Activities  Within 
the  United  States 

On  January  4,  1975,  I  established  a  Commission  on  Central  Intelligence 
Activities  Within  the  United  States  to  determine  whether  any  domestic  activities 
of  the  CIA  exceeded  the  Agency's  statutory  authority.  The  Commission  has 
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completed  its  work  and  has  submitted  a  report  which  contains  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  framework  within  which  U.S.  intelligence 
activities  are  conducted.  I  have  reviewed  the  report  and  believe  that  it  estab- 
lishes a  sound  basis  for  addressing  structural  and  other  possible  weaknesses  in 
the  operation  of  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  bodies. 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
we  preserve  and  strengthen  our  intelligence  institutions  and  capabilities.  It  is 
equally  important  that  all  government  intelligence  activities  strictly  observe 
constitutional  guarantees  against  the  violation  of  individual  civil  liberties.  Within 
this  context,  I  request  that  you  review  the  report  and  provide  me  your  comments 
on  the  report  and  its  recommendations  as  soon  as  possible. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

325 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
June  12,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  for  fiscal  1974. 

The  humanistic  traditions  upon  which  this  Nation  was  built  still  provide 
the  moral  and  political  basis  of  our  life  as  a  people.  In  fiscal  1974,  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment  approached  its  first  decade  of  grant  making  with  projects 
designed  to  bring  the  insights  of  the  humanities  to  all  Americans. 

The  Endowment's  efforts  over  the  past  ten  years  have  been  noteworthy. 
Public  support  for  its  programs  and  objectives  can  be  measured  by  its  increasing 
ability  to  attract  public  contributions  that  have,  in  the  past  five  years,  exceeded 
the  federally  appropriated  funds  set  aside  to  match  them.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  in  1974  private  citizens,  foundations,  and  corporations  donated  over  $6.5 
million.  This  reaffirmation  of  public  confidence  justifies,  I  believe,  the  strong 
support  the  Endowment  has  received  from  both  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  12, 1975. 

note:   The  244-page  report  is  entitled   "Ninth  Annual   Report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities." 
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Statement  Endorsing  the  President's  Labor-Management 
Committee's  Recommendations  on  Electric  Utilities 
Construction.     June  13,  1975 

TODAY,  I  am  releasing  the  text  of  the  Labor-Management  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  and  administrative  measures  to  increase  electric 
utility  construction  and  output. 

Having  carefully  reviewed  these  recommendations,  I  accept  and  endorse  them 
because  they  can  make  a  significant  contribution  in  reducing  the  Nation's 
dependence  on  oil  imports  and  in  conserving  scarce  natural  gas  supplies. 

Additionally,  an  expansion  in  electric  utility  construction  and  production 
will  provide  solid,  long-range  employment  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country.  An  increase  in  electric  utility  capacity  will  also  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  economic  expansion. 

I  will  take  steps  promptly  to  create  the  task  force  the  Committee  recommends 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  delays  in  the  completion  of  utility  plants.  In  view  of 
the  long  lead  time  on  construction,  completion  of  plants  now  in  advanced  stages 
of  planning  or  under  construction  must  have  top  priority. 

I  appreciate  the  constructive  contribution  of  labor  and  management  working 
together.  The  time  has  come  for  Government  to  cooperate  in  the  same  spirit  in 
addressing  and  resolving  the  Nation's  problems.  I  thank  the  Committee  for 
its  continuing  work  and  appreciate  its  efforts  in  the  national  interest. 

note:  The  Committee's  statement  of  May  21,  1975,  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
containing   its   recommendations   is  printed   in   the       11,  p.  626). 

327 

Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Stanley  K.  Hathaway 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,     June  13,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Kent.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Hathaway,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  family,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It's  a  great  thrill  and  a  wonderful  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  swearing  in  of  Stan  Hathaway  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Stan's  swearing  in  will  be  another  important  piece  in  the  putting  together 
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of  a  first-class  Cabinet  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country  in  policy-advising  responsibilities,  in 
working  with  the  Congress,  in  making  this  country  a  better  place  for  all  of  us 
to  live.  He  is  another  important  ingredient  in  a  team  that  we're  going  to  have 
for  the  betterment  of  all  of  us. 

Stan  comes  to  this  new  responsibility  after  8  years  as  an  extremely  able  and 
effective  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Wyoming.  He  was  not  only  popular 
but  he  got  things  done,  and  his  record  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  as  an  outstanding  one. 

He  was  a  good  administrator,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  and  an  effective  one 
to  do  what  was  right  for  his  people  in  that  State.  He  brings  to  this  position  as 
Secretary  of  Interior  the  skills  that  he  developed  in  8  years  as  Governor  of  that 
State,  and  he  brings  with  it  the  same  desire  to  do  a  first-class  job  as  Secretary 
of  Interior.  And  I  believe  that  the  Department  and  the  country  will  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

Governor  Hathaway  has  assured  me  that  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  has 
the  highest  possible  commitment  to  a  balanced  program  for  the  preservation 
of  our  environmental  heritage.  He  brings,  also,  the  wise  management  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  he  brings  with  his  swearing  in  a  dedication  to  support 
our  national  energy  goals. 

And  I  have  assured  the  Governor  that  whether  it's  in  the  field  of  environ- 
ment, administrative  management,  or  our  energy  goals,  that  I  will  give  him 
total  support. 

During  my  lifetime,  I've  been  privileged — both  as  a  public  official  and  be- 
fore— to  travel  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  our  country.  And  a  good  many 
years  ago,  Stan,  I  was  a  90-day  wonder  as  a  ranger  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
And  I  served  in  Yellowstone  at  the  Canyon  Station,  and  I  learned  there  for  the 
first  time  the  tremendous  beauty  that  you  have  in  your  State  and  that  our 
country  has  in  one  of  our  great  natural  heritages. 

I  assure  you,  as  you  have  assured  me,  that  we're  going  to  work  together  for 
the  preservation  of  these  amazing  natural  resources  that  we  have.  It  is  really  a 
part  of  the  majesty  of  America.  We  never  want  to  lose  that  dedication  to  it. 
We  never  will. 

And  I  can  assure  all  of  you  here,  as  I  would  assure  our  fellow  Americans, 
that  in  Stan  Hathaway  we  have  a  man,  as  Secretary  of  Interior,  who  will  do 
the  job  for  all  of  us.  And  now,  it's  my  privilege  to  ask  Justice  Rehnquist  to  per- 
form the  function  of  swearing  in  our  new  Secretary  of  Interior,  Governor  Stan 
Hathaway. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at   11:10  a.m.  in  the  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 

Interior  Department  Auditorium.  William  H.  Rehn-  D.    Kent    Frizzell,    Solicitor,    Department    of    the 

quist,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ad-  Interior, 
ministered  the  oath  of  office. 
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Memorandum  Establishing  the  President's  Panel  on  Federal 
Compensation.     June  13,  1975 

[Dated  June  12, 1975.    Released  June  13, 1975] 

Memorandum  for:  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Chairman,  US.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Director,  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 

Subject:  President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compensation 

I  am  today  establishing  a  new  President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compensation 
and  designating  you  to  serve  as  its  members.  You  will  direct  an  immediate 
comprehensive  review  of  the  major  Federal  employee  compensation  systems 
and  present  to  me  by  November  1,  1975,  policy  recommendations  on  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  determine  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  com- 
pensation for  its  employees  under  the  principle  of  comparability  with  non- 
Federal  employers.  The  primary  objective  of  the  review  is  to  ascertain  any 
needed  changes  in  Federal  compensation  policies  and  practices,  keeping  in 
mind  our  goal  of  a  system  that  is  fair  and  equitable  both  to  the  employees  and 
to  the  public. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller  will  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Panel,  and 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  will  be  its 
Vice  Chairman. 

I  am  also  designating  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay,  to  act  as  advisors  to  the  Panel. 

Other  senior  officials  of  Government  will  be  represented  when  matters  of 
particular  interest  to  them  are  being  discussed  (e.g.,  the  Secretary  of  State  when 
Foreign  Service  salaries  are  the  topic,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
when  pay  rates  and  procedures  concerning  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  are  under  discussion). 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Remarks  at  Ceremonies  Commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Army  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
June  14,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  General  Tarpley.  Governor  Busbee,  Senators  Spar\- 
man,  Talmadge,  and  Nunn,  distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  States  of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama,  Secretary  Callaway, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very,  very  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  in  Fort  Benning,  the  home  of  the 
Infantry,  and  to  join  with  the  citizens  of  Columbus  and  Phenix  City  as  well  to 
make  this  a  real  tri-community  celebration.  You  have  made  coming  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the  valley  of  the  Chattahoochee  a  very  memorable 
experience. 

You  know,  one  of  these  things  I  have  always  admired  about  our  men  in 
uniform  is  their  ever-present  sense  of  humor.  And  what  brought  this  to  mind — 
as  we  were  walking  over  here  Major  General  Tarpley  told  me  how  impressed 
all  of  Fort  Benning  was  with  the  way  I  came  out  of  Air  Force  One  and  down 
those  steps  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  said,  "Well,  it  is 
the  first  time  we  ever  saw  anyone  come  out  of  a  plane  like  that  and  not  wear  a 
parachute."  I  told  the  General  I  was  only  trying  to  live  up  to  one  of  your  mottoes. 
He  said,  "Which  motto  is  that?"  I  said,  "Airborne,  all  the  way."  [Laughter] 

This  is  a  great  day  for  the  United  States  Army  and  a  great  day  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Today,  I  am  proud  to  join  a  grateful  Nation  in  saluting  the  Army  on  its 
200th  year  of  service  and  sacrifice  to  our  country. 

On  this  day  in  1775— a  year  before  America's  independence— our  Second 
Continental  Congress  created  the  American  Army.  To  have  meaning,  the  delib- 
erations and  debates  of  Independence  Hall  had  to  be  backed  up  by  strength.  The 
decisions  made  there  had  to  be  defended  at  Bunker  Hill  and  on  a  dozen  other 
battlefields  across  this  new  Nation. 

It  was  a  bold  step  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  It  was  a  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  the  colonists  lived  and  in  which  we  live 
today;  that  there  are  times  when  principles  must  be  defended  by  the  force  of 
arms. 

Since  that  day  in  1775,  our  soldiers  have  protected  and  preserved  this  Nation 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 
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I  know  there  is  much  that  I  will  remember  about  this  visit.  But  perhaps  the 
one  thing  that  best  sums  up  the  spirit  of  this  day  is  the  simple  but  deeply  moving 
statue  here  at  Fort  Benning  of  an  American  combat  infantryman.  The  statue,  as 
you  well  know,  bears  the  Infantry's  motto,  only  two  short  words.  But  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  courage,  for  the  sacrifice  that  the  American  fighting  man  has 
always  demonstrated.  The  motto  is,  "Follow  me."  It  is  this  "Follow  me"  spirit, 
this  sense  of  courage,  leadership,  and  sacrifice  that  has  characterized  the  Ameri- 
can Army  from  its  beginning  as  a  ragged  band  of  citizen  volunteers,  united  only 
in  love  of  liberty  and  a  deep,  deep  sense  of  duty. 

Very  few  people  thought  that  this  citizens  army  had  much  of  a  future  in  1775. 
After  all,  the  colonies  had  no  allies  and  only  limited  industrial  capacity.  And  the 
adversary  was  the  greatest  global  military  power  of  the  18th  century. 

Yet,  there  were  some  who  sensed  from  the  start  that  for  all  its  weaknesses  and 
handicaps,  this  was  no  ordinary  army  and  that  the  goal  it  served  was  something 
special,  perhaps  even  unique,  in  the  annals  of  history. 

On  June  15,  200  years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Continental  Congress  chose  a  com- 
mander for  its  new  army— a  tall,  quiet  Virginian.  In  his  letter  to  his  wife,  Martha, 
George  Washington  expressed  his  personal  faith  in  the  mission  he  and  his 
fledgling  army  were  about  to  undertake  together.  And  he  wrote  as  follows:  "It  is 
a  kind  of  destiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service."  And  that  destiny  saw 
Washington  and  his  men  march  from  the  harsh  winter  and  privation  of  Valley 
Forge  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  Yorktown. 

That  first  American  Army  faced  many  obstacles  and  some  defeats.  But  it  had 
one  enduring  trait:  It  wouldn't  quit.  The  mainstay  of  Washington's  revolu- 
tionary force  was  the  will  to  be  free  and  the  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  free- 
dom. Today's  Army,  exemplified  here  at  Fort  Benning,  continues  that  great 
tradition.  And  we  thank  you  all. 

Although  we  still  enjoy  the  freedom  which  the  Continental  Army  won  for  us, 
we  have  also  learned,  over  the  years,  that  freedom  is  never  free.  Each  subsequent 
generation,  in  its  own  time  and  in  its  own  way,  has  answered  the  call  to  service 
and  sacrifice  to  preserve  our  legacy  of  liberty. 

Today's  generation  is  no  exception.  And  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions it  has  made,  physically  and  morally:  a  strong  United  States  Army,  an  army 
that  is  worthy  of  the  heritage  of  two  centuries  of  heroes. 

Like  the  men  of  1775,  you  who  serve  today  are  volunteers.  With  your  comrades 
in  other  services,  you  are  the  guardians  of  both  our  peace  and  our  liberties.  For  if 
we  are  to  avoid  war,  we  must  maintain  a  credible  and  ready  fighting  force  on 
hand,  ready.  Today's  realities  have  increased  rather  than  reduced  our  need  for  a 
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solid,  conventional  fighting  force  and  for  strong  and  ready  infantry  soldiers, 
such  as  I  see  here  today. 

In  today's  world,  as  the  world  of  George  Washington,  weakness  is  a  provoca- 
tion to  aggression.  It  took  strength  to  win  our  freedom.  It  will  take  strength  to 
keep  it  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  American  soldier  has  paid  the  price  of 
freedom  for  countless  years  and  on  countless  battlefields  throughout  the  world. 

For  my  part,  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  our  service  men  and  women 
continue  to  receive  the  recognition  and  the  respect  that  is  their  due.  They  have 
earned  it.  And  I  will  continue  and  maximize  my  effort  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  supplied  with  the  best  and  the  most  modern 
weapons,  training,  and  equipment  in  the  world  today. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  here  at  Fort  Benning,  I  have  seen  and  felt 
the  pride  and  the  vitality  of  the  modern  volunteer  soldier.  Last  week  I  had  the 
privilege  to  fly  to  West  Point  to  give  the  graduation  address.  My  old  friend  and 
former  colleague  in  the  Congress,  Secretary  Callaway,  was  along  then  as  he  is 
today.  I  asked  Bo,  while  we  were  in  Air  Force  One,  how  the  all-volunteer  force 
was  doing.  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  it  was  a  short  flight—  [laughter]— because 
when  Bo  gets  talking  about  the  success  of  the  all-volunteer  Army,  he  just  won't 
quit.  But  I  can  see  here  today  why  Bo  is  so  excited,  and  I  am  glad  to  share  that 
enthusiasm. 

From  my  days  in  the  Congress,  I  can  well  remember  the  spirited  debate  and 
the  concern  expressed  over  the  establishment  of  an  all-volunteer  Army.  An  all- 
volunteer  Army  of  782,000  soldiers  was  considered  by  many  as  impractical  at 
best  and  impossible  at  worst.  I  can  vividly  remember  one  of  my  Congressional 
colleagues  saying,  "The  only  way  to  get  good  volunteers  ...  is  to  draft  them." 

Well,  as  so  often  happens,  the  doubters  were  wrong.  Today's  Army  is  not 
only  an  army  of  volunteers;  it  is  most  importantly  an  army  of  winners,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them.  It  is  truly  representative  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  is  attracting  better  educated,  better  qualified, 
higher  skilled  young  men  and  women  into  its  ranks  than  ever  before.  And 
most  importantly,  from  what  I  see  here  today  and  have  observed  elsewhere,  this 
new  Army  has  kept  intact  that  esprit  de  corps  which  200  years  of  history  and 
tradition  have  instilled. 

Seeing  so  many  flags  proudly  flying  here  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that,  besides 
being  an  important  anniversary  of  the  Army,  today  is  also  Flag  Day.  As  I 
travel  across  America,  I  am  proud  to  see  that  more  and  more  people  are  dis- 
playing flags  in  their  yards,  on  their  cars,  their  places  of  business.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  Bicentennial  has  caught  on. 
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Whatever  the  reason,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  flag  we  honor  today  embodies 
200  years  of  experiences  of  great  people.  It  symbolizes  the  Nation's  history.  As 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  a  quote  concerning  the  flag,  "No  man  can 
rightly  serve  under  that  flag  who  has  not  caught  some  of  the  meaning  of  that 
history."  Each  of  us  in  our  daily  lives,  in  our  sense  of  patriotism  and  purpose, 
can  add  to  that  history  and  the  flag  that  embodies  it. 

For  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  America 
is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  produced  great  leaders.  Other  nations  and  other 
civilizations  have  done  as  much.  What  is  unique  is  the  way  in  which  generation 
after  generation  of  Americans — working  men  and  women  from  all  national, 
racial,  regional,  and  religious  backgrounds — have  joined  together  to  build  a  new 
nation  and  new  lives  for  themselves.  The  great  lesson  of  America  is  that  in  a 
free  society  like  ours,  the  so-called  common  man  can  rise  to  uncommon  heights 
of  heroism,  sacrifice,  and  achievement. 

That  is  what  the  American  flag  stood  for  200  years  ago  and  what  it  still  stands 
for  today— the  integrity  and  the  worth  of  the  individual  citizen.  And  that  is 
what  each  of  us  is  sworn  to  defend. 

From  13  stars,  the  flag  has  grown  to  50.  From  13  coastal  colonies  on  the  edge 
of  an  untamed  continent,  America  has  grown  into  the  most  productive,  strong- 
est, and  freest  nation  in  the  global  history. 

But  strength  of  spirit  is  every  bit  as  important  as  wealth  and  territory  and  in- 
dustrial power.  What  the  American  flag  will  stand  for  tomorrow  depends  on 
each  of  us  today.  If  we  live  up  to  the  trust  of  this  Nation's  founders  and  to  the 
dedication  of  its  men  in  uniform — and  I  am  confident  that  we  will — then  the 
flag  and  the  Nation  we  pass  on  to  posterity  will  still  justify  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  eloquently  stated  vision — in  the  words  of  "One  flag,  one  land  .  .  .  one 
hand,  one  Nation,  evermore!" 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:17  a.m.  at  York  Field.  He  was  introduced  by  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Tarpley,  Commanding  General,  Fort  Benning. 
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Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Walter  Scheel  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     June  16,  1975 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  and  a  personal  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  welcome  you 
here  on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  Although  this  is  your  first  visit  as  a  Fed- 
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eral  President,  you  have  been  welcomed  to  our  country  on  many  previous  oc- 
casions. I,  therefore,  greet  you  not  only  as  Federal  President  but  also  as  an  old 
and  very  dear  friend  of  America. 

Over  17  years  have  passed  since  your  distinguished  predecessor,  Theodor 
Heuss,  paid  us  a  state  visit.  In  that  year,  1958,  the  Federal  Republic  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  remarkable  economic  recovery  and  growth,  which  can  now  be 
seen  as  an  economic  miracle.  The  Federal  Republic  was  on  its  way  to  becoming 
one  of  our  strongest  allies,  one  of  our  most  important  trading  partners  and 
closest  of  friends. 

We  have  seen  many,  many  changes  since  the  late  1950's.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  face  new  challenges  of  unparalleled  complexity,  including  those  of  energy 
and  international  economics.  Yet  the  basic  principles  of  our  foreign  policies  and 
of  our  relationship  remain  sound  and  constant. 

We  are  as  strongly  committed  as  we  were  17  years  ago  to  safeguarding  the 
freedom  of  the  West.  We  have  remained  committed  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  Berlin.  We  see  the  peace  and  security  of  Central  Europe  as  a  true  test  of  the 
process  known  as  detente. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  Brussels,  the  heads  of  government  of  the  North  Atlantic  na- 
tions met  and  reaffirmed  the  continuing  solidarity  of  our  Alliance  and  the  con- 
tinuing strength  of  our  commitment  to  the  goals  that  unite  our  peoples. 

In  the  era  now  before  us,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  Americans  are  com- 
mitted to  this  Alliance  with  renewed  dedication,  vision,  and  purpose. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to  work  in  close  concert  with  you  to  serve 
our  peoples'  common  objectives.  Together,  our  strong,  free,  and  prosperous  na- 
tions can  achieve  much  for  our  own  peoples  and  for  mankind. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  friendship  and 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  this 
spirit,  I  bid  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  on  this  occasion,  and  I  look  forward  to 
our  discussions  of  the  problems  of  mutual  interest  and  concern. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:25  a.m.  on  the  Firstly,  by  its  very  character,  it  is  intended  to 

South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where  President  mirror  the  state  of  mutual  relations.  These  relations 

Scheel  was  given  a  formal  welcome  with  full  mili-  are,  I  know  of  no  doubt  about  it,  excellent.  We  are 

tary  honors.  President  Scheel  responded  as  follows:  showing  people  both  at  home  and  abroad  how  close 

M    P      'd    /  M      F    A-  are  tne  **es  wmcn  unite  us.  This  is  a  good  thing, 

My'wife^and  I'shodd  like  t0  express  our  sincere  and    important,    too.    It    is    something    the    world 

thanks  for  your  friendly  words  of  welcome.  should— indeed  must— know. 

Today,  I  come  to  the  White  House  for  the  first  Such  a  visit  also  enables  us  to  take  stock.  We  look 

time  as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger-  back  at  the  past.  The  bicentenary  of  the  founding 

many.  What  is,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  such  a  state  of  the  United  States  is  near  at  hand.  The  30th  anni- 

visit?  versary  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  just  over. 
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Both  anniversaries  play  an  important  part  in  our 
relations. 

The  United  States  Constitution  gave  birth  to 
modern  democracy  based  on  freedom  and,  thus,  to 
the  democratic  family  of  nations  to  which  the 
Federal  Republic  also  belongs. 

For  us  Germans,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  war  calls  forth  ambivalent  feelings,  but  it 
also  reminds  us  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  generous 
help  they  afforded  their  former  enemy.  I  need  not 
press  the  point  that  this  help  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

But  we  must  not  only  dwell  on  the  past,  we  must 
also  face  up  to  the  present.  No  one,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  clearer  picture  than  you  and  the  Government 
you  lead  of  the  problems  of  worldwide  dimensions 
which  confront  us  today. 

The  free  Western  World  has  taken  up  this  historic 
challenge.  I  am  convinced  it  has  enough  courage, 
perception,  imagination,  and  initiative  to  solve  the 
pending  problems. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  join 
forces.  Alone,  everyone  for  himself,  we  shall  not 
succeed.  This  means  that  we  need  European  unifica- 
tion. We  need  the  Atlantic  partnership  between  a 
united  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Atlantic  partnership  must  comprise  not  only 
our  common  security  policy,  which  will  continue  to 


be  vital,  but  also  all  political  spheres  of  importance 
for  both  sides.  In  particular,  it  must  include  a  com- 
mon approach  to  the  crucial  economic  and  monetary 
problems  facing  the  world  today.  Every  step  towards 
more  solidarity,  I  believe,  is  a  step  to  strengthening 
our  free  democratic  system. 

Your  impressive  visit  to  Europe  underlined  once 
more  these  fundamental  truths.  The  countries  joined 
in  the  Atlantic  partnership  do  not  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  uniting  has  been  to  contribute  with  our  combined 
strengths  towards  a  solution  of  the  global  social 
problem  of  our  time — that  of  development. 

The  chances  for  the  survival  of  democracy  are,  as 
I  see  it,  crucially  dependent  on  the  forces  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  world,  finding  the  right  answer 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  feel  that  I  am  a 
welcome  guest  in  your  country.  Let  me  say  here  and 
now  that  you,  too,  would  be  a  highly  welcome  guest 
in  our  country.  I  do  hope  that  I  will  be  able  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  to  welcome  you  in  Bonn  as 
the  guest  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  But 
right  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
my  talks  with  you. 

Thank  you. 

President  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  look 
forward  to  coming  there. 
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Remarks  on  the  Establishment  of  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fund 
for  German- American  Exchanges.     June  16,  1975 

Mr.  President: 

Let  me,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  thank  you  for  two  things. 

First,  of  course,  we  thank  you  for  this  very  generous  gift  to  the  American 
people  on  our  Bicentennial.  It  will  be,  I  think,  used  most  beneficially  in  cement- 
ing relations  in  the  future  between  your  Government  and  ours. 

But  secondly,  let  me  thank  you  for  recognizing  one  of  our  great  citizens, 
John  J.  McCloy.  Unfortunately,  the  American  people  have  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, adequately  understood  and  recognized  the  significant  contributions  that 
John  McCloy  made  to  the  postwar  era  and  the  development  of  relations  between 
the  Government  of  West  Germany  and  our  own. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  this  fund  will,  in  this  case,  give  recognition  to 
a  man  who  was  always  available  for  public  service,  a  public  service  that  seldom 
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got  proper  public  recognition,  but  a  public  service  that  was  absolutely  essential 
in  the  difficult  times  following  World  War  II. 

So  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  greatly  appreciated  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  what  it  can  do  in  the  future,  but  it  does,  at  the  same  time, 
indelibly  make  as  a  matter  of  record  a  career  of  a  person,  in  John  J.  McCloy, 
that  needs  that  proper  public  exposure  and  recognition. 

So,  I  thank  you  in  both  cases  and  congratulate  John  McCloy  for  his  never- 
ending  service  to  our  country. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately  1:15 
p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  President  Walter  Scheel 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

President  Scheel  and  Mr.  McCloy  spoke  as  follows: 

President  Scheel 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  McCloy,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  cordially, 
Mr.  President,  for  having  allowed  this  small  cere- 
mony to  take  place  in  the  White  House. 

Your  gesture  is  the  finest  present  that  could  have 
been  made  to  mark  the  baptism  of  the  fund.  Its  name 
is  "John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German- American 
Exchanges."  It  is  a  fund  made  available  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  one 
of  its  contributions  to  the  celebration  marking  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  the  fund  also  is  to  honor  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears  and  whom  we  want  to  thank,  John 
J.  McCloy,  Germany's  great  American  friend. 

It  is  not  for  a  German  President  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  work  which  this  great  patriot  did  for  his  own 
country,  but  what  I  can  do  is  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  invaluable  service  he  has  rendered  to  German- 
American  relations. 

In  working  for  that  cause,  he  has  ever  served  his 
country.  But  to  us,  he  became  the  great  friend,  a 
symbol  of  German-American  friendship. 

In  1949,  a  few  days  before  the  Federal  Republic 
was  founded,  John  McCloy  came  to  Germany  as  the 
first  civilian  United  States  High  Commissioner.  He 
assumed  his  office  at  a  time  when  the  Marshall  Plan 
had  already  become  operative,  at  a  time  when  a 
fundamental  change  had  come  underway  in  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations. 

The  aid  provided  under  the  Marshall  Plan  saved 
millions  of  Germans  from  great  misery.  Never  before 
had  the  vanquished  received  so  much  active  and 
unbiased  support  from  the  victor. 

John  McCloy  was  able  to  build  on  the  basis  of 
this  great  and  truly  humane  American  policy.  The 
years  of  his  term  of  office  as  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany — 1949  to  1952 — were  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  future  course  and  destiny  of  my 
country. 


The  Federal  Republic  was  founded,  its  basic  law 
enacted,  a  free  and  democratic  state  formed.  The 
heaps  of  debris  were  removed.  The  people  began  to 
show  initiative  again.  The  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  subsequent  economic  recovery. 

Slowly,  the  Federal  Republic  reentered  the  circle 
of  the  family  of  nations.  The  occupation  regime  was 
gradually  relaxed  and  in  the  end  almost  totally 
abolished. 

The  freely  elected  German  Government  took  the 
country's  fortunes  into  its  own  hands.  It  was  a 
period  of  new  beginnings. 

Today,  hardly  anyone  can  still  imagine  the 
thousands  of  problems  we  had  to  contend  with. 
Building  a  new  state  for  60  million  people  was  a 
tough  job,  to  be  sure.  Yet  it  all  developed  at  surpris- 
ing speed. 

The  people  seized  and  used  opportunities  that 
freedom  had  for  them.  No  doubt,  things  would  have 
progressed  less  quickly  had  we  not  had  friends  who 
knew  our  problems  as  though  they  were  their  own, 
friends  who  gave  advice  or  warnings,  who  explained 
our  trials  and  worries  to  their  own  governments, 
who  encouraged  their  governments  to  show  confi- 
dence, who  organized  help  wherever  they  could. 
And  here,  it  is  John  J.  McCloy  whom  I  have  to  name 
first  and  foremost. 

Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  his  wife,  who, 
as  a  big  weekly  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  John 
McCloy's  80th  birthday,  was  a  good  star  of  many 
Germans  at  that  time. 

As  High  Commissioner  and  head  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  administration  in  Germany,  John  McCloy  at- 
tended to  practically  all  problems  with  which  we 
were  confronted,  offering  his  help,  advice,  and  good 
offices.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  United  States 
ever  assigned  a  more  difficult,  a  more  complicated 
task  to  any  of  its  servants  that  John  J.  McCloy  has 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  will  forever  assure 
him  an  honorable  memory  in  the  history  books  of 
both  countries. 

Wisdom  and  tact,  reliable  judgment,  and  in- 
exhaustible imagination,  combined  with  profound 
humaneness,  humor,  and  the  great  gift  of  under- 
standing, of  listening  to  others — in  short,  his  out- 
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standing  personal   qualities   were  the  roots  of  his 
success. 

He  stayed  with  us  for  only  3  years,  but  was  there 
ever  another  man  who  came  to  a  country  as  a 
representative  of  a  victorious  power  and  after  3 
years'  work  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which 
President  Kennedy  fittingly  circumscribed  by  calling 
John  J.  McCloy  the  godfather  to  German  freedom? 
On  the  second  of  July,  1973,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  invited  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many to  contribute  to  the  celebrations  in  memory  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  1776.  We  have  gladly 
accepted  that  offer,  for  on  that  anniversary  our 
nation,  our  Republic,  too,  celebrates  the  birthday  of 
free  Western  democracy. 

The  John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German-American 
Exchanges  is  one  of  our  contributions.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  a  stock  of  $1  million.  The  fund  will 
be  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Council  on 
Germany,  with  whom  John  J.  McCloy  has  been 
associated  for  many  years  and  whose  chairman  he 
still  is. 

The  fund  shall  serve  to  interest  gifted  young 
people  of  both  countries  in  continued  close  German- 
American  relations  and  to  equip  them  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  information.  The  aim  is 
to  exchange  young  politicians,  representatives  of 
free  professions,  young  trade  unionists,  and  youth 
leaders,  to  arrange  German-American  conferences, 
and  to  support  important  publications  on  German- 
American  relations. 

One  might  ask,  are  there  not  already  thousands  of 
links  in  all  fields?  Is  it  useful  and  necessary  to  add 
another?  Can  such  a  fund  produce  anything  new? 

I  think  it  is  useful  and  it  is  necessary.  What  deter- 
mines today  what  nations  think  of  each  other? 
History  and  the  mass  media  are  the  main  factors. 
No  doubt  both  help  to  enhance  understanding,  but 
they  can  also  produce  false  opinions. 

Do  people  in  this  country,  when  the  name  of 
Germany  is  mentioned,  not  frequently  think  first 
of  the  atrocities  committed  under  dictatorship?  Is 
the  general  public  already  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  totally  different,  free  democratic  Germany 
today  that  has  nothing,  indeed  nothing,  in  common 
with  those  12  years? 

What  are  things  like  in  my  country?  Of  course, 
we  learn  something  about  America  every  day  in  the 
press,  through  radio  and  television.  This  is  a  land 
of  justice,  but  it  is  not  always  the  positive  side  that 
appears  in  the  mass  media.  It  is  often  the  negative 
ones.  This  is  a  land  of  freedom,  but  the  reports  on 
freedom  meet  with  less  attention  than  the  reports 
on  violence. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fund 
is  useful  and  necessary.  It  can  help  to  do  away  with 
rash  opinions  about  each  other.  The  fund  alone  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this,  but  it  will  make  an  essential 
contribution  to  this. 


If  it  shows  itself  worthy  of  the  man  after  whom 
it  is  named,  if  it  helps  us  to  get  to  know  each  other 
as  you,  Mr.  McCloy,  know  and  view  Germany  with 
criticism,  fairness,  and  full  of  sympathy,  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 

Mr.  McCloy,  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  the  deed  of  establishment  of  the  John 
J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German-American  Exchanges. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCloy 

I  don't  want  to  keep  you  out  in  the  rain,  but  I 
can't  let  all  those  accolades  be  cast  on  my  head  with- 
out disavowing  them  to  some  degree. 

When  I  think  of  the  number  of  people  that  were 
involved  in  this  period  which  the  President  has  re- 
ferred to,  which  President  Scheel  has  referred  to, 
there  are  many  names  that  come  to  my  mind  that 
I  wish  this  fund  could  be  more  appropriately  named. 

I  am  thinking  of  my  great  predecessor,  that 
soldier-statesman,  Lucius  Clay,  whom  I  succeeded, 
and  President  Truman  himself  and  his  very  brilliant 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

But  I  can  also  think  of  some  Germans  that  could 
be  named,  like  Konrad  Adenauer.  Konrad  Adenauer 
used  to  have  a  little  trick  of  calling  me  the  pro- 
consul from  time  to  time.  He  was  very  sensitive  to 
all  the  Roman  traditions  in  his  homeland,  and  of 
course,  all  over  the  Rhineland  there  were  all  sorts 
of  Roman  reminders,  reminders  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, so  I  never  quite  knew  how  to  take  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  Chancellor  Erhard, 
whose  effective  work  in  the  administration  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  success. 

Secretary  Kissinger  just  reminded  me  that  I  had 
recently  my  80th  birthday.  I  have  been  getting  too 
many  reminders  of  the  fact  that  I  am  very  old, 
but  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  about  that. 

Here  is  my  80th  birthday,  and  this  is  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  life  of  the  country.  My  one  lifespan 
represents  40  percent  of  the  entire  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  shows  that  either  I  am  awful  old,  Mr.  President, 
or  the  span  of  the  life  of  this  country  is  very  short. 
[Laughter]  Well,  it  is  short,  and  both  our  countries 
have  a  very  short  span. 

The  Federal  Republic  I  used  to  refer,  Mr.  Scheel, 
Mr.  President,  to  some  sense  of  disillusionment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  not  part  of  the  old 
period,  some  feeling  of  cynicism  and  some  lack  of 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  past. 

There  are  many  noble  things  that  occurred  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Federal  Republic.  I  think  of  the  names 
and  the  men  who  emerged  at  that  time,  and  some 
noble  spirits,  men  and  women,  who  this  youth  of 
today  can  very  well  take  great  satisfaction  in  having 
association  with. 

My  great  hero  statesman — there  are  a  number  of 
them,  but  I  suppose  the  one  that  I  think  of  most  as 
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my  hero  statesman — was  Henry  Stimson,  who  was  then  he  ended  it  up  by  saying  that  the  only  deadly 

Secretary  of  State  and  thrice  Secretary  of  War,  and  sin  he  knew  was  cynicism. 

Secretary  of  War  during  the  Great  War  when  I  had  If  this  little  foundation  can  really  bring  people 

the  privilege  of  serving  under  him.  together  from  both  sides  of  the  water,  with  that 

He  left  that  clarion  note  to  those  who  came  after  sense  of  spirit,  the  founders'  purpose  will  be  fulfilled, 

him,  to  the  youth  that  were  succeeding  his  generation,  Let  me  say  again  how  deeply  I  appreciate,  both 

bidding  them  to  go  off  and  do  better,  if  you  can,  Messrs.  Presidents,  the  fact  that  you  should  come 

don't  waste  your  time  in  criticizing,  bear  up  your  out  on  this  gracious  occasion  the  way  you  did. 

faith  in  mankind,  never  lose  the  will  to  strive,  and  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  a  Bill  Extending  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  of  1974.     June  16,  1975 

LET  ME  thank  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  particularly  those  from  the  two 
committees  on  agriculture  for  coming  down,  along  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz,  for  the  signing  of  the  emergency  livestock  credit  act  of  1975,  which 
is,  of  course,  an  extension  of  the  law  that  was  passed  in  the  first  instance  in  1974. 

The  livestock  industry  for  the  last  several  years  has  been  going  through  a 
very  difficult  period.  They  have  a  cost-price  squeeze;  there  has  been  a  serious 
problem  in  handling  credit  as  a  result. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  working  together  by  the  original  act 
and  by  the  extension  which  I  am  about  to  sign,  I  think,  will  help  to  build  a 
healthy  livestock  industry.  It  will  be  something  that  will  benefit  not  only  the 
livestock  producers  and  other  related  agricultural  producers  but  it  will  likewise 
help  the  consumer,  in  that  we  will  have  an  assured  supply  of  good  food,  which 
is,  of  course,  essential  and  necessary  for  a  better  America. 

So,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  on  this  occasion  to  thank  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  worked  on  this  legislation  and  to  participate  in  the  extension  of  this 
legislation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:01  p.m.  at  a  cere-  As  enacted,  the  bill    (S.    1236)    is  Public  Law 

mony  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.       94-35  (89  Stat.  213). 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  a  Summer  Youth  Employment  Bill. 
June  16,  1975 

BEFORE  SIGNING  the  summer  youth  employment,  recreation,  and  transpor- 
tation supplemental  appropriation  bill,  I  do  want  to  thank  the  Members  of 
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Congress,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  both  Democratic  as  well  as  Republi- 
can, for  the  quick  action  in  getting  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill  through. 

It  amounts  to  about  $473  million.  It  will  provide  approximately  840,000  job 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

We  do  have  a  very  high  unemployment  rate,  particularly  among  the  youth. 
And  the  youth  not  only  need  the  jobs  to  keep  active  but  they  also  need  the 
employment  and  the  compensation  in  order  to  return  to  school,  if  they  are  in 
college,  or  otherwise  in  the  educational  process. 

I  think  this  legislation  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  primarily 
under  Secretary  Dunlop  and  by  the  Community  Services  Administration,  will 
do  a  fine  job.  The  funding  that  comes  from  this  appropriation  bill  will  make 
a  good  many  jobs  available  for  the  youth  of  America  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

So,  I  thank  the  Congress.  I  am  grateful  for  the  good  job  that  I  know  will  be 
done  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Community  Services  Administration. 

So,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  sign  this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:37  p.m.  at  a  cere-  As  enacted,  the  bill    (H.J.  Res.   492)   is  Public 

mony  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Law  94-36  (89  Stat.  215). 
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Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Scheel  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     June  16,  1975 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Scheel,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  your  first  visit  to  Washington  as  President  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  we  extend,  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  our  heartiest  welcome. 

Your  first  year  on  the  job  has  shown  you  have  brought  to  the  highest  office 
of  your  land  the  same  energy  and  the  same  dedication  that  you  displayed 
throughout  your  long  career  in  the  parliament  of  your  country. 

You  are  no  stranger,  Mr.  President,  to  our  American  officials.  You  served 
with  great  distinction  as  Foreign  Minister.  You  have  shown  a  remarkable 
breadth  and  expertise  in  economics  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  you  have  a  very 
firm  grasp — and  we  are  most  grateful — in  the  Third  World  as  well  as  in  our 
industrial  communities. 

We  have  also  noted,  Mr.  President,  your  rise  to  stardom  in  another  important 
field — popular  music — and  I  refer  specifically  to  a  piece  that  you  recently 
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recorded,  which  became  a  smash  hit,  as  we  call  it,  throughout  your  country.1 

Your  musical  success  contributes  to  your  overall  accomplishments  as  you 
seek  harmony  at  home  and  in  concert  with  Germany's  neighbors,  both  West  as 
well  as  East.  You  have  dedicated  yourself,  Mr.  President,  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean unity,  as  we  discussed  this  morning,  as  well  as  Atlantic  solidarity.  I  know 
these  goals  are  vital  to  you,  as  well  as  to  your  country. 

At  the  same  time,  your  contribution  to  better  East- West  relations  has  been 
most  significant.  Recent  experience  has  demonstrated  there  can  be  no  domestic 
tranquillity  or  stability  and  prosperity  in  any  country  without  cooperation  with 
other  nations. 

My  Administration  has  been  extremely  proud  to  work  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  on  important  international  problems  facing  both  of  us  in  today's 
world.  Your  country  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  international  peace, 
Mr.  President,  not  only  through  its  steadfast  cooperation  with  its  friends  as  well 
as  its  allies  but  also  in  the  example  set  by  your  Government  and  your  people 
in  meeting  the  new  challenges  of  the  modern  world. 

The  Federal  Republic  today  is  in  many,  many  ways  a  model  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  industrial  state — thriving  in  freedom  as  well  as  in  democ- 
racy, earning  its  role  of  eminence  by  hard  work  of  its  people,  and  finding  its 
successes  in  common  endeavors  within  the  European  community  and  with  its 
allies. 

This  is  the  real  challenge  for  the  leaders  of  the  West.  I  am  inspired,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  determination  that  I  sense  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  its 
leaders  not  to  let  our  democratic  way  of  life  be  undermined. 

I  continue  to  be  impressed  by  your  nation's  ability  to  meet  the  tasks  of  today's 
world — whether  in  the  fields  of  economics,  trade,  energy,  national  defense,  or 
East-West  relations — through  the  effective  democratic  government  and  creative 
diplomacy. 

This  tradition,  Mr.  President,  is  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  our  friendship 
today.  We  cooperate  very  closely  on  the  practical  problems  facing  us,  sharing  the 
conviction  that  these  solutions  will  mean  nothing  if  our  political  and  social 
institutions  are  not  simultaneously  preserved.  A  confident  role  in  the  world 
depends  upon  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  it  was  a  pleasure  to  participate  with  you  in  the 
ceremony  creating  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fund,  a  fund  established  through  a  very 
generous  contribution  from  the  Federal  Republic  to  our  Bicentennial  celebra- 


1In  December  of  1973,  then  Foreign  Minister  Scheel  recorded  a  folksong  for  the  benefit  of  several  charita- 
ble organizations  in  Germany. 
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tion,  a  fund  which  will  be  used  to  further  German-American  exchanges,  con- 
ferences, contacts  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  our  relations.  I  think  this  fund 
symbolizes  anew  the  very  close  relationship  between  our  peoples. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  my  glass  and  welcome  you  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President. 


note:   The  President  spoke  at   10:15  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

President  Scheel  responded  in  German.  The  trans- 
lated text  of  his  response  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  be  visiting  the  United  States  just  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  country  is  preparing  for  the 
great  jubilee  of  its  history,  the  Bicentennial.  One 
could  reflect  at  length  on  whether  the  United  States 
is  an  old  or  a  young  country.  It  is  no  secret  that 
there  is  a  rather  uncritical  school  of  thought  in 
Europe  that  arrogantly  thinks  it  can  dismiss  the 
United  States,  despite  its  200  years,  as  a  "country 
without  a  history."  True,  in  my  country,  too,  we 
have  cities  and  towns  that  were  a  thousand  years  old 
when  America  gained  its  independence,  but  there  is 
no  merit  in  age  alone.  The  tortoise  reaches  a  ripe 
old  age,  but  it  is  not  the  most  noble  of  creatures. 
And  how  old  is  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany? 
It  is  26. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  point:  The  United 
States  is  not  simply  200  years  old.  In  an  unbroken 
historical  tradition,  it  has  been  a  liberal  republic 
from  its  very  beginning.  Two  hundred  years  of  un- 
interrupted republican  democratic  tradition — where 
else  in  the  world  is  there  a  republic  which  for  two 
centuries  has  made  liberty  and  equality  for  all  citi- 
zens its  law  of  life,  which  has  not  even  shirked  a 
civil  war  in  order  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  upon 
which  it  entered  world  history  ?  And  those  ideals  are 
today  still  the  most  important,  the  most  topical,  and 
the  most  vital  of  all. 

Europe  is — who  would  doubt  it — the  mother  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  United  States  is — and  who 
could  doubt  that — the  mother  of  European 
democracy.  k 

Over  the  centuries,  many  German  immigrants 
have  come  to  this  country.  We  Germans  were  grati- 
fied at  the  result  of  a  public  opinion  survey  carried 
out  by  your  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Of  the  205  mil- 
lion questioned,  30  million  said  their  heritage  was 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  25  million,  the  next  largest  group, 
said  their  heritage  was  German.  They  had  left  their 
native  country  because  they  wanted  to  escape  reli- 
gious oppression,  because  economic  necessity  left 
them  no  choice,  because  the  accelerating  process  of 
industrialization  had  uprooted  them,  or  because  they 
were  persecuted  on  political  grounds. 

Well,  they  all  quickly  became  Americans,  even 
though  many  of  them  still  cherished  their  native 


country.  But  their  loyalty  they  gave  unshakably  to  the 
land  whose  citizens  they  were  proud  to  be. 

Many  of  them  returned  to  our  country  as  Ameri- 
can soldiers  after  the  war  and  brought  with  them, 
together  with  their  fellow  citizens,  the  message  of 
the  free  America.  We  hungrily  threw  ourselves  upon 
everything  that  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  writers  were  inspired  by  William 
Faulkner  and  Ernest  Hemingway,  our  young  archi- 
tects stood  in  awe  at  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  the  meantime  by  architecture  in  America.  Our 
newspapers  modeled  themselves  upon  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  and  young  Germans  fell  for  jazz. 
In  short,  one  cannot  imagine  the  cultural  life  of  our 
country  without  the  stimuli  it  received  from  this 
country. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  our  two  countries  are 
closely  linked  with  each  other,  but  those  ties  are 
based  not  only  on  the  identity  of  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security  interests  but  on  the  interplay  of 
cultural  and  historical  developments  that  have  been 
of  such  great  importance  to  both  countries.  History 
shows  us  the  way  to  each  other. 

And  that  is  why  the  American  President's  appeal 
to  us  to  join  in  the  celebrations  has  met  with  a 
broad -based  response  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  able  to  announce  on  this  festive  occasion  some 
of  the  contributions  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  making  on  the  occasion  of  your  jubilee  year. 

Those  contributions  are  intended  to  symbolize  the 
close  relationship  between  our  two  countries,  to 
help  make  both  peoples  even  more  conscious  of  its 
many  facets. 

We  have  therefore  established  a  fund  which  will 
be  known  as  the  John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German- 
American  Exchanges.  The  fund  will  enable  young 
politicians,  journalists,  and  representatives  of  trade 
unions  and  employers  organizations  to  undertake 
information  trips  and  participate  in  German-Ameri- 
can seminars.  There  was  hardly  any  need  to  search 
for  a  name  of  the  fund  because  John  J.  McCloy — 
whom  I  am  delighted  to  see  with  us  here  tonight — 
has  become  a  symbol  of  German-American  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  over  the  past  30  years. 

In  the  purely  academic  sphere,  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  will  be  endowed  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  new  chair.  The  New 
School  is  a  university  founded  by  German  emigrants, 
and  the  years  of  close  cooperation  with  the  school 
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have  shown  that  by  dint  of  mutual  effort,  it  has 
been  possible  to  bridge  a  dark  chapter  of  the  past. 

At  Georgetown  University  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  guest  professorship  will  be  created  with  a 
view  to  deepening  the  close  relations  between  the 
university  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  new  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  to  have  a  large-scale  projection 
apparatus  for  the  planetarium  to  be  known  ^s  the 
Einstein  Spacearium.  That  great  physicist,  who  was 
director  of  the  most  outstanding  research  establish- 
ment in  his  field,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  of 
Physics  in  Berlin,  was  expelled  from  Germany  on 
racial  grounds.  The  dedication  of  the  Einstein  Space- 
arium on  4  July,  1976,  will  again  link  his  name, 
which  belongs  to  both  countries,  with  Germany.  One 
of  the  best  known  modern  composers  of  my  country, 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  will  be  composing  special 
electronic  music  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  contributions  that 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
Laender  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
many  cities  and  organizations,  too,  are  making 
preparation  to  mark  the  bicentenary  of  German- 
American  ties.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  token  of  grati- 
tude to  a  nation  which  refuses  to  be  excelled  where 
generosity  is  concerned.  We  Germans  have  every 
reason  to  remember  this,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  shall  never  forget  it. 

As  the  President  of  a  parliamentary  democracy, 
who  was  himself  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
German  Bundestag,  I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  con- 
vey another  kind  of  thanks  to  the  American 
people — the  thanks  of  the  German  parliamentarians 
for  the  generous  hospitality  they  have  received  in 
America  when  they  came  here  to  get  to  know 
the  parliamentary  work  of  this  country  and  to  see 
for  themselves  what  life  here  was  really  like.  I  my- 
self was  in  the  first  group  of  members  of  the  state 
parliament  of  North-Rhine  Westphalia  which  visited 
your  country  in  1951.  The  friendly  and  generous 
reception  we  were  given  then,  so  soon  after  the  war, 
had  a  profound  effect  on  my  view  of  America,  I 


will  not  deny  it.  And  all  my  colleagues  at  that  time 
had  the  same  experience. 

When  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  proclaimed,  men  whose  daring 
matched  their  circumspection  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  internal  and  external  freedom  require 
each  other.  Freedom  can  only  be  preserved  if  it  is 
linked  with  the  readiness  to  defend  it  both  internally 
and  externally. 

Precisely  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance  in 
which  we  are  united,  the  purpose  of  Atlantic  part- 
nership, to  which  we  again  committed  ourselves 
during  your  visit  to  Brussels  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
President. 

But  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  defend- 
ing our  own  freedom,  our  own  prosperity.  We  can- 
not tolerate  a  situation  in  which  the  dignity  of  man 
is  the  privilege  of  but  a  few  nations  whilst  the 
majority  sink  in  hunger  and  misery. 

In  the  year  2000,  the  world  population  will  be 
7,000  million.  Even  now,  agricultural  production 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  population  growth.  And 
as  the  population  grows,  so  too  do  the  import  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  countries,  very  many 
of  whom  are  the  poorest  nations  on  Earth.  If  social 
development  in  the  Third  World  is  not  to  get 
completely  out  of  control,  some  300  million  new 
jobs  will  have  to  be  created  there  by  1980.  But  these 
countries  have  not  the  resources  to  be  able  to  achieve 
this  by  themselves.  They  have  to  be  helped.  But  this 
objective  can  only  be  attained  through  sacrifices  and 
imagination. 

This  is  where  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance are  called  upon  to  make  a  big,  joint  effort.  If 
anything  can  fill  us  with  the  courage  to  face  this 
problem  squarely  and  coolheadedly,  it  is  that  belief 
in  the  inalienable  dignity  and  freedom  of  man 
which  inspired  the  founders  of  this  mighty  Republic 
200  years  ago. 

For  the  American  democracy  is  old,  but  its  mes- 
sage is  eternally  young  and  great — like  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America. 
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Address  Before  a  Conference  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.     June  17,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Wilson  Johnson.  Members  and  guests  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  I  thank  you  for  your  more 
than  generous  welcome.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  exchange  some  views 
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and  some  feelings  with  this  very  distinguished  cross-section  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  small  business  community. 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  a  little  amused  by  the  term  "small  business- 
man." A  few  years  ago,  after  a  meeting  like  this,  I  asked  one  of  the  speakers 
what  his  definition  of  a  big  businessman  would  be.  He  said,  "Congressman,  it's 
very  simple.  A  big  businessman  is  what  a  small  businessman  would  be  if  the 
Government  would  ever  let  him  alone!"  [Laughter] 

I  want  small  business  to  grow.  America's  future  depends  upon  your  enterprise. 

I  want  small  business  released  from  the  shackles  of  Federal  redtape.  Your 
tremendous  efforts  are  stifled  by  unnecessary,  unfair,  and  unclear  rules  and 
regulations. 

I  want  very  desperately  to  have  small  business  freed  from  the  excessive  Fed- 
eral paperwork.  Your  time  can  be  used  far  more  productively,  and  you  know 
it  better  than  I. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  face  a  very  critical  choice:  Shall  business  and  govern- 
ment work  together  in  a  free  economy  for  the  betterment  of  all  ?  Or  shall  we 
slide  headlong  into  an  economy  whose  vital  decisions  are  made  by  politicians 
while  the  private  sector  dries  up  and  shrivels  away  ? 

My  resources  as  your  President  and  my  resolve  as  your  President  are  devoted 
to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Let  me  assure  you  without  equivocation,  I  do  not  intend  to  celebrate  our 
Bicentennial  by  reversing  the  great  principles  on  which  the  United  States  was 
founded. 

The  increasing  growth  of  government  and  the  escalating  interventions  with 
which  you  are  all  too  familiar  dramatize  the  need  to  keep  Federal  authority 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

I  see  a  direct  connection  between  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution  and 
a  competitive,  privately  oriented  economy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  estimated  10  million  businesses  in  America— from 
mom  and  pop  stores  to  huge  corporations — have  struggled  to  adapt  to  consumer 
protection  laws,  to  environmental  mandates,  to  energy  shortages,  to  inflation, 
to  recession,  and  to  complicated  and  high  taxation. 

Depending  on  their  size  and  resources,  some  businesses  can  survive  over- 
regulation  better  than  others.  Larger  corporations  have  specialized  staffs  of 
accountants  and  attorneys.  Small  businessmen  and  small  businesswomen  have 
nobody  but  themselves. 

Businesses,  both  large  and  small,  look  with  dismay  at  the  fantastic  pace  of 
Federal  spending.  They  foresee  an  end  to  the  individual  initiative  in  American 
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life,  a  government  turned  into  an  instrument  of  philanthropic  collectivism,  a 
legislative  redistribution  of  wealth  and  income,  and  the  prospect  of  productive 
citizens  required  by  law  to  support  a  growing  number  of  nonproductive  citizens. 

If  that  day  ever  comes,  the  foundation  of  our  free  society  will  be  gone.  The 
America  you  and  I  know,  the  America  that  you  and  I  love  will  be  no  more. 

I  can  assure  you  I  will  do,  as  President,  everything  to  curtail  such  centraliza- 
tion in  Washington,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  such  rigidity  in  government. 

I  will  continue  to  use  my  veto  power  to  stem  the  escalation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies. 

A  responsible  society  must  do  for  certain  individuals  what  they  cannot 
achieve  alone.  But  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the  runaway  spending  that  confines 
government  to  no  boundary,  that  undermines  individual  initiative,  that  pe- 
nalizes hard  work  and  excellence,  and  that  destroys  the  balance  between  the 
private  and  public  sector  of  American  life. 

It  took  Americans  over  180  years  to  reach  our  $100  billion  Federal  budget. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1971,  the  budget  rose  to  $200  billion.  This  year,  it  will  go 
far  over  $300  billion.  And  within  just  2  more  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  spend- 
ing, the  budget  will  exceed  $400  billion. 

From  my  travels  around  America,  from  my  meetings  with  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life,  I  can  say  this  with  conviction:  Americans  have  not  arrived  at  a 
popular  consensus  for  collectivism. 

We  have  held  no  referendum  to  repeal  our  economic  freedom.  Quite  the 
opposite  is  true.  Americans  are  proud  of  our  system  and  pleased  with  what  it  has 
produced. 

Yet,  if  we  continue  to  bigger  and  bigger  government,  Washington  will  be- 
come the  big  daddy  of  all  citizens.  If  the  power  to  tax  goes  unchecked,  it  will 
inhibit  capital  formation  for  business  and  incentive  for  workers.  And  we  can 
say  goodby  to  the  free  enterprise  system  that  has  given  us  so  much. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  today,  because  you  are  the  frontline  in  the 
very  crucial  struggle  to  preserve  the  private  sector.  Actually,  you  are  protecting 
a  society  that  still  cherishes  excellence  and  still  values  freedom. 

You  are  painfully  aware  that  a  government  big  enough  to  give  us  everything 
we  want  is  a  government  big  enough  to  take  from  us  everything  we  have. 

I  do  not  accept  a  scenario  of  doom  and  defeat.  We  have  just  begun  to  fight 
for  a  new  balance  between  the  public  and  private  elements  of  our  society. 

It  is  the  determined  intention  of  this  Administration  to  review  every  single 
proposal  for  Government  action — whether  in  taxation  or  regulations  or  in  any 
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other  area — in  light  of  what  it  will  do  to  free  competition  and  individual 
liberty. 

This  review  will  apply  equally,  across  the  board,  to  corporations  that  seek 
special  anticompetitive  and  monopolistic  advantages  from  the  Government  as 
well  as  to  radical  social  theories  that  would  collectivize  American  society  and 
American  life. 

Those  who  express  disdain  for  profits  and  distaste  for  free  competition  pro- 
pose nothing  in  their  stead.  American  achievement  under  the  free  enterprise 
system  remains  the  envy  of  the  world.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  it  that 
way  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Difficulties  sometimes  accompany  advantages  in  any  system  where  individual 
freedom  of  choice  and  action  prevail.  There  are  tests  of  survival  by  the  free 
marketplace  as  a  consequence.  There  are  bankruptcies.  There  are  spells  of  un- 
employment. There  are  periods  of  rapid  change  and  temporary  slowdown. 
Nevertheless,  the  march  toward  a  better  life  and  expanded  freedom  has  con- 
tinued in  America  for  200  years. 

I  see  small  business  as  the  bulwark  of  free  enterprise.  You  offer  opportunity 
to  young  people.  Their  ideas  can  get  to  the  boss  quicker.  Their  efforts  are  more 
rapidly  recognized— and  rewarded.  And  they  can  realistically  work  toward  the 
day  when  they  will  start  their  own  business.  Young  men  and  women  can  take 
their  fate  into  their  own  hands  and  make  their  own  future.  They  will  find  small 
business  the  very  best  training  grounds  for  leadership,  for  responsibility,  and 
for  independence. 

Your  businesses — and  there  are  many,  many  more  besides  those  represented 
here — are  vital  to  America's  future.  You  account  for  43  percent  of  the  gross 
business  product.  You  provide  51  percent  of  the  private  sector's  labor  force. 

For  America's  sake,  the  present  and  future,  I  want  you  to  succeed. 

To  restore  a  healthy  business  climate  throughout  America,  to  fight  recession, 
and  to  curtail  inflation,  I  have  started  a  process  of  regulation  reform.  The  time 
has  come  to  cut  Federal  redtape  that  binds  the  hands  of  small  business. 

Let  me  share  some  memories  from  my  own  personal  background.  My  father 
started  a  small  business,  the  Ford  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  a  good  many  years  ago.  A  few  weeks  after  he  went  into  business,  the 
economic  crash  of  1929  struck.  My  father  persevered  to  keep  our  little  family 
paint  factory  going.  As  a  youth,  I  mixed  paint  and  labeled  cans.  But  he  sold  the 
paint.  And  he  was  his  own  bill  collector.  Let  me  say,  if  my  father  had  to  fill  out 
today's  forms  and  comply  with  the  maze  of  rules  and  regulations  now  in  effect, 
he  would  have  had  no  time  left  to  sell  paint  or  collect  bills. 
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When  I  think  of  the  enterprising  spirit  that  makes  America  great,  I  think  of 
my  father  and  how  the  Ford  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  survived  in  the 
1930's.  And  believe  me,  it  wasn't  easy. 

Although  most  of  today's  regulations  affecting  business  are  well-intentioned, 
their  effect— whether  designed  to  protect  the  environment  or  the  consumer — 
often  does  more  harm  than  good.  They  can  stifle  the  growth  in  our  standard  of 
living  and  contribute  to  inflation. 

When  we.  consider  revisions  in  these  regulations,  we  must  consider  the  case 
of  those  who  may  be  injured  by  regulatory  modifications.  Our  system  can  and 
will  make  needed  changes  which  are  fair  to  all.  Obviously,  we  cannot  eliminate 
all  regulations.  Some  are  costly  but  essential  to  public  health  and  public  safety. 

But  let  us  evaluate  the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
we  want  to  control  pollution.  We  all  do.  The  question  is  whether  added  costs 
to  the  public  make  sense  when  measured  against  actual  benefits. 

As  a  consumer,  I  want  to  know  how  much  the  tab  at  the  front-door  checkout 
counter  is  raised  through  the  back  door  of  regulatory  inflation.  As  President,  I 
want  to  eliminate  unnecessary  regulations  which  impose  a  hidden  tax  on  the 
consumer. 

Over  a  period  of  some  90  years,  we  have  erected  a  massive  Federal  regulatory 
structure  encrusted  with  contradictions,  excesses,  and  rules  that  have  outlived 
any  conceivable  value. 

Last  Friday  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congress— House  and  Senate,  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican— to  seek  cooperation  in  eliminating  regulations 
which  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  will  meet  next  week  with  Members  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  to  establish  legislative  priorities.  Then  I  will  meet  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  10  independent  regulatory  agencies  on  the  need  to 
improve  their  regulations  and  their  procedures. 

I  have  set  up  a  special  White  House  group  to  work  with  the  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  accomplish  this  long  overdue  and  highly  desirable  ob- 
jective. Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  impact  of  Federal  regulations 
on  a  free  economy  and  on  the  life  of  the  individual  citizen. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  submitted  a  railroad  revitalization  act,  the  financial 
institutions  act,  and  the  energy  independence  act.  I  have  supported  legislation 
to  remove  the  antitrust  exemptions  from  State  fair  trade  laws  and  signed  the 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975.  Also,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  national  commission  on  regulatory  reform. 
These  actions  respond  to  the  need  for  real  economic  growth.  Real  growth,  as 
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you  know,  as  I  know,  depends  upon  productivity.  We  must  free  the  business 
community  from  regulatory  bondage  so  that  it  can  produce. 

And  I  say  to  the  businesses  represented  here  today:  I  hear  your  cries  of 
anguish  and  desperation.  I  will  not  let  you  suffocate. 

My  deep  personal  concern  is  not  only  for  the  consumer  and  the  producer  but 
for  the  millions  whose  employment  depends  upon  your  enterprise. 

I  want  an  end  to  unnecessary,  unfair,  unclear  regulations  and  needless  paper- 
work. The  number — this  is  hard  to  believe,  really — the  number  of  different 
Federal  forms  sent  out  from  Washington  at  last  count  totaled  5,146.  Quite 
frankly,  America  is  being  buried  by  an  avalanche  of  paper. 

The  Congress  has  created  a  Federal  Paperwork  Commission  to  simplify,  to 
reduce  the  enormous  clog  of  Federal  forms  and  Federal  documents.  Today  I 
am  appointing  the  members  of  this  Commission.1  Its  membership  will  include 
the  secretary  of  your  own  organization,  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  to  represent  your  interests.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  your  good  friend 
Bruce  Fielding  of  California. 

I  am  also  appointing  to  this  group  other  outstanding  members,  including 
representatives  of  State  and  local  government,  labor,  education,  and  consumer 
interests.  But  I  think  Mr.  Fielding  will  well  and  faithfully  carry  out  your 
representation. 

Despite  the  handicaps,  small  business  has  made  tremendous  strides.  Let's 
work  together  for  an  even  greater  future.  And  I  ask  for  your  suggestions,  yes, 
your  criticism.  My  door  is  always  open  to  people  who  are  strong,  visionary,  like 
yourselves. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  latest  quarterly  survey  just  prepared  by  your 
federation's  research  experts.  It  reports  that  small  business  has  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism for  the  coming  6-month  period.  Since  small  business  has  such  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  recession,  I  think  this  is  a  good  sign  for  all  Americans. 

The  worst  recession  since  the  1930's  is  coming  to  an  end.  There  are  good  signs, 
and  let  me  tick  them  off  quickly  for  you: 

— Consumer  confidence  is  up,  and  retail  sales  are  increasing. 

— Sales  rose  2.2  percent  in  May. 

— Inventories  are  down. 

—Employment  went  up  by  553,000  between  March  and  May. 


1  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released  an  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  The  announcement  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  643). 
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— The  inflation  rate  is  continuing  to  fall.  This  year's  rate  is  down  from  last 

year's  12  percent  to  about  6  percent. 
— Interest  rates  are  down. 
—Housing  is  showing  strong  signs  of  recovery  with  a  21-  to  27-percent  increase 

in  building  permits  in  April,  and  I  am  told  there  will  be  some  further 

encouraging  statistics  released  later  today. 
—Orders  for  plant  and  equipment  in  April  were  up  more  than  15  percent 

over  March. 
—Altogether,  the  Department  of  Commerce  leading  indicators  were  up  4.2 

percent  in  April. 

Obviously,  some  indicators  will  continue  to  be  depressed  for  a  few  months 
because  they  record  only  what  is  past.  But  I  am  confident  that  we  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  slide.  And  we  will  soon  be  on  our  way  up. 

Now  is  the  time,  as  I  see  it,  to  chart  the  right  path  back  to  prosperity  without 
inflation  and  with  real  economic  growth.  Sound  economic  recovery  depends 
upon  moderation  and  economic  expectation,  fiscal  restraint  by  the  Government, 
increased  savings  in  capital  investment,  and  a  long-range  plan  for  our  energy 
independence  as  well  as  improved  regulatory  policies. 

Small  business  knows  that  the  old-time  virtues  must  temper  the  tendency  of 
our  Government  to  do  all  things  for  all  humanity.  This  desire  has  resulted  in 
Federal  deficits  in  13  of  the  last  15  years. 

Our  national  focus  has  been  on  recovery,  but  we  must  make  sure,  we  must  be 
positive  that  the  recovery  now  in  sight  is  not  accompanied  by  a  new  round  of 
higher  and  higher  inflation. 

I  have  confidence,  great  confidence  in  our  economic  future  because  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  American  people. 

I  assure  each  of  you  here  today:  Although  your  business  may  be  small,  I  will 
do  my  part  to  help  each  and  every  one  of  you  make  it  big  by  getting  government 
off  your  back. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at   10:04  a.m.  in  the      Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  Wilson  S.  Johnson, 
International   Ballroom   at  the  Washington  Hilton       president  of  the  organization. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education.     June  18,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education.  The  Council  is  authorized  by  P.L. 
89-329. 

The  Council  this  year  recommends  a  number  of  legislative  changes  in  Title  I 
and  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  know  that  the  Congress  will  want 
to  discuss  these  recommendations  further  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who  would  have 
responsibility  for  implementing  any  changes  in  the  statute. 

This  report  provides  a  perspective  and  recommendations  which  are,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  particular  field  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the 
subject  of  continuing  education.  They  do  not  reflect  the  Administration's  policies 
which  must  be  formed  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  total 
Federal  role  in  education  and  other  competing  fields. 

I  appreciate  the  Council's  concern  with  its  special  responsibility  in  helping  to 
relate  better  the  world  of  education  to  the  world  of  work.  I  shall  await  with 
interest  the  Council's  further  thoughts  in  that  regard. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  18, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Equity  of  Access:  Con-        on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education"  (Govern- 
tinuing   Education    and    the   Part-Time    Student —       ment  Printing  Office,  70  pp.). 
Ninth  Annual  Report,  National  Advisory  Council 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  High  School  Students  From 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.     June  18,  1975 

Congressman  Brown,  Dave,  and  the  members — 130  of  you,  as  I  understand 
it — of  the  hoy  Norrix  orchestra  and  choir: 

I  welcome  you  all,  along  with  your  chaperones,  here  on  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  in  the  famous  Rose  Garden. 
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I  understand  that  you  have  been  cited  by  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  for 
your  contribution  to  the  Bicentennial.  And  the  recordings  that  you  have  made 
here  of  some  14  songs  are  especially  recognized  by  the  State  legislature.  Let  me 
congratulate  you  for  that. 

But  I  am  also  awfully  pleased  to  see  you  down  here  in  the  custody  of  my 
good  friend,  Garry  Brown,  who  I  served  with  for  a  good  many  years  in  the 
Congress.  You  know,  Grand  Rapids  is  not  very  far  from  Kalamazoo — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  used  to  court  a  girl  down  there.  We  don't  talk  about  it  up  in  the 
residence  here.  [Laughter] 

Nevertheless,  I  used  to  go  down  there  and  have  some  wonderful  times;  had 
some  other  good  friends,  some  of  you  may  remember  them — I  am  sure  Garry 
does — the  Everhardis  brothers.  Do  any  of  you  remember  that  famous  football 
name  ?  Herm  and  Chris  Everhardis  were  good  friends  of  mine  and  teammates. 

I  think  the  main  point  I  would  like  to  make  here  on  this  occasion — you  are 
already  a  part  of  the  Bicentennial  by  the  fact  that  you  have  made  a  contribution, 
you  have  been  cited  by  the  State  legislature,  and  you  are  down  here  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  Bicentennial  kickoff. 

What  does  the  Bicentennial  really  mean  other  than  the  fact  that  it  is  a  200th 
anniversary?  I  think  you  can  phrase  it  this  way:  We  will  be  200  years  old  next 
year.  As  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  our  country,  the  first  100  years  our 
forefathers  made  a  maximum  effort  to  establish  a  free  government  in  this 
country,  and  they  did,  through  hardship  and  privation,  vision  and  imagination. 

The  second  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  America  was  aimed  at  building  a 
strong  industrial  society  so  we  could  all  live  better  in  a  material  way  and  we 
could  have  an  influence  and  impact  throughout  the  world  as  a  whole. 

What  do  we  want  in  the  third  century  of  America  ?  Because  although  it  is  a 
recognition  of  a  200-year  period,  what  we  really  have  to  think  about  is  what 
we  want  for  America  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

Here  are  some  thoughts  that  I  have  on  that  subject.  We  have  established  a 
free  government.  We  have  built  a  strong  base  so  we  can  have  many  more  things 
in  a  material  way  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

What  we  have  to  use  as  our  objective  in  the  third  century  is  the  freedom  of 
the  individual — freedom  from  mass  government,  freedom  from  mass  industry, 
freedom  from  mass  education.  We  want  people  to  be  free  in  our  society  so  that 
each  of  you  in  your  own  way  can  develop  your  personality,  your  aims,  and 
your  ambitions. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  we  can  talk  about,  but  freedom  from  mass 
government  at  the  local,  State,  or  Federal  level,  freedom  from  mass  industry, 
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where  you  are  just  an  automatic  cog  in  a  production  line,  freedom  from  every- 
body being  educated  precisely  the  same  way.  We  want  the  individual  free — 
and  that  is  all  of  you — in  our  third  century  of  America. 
Congratulations,  and  thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:32  p.m.  in  the  student  president  of  the  choir,  who  presented  the 

Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  to  members  of  the  President  with  an  album  recorded  by  the  choir  and 

Loy  Norrix  High  School  choir  and  orchestra.  In  his  orchestra, 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  David  Schmiege, 
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Statement  on  the  Establishment  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Olympic  Sports.     June  19,  1975 

AMERICA  has  a  special  interest  in  its  representation  in  the  Olympic  games 
and  other  international  athletic  competitions.  As  we  mark  our  Bicentennial, 
nothing  would  be  more  fitting  to  our  celebrations  than  to  be  represented  by  our 
finest  amateur  athletes  on  the  Olympic  fields. 

The  Federal  Government  has  never  attempted  to  direct  amateur  athletics  in 
this  country,  nor  should  it.  However,  the  Government  does  have  a  role  in  help- 
ing to  promote  United  States  competition  in  international  sporting  events. 

America's  best  amateur  athletes  can  represent  us  in  the  Olympics  only  if  the 
federally  chartered  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  related  organizations 
are  sufficiently  organized  to  recruit,  screen,  and  develop  the  athletes  on  our 
teams.  In  the  past,  rivalries  among  amateur  sports  organizations  have  some- 
times fragmented  our  international  sports  efforts,  hindered  opportunity  for  our 
athletes  to  develop  their  skills  fully,  and  restrained  voluntary  financial  support 
for  our  Olympic  teams  as  well  as  other  amateur  sports  teams  engaged  in  inter- 
national competitions. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  particular  problem  of  each  sport,  the  private  sector 
has  created  multitudinous  sports  organizations  and  federations.  Now  the  juris- 
dictional boundaries  of  each  has  become  so  complicated  that  it  has  become  vir- 
tually impossible  to  address  a  particular  problem  without  internecine  disputes. 
It  is  through  the  Commission  which  I  am  establishing  today  that  we  hope  to 
find  direction  in  this  quagmire.  It  is  desirable  and  appropriate  that  a  Commis- 
sion of  outstanding,  knowledgeable  Americans,  representing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  undertake  an  immediate  study  of  our  Nation's  problems  in 
Olympic  sports. 

Today,  by  Executive  order  [11868],  I  am  establishing  the  President's  Com- 
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mission  on  Olympic  Sports.  The  Commission  shall  determine  what  factors 
impede  or  prevent  the  United  States  from  fielding  its  best  amateur  athletes  for 
participation  in  the  Olympic  games  and  other  international  amateur  sporting 
events.  The  Commission  will  study  methods  of  financing  our  athletic  teams 
which  compete  in  Olympic  sports.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  organi- 
zational structure  of  Olympic  sports,  including  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  individual  sports  federations. 

Because  many  Members  of  Congress  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems confronting  amateur  athletics,  I  have  asked  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  two  Members  each  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  this  matter  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission.  In  the  same  spirit, 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  defer  action  on  related  legislation  until  the  Commis- 
sion findings  are  available. 

I  ask  Members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  sports  federations,  athletes,  and 
the  American  public  to  lend  their  full  support  to  the  Commission  so  that  our 
Olympic  efforts  can  reflect  our  country's  pride  in  its  Bicentennial  representation 
in  the  approaching  1976  Olympiad  and  all  future  international  competitions. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released        nouncement  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
an  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  the  Chair-       of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  649). 
man  and  members  of  the  Commission.  The  an- 
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Republican  Leadership  Conference.     June  19,  1975 

LET  ME  welcome  all  of  you  in  the  Rose  Garden  here  at  the  White  House.  I 
am  very  impressed  with  the  200,  or  thereabouts,  representatives  of  the  TAR's. 

I  like  that  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  some  8,000  chapters  or  groups,  and 
all  of  you  representing  about  130,000  members.  I  hope  that  this  week  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  good  learning  experience. 

With  all  of  the  Congressional  talent  that  you  have  listened  to  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  very  definitely  go  from  Wash- 
ington with  a  lot  of  fresh  ideas  and  various  suggestions  and  campaign  ideas 
that  you  will  have  for  the  1976  program. 

But  this  learning  experience  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  learning  experi- 
ence our  19-year-old  son,  Steve,  has  had. 

This  past  week,  he  has  been  out  in  California  taking  some  instruction  from 
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one  of  the  great  bronco  riders  and  learning  a  bit  about  how  to  handle  a  bronco. 
We  talked  to  him  a  couple  times,  and  I  can  assure  you  he  has  had  quite  an 
experience,  a  real  learning  experience. 

Now,  there  may  not  appear  to  you  to  be  too  much  of  a  connection  between 
your  learning  experience  here  and  what  Steve  is  going  through  out  in  Cal- 
ifornia. But,  I  think  a  bronco  is  something  that  kicks  and  bucks,  twists  and 
turns,  and  very  seldom  goes  in  one  direction  very  long.  We  have  one  of  those 
things  here  in  Washington.  It  is  called  the  Congress.  [Laughter] 

Let  me  say  to  all  of  you  that  the  13  times  that  I  ran  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  I  repeatedly  relied  on  the  TAR's  in  many, 
many  areas — f or  example,  in  helping  to  organize  a  political  function,  in  helping 
to  make  those  political  functions  work  and  work  effectively. 

I  know  the  TAR's  have  done  a  lot  of  babysitting  while  voters  went  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballot.  I  know  that  the  TAR's  have  made  a  massive  effort 
in  many,  many  cases,  getting  people  to  the  polls  in  one  way  or  another,  so  they 
could  exercise  their  franchise  to  pick  and  choose  the  person  or  persons  that 
they  wanted  to  support. 

In  addition,  the  TAR's  have  done  a  first-class  job,  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence, in  trying  to  show  concern  for  the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  those  who  were 
going  through  one  hardship  or  another. 

TAR's  have  shown  a  great  concern  for  our  problems  in  the  field  of  energy, 
for  the  environment.  TAR's  have  had  a  very  effective  effort  in  dealing  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  with  people  in  their  part  of  the  country  or  in  their 
particular  community. 

And  this  person-to-person  relationship,  young  people  to  older  people,  is  one 
way  of  convincing  voters  in  America  that  the  Republican  Party  has  a  concern, 
has  a  relationship  to  them  and  what  is  good  for  our  country. 

We  have  some  serious  problems.  We  have  the  problem  of  trying  to  maintain 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Republican  Party  is  trying 
to  put  a  lid  on  irresponsible  spending  by  the  Congress.  The  Republican  Party 
is  trying  to  develop  an  energy  program  that  will  be  meaningful  in  conserving 
energy  and  stimulating  new  domestic  production  in  this  country. 

The  Republican  Party  is  submitting  to  the  Congress  today  a  very  important 
crime  proposal,  with  an  emphasis  on  returning  domestic  tranquillity  to  our 
society  in  all  50  States.  The  crime  message,  which  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
today,  will  have  a  primary  emphasis  on  the  victims  of  crime  and  the  potential 
victims  of  crime.  We  should  be  concerned  about  them,  and  in  order  to  do  that, 
we  have  to  deal  strongly  with  the  people  that  commit  crimes. 
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The  Republican  Party  has  a  good  program,  a  fine  foreign  policy,  a  good 
domestic  policy  that  will  be  effective  in  the  1976  elections. 

I  know  this  is  the  seventh  annual  get-together  of  a  TAR  group.  I  hope  you 
will  have  an  even  bigger  get-together  in  1976,  because  this  group — TAR's  from 
all  over  the  country — can  make  a  very  meaningful  effort  in  winning  the  elec- 
tion in  1976. 

I  thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  at  a  News  Briefing  on  the  Special  Message  to 
the  Congress  on  Crime.     June  19,  1975 

Mr.  Attorney  General: 

Two  months  ago,  at  Yale  University  Law  School,  I  spoke  about  a  subject 
that  touches  the  lives  of  all  Americans — crime.  Today,  I  am  sending  to  the 
Congress  a  special  message  spelling  out  in  concrete  terms  the  program  for  curb- 
ing crime  and  insuring  domestic  tranquillity,  which  I  advocated  in  that  speech. 

First  and  foremost,  our  effort  should  be  directed  toward  the  protection  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  For  too  long,  the  law  has  centered  its  attention  more  on 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  than  on  the  victim  of  crime.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
reverse  this  trend  and  put  the  highest  priority  on  the  victims  and  potential 
victims. 

Even  though  the  chief  responsibility  in  combating  crime  lies  with  State  and 
local  officials,  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  leadership.  It  can  improve 
the  quality  of  existing  Federal  laws  and  the  Federal  judicial  system.  It  can  enact 
and  vigorously  enforce  new  laws  governing  criminal  conduct  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  it  can  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  their  efforts  to  stem  lawlessness. 

For  example,  I  propose  that  the  Congress  enact  mandatory  prison  sentences 
for  Federal  offenses  committed  with  firearms  or  other  dangerous  weapons, 
and  for  hijackers,  kidnapers,  traffickers  in  hard  drugs,  and  repeated  Federal 
offenders  who  commit  crimes  of  violence.  I  urge  State  and  local  authorities  to 
take  similar  steps. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Federal  registration  of  guns  or  gun  owners.  I  do 
propose  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  deal  with  those  who  use  hand- 
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guns  for  criminal  purposes.  I  also  propose  further  Federal  restrictions  on  so- 
called  Saturday  night  specials. 

We  can  and  must  make  our  legal  system  what  it  was  always  intended — a 
means  of  insuring  domestic  tranquillity  and  making  America  safe  for  decent 
and  law-abiding  citizens. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep,  personal  concern  to  all  Americans.  So,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  reflect  this  concern  for  the  victims  of  crime  by  acting  on  this  mes- 
sage in  a  prompt,  positive,  and  nonpartisan  spirit. 

To  provide  more  details  concerning  the  message  and  the  program  that  we 
have  put  together,  I  will  now  ask  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Edward  Levi,  to 
fill  you  in  on  the  details. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:32  p.m.  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Grime. 
June  19,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  address  this  message  to  the  Congress  on  a  subject  that  touches  the  lives  of 
all  Americans:  crime. 

Two  months  ago,  at  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  I  spoke  about  law  and  respect  for  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Law  makes  human  society  possible.  It  pledges  safety  to  every  member  so  that 
the  company  of  fellow  human  beings  can  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  threat.  It 
is  the  instrument  through  which  we  seek  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our  Consti- 
tution: "to  insure  domestic  tranquility." 

But  America  has  been  far  from  successful  in  dealing  with  the  sort  of  crime 
that  obsesses  America  day  and  night — I  mean  street  crime,  crime  that  invades 
our  neighborhoods  and  our  homes — murders,  robberies,  rapes,  muggings,  hold- 
ups, breakins — the  kind  of  brutal  violence  that  makes  us  fearful  of  strangers 
and  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

I  sense,  and  I  think  the  American  people  sense,  that  we  are  facing  a  basic 
and  very  serious  problem  of  disregard  for  the  law.  Because  of  crime  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes,  we  do  not  have  domestic  tranquility. 

Ever  since  the  first  Presidential  message  on  crime,  in  1965,  strenuous  Fed- 
eral efforts,  as  well  as  State  and  local  initiatives,  have  been  undertaken  to 
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reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  throughout  this  period, 
crime  has  continued  to  increase.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
latest  estimates  are  that  the  rate  of  serious  crime — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  buglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft— was  17  percent  higher 
in  1974  than  in  1973.  This  is  the  largest  increase  in  the  44  years  the  Bureau  has 
been  collecting  statistics. 

Since  1960,  although  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  law  enforcement 
programs,  the  crime  rate  has  more  than  doubled.  Moreover,  these  figures  re- 
flect only  the  reported  crimes.  A  study  of  unreported  crime  sponsored  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  indicates  that  the  actual  level  of 
crime  in  some  cities  is  three  to  five  times  greater  than  that  reported. 

More  significantly,  the  number  of  crimes  involving  threats  of  violence  or 
actual  violence  has  increased.  And  the  number  of  violent  crimes  in  which  the 
perpetrator  and  the  victim  are  strangers  has  also  increased.  A  recent  study 
indicates  that  approximately  65  percent  of  all  violent  crimes  are  committed 
against  strangers. 

The  personal  and  social  toll  that  crime  exacts  from  our  citizens  is  enormous. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  damage  to  victims  of  crime,  violent  crimes  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  homes  make  fear  pervasive. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
inner  cities,  fear  has  caused  people  to  rearrange  their  daily  lives.  They  plan 
shopping  and  recreation  during  hours  when  they  think  the  possibilities  of 
violent  attacks  are  lower.  They  avoid  commercial  areas  and  public  transit. 
Frightened  shopowners  arm  themselves  and  view  customers  with  suspicion. 

The  individual,  political  and  social  costs  of  crime  cannot  be  ignored.  They 
demand  our  attention  and  coordinated  action.  With  the  firm  support  of  the 
American  people,  all  levels  of  government — Federal,  State  and  local — must 
commit  themselves  to  the  goal  of  reducing  crime. 

For  too  long,  law  has  centered  its  attention  more  on  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
defendant  than  on  the  victim  of  crime.  It  is  time  for  law  to  concern  itself  more 
with  the  rights  of  the  people  it  exists  to  protect. 

In  thinking  about  this  problem,  I  do  not  seek  vindictive  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  but  protection  of  the  innocent  victim.  The  victims  are  my  primary 
concern.  That  is  why  I  do  not  talk  about  law  and  order  and  why  I  turn  to  the 
Constitutional  guarantee  of  domestic  tranquility.  The  emphasis  in  our  efforts 
must  be  providing  protection  for  the  victims  of  crime. 

In  this  message,  I  shall  address  myself  to  what  I  believe  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  and  should  do  to  reduce  crime.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  role  in  the  fight  against  crime,  particularly  violent  crime,  is  a  limited  one. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kinds  of  crime  that  obsess  America — murders,  rob- 
beries, rapes,  muggings,  hold-ups,  breakins — are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Thus,  while  the  programs  that  I  will  propose 
in  this  message  will,  if  enacted,  contribute  to  a  safer  America,  the  level  of  crime 
will  not  be  substantially  reduced  unless  State  and  local  governments  themselves 
enact  strong  measures. 

I  see  three  ways  in  which  the  Federal  government  can  play  an  important 
role  in  combating  crime: 

First,  it  can  provide  leadership  to  State  and  local  governments  by  enacting 
a  criminal  code  than  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  jurisdictions  to  follow  and 
by  improving  the  quality  of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Second,  it  can  enact  and  vigorously  enforce  laws  covering  criminal  conduct 
within  the  Federal  jurisdiction  that  cannot  be  adequately  regulated  at  the  State 
or  local  level. 

Third,  it  can  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  thereby  enhance  their  ability  to 
enforce  the  law. 

I.  Providing  Leadership 

Law  Enforcement  in  a  democratic  society  depends  largely  upon  public  respect 
for  the  laws  and  voluntary  compliance  with  them.  We  do  not  have  and  do  not 
want  a  police  state.  Respect  and  compliance  are  undermined  if  individuals  con- 
clude that  law  enforcement  efforts  are  ineffective  and  that  crimes  may  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity — conclusions  which  are  buttressed  by  rapidly  rising  crime 
rates  and  by  statistics  showing  only  one  arrest  for  every  five  serious  crimes 
committed. 

A  decline  in  respect  for  the  law  leads  to  the  commission  of  more  crimes.  The 
necessity  to  investigate  these  additional  crimes,  prosecute  those  accused,  and 
punish  those  convicted  places  even  greater  strain  on  the  already  overburdened 
capacities  of  police,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  courts,  penal  institutions  and 
correctional  authorities.  As  a  consequence,  the  percentage  of  offenders  appre- 
hended, prosecuted  and  appropriately  sentenced  is  further  reduced.  This  leads 
to  an  even  greater  decline  in  respect  for  the  law  and  to  the  commission  of  even 
more  crimes.  To  succeed  in  the  effort  to  reduce  crime,  we  must  break  this  spiral. 

There  are  two  direct  ways  to  attack  the  spiral  of  crime.  One  is  through  im- 
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provements  in  the  law  itself.  The  other  is  through  improvement  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  so  that  it  functions  more  swiftly,  surely  and  justly. 

Federal  criminal  laws  should  be  a  model  upon  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  pattern  their  own  laws.  At  the  present  time,  they  are  not.  These 
Federal  statutes  developed  haphazardly  over  the  decades.  They  have  been 
revised  here  and  there  in  response  to  changing  judicial  interpretation.  They  are 
complicated,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  leaving  gaps  through  which  crim- 
inal activity  too  often  slips  unpunished.  Because  of  their  complexity,  the  laws 
invite  technical  arguments  that  waste  court  time  without  ever  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  of  the  accused's  guilt  or  innocence. 

For  several  years,  the  Federal  government  has  engaged  in  a  massive  effort 
to  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws  into  a  uniform,  coherent  code.  The  product 
of  this  effort  was  recently  introduced  in  Congress,  with  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port, as  S.  1,  the  "Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975." 

Since  it  covers  every  aspect  of  criminal  law,  some  of  the  proposals  in  this 
Act  have  stirred  controversy  and  will  undoubtedly  precipitate  further  debate. 
For  instance,  concern  has  been  expressed  that  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
designed  to  protect  classified  information  could  adversely  affect  freedom  of  the 
press.  While  we  must  make  sure  that  national  security  secrets  are  protected  by 
law,  we  must  also  take  care  that  the  law  does  not  unreasonably  restrict  the  free 
flow  of  information  necessary  to  our  form  of  government.  Responsible  debate 
over  this  and  other  provisions  of  S.  1  will  be  very  useful.  Issues  can  be  clarified 
and  differing  interests  accommodated. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree,  however,  that  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code  is  needed.  Accordingly,  as  a  legislative  priority  in  the 
Federal  effort  against  crime,  I  urge  the  94th  Congress  to  pass  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive code  reform  embodied  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  overall  effort,  let  me  suggest  some  specific  reforms 
I  believe  essential. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  current  Federal  law  are,  in  my  judgment,  inade- 
quate in  several  respects,  often  erratic  and  inconsistent.  Defendants  who  com- 
mit similar  offenses  may  receive  widely  varying  sentences.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  profoundly  unfair  and  breeds  disrespect  for  the  law. 

The  revision  of  the  criminal  code  should  restore  a  sense  of  consistency  in 
sentencing,  so  that  the  fine  or  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  by  the  law  re- 
lates directly  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  For  example,  criminal  fines  are  woe- 
fully inadequate  and  provide  little  deterrence  to  offenders  whose  business  is 
crime — a  business  profitable  enough  to  support  current  levels  of  criminal  fines 
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as  an  ordinary  business  expense.  Other  than  under  the  antitrust  laws,  the  max- 
imum fine  which  can  be  imposed  on  serious  violators  is  usually  $10,000.  That 
amount  is  too  often  not  commensurate  with  the  crime.  The  maximum  level 
should  be  increased  to  $100,000,  if  the  defendant  is  an  individual,  and  $500,000, 
if  the  defendant  is  an  organization. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  the  proposed  code  should  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide judges  with  standards  under  which  prison  sentences  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  conviction.  Imprisonment  too  seldom  follows  conviction,  even  for  serious 
offenses.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  persons  convicted  of  violent  crime  should  be 
sent  to  prison.  Those  who  prey  on  others,  especially  by  violence,  are  very  few 
in  number.  A  small  percentage  of  the  entire  population  accounts  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  vicious  crimes  committed.  Most  serious  crimes  are 
committed  by  repeaters.  These  relatively  few  persistent  criminals  who  cause  so 
much  worry  and  fear  are  the  core  of  the  problem.  The  rest  of  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  protection  from  their  violence. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  are  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young,  the 
disadvantaged  minorities,  the  people  who  live  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our 
cities,  the  most  defenseless.  These  victims  have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest  of 
society  for  protection  and  personal  safety  that  they  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves; in  a  phrase,  for  domestic  tranquility. 

Imprisonment  too  seldom  follows  conviction  for  a  felony.  In  the  1960's,  crime 
rates  went  higher,  but  the  number  of  criminals  in  prison,  state  and  federal, 
actually  went  down.  A  study  of  one  major  jurisdiction  showed  that  of  all  con- 
victed robbers  with  a  major  prison  record,  only  27%  were  sent  to  prison  after 
conviction. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  commit  violent  crimes — 
especially  crimes  involving  harm  to  others — that  they  will  be  sent  to  prison  if 
convicted  under  legal  processes  that  are  fair,  prompt  and  certain. 

I  propose  that  incarceration  be  made  mandatory  for  (1)  offenders  who  com- 
mit offenses  under  Federal  jurisdiction  using  a  dangerous  weapon;  (2)  persons 
committing  such  extraordinarily  serious  crimes  as  aircraft  hijacking,  kidnap- 
ping, and  trafficking  in  hard  drugs;  and  (3)  repeat  offenders  who  commit 
Federal  crimes — with  or  without  a  weapon — that  cause  or  have  a  potential  to 
cause  personal  injury.  Exceptions  to  mandatory  imprisonment  should  apply 
only  if  the  judge  finds  and  specifies  in  writing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
that  the  defendant  was  under  18  when  the  offense  was  committed,  or  was  men- 
tally impaired,  or  was  acting  under  substantial  duress,  or  was  implicated  in  a 
crime  actually  committed  by  others  and  participated  in  the  crime  only  in  a  very 
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minor  way.  I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  assist  the  Congress  in  drafting 
this  modification  to  the  sentencing  provisions  of  S.  1.  Since  most  violent  crime 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  criminal  courts,  I  call  upon  the  States 
to  establish  similar  mandatory  sentencing  systems.  Too  many  persons  found 
guilty  of  serious,  violent  crimes  never  spend  a  day  in  prison  after  conviction. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  aim  of  this  program  of  mandatory  imprisonment 
is  not  vindictive  punishment  of  the  criminal,  but  protection  of  the  innocent 
victim  by  separating  the  violent  criminal  from  the  community.  These  victims — 
most  of  whom  are  old  or  poor  or  disadvantaged — have  a  valid  claim  on  the  rest 
of  society  for  the  protection  and  the  personal  safety  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves. 

Reasonable  mandatory  minimum  sentences  can  restore  the  sense  of  certainty 
of  imprisonment  upon  which  the  deterrent  impact  of  criminal  law  is  based. 
Mandatory  sentences  need  not  be  long  sentences;  the  range  of  indeterminacy 
need  not  be  great.  In  fact,  wide  disparities  in  sentences  for  essentially  equivalent 
offenses  give  a  look  of  unfairness  to  the  law.  To  help  eliminate  that  unfairness, 
Federal  appeals  courts  should  be  given  some  authority  to  review  sentences 
given  by  Federal  trial  court  judges — to  increase  or  reduce  them  so  that  the  pun- 
ishments will  be  more  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  Federal  system.  I  am 
also  asking  the  Attorney  General  to  review  this  problem  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  sentencing  structure,  which  is  now  based  on  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, is  both  fair  and  appropriate.  Among  other  things,  it  may  be  time  to  give 
serious  study  to  the  concept  of  so-called  "flat  time  sentencing"  in  the  Federal 
law. 

In  addition  to  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  we  must  improve  the  manner  in 
which  our  criminal  justice  system  operates.  Effective  deterrence  to  law-breaking 
is  currently  lacking,  in  part  because  our  criminal  justice  system  simply  does  not 
operate  effectively. 

A  logical  place  to  begin  discussion  of  such  improvement  is  the  prosecutor's 
office,  for  it  is  there  that  important  decisions  are  made  as  to  which  offenders 
should  be  prosecuted,  what  cases  should  be  brought  to  trial,  when  plea  bargains 
should  be  struck  and  how  scarce  judicial  resources  should  be  allocated.  Many 
prosecutors'  offices  currently  lack  the  manpower  or  management  devices  to 
make  those  decisions  correctly.  Prosecutors  often  lack  information  on  a  de- 
fendant's criminal  history  and  thus  cannot  identify  habitual  criminals  who 
should  be  tried  by  experienced  prosecutors  and,  if  convicted,  sent  to  prison.  In 
too  many  cases,  they  lack  efficient  systems  to  monitor  the  status  of  the  numerous 
cases  they  handle.  If  improved  management  techniques  could  be  made  available 
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to  prosecutors,  the  likelihood  of  swift  and  sure  punishment  for  crime  would  be 
substantially  increased. 

At  the  Federal  level,  last  September  I  directed  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  to  deal  with  career  criminals,  with  the 
objectives  of  (1)  providing  quick  identification  of  persons  who  repeatedly 
commit  serious  offenses,  (2)  according  priority  to  their  prosecution  by  the  most 
experienced  prosecutors,  and  (3)  assuring  that,  if  convicted,  they  receive  appro- 
priate sentences  to  prevent  them  from  immediately  returning  to  society  once 
again  to  victimize  the  community. 

Programs  to  deal  with  habitual  criminals  will  be  encouraged  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  through  the  use  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
model  programs  and  discretionary  grants  already  underway. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  problem,  let  me  point  out  that  in  one  city  over 
60  rapes,  more  than  200  burglaries  and  14  murders  were  committed  by  only 
10  persons  in  less  than  12  months.  Unfortunately,  this  example  is  not  unique. 

The  results  of  a  repeat  offender  project  recently  launched  in  the  Bronx  County 
District  Attorney's  Office,  City  of  New  York,  are  hopeful.  The  first  year's  ex- 
perience showed  a  97  percent  felony  conviction  rate  and  a  reduction  of  time  in 
case  disposition  from  an  average  of  24  months  to  an  average  of  three  months. 
In  addition,  prison  sentences  resulted  in  95  percent  of  the  career  criminal  cases 
prosecuted. 

A  second  improvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system  may  be  obtained  by 
diverting  certain  first  offenders — not  all,  but  some — into  rehabilitation  programs 
before  proceeding  to  trial.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  begun  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  designed  to  achieve  two  important  goals.  First,  it  will  seek 
to  reduce  the  caseloads  of  Federal  courts  and  prosecutors  through  expeditious 
treatment  of  offenders  who  are  good  prospects  for  rehabilitation.  Second,  it  will 
seek  to  enable  the  offenders  who  successfully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
diversion  programs  to  avoid  criminal  records  and  thus  increase  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  return  to  productive  lives. 

Experimentation  with  pretrial  diversion  programs  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand. However,  careful  efforts  must  be  taken  to  prevent  these  programs  from 
either  treating  serious  offenders  too  leniently,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  violating 
defendants'  rights.  By  coupling  this  pretrial  diversion  program  with  a  manda- 
tory term  of  imprisonment  for  violent  offenders,  we  will  make  sure  that  offend- 
ers who  deserve  to  go  to  prison  will  go  to  prison.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
may  not  need  imprisonment  will  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  in  a  way  that  mini- 
mizes the  burden  on  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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The  criminal  and  civil  caseloads  in  trial  and  in  appellate  courts  have  grown 
over  the  years,  while  the  number  of  judges  assigned  to  handle  those  cases  has 
not  kept  pace.  In  1972,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  51  additional  Federal  District  Court  judgeships  in  33 
separate  judicial  districts  across  the  country.  Senate  hearings  on  legislation 
incorporating  this  proposal  were  conducted  in  1973.  To  date,  however,  the  legis- 
lation has  not  been  scheduled  for  floor  action.  The  increasing  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  make  this  measure  an  urgent  national  necessity  of  a  nonpartisan 
nature— for  justice  delayed  is  too  often  justice  denied.  In  addition,  seemingly 
technical  but  important  reform  in  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  can  be 
achieved  by  expanding  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  United  States  Magistrates. 
This  reform  will  enable  the  relatively  small  number  of  Federal  judges  to  focus 
their  efforts  on  the  most  significant  criminal  cases.  The  Criminal  Justice  Reform 
Act  contains  a  provision  that  will  achieve  that  result,  and  I  am  giving  it  my 
specific  support. 

When  a  defendant  is  convicted,  even  for  a  violent  crime,  judges  are  too  often 
unwilling  to  impose  prison  sentence,  in  part  because  they  consider  prison  con- 
ditions inhumane.  Moreover,  a  cruel  and  dehumanizing  penal  institution  can 
actually  be  a  breeding  ground  for  criminality.  In  any  case,  a  civilized  society 
that  seeks  to  diminish  violence  in  its  midst  cannot  condone  prisons  where  mur- 
der, vicious  assault  and  homosexual  rapes  are  common  occurrences. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  embarked  on  a  program  to  replace  large, 
outdated  prisons  with  smaller,  more  modern  ones.  The  Bureau  has  seven  new 
corrections  institutions  of  this  sort  under  construction.  All  are  designed  to  be 
civilized  places  that  can  be  governed  effectively  by  the  wardens  and  correctional 
officers  rather  than  by  the  most  brutal  and  inhuman  prisoners.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  is  opening  new  institutions  in  three  major  cities  to  replace  overcrowded, 
antiquated  local  jails  which  formerly  housed  Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial. 
The  program  to  improve  Federal  prisons  must  be  paralleled  by  State  efforts, 
because  the  problem  of  decrepit  prison  facilities  that  are  hothouses  of  crime 
is  worst  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Unless  prisons  are  improved,  many  judges 
will  only  reluctantly  commit  convicted  offenders  to  them,  even  if  they  are  guilty 
of  serious  crimes  and  have  previous  criminal  records. 

I  know  that  grave  questions  have  been  raised  by  qualified  experts  about  the 
ability  of  the  corrections  system  to  rehabilitate  offenders.  These  are  important 
and  serious  questions.  They  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  corrections  system.  While 
the  problem  of  criminal  rehabilitation  is  difficult,  we  must  not  give  up  on  our 
efforts  to  achieve  it,  especially  in  dealing  with  youthful  offenders.  Crime  by 
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young  people  represents  a  large  part  of  crime  in  general.  The  1973  statistics 
indicate  that  45  percent  of  persons  arrested  for  all  crimes  are  under  18  years  of 
age.  Whatever  the  difficulty,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
offenders,  especially  youthful  offenders.  To  do  less  would  be  to  write  off  great 
numbers  of  young  people  as  unsalvageable  before  they  have  even  come  of  age. 
I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General,  as  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Crime  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation,  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
concerned  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  making  the  best  possible  use  of  its  resources  in  this  crucial  area. 

Whatever  the  corrections  system  might  accomplish  in  rehabilitating  offenders 
while  they  are  in  prison  will  be  lost  if  the  individual  leaves  prison  and  cannot 
find  a  job,  simply  because  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime.  I  urge  employers  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  the  hiring  of  persons  formerly  convicted  of  crimes.  The 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  currently  administers  a  program  designed  to 
prevent  Federal  employers  from  unjustly  discriminating  against  ex-felons.  I  am 
directing  the  Commission  to  review  this  program  to  ensure  that  it  is  accom- 
plishing its  objectives.  I  am  also  calling  on  the  National  Governors  Conference 
to  consider  steps  the  States  can  take  to  eliminate  unjustified  discriminatory 
practices.  Giving  ex-offenders  who  have  paid  their  penalty  and  seek  to  "go 
straight"  a  fair  shake  in  the  job  market  can  be  an  effective  means  of  reducing 
crime  and  improving  our  criminal  justice  system. 

In  addition  to  this  general  effort  to  reform  and  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system,  the  Federal  law  should  be  specifically  revised  to  take  into  greater 
account  the  needs  of  victims  of  crime.  They,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  must 
be  made  aware  that  the  government  will  not  neglect  the  law-abiding  citizens 
whose  cooperation  and  efforts  are  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  meet  the  uncompensated  economic 
losses  of  victims  of  Federal  crimes  who  suffer  personal  injury.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  of  restitution  within  the  criminal  law,  the  monetary  benefits 
should  come  from  a  fund  consisting  of  fines  paid  by  convicted  Federal  offenders. 

II.  Better  Laws  and  Enforcement 

As  I  pointed  out  initially,  except  in  limited  circumstances,  street  crime  is  a 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  responsibility.  There  is  a  dimension  to  this 
problem,  however,  that  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  on  just  the  state  and 
local  levels.  Criminals  with  handguns  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  rise  of 
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violent  crime  in  America.  Hundreds  of  policemen  have  been  killed  in  the  past 
decade  through  the  use  of  handguns  by  criminals.  The  most  effective  way  to 
combat  the  illicit  use  of  handguns  by  criminals  is  to  provide  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  anyone  who  uses  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  can  be  of  assistance  to  state  and  local 
enforcement  efforts  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Specials  that  have  no  apparent  use  other  than  against  human  beings  and  by 
improving  Federal  firearms  laws  and  their  enforcement. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  make  certain  that  our  efforts  to  regulate 
the  illicit  use  of  handguns  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  law  abiding  citi- 
zens. I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  federal  registration  of  guns  or  the  licensing 
of  gun  owners.  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  impose  such  requirements  as  a  matter 
of  federal  policy. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  take  steps  to  further  guard  against  the  illicit  use  of 
handguns  by  criminals. 

Current  Federal  gun  laws  should  be  revised  to  provide  that  only  responsible 
bona  fide  gun  dealers  be  permitted  to  obtain  Federal  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms.  Licenses  to  sell  firearms  should  also  be  withheld 
from  persons  who  have  violated  State  laws,  particularly  firearms  laws.  Addi- 
tional administrative  controls  over  the  sale  of  handguns,  including  a  ban  on 
multiple  sales,  will  help  to  establish  dealer  responsibility  in  stopping  illicit  gun 
trafficking.  A  waiting  period  between  the  purchase  and  receipt  of  a  handgun 
should  be  imposed  to  enable  dealers  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  verify  that  hand- 
guns are  not  sold  to  persons  whose  possession  of  them  would  be  illegal  under 
Federal,  State  or  applicable  local  laws. 

Second,  I  have  ordered  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  which  has  primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal 
firearms  laws,  to  double  its  investigative  efforts  in  the  Nation's  ten  largest  metro- 
politan areas.  This  action  will  assist  local  law  enforcement  authorities  in  con- 
trolling illegal  commerce  in  weapons.  I  have  directed,  therefore,  that  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  employ  and  train  an  additional  500  investi- 
gators for  this  priority  effort. 

Third,  the  domestic  manufacture,  assembly  or  sale— as  well  as  the  importa- 
tion—of cheap,  highly  concealable  handguns  should  be  prohibited.  These  so- 
called  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  are  involved  in  an  extraordinarily  large  num- 
ber of  street  crimes.  Most  have  no  legitimate  sporting  purpose.  They  are  such 
a  threat  to  domestic  tranquility  that  we  should  eliminate  their  manufacture 
and  sale  entirely. 
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These  recommendations  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  handgun  abuse. 
If  enacted,  they  should  add  significantly  to  the  efforts  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  prevent  the  criminal  use  of  handguns. 

There  are  several  other  areas  in  which  Federal  law  and  enforcement  can  be 
improved  to  strike  at  those  who  have  made  crime  a  business. 

The  leaders  of  organized  crime  can  be  prosecuted  under  current  Federal  law 
only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  participated  in  a  specific  offense,  such  as 
gambling,  loan-sharking  or  narcotics.  A  reformed  criminal  code  should  strike 
directly  at  organized  criminal  activity  by  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  operate 
or  control  a  racketeering  syndicate.  This  revision  will  make  the  criminal  law 
apply  to  organized  crime  leaders  who  seek  to  conceal  their  role  in  the  syndicate's 
criminal  activities. 

Since  current  Federal  laws  restrict  the  government's  ability  to  attack  con- 
sumer frauds,  the  statutes  punishing  fraud  and  theft  should  be  revised  to  make 
Federal  prosecution  more  effective.  Pyramid  sales  schemes — clever  confidence 
games,  in  other  words— should  be  specifically  prohibited.  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  these  frauds  should  be  extended  to  enable  the  government  to  move  against 
them  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  protection  of  constitutionally  guaranteed  civil  rights  is  a  primary  duty  of 
the  Federal  government.  Yet,  a  private  citizen  can  be  punished  for  violating  con- 
stitutional rights  only  if  he  acted  in  concert  with  others.  Under  current  law, 
even  if  a  State  official  intentionally  commits  acts  that  violate  an  individual's  con- 
situtional  rights,  proof  of  these  acts  alone  may  be  insufficient  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. Restrictions  which  prevent  our  laws  from  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Americans  should  be  eliminated. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  illegal  trafficking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs.  These  crimes  victimize  the  entire  Nation,  bringing  personal 
tragedy  and  family  destruction  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  addition  to  the 
human  toll,  the  property  crimes  committed  to  finance  addicts'  drug  habits  are 
estimated  at  $15  billion  each  year. 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  must  continue  their  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  major  traffickers  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
This  Administration  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  strong  Federal  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  provide  leadership  in  this  fight.  At  the  same  time, 
I  continue  to  recognize  our  responsibility  to  provide  compassionate  treatment 
and  rehabiliation  programs  for  the  hapless  victim  of  narcotics  traffickers. 

Recent  evidence  suggests  an  increase  in  the  availability  and  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  spite  of  the  creation  of  special  Federal  agencies  and  massive  Federal 
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funding  during  the  past  six  years.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  these  develop- 
ments and  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Domestic  Council  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  assessment  of  the  overall  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention, 
treatment  and  enforcement  effort  to  ensure  that  our  programs,  policies  and  laws 
are  appropriate  and  effective. 

Finally,  white-collar  crime  is  taking  an  increasing  toll  in  terms  of  financial 
and  social  costs.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  reported 
that  in  1974  white-collar  crime  cost  the  public  approximately  $40  billion,  ex- 
cluding the  costs  of  price-fixing  and  industrial  espionage.  In  addition  to  di- 
rect economic  losses,  white-collar  crime  can  destroy  confidence  in  and  support 
for  the  nation's  economic,  legal  and  political  institutions.  In  recognition  of  the 
gravity  of  the  impact  of  white-collar  crime,  I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
to  undertake  new  initiatives  to  coordinate  all  Federal  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
torial efforts  against  white-collar  crime. 

III.  Providing  Financial  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  Federal  government  must  continue  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  their  law  enforcement  responsibilities.  Therefore,  I  will  submit 
to  Congress  a  bill  that  will  continue  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration through  1981. 

The  LEA  A  annually  provides  millions  of  dollars  of  support  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  improving  the  overall  operation  of  their  criminal  justice 
systems.  Additionally,  the  LEAA  serves  as  a  center  for  the  development  of 
new  ideas  on  how  to  fight  crime.  Examples  of  several  LEAA  innovations  have 
already  been  noted  in  this  Message.  The  bill  that  I  will  submit  will  authorize 
$6.8  billion  for  LEAA  to  continue  its  work  through  1981. 

Several  aspects  of  the  reauthorization  bill  deserve  special  mention.  It  will 
increase  the  annual  funding  authorization  for  LEAA  from  $1.25  billion  to  $1.3 
billion.  The  additional  $250  million  over  five  years  will  enable  the  agency's 
discretionary  program  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
crime  in  heavily  populated  urban  areas.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  problem  of 
violent  street  crime  has  reached  critical  proportions.  The  LEAA  "High  Im- 
pact" program,  which  is  designed  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  cities  and 
counties  with  high  crime  rates,  has  had  encouraging  success.  This  additional  au- 
thorization will  permit  LEAA  to  build  upon  that  success. 

The  bill  will  also  place  special  emphasis  on  improving  the  operation  of  State 
and  local  court  systems.  Specifically,  it  will  include  such  improvement  within 
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the  statement  of  purposes  for  which  LEAA  block  grant  funds  can  be  utilized. 
Too  often,  the  courts,  the  prosecutors  and  the  public  defenders  are  overlooked 
in  the  allocation  of  criminal  justice  resources.  If  we  are  to  be  at  all  effective  in 
fighting  crime,  state  and  local  court  systems,  including  prosecution  and  defense, 
must  be  expanded  and  enhanced. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  again  that  the  Federal  government  cannot,  by  it- 
self, bring  an  end  to  crime  in  the  streets.  The  Federal  government  can  seek 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  State  and  local  governments.  Such  coopera- 
tion is  vitally  important  to  this  effort.  The  cumulative  effect  of  persistent  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  efforts  to  improve  our  laws  and  eliminate  difficulties  that 
encumber  our  criminal  justice  system  offers  the  only  hope  of  achieving  a  steady 
reduction  in  crime. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  the  Congress  enacts  the  programs  that  I  have  recom- 
mended, the  means  available  for  an  effective  attack  on  crime  will  have  been 
substantially  strengthened.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  these 
recommendations.  I  also  call  upon  State  and  local  governments  to  move  rapidly 
in  strengthening  their  processes  of  criminal  justice.  Together,  we  will  restore 
to  this  nation  that  sense  of  domestic  tranquility  so  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  19,  1975. 

342 

Statement  on  Receiving  Final  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System. 
June  20,  1915 

I  AM  pleased  to  have  received  today  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission deserve  the  appreciation  of  the  country  for  the  care  which  they  have 
devoted  to  this  report. 

One  could  not  ask  for  a  more  dedicated  Chairman  than  Senator  Roman  L. 
Hruska;  His  able  leadership  during  the  entire  life  of  the  Commission  is  to  be 
commended.  Also,  the  Commission  itself  is  noteworthy,  not  only  because  of  the 
superior  quality  of  each  of  the  members  but  because  it  includes  leading  Mem- 
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bers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  distinguished  judges,  practitioners,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  branch  of  the  legal  profession. 

Certainly,  the  importance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  circuit  courts,  and  the 
Federal  judicial  system  to  our  society  and  to  our  people  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. We  owe  these  courts  the  fullest  measure  of  support  to  assure  that  they 
function  effectively.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  courts  function  for  the  well-being 
of  the  citizenry.  The  effective,  efficient  operation  of  the  judicial  system  is 
essential  to  safeguard  our  rights  and  our  liberties. 

After  extensive  study,  the  Commission  has  published  its  thoughtful  and  imag- 
inative recommendations  for  change. 

I  will  give  the  Commission's  recommendations  serious  study,  and  I  know  the 
Congress  and  the  Chief  Justice  will  do  the  same.  These  efforts  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  basic  causes  for  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  cases  being  brought  in  the  Federal  courts.  We  should  also  strive  to  fashion 
ways  to  reduce  the  volume  of  Federal  litigation  and  to  expedite  the  disposition 
of  cases  before  the  courts. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Commission  on  Re-  The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission 

vision    of   the   Federal    Court   Appellate    System —  presented  a  copy,  of  the  report  to  the  President  in  a 

Structure  and  Internal  Procedures:  Recommendations  ceremony  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House, 
for  Change"  (Government  Printing  Office,  244  pp.). 

343 

Letter  Authorizing  Establishment  of  the  President  Ford 
Committee.     June  20,  1975 

[Dated  June  19, 1975.    Released  June  20, 1975] 

Dear  Dean: 

I  hereby  authorize  The  President  Ford  Committee  to  solicit  and  receive  con- 
tributions and  to  incur  expenses  and  to  make  expenditures  to  further  my 
nomination  for  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[Honorable  Dean  Burch,  Chairman,  The  President  Ford  Committee,  1200  18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036] 
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344 

Statement  on  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Plebiscite 
Favoring  Commonwealth  Status.     June  20,  1975 

I  WOULD  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  my  personal  greetings  and  to  convey  to  them  my  pleasure  with 
the  results  of  the  plebiscite  held  on  June  17,  1975. 1  have  been  informed  that  a 
substantial  majority  has  voted  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  Covenant  in  free 
and  open  balloting  observed  by  the  United  Nations  and  preceded  by  a  fair  and 
impartial  education  program.  I  wish  personally  to  congratulate  and  commend 
all  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  plebiscite,  including  the 
Plebiscite  Commissioner  and  his  staff,  the  Voter  Registration  Board,  and  the 
Plebiscite  Advisory  Committee. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  Marianas  have  now  spoken.  The  next  step  will 
be  consideration  of  the  Covenant  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  intend 
to  submit  without  delay  the  Covenant  to  the  Congress  with  my  strong  endorse- 
ment for  its  early  favorable  action.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  further  steps  in  the  near  future  which  will  move  the  people  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  still  closer  to  the  long-desired  ultimate  goal  of 
political  union  with  the  United  States.  I  know  the  American  people  join  with 
me  in  sending  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  our  warmest 
regards. 

note:  For  the  President's  letter  transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  concerning  commonwealth 
status  for  the  islands,  see  Item  368. 

345 

Statement  Announcing  the  1974  National  Medal  of  Science 
Awards.     June  23,  1975 

IT  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  announce  the  thirteen  1974  recipients  of  the 
National  Medal  of  Science.  This  medal  is  the  Nation's  highest  award  for  dis- 
tinguished achievements  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  development. 
An  examination  of  the  winners'  accomplishments  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tance of  science  and  engineering  to  the  Nation.  Our.  understanding  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  man,  mankind's  ability  to  utilize  research  to  improve  health,  and 
new  technological  advances  in  communication,  transportation,  and  industry 
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are  all  illustrated  by  the  roles  of  the  distinguished  scientists  and  engineers  who 
will  receive  this  medal. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  was  established  by  the  86th  Congress  in  1959 
to  be  awarded  to  individuals  deserving  of  special  recognition  by  reason  of 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  knowledge  in  the  physical,  biological,  math- 
ematical, or  engineering  sciences.  Since  1962,  the  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
89  distinguished  scientists  and  engineers. 

During  the  past  year,  the  President's  Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  received  204  nominations  of  distinguished  and  able  individuals  from 
the  National  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engineering,  from  various  professional 
societies,  from  colleges  and  universities,  and  from  individual  members  of  these 
organizations.  I  was  assisted  in  the  selection  of  recipients  by  this  Committee 
chaired  through  1974  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Slichter. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these  distinguished  Americans  at  the  White 
House  in  the  near  future. 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  on  presenting  the  awards,  see  Item  568. 

346 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.     June  23,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1974. 

Our  Nation  has  a  diverse  and  extremely  rich  cultural  heritage.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  strength  to  millions  of  Americans  who  look  to  the  arts  for  inspira- 
tion, communication  and  the  opportunity  for  creative  self-expression. 

This  Annual  Report  reflects  the  role  of  the  government  in  preserving  this 
cultural  legacy  and  encouraging  fresh  activity,  in  developing  our  cultural  re- 
sources and  making  new  connections  between  the  arts  and  our  people. 

In  September  1974,  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  celebrated  its  Tenth 
Anniversary,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Council  and  this 
relatively  new  Federal  agency  on  its  success  in  creating  interest  in  the  Arts 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  National  Council  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  has  been  a  great  addition  to  our  society  in  the  United  States 
and  we  can  be  very  proud  of  it. 

With  the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation  approaching  soon,  we  shall  need  the 
creative  gifts  of  our  artists  and  the  capabilities  of  our  cultural  institutions  to 
help  us  celebrate  this  great  anniversary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  member  of  Congress  will  share  my  conviction  that 
the  arts  are  an  important  and  integral  part  of  our  society.  I  hope  that  they 
will  agree  with  my  assessment  of  the  importance  to  this  Nation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Endowment. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  23, 1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  Endowment       Annual   Report,   Fiscal   Year    1974"    (Government 
for  the  Arts  and  National  Council  on  the  Arts —       Printing  Office,  141  pp.). 

347 

Letter  to  Congressional  Committee  Chairmen  Transmitting 
Reports  on  the  Status  of  Indochina  Refugees  and  Retrieval 
of  Indochina  Assistance  Funds.     June  23,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975  requires  that  I 
transmit  within  thirty  days  after  its  enactment  a  report  to  six  committees  of  the 
Congress  describing  the  status  of  refugees  from  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  response  to  that  requirement,  I  am  forwarding  a  report  prepared  by  the 
acting  Director  of  the  interagency  task  force  for  Indochina.  It  sets  forth  current 
progress  in  receiving  and  resettling  the  refugees. 

Progress  to  date  has  been  good  when  considered  in  the  context  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  refugee  situation — the  large  numbers  and  great  distances — and  the 
short  period  of  time  available  to  deal  with  it.  The  cooperation  and  sacrifices  made 
by  private  individuals  and  organizations,  by  Members  of  the  Congress,  by  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  officials,  and  by  military  personnel  have  been  exemplary.  I 
compliment  all  of  them,  and  I  ask  that  as  many  more  people  as  possible  con- 
tribute their  efforts  toward  complete  resettlement. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  report  regarding  retrieval  of  assistance  funds  to 
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Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  required  by  section  4(b)(3)  of  the  Act. 

I  anticipate  that  the  subsequent  supplementary  reports  required  by  the  Act 
will  provide  the  committees  additional  information  on  these  activities. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Committee  on  Appropriations;  and  the  Honorable 

to   the  Honorable   James   O.   Eastland,   Chairman,  George  H.  Mahon,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 

Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the  Honorable  Appropriations. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  The  reports  are  entitled: 

the  Judiciary;   the  Honorable  John   J.   Sparkman,  "Report  to  the  Congress — Interagency  Task  Force 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  on  Indochina  Refugees,  June  15,  1975." 

the    Honorable    Thomas    E.    Morgan,    Chairman,  "Report   Required    by   Section    4(b)(3)    of   the 

House  Committee  on  International  Relations;   the  Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 

Honorable  John  L.   McClellan,   Chairman,   Senate  1975." 

348 

Remarks  Following  a  Meeting  With  Soviet  Transpolar 
Aviators.     June  23,  1975 

Ambassador  Dobrynin,  General  Belya\ov,  General  Baidukpv,  Colonel  Ch\alov: 

Let  me  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  White  House.  I  know  this  is  the  second 
experience  for  the  two  generals  and  the  first  experience  of  Colonel  Chkalov. 

In  1937,  these  two  generals  and  another  flew  from  Moscow  to  Vancouver, 
Washington,  in  62  hours,  and  this  plane  is  a  duplicate  of  the  plane  that  they 
flew  on  this  historic  flight. 

The  three  Soviet  military  personnel  who  are  here  with  us  here  today  spent 
several  days  in  Vancouver  last  week  in  a  celebration  of  the  flight  that  took 
place  almost  40  years  ago. 

I  was  just  looking  at  the  logbook  in  English  that  showed  the  various  incidents 
that  took  place  as  they  flew  on  this  really  historic  flight  in  1937.  And  the  three 
gentlemen  here  within  the  last  week  or  so  flew  in  a  modern  Russian  jet.  It  took 
them  10  hours.  So,  the  flight  that  they  took  almost  40  years  ago  took  six  times 
as  long  as  the  flight  they  made  over  the  same  area  in  1975. 

General  Belyakov  has  just  presented  to  me  this  replica  of  the  aircraft  that 
they  flew  in,  a  single-engine,  piston-driven  plane  that  the  two  of  them  and  the 
father  of  the  colonel  made  in  this  flight  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
States. 

But  the  point  I  think  is  appropriate  to  make — this  warm  welcome  given  to 
the  Soviet  pilots  is  an  indication  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  a  people-to- 
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people  exchange,  which  is  the  result  of,  I  think,  the  betterment  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  our  hope  that  incidents  like  this  can  be  expanded  in  the  months  ahead 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  others, 
to  broaden  our  exchange,  to  widen  our  friendship  in  the  best  interests  of  not 
only  our  people  but  the  people  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much,  General. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:56  p.m.  in  the  Rose  couver  Transpolar  Flight  Commemorative  Commit- 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  Lt.  Gen.  Aleksandr  tee.  With  them  was  Col.  Igor  Chkalov,  whose  father, 

Belyakov  and  Col.  Gen.  Georgi  Baidukov  were  visit-  V.  P.  Chkalov,  the  third  pilot  on  the  flight,  died  in 

ing  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Van-  1939. 

349 

Statement  on  the  Death  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

June  24,  1975 

MRS.  FORD  and  I  are  deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  Gene  Pulliam.  His  dedica- 
tion and  integrity  made  him  a  giant  in  the  publishing  industry  for  some  60 
years.  Betty  and  I  send  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Nina,  his  family,  and 
friends.  A  great  publisher  and  a  great  American,  Gene  Pulliam  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

note:  Mr.  Pulliam  was  president  and  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
the  Arizona  Republic. 

350 

Remarks  at  a  News  Briefing  Announcing  Measures  To  Assist 

the  Housing  Industry.     June  24,  1975 

I  WOULD  like  to  make  a  relatively  short  statement,  and  then  Secretary  Hills 
will  follow  with  an  extensive  briefing. 

To  help  speed  the  recovery  already  underway  in  the  housing  industry,  whose 
health  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  overall  economic  recovery,  I  have  today  directed 
Secretary  Hills,  head  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  release  $2  billion 
in  previously  authorized  Federal  funds  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  home  mort- 
gages. This  action  will  immediately  make  new  mortgage  money  available  to 
home  buyers.  To  help  put  more  workers  in  the  building  trades  back  to  work, 
I  am  requesting  the  Congress  to  authorize  an  additional  $7,750  million  for  this 
program  and  to  extend  it  for  another  year  until  July  1,  1976. 
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To  prevent  the  possibility  of  foreclosures  on  homes  whose  owners  are  tem- 
porarily out  of  work,  I  am  also  requesting  the  Congress  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  legislation  introduced  by  Congressman  Lud  Ashley  of  Ohio  and 
Congressman  Garry  Brown  of  Michigan  and  others  to  provide  mortgage  pay- 
ment relief  loans  and  coinsurance  for  lenders  who  refrain  from  such  fore- 
closures. This  legislation  will  protect  homeowners  and  head  off  needless 
foreclosures. 

The  steps  I  have  announced  today  are  the  best  way  to  meet  the  problems  of 
housing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  am  therefore  vetoing  H.R.  4485, 
because  it  will  hamper  the  recovery  now  underway  and  will  add  to  the  over- 
size Federal  deficit. 

Now,  let  me  introduce  Secretary  Hills,  who  will  fill  you  in  on  my  proposals 
to  protect  homeowners,  stimulate  homebuilding,  and  provide  more  jobs  for  the 
building  trades. 

Secretary  Hills. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:05  p.m.  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 

351 

Veto  of  an  Emergency  Housing  Bill. 

June  24,  1975 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  my  approval,  H.R.  4485,  the  proposed  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  of  1975. 

After  careful  examination  of  this  bill  and  its  provisions,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  H.R.  4485,  due  to  its  cost,  ineffectiveness,  and  delayed  stimulus, 
would  damage  the  housing  industry  and  damage  the  economy. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  a  prompt  recovery  of  the  housing  indus- 
try and  to  getting  the  construction  workers  back  to  work — which  are  crucial 
elements  in  our  overall  economic  recovery. 

To  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  such  prompt  recovery  and  my  support  of 
the  existing  Federal  mortgage  assistance  program,  I  am  today  directing  the 
release  of  the  remaining  $2  billion  in  these  funds  and  requesting  Congress  to 
authorize  another  $7.75  billion  in  this  assistance  for  housing.  I  will  also  sup- 
port a  workable  plan  to  prevent  mortgage  foreclosures  for  home-owners  who 
are  out  of  work. 

But  H.R.  4485  is  not  acceptable  for  these  reasons : 
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— It  could  not  be  implemented  without  substantial  delay,  and  probably  would 
actually  provide  a  disincentive  to  some  home  purchases.  Consequently  it 
would  delay  for  months  putting  construction  workers  back  to  work. 

— It  is  in  some  respects  inequitable.  In  some  areas  of  the  country,  families 
witK  $25,000  of  income  could  qualify  for  benefits,  while  in  other  areas  of 
the  country,  families  with  $6,000  of  income  could  not  qualify. 

— The  levels  of  mortgage  subsidies  (down  to  6%  in  some  cases)  would  give 
some  buyers  an  excessive  benefit  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

— For  the  modest  benefits  that  might  come  in  housing,  this  bill  is  too  expen- 
sive— over  $1  billion  in  additional  Federal  expenditures  in  FY  76,  and  more 
in  years  to  come. 

This  bill's  provisions  for  the  protection  of  home-owners  who  are  presently 
unemployed  or  under-employed  due  to  our  economic  conditions  and  who  face 
foreclosure  on  their  homes,  though  well  intentioned,  unnecessarily  place  the 
Federal  government  in  the  retail  loan-making  business  as  a  sole  means  of  relief. 
Depository  institutions  have  a  stake  in  avoiding  foreclosures  and  should  be 
active  participants  in  any  such  mortgage  payment  relief  program. 

I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  both  to  stimulate  jobs  in  construction  and  to 
provide  standby  protection  for  homeowners  who  may  be  threatened  by  fore- 
closure: 

1.  To  add  impetus  to  the  industry's  recovery  and  to  put  the  building  trades 
back  to  work,  I  am  today  directing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  available,  immediately,  under  existing  law,  $2  billion  pre- 
viously authorized  for  mortgage  purchase  assistance. 

We  know  this  program  works,  and  this  action  will  make  new  mortgage 
money  available  immediately  from  thrift  institutions  and  other  lenders.  But 
since  the  mortgages  the  Federal  government  purchases  can  be  later  resold,  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  government  is  relatively  low — $60  million  for  FY  76. 

2.  To  continue  this  effective  tandem  authority  program,  I  propose  that  Con- 
gress extend  this  program  beyond  its  expiration  date  in  October,  and  to  expand 
it  to  cover  conventionally  financed  multi-family  housing,  including  condomin- 
iums. In  addition,  I  request  authorization  from  Congress  to  put  $7.75  billion 
more  into  this  program  to  insure  financing  is  available  if  needed  to  sustain  the 
recovery  of  the  housing  industry. 

3.  To  protect  home-owners  against  foreclosure,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
sponsors  of  legislation  recently  introduced  in  the  Congress  that  would  confer 
standby  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  mortgage  payment  relief  loans  or  to  co-insure  lenders  who  refrain  from 
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foreclosing  on  home-owners  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work.  We  want  to  pre- 
serve the  good  relationship  between  the  home-owner  and  the  bank  or  other  in- 
stitution which  holds  his  mortgage — and  at  the  same  time  provide  some  fiscal 
protection  to  the  lender  who  assists  a  home-owner. 

While  there  continue  to  be  many  problems  in  the  housing  industry,  and 
while  there  is  far  too  much  unemployment  among  housing  construction  work- 
ers, there  are  clear  signs  of  recovery  in  this  vital  part  of  the  American  economy. 
During  the  current  calendar  year,  funds  needed  for  mortgage  loans  have  been 
flowing  into  savings  institutions  at  record  levels — $19.7  billion  net  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  alone,  nearly  quadruple  the  level  of  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  With  this  flow  of  funds,  interest  rates  have  fallen  substantially 
from  their  peaks  of  last  summer. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  has  been  providing  unprecedented  support  to 
the  housing  industry.  Since  last  October,  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  has  committed  to  purchase  nearly  $9  billion  in  conventional,  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  with  interest  rates  down  to  7%  percent.  And  this  March,  a 
tax  credit  for  unsold  new  homes  was  enacted  into  law. 

There  are  now  strong  indications  that  new  home  construction  and  sales  are 
responding  to  these  actions.  New  home  sales  increased  25  percent  in  April,  the 
largest  increase  in  12  years.  Home  building  permits  climbed  24  percent  in  April 
and  an  additional  9  percent  in  May.  Also  in  May,  housing  starts— which  repre- 
sent not  only  new  homes  but  new  jobs — rose  sharply. 

These  favorable  trends,  however,  do  not  mean  that  we  have  overcome  our 
problem  in  housing.  To  the  contrary,  the  level  of  home  construction  is  still  too 
low,  and  I  fully  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  a  swift  recovery  in  housing  is 
a  prime  objective  of  national  economic  policy. 

We  must  accelerate  the  improvement  in  housing  that  now  appears  to  be 
coming  about. 

My  action  today  to  commit  $2  billion  for  mortgage  purchase  assistance  under 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  will  exhaust  the  cur- 
rent authorization  under  that  Act.  In  proposing  that  this  Act  be  extended, 
broadened  to  multi-family  housing,  and  expanded  by  $7.75  billion,  I  am  affirm- 
ing that  we  have  a  tried  and  tested  mechanism  for  supplementing  and  rein- 
forcing housing  construction. 

Unfortunately,  while  H.R.  4485  does  contain  the  multi-family  amendment  I 
have  recommended,  it  fails  to  extend  the  current  law,  increase  its  authorization 
or  effect  any  other  improvements.  Worse,  it  would  authorize  a  variety  of  new 
and  untried  subsidies,  including  provisions  for  mortgages  with  mandated  6  and 
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7  percent  interest  rates  and  $1,000  down-payment  grants.  Since  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  consensus  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these  new  subsidies,  the  bill 
adopts  all  of  them  in  the  hope  that  something  will  work. 

The  full  implementation  of  these  new  subsidies,  together  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  would  add  over  $1  billion  to  the  fiscal  1976  deficit  and  ultimately 
cost  more  dian  $2  billion.  An  addition  to  the  budget  of  this  magnitude  to 
benefit  a  few  home-buyers  is  inequitable  as  well  as  costly. 

It  is  most  important  to  housing  that  we  maintain  a  firm  line  against  ill- 
considered  spending  that  adds  to  the  growing  deficit  and  necessitates  Federal 
government  borrowing  which  tends  to  drive  up  interest  rates  and  depress  hous- 
ing construction.  I  believe  that  budgetary  restraint  is  a  key  element  in  our  effort 
to  instill  the  kind  of  consumer  confidence  in  the  future  that  is  essential  to  a 
vigorous  housing  market. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  4485  have  argued  that  the  budgetary  costs  of  this  bill 
would  be  outweighed  by  stimulating  an  upturn  in  housing  starts,  jobs  and  tax 
revenues.  But  critical  defects  in  the  bill  concerning  its  relative  cost,  impact,  tim- 
ing and  long-term  implications  will  prevent  it  from  achieving  these  objectives. 

First,  the  levels  of  subsidy  provided  are  excessively  deep  and  costly.  Under 
H.R.  4485,  mortgages  would  be  heavily  subsidized  so  that  they  could  bear  lower 
interest  rates  than  any  previously  available  to  other  home-owners  during  the 
last  ten  years.  These  deep  subsidies  would  require  substantial  Federal  outlays. 
Moreover,  experience  demonstrates  that  a  strong  and  healthy  housing  industry 
can  be  maintained  without  the  deep  subsidies  contained  in  this  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  would  not  wor\  as  intended  even  if  it  could  be  immediately 
implemented.  Although  supporters  of  H.R.  4485  have  claimed  that  it  would 
produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  housing  units,  evaluation  by  HUD 
and  OMB  does  not  suggest  that  the  bill  would  have  any  impact  of  this  magni- 
tude or  that  the  units  produced  would  necessarily  be  additional  to  those  that 
would  be  produced  in  the  absence  of  such  large  subsidies.  Those  most  likely 
to  be  influenced  to  buy  under  the  bill  would  be  families  near  the  top  of  the 
eligibility  range.  These  same  families  would  be  most  apt  to  buy  even  without 
subsidy  assistance  on  the  scale  proposed. 

Third,  because  the  bill  could  not  be  immediately  implemented,  it  would 
actually  impede  an  early  recovery  in  housing  starts.  The  subsidies  which  would 
be  authorized  include  new  approaches  that  have  never  been  tried  before.  To 
make  this  assistance  available,  it  would  not  only  be  necessary  to  secure  appro- 
priations and  write  regulations,  but  also  to  prepare  a  variety  of  new  forms, 
establish  procedures  and  familiarize  government,  lender  and  builder  personnel 
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throughout  the  country  with  them.  Even  given  top  priority,  months  could  be 
required  before  implementation  is  completed.  Thus,  H.R.  4485— far  from  help- 
ing during  the  coming  months — would  actually  inhibit  home  purchases  among 
those  eligible  for  assistance,  since  these  families  would  understandably  want 
to  wait  until  the  subsidies  become  available. 

Fourth,  the  bill  has  long-term  impacts  and  implications  that  are  inappropriate 
and  undesirable  for  an  "emergency"  measure.  One  of  the  subsidy  options  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  would  require  home-owners  with  6  percent  interest  rate 
mortgages  to  make  increasing  monthly  payments  in  the  future,  up  to  the  full 
payments  that  would  be  required  at  current  market  interest  rates.  I  believe 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  intense  pressures  for  relief  against  these  phase-up 
provisions  in  years  to  come — and  thus  for  a  continuation  of  the  deep  subsidies 
this  option  involves.  Moreover,  even  if  this  approach  works  as  intended,  it 
would  require  substantial  government  outlays  in  future  years  when  the  economy 
may  be  operating  at  full  capacity  with  inflationary  forces  at  or  approaching 
their  peaks. 

Fifth,  the  subsidy  provisions  of  H.R.  4485  pose  substantial  problems  of  equity 
among  those  who  would  and  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  relatively  large  sub- 
sidies provided.  As  the  bill  is  written,  substantial  subsidies  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  families  within  a  given  income  group.  Other  families  with  similar  or 
even  less  income  would  receive  no  subsidy  at  all  and  would  be  expected  to  pay 
full  market  rate  mortgages.  These  discrepancies  would  be  very  sharp  and  hard 
to  justify.  In  some  areas,  it  would  permit  families  with  incomes  well  over 
$25,000  to  qualify  while,  in  other  areas,  families  with  incomes  as  low  as  $6,000 
would  be  ineligible. 

Sixth,  H.R.  4485  would  make  a  number  of  undesirable  changes  in  our  housing 
and  community  development  laws.  For  example,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
homeownership  program  authorized  under  Section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  would  also  extend  and  expand  the  program  of  subsidized  government 
rehabilitation  loans  authorized  under  Section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
These  provisions  would  reverse  decisions  the  Congress  itself  enacted  last  year 
after  one  of  the  most  extensive  reviews  of  Federal  housing  policy  ever  conducted. 
Also  objectionable  are  the  provisions  which  would  divert  funds  from  the  new 
leased  housing  program,  and  establish  special  rules  for  certain  State  agency 
housing  projects  assisted  under  Section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Finally,  the  foreclosure  provision  of  H.R.  4485  is  too  limited  in  its  mechanism 
for  providing  relief.  This  provision  reflects  the  concern  that  mortgage  fore- 
closures may  soar  during  the  recession.  To  date,  no  such  trend  has  developed 
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because  private  lenders  have  been  cooperating  with  home-owners  through  fore- 
bearance  and  common  sense  arrangements.  In  fact,  foreclosure  rates  have  re- 
mained stable — actually,  at  a  level  lower  than  that  experienced  during  the  mid- 
1960s. 

Nonetheless,  I  can  appreciate  the  desire  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation,  and  I 
will  support  legislation  which  would  protect  home-owners  from  loss  of  their 
homes  due  to  temporary  economic  hardship  and  which  recognizes  the  provisions 
of  such  relief  is  both  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  federal  government  and  the 
depository  institutions  or  other  mortgagees  involved. 

Good  housing  is  one  of  our  greatest  national  assets,  and  our  objective  was  and 
is  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  housing  construction  industry  and  to  help  get 
the  building  trades  workers  back  to  their  productive  and  meaningful  skills.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Congress  toward  this  objective. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  24, 1975. 

note:  The  House  of  Representatives  sustained  the  President's  veto  on  June  25,  1975. 
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Remarks  at  a  Reception  for  Republican  National  Associates. 
June  24,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mary  Louise  Smith,  Mi\e  Carmichael,  and  all  of  you: 

It  is  wonderful  to  welcome  you  into  the  East  Room.  As  I  look  around  the 
room,  I  see  so  many,  many  people  that  I  have  known  over  a  good  many  years 
who  have  been  consistent  in  the  support  for  the  Republican  Party  candidates 
and  the  principles  that  our  party  stands  for. 

So,  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  each  and  every  one 
of  you  here  on  this  occasion,  which  I  know  is  another  expression  of  your  strong 
belief  in  what  we  all  believe  in  and  what  we  intend  to  try  and  do.  I  just  thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  being  here. 

I  know  that  what  you  have  done  over  the  years  has  kept  the  party  alive.  It  has 
permitted  us  to  flex  our  muscles  a  little  bit  when  we  had  some  trials  and 
tribulations.  Let  me  add,  you  have  kept  the  Republican  Party  from  being  an 
endangered  species—  [laughter]—  and  for  that  I  thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  last  9  or  10  months  and  see  the  difficulties  that  we 
have  had,  I  think  we  can  now  say  that  the  Republican  Party  has  made  one 
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of  the  most  amazing  comebacks  in  the  shortest  possible  time  of  any  political 
party  that  I  have  seen  or  read  about.  Let's  review  very  quickly  some  of  these 
difficulties. 

About  a  year  ago,  we  were,  unfortunately,  being  exposed  to  inflation  of  10 
or  12  percent  on  an  annual  basis.  After  some  good,  sound  policies,  constructive, 
firm,  we  are  now  down  to  inflation  of  about  6  percent.  We  have  cut  it  50  per- 
cent. That  is  not  satisfactory,  but  let  me  assure  you,  we  are  on  the  right  path. 

About  6  months  ago  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  we  were  faced  with  a 
serious  recession.  Again,  because  of  sound  policy,  firm  hands,  and  a  dedication 
to  doing  what  is  right,  all  of  the  experts  tell  me  that  we  are  bottomed  out.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  as  I  look  at  the  statistics,  we  see  a  good  many  more  bright 
clouds  than  dark  ones,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  and  we  are  going  to  make 
it. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  observation.  After  the  last  election,  in  November 
of  1974,  we  were  faced  with  overwhelming  odds  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  The  opposition  party  controlled  the  Congress  by  a  better  than  two- 
thirds  majority.  In  other  words,  they  had  two  for  every  one  of  us,  and  a  few 
plus,  and  there  were  many  predictions  of  what  their  legislative  course  would 
be.  And  as  I  read  their  program  I  must  say  I  was  fearful  and  apprehensive,  and 
I  should  have  been — except  we  have  found  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Con- 
gress have  unified  in  the  House  under  John  Rhodes  and  in  the  Senate  under 
Senator  Scott,  and  the  net  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  able  to  stem  the 
tide  of  unsound  legislation. 

I  have  had  to  undertake  some  hard  decisions  and  veto  a  few  bills  that 
shouldn't  have  become  law,  and  the  Republicans,  with  the  help  of  a  number 
of  wise  and  discerning  Democrats,  have  actually  sustained  those  vetoes. 

So,  despite  the  odds  that  we  faced  following  that  election,  we  are  able  to 
keep  a  steady  and  firm  hand  on  the  legislative  tiller,  and  I  believe  that  as  we 
move  ahead  in  the  months  before  us,  the  Congress  will,  hopefully,  become  more 
responsible. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  with  Senator  Scott  and  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  with  John 
Rhodes  and  the  Republicans  in  the  House.  We  are  a  good  team,  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  that  way. 

I  have  always  felt  in  the  13  elections  that  I  participated  in  as  a  candidate  that 
what  was  good  for  the  country  was  the  best  politics,  and  that  is  true  for  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans. 

And  it  is  my  judgment,  as  I  talk  to  people,  as  I  read  communications  that 
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come  into  the  office,  that  our  principles  and  our  policies,  those  in  which  we 
believe,  that  for  which  we  stand,  that  for  which  we  work  is  really  what  most 
Americans  believe  in. 

And  so,  we  are  going  to  keep  the  course  that  we  are  on  today,  and  that 
course  involves  the  following:  a  total  dedication  to  the  free  enterprise  system, 
seeking  to  lift  the  heavy  hand  of  government  from  business  so  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  can  work.  One  of  our  national  magazines,  in  the  issue  that 
came  out  this  morning,  has  a  wonderful  story  showing  the  excessive  cost  to 
our  society  because  of  unneeded,  undesirable  regulation  by  government.  And  I 
have  a  meeting  tomorrow  morning  with  20  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  trying  to  guide  with  them  a  way  in  which  we  can 
alleviate  the  heavy  hand  of  government  regulation. 

Secondly,  we  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility,  and  I  say  this  fully  recognizing 
that  the  Federal  fiscal  affairs  in  this  current  fiscal  year  and  next  year  are  most 
difficult.  We  have  had  a  drop  in  revenue  because  of  the  recession.  We  have  had 
extra  expenditures  because  of  the  recession.  We  are  the  victims  of  some  legis- 
lation that  continue  payments  regardless  of  certain  circumstances.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  we  have  a  substantial  Federal  deficit  this  year  and  next  year. 
But  the  biggest  danger  is  that  the  Congress  will  add  to  it  in  a  significant  way. 
And  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  fiscal  responsibility,  we  are  going  to  keep 
vetoing  measures  that  will  add  to  that  deficit.  And  I  think  the  Congress  will 
sustain  us  in  trying  to  keep  the  lid  on  these  unwise  and  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Secondly,  we  believe  in  a  strong  national  defense  posture.  The  record  is 
abundantly  clear  that  if  you  are  strong  militarily,  that  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  peace  and  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  we  can  move  ahead,  working  with 
our  allies  and  working  also  with  our  adversaries. 

So,  this  Administration  will  continue  an  adequate  funding  program  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force,  because  that  is  the  best  insur- 
ance that  I  know  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future. 

Fourthly,  we  believe  in  local  control  at  the  State  and  at  the  local  level.  The 
people  that  you  elect  to  your  municipal  offices,  your  county  offices,  your  State 
offices,  if  you  elect  the  right  people,  can  do  a  better  job. 

As  a  result,  we  believe  in  what  is  called  block  grants  to  help  to  strengthen  local 
and  State  government.  You  can  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  on  people  at  home 
in  your  State  governments,  and  they,  as  a  consequence,  will  do  a  better  job. 

Lastly,  and  just  as  important  as  any  of  the  others,  we  believe  in  freedom  for 
the  individual.  Freedom  in  what  way  ?  Freedom  against  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment, freedom  against  mass  education  where  every  individual  is  educated  as 
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a  robot,  freedom  against  an  impersonal  production  line,  freedom  against  all 
of  the  things  that  take  away  from  you  and  me  and  our  neighbors  and  our  friends 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  different,  because  you  are  different  from  every- 
body else. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  themes  of  our  third  century 
of  America's  history:  freedom  of  the  individual.  And  to  the  extent  that— well, 
these  are  the  principles  that  I  think  we  ought  to  seek  to  achieve  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

It  is  my  judgment  we  have  convinced  a  good  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  we  mean  business.  We  have  convinced  a  good  many  of  our  allies  that  we 
are  dedicated  to  the  common  purposes.  And  I  think  we  have  convinced  some 
of  our  potential  adversaries  that  we  mean  business. 

So,  the  net  result  is  the  American  people  will  support  us.  We  must  close 
ranks.  We  must  work  together.  We  must  field  good  candidates,  and  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  things  that  I  have  seen  is  the  tremendous  effort  of  Mary 
Louise  Smith,  along  with  Dick  Obenshain,  to  field  good  candidates,  to  recruit 
good  candidates.  If  we  do,  I  think  we  can  do  tremendously  well  in  1976. 

I  am  also  very  encouraged  by  the  effort  made  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  in  the 
recruitment  of  Senatorial  candidates  and  Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt  in  the 
recruitment  of  Congressional — or  House — candidates.  And  Kit  Bond,  the  fine 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  also  has  the  responsibility  of  recruiting  gu- 
bernatorial candidates  around  the  country. 

So,  if  we  get  candidates,  I  think  1976  can  be  one  of  the  best  years  for  the 
Republican  Party,  and  76  can  be  a  new  era  for  all  of  us — Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, and  Independents  alike. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:23  p.m.  in  the  East        which   sponsored   the   national   associates   program 
Room  at  the  White  House.  O.  C.  Carmichael  was       for  Republican  Party  contributors, 
treasurer  of  the  Republican   National   Committee, 
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LET  ME  just  say  a  word  or  two.  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  in  the  company  of  not  only  South  Korean  veterans  of  the  war  in  Korea 
but  Members  of  Congress  themselves,  Members  of  our  Congress,  who  also 
participated  in  the  Korean  war. 
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I  am  sure  that  this  group  has  a  very  close  bond  between  themselves  for  very 
good  reasons.  They  went  through  adversity  and  difficulty  and  now  are  showing 
that  same  unity  in  their  efforts  to  cement  even  stronger  the  friendship  between 
the  people  of  South  Korea  and  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  congratulate  them  and  welcome  them  to  the  White  House,  and  I  assure  our 
South  Korean  friends  that  I  will  maximize  my  effort  to  make  certain  and  posi- 
tive that  our  country  stands  steadfast  and  firm  in  support  of  the  people  of 
South  Korea. 

I  welcome  every  one  of  them  and  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing with  them  and  with  their  government  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Choi  Young  Hi.  Well,  we  are  very  honored  to  visit  the  White  House 
because  of  the  audience  of  President  Ford.  Certainly  we  are  very  honored,  all 
our  people,  but  today  I  return  here  by  the  presence  of  all  the  Korean  people, 
also  the  Korean  Congress.  Today  we  are  just — Korean  war  breadth  of  time  to 
come  here  25  years  ago.  Why  do  we  come  here  ?  We  have  two  purposes. 

One  is,  how  do  we  pay  appreciation  and  how  do  we  respect  the  American 
people,  especially  all  of  the  Congressmen,  their  supporters  25  years  ago,  so  we 
came  here. 

The  second  one,  we  are  the  present  Korean  Congress  war  veterans  group, 
this  association  group  here.  We  also  contact  American  Congressional  war  vet- 
erans people,  see,  and  we  discuss. 

Also  we  told  each  other  honestly,  frankly,  future  Korean  program.  Also  we 
discussed  the  future  of  Korean  defense. 

Today  our  President  Park  especially  sends  his  best  regards  to  the  American 
people. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  I  should  add  that  I  had  a  wonderful  trip  to  South  Korea 
in  December  [November]  of  last  year,  and  the  Korean  people  gave  me  a  tre- 
mendously warm,  warm  welcome.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  American 
forces  who  are  there,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  your  President. 

I  think  it  is  very  unique  that  members  of  the  South  Korean  parliamentary 
body,  as  well  as  our  own  Congress,  can  sit  and  talk  about  the  need  and  necessity 
for  strengthening  our  ties  and  at  the  same  time  reminisce  about  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  all  of  them  went  through  during  that  three-plus-year  war. 

I  welcome  you,  and  will  you  give  my  very  best  to  your  President. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:45  p.m.  in  the  Rose  were  visiting  the  United  States.  Also  present  were 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Choi,  chairman  of  54  U.S.  Congressmen  who  served  in  the  Korean 

the  Defense  Committee  of  the  Korean  National  As-  war. 
sembly,  headed  the  delegation  of  Assemblymen  who 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  25,  1975 

The  President.  I  think  this  is  a  delightful  place  to  have  a  press  conference,  and 
I  hope  all  of  you  feel  the  same  way. 
I  do  have  an  opening  statement. 

Housing 

[1.]  I  commend  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  vote  to  sustain  my  veto 
of  the  housing  legislation.  This  vote  demonstrates  a  growing  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility  in  the  Congress  and  a  realization  by  an  increasing  number  of 
Congressmen  that  economic  recovery  need  not  be  bought  at  the  price  of  unwise 
legislation  and  costly  inflation. 

I  am  prepared  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  reaching  our  common  objec- 
tives— a  revitalized  housing  industry,  more  jobs  in  construction,  and  a  sound 
economy.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  for  another  year  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  and  to  expand  it  by  another  $7,750  million 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  head  off  the  foreclosure  of  homes  whose  owners  are  temporarily  out  of 
work,  I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  act  expeditiously  on  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Lud  Ashley  of  Ohio  and  Garry  Brown  of  Michigan  and  others  to 
provide  mortgage  payment  relief  and  coinsurance  for  lenders  who  refrain  from 
such  foreclosures. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  and  will  meet  to  solve  these  problems. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  International]. 

Questions 
nuclear  weapons 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  has  consist- 
ently disavowed  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Is  that  still  our  policy  in  view 
of  recent  developments  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  United  States  has  a  policy  that  means  that  we  have 
the  maximum  flexibility  for  the  determination  of  what  is  in  our  own  national 
interest.  We  had  a  change  of  some  degree  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

When  I  took  office,  or  since  I  have  taken  office,  I  have  discussed  this  change  to 
maximize  our  flexibility  and  to  give  us  the  greatest  opportunity  for  our  own 
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national  security  with  Secretary  Schlesinger,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  good 
policy,  and  it  is  a  policy  that  I  think  will  help  to  deter  war  and  preserve  the  peace. 

Q.  Well,  may  I  follow  up,  sir  ? 

The  President.  Sure. 

Q.  You  haven't  said  whether  you  will  use  the  first  strike,  in  terms  of  tactical 
or  strategic,  and  don't  you  think  the  American  people  should  know  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss  at  a  press  con- 
ference what  our  utilization  will  be  of  our  tactical  or  strategic  weapons.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  determined  if  and  when  there  are  any  requirements  for  our 
national  interests.  And  I  don't  believe  under  these  circumstances  that  I  should 
discuss  how,  when,  or  what  kind  of  weapons  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press]. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  like  your  formal  declaration  of  candidacy,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Middle  East  reassessment  is  getting  closer  every  day.  I  wonder, 
how  close  is  it  now,  and  does  it  look  more  like  a  return  to  step-by-step 
diplomacy  or  a  move  to  Geneva? 

The  President.  The  reassessment  that  we  are  undertaking  in  regard  to  the 
Middle  East  has  not  been  concluded.  We  have  met  with  a  number  of  heads  of 
government  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have  discussed  the  alternatives  and  op- 
tions with  a  number  of  other  people  who  are  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  But  I 
cannot  give  you  a  date  as  to  when  that  reassessment  will  be  concluded. 

Obviously,  it  is  getting  closer  and  closer  because  we  must  not  permit,  to  the 
degree  that  we  can  affect  it,  a  stalemate  or  stagnation,  because  the  longer  we 
have  no  movement  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
have  war  and  all  of  its  ill  ramifications. 

I  can  only  say  we  are  working  on  the  problem  with  countries  in  the  Middle 
East  and  with  others  and  that  the  reassessment  will  be  concluded  in  an  appro- 
priate time,  and  it  will  provide  for  movement,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  Is  it  more  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Geneva  or  more  shuttle  diplo- 
macy ? 

The  President.  The  options  are  still  open. 

Yes,  Mr.  Barnes  [Fred  Barnes,  Washington  Star]. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  popularity  in  the  public  opinion  polls  has  risen 
rather  dramatically  recently,  and  I  know  you  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
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pollster  Louis  Harris.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  improvement  in  the 
public  opinion  polls  recently  ? 

The  President.  Naturally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  polls  have  shown  improve- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  consistently  strong 
policy,  domestically,  aimed  at  doing  something  affirmatively  about  inflation  and 
showing  our  concern  and  compassion  in  the  field  of  finding  a  remedy  to  the 
recession. 

I  think  it  also  reflects  some  of  the  hard  decisions  we  had  to  make  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy.  Obviously,  the  Mayaguez  incident  and  the  way  it  was  handled 
has  had  a  good  reaction,  but  we  have  done  other  things  in  foreign  policy.  The 
trip  to  Europe,  I  think,  was  effective  in  that  it  showed  the  Alliance  is  strong  and 
we  are  committed  to  the  Alliance.  And  of  course,  the  Alliance  has  contained 
aggression  and  maintained  peace  in  Western  Europe. 

So,  there  is  a  whole  series  of  things  that,  in  my  judgment,  have  been  good  for 
the  country.  And  when  something  is  good  for  the  Nation,  people  who  have 
something  to  do  with  it  do  benefit  to  some  extent. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy,  Secretary  Kissinger 
spoke  in  Atlanta  the  other  night,  and  he  had  something  to  say  about  our  al- 
liances, that  no  country  should  imagine  that  it  is  doing  us  a  favor  by  remaining 
in  an  alliance  with  us.  Is  this  a  signal  of  a  new  attitude  toward  our  allies  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  signal  of  a  new  attitude.  Any  bilateral 
agreement  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  parties,  and  any  alliance,  such  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  is  also  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all  of  the  participants. 

Now,  occasionally,  I  suspect,  some  partner  gets  the  impression  that  his  country 
is  getting  less  out  of  an  alliance  than  another.  We  think  it  is  important  to  keep 
them  on  a  mutual  basis,  and  we  intend  to  do  so.  But  there  was  nothing  in  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  comments  in  Atlanta  the  other  night  that  was  aimed  at  any 
one  country  or  any  one  alliance. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  might  have  had  Turkey  in  mind  as  one  country,  I  am  just 
wondering  if  this  is  a  diplomatic  thing  to  say  at  this  time  when  our  bases  are  at 
stake  and  the  welfare  of  NATO  ? 

The  President.  Secretary  Kissinger's  comment,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  was 
not  aimed  at  any  one  country  or  any  one  alliance.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
conflict  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  resulted  from  the  Cyprus  difficulty  of 
about  18  months  or  more  ago,  which  has  resulted  in  differences  between  Turkey 
and  Greece. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  work  as  we  have  in  the  past  to  try  and 
find  an  answer  to  that  problem.  But  I  don't  think  the  Secretary's  comment  in 
Atlanta  was  aimed  at  either  Greece  or  Turkey  or  any  particular  alliance. 

Mr.  Shabecoff  [Philip  Shabecoff,  New  York  Times]. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  aides  say  that  unemployment  next  year,  an 
election  year,  will  be  very  high,  perhaps  as  high  as  8  million  Americans.  Yester- 
day, George  Meany  charged  your  Administration  with  callous  disregard  for 
human  misery.  My  question  is  this,  sir:  Why  should  the  American  people  vote 
to  put  back  in  office  a  President  whose  policies  accept  such  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment among  the  American  people  ? 

The  President.  We  don't  accept  that  as  a  figure  that  we  want.  We  have  to  be 
realistic  in  that,  with  the  high  inflation  we  had  of  a  year  ago — 12  to  14  percent — 
we  have  to  do  something  affirmatively  in  regard  to  inflation,  and  we  cut  the 
inflation  rate  in  the  last  6  months  by  50  percent. 

As  you  bring  down  inflation,  we  may  have  to  suffer  for  a  short  period  of  time 
higher  unemployment  than  we  like.  But  I  am  convinced  that  with  the  policies 
we  are  pursuing,  we  can  gradually  increase  employment  and  gradually  decrease 
unemployment. 

I  am  glad  to  indicate  that  in  the  last  2  months,  according  to  the  statisticians, 
we  have  had  an  increase  of  about  550,000  more  people  gainfully  employed.  This 
is  a  good  trend,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  it  increasing.  And  I  hope  in 
the  process  that  we  will  go  down  from  the  9.2  percent  unemployment — I  think 
we  will — that  we  reported  several  weeks  ago. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir.  Your  own  Administration's  forecasts  say  that 
unemployment  won't  go  down  to  5  percent  until  1980.  My  question  is:  Don't 
you  consider  this  to  be  a  potent  political  issue  next  year  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  an  unacceptable  figure.  I  hope  they  are  wrong.  I 
can  only  point  out  that  6  months  or  a  year  ago,  some  of  my  advisers  were  telling 
me  that  inflation  in  1975  would  be  8  or  9  percent.  It  is  down  to  6  percent.  So,  I 
think  we  can  hopefully  expect  the  same  kind  of  improvement  over  the  specula- 
tion in  unemployment  that  we  had  in  forecasting  inflation. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

[7.]  Q.  If  the  economy  has  not  shown  a  significant  upturn  sometime  late 
this  fall,  would  you  consider  asking  Congress  to  extend  for  another  year  the 
tax  reduction  that  is  now  in  effect  ? 
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The  President.  If  the  evidence  shows  that  the  tax  reduction  measures  that 
were  approved  early  this  year  were  beneficial  in  moving  the  economy  forward, 
and  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  tax  reductions  would  not  create  a  deficit  of  a 
sizable  magnitude,  more  than  we  can  afford,  and  if  we  have  an  economic 
situation  that  is  not  moving  ahead,  not  improving,  yes,  I  would  consider  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  that  the  tax  reductions  be  extended  for  another 
year. 

Q.  Have  you  discussed  this  with  Congressional  leaders  as  a  possibility? 

The  President.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  Congressional  leaders.  We  keep 
a  close  check  on  economic  indicators  within  the  White  House,  and  we  have 
analyzed  the  alternatives  in  this  situation.  And  if  the  conditions  prevail  that  I 
indicated  a  moment  ago,  we  would  consider  this  as  an  option. 

Yes,  Mr.  Brokaw  [Tom  Brokaw,  NBC  News]. 

OIL  PRICES 

[8.]  Mr.  President,  the  Congressional  budget  office  is  concerned  that  if  the 
Middle  East  oil  producers  raise  the  price  of  oil  this  fall,  as  they  have  threatened 
to  do,  it  will  prolong  the  American  recession  and  delay  the  recovery.  If  the 
Middle  East  oil  producers  do,  in  fact,  increase  the  price  of  oil,  would  you  ex- 
pect the  American  people  to  just  swallow  that  increase  or  would  you  have  a 
definitive  Administration  response  to  an  increase  from  the  Middle  East,  and 
if  you  do,  what  would  it  be  ? 

The  President.  First,  any  increase  in  foreign  oil  would  be,  in  my  judgment, 
very  disruptive  and  totally  unacceptable. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  pass  an  energy  pro- 
gram that  would  make  us  less  vulnerable  to  any  price  increase  by  foreign  oil 
sources.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has  done  nothing,  but  we  are  going  to 
continue  pressing  the  Congress  to  act. 

Now,  our  program,  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  eventually,  would 
produce  more  domestic  oil  and  make  us  less  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  work  with  our  allies,  the  oil-consuming  nations,  to  bring 
our  policies  closer  together  so  we  can  act  in  negotiations  with  the  oil-producing 
countries.  And  the  International  Energy  Agency,  which  was  formed  by  the 
oil-consuming  nations,  has  made  some  progress  in  this  area.  I  hope  that  through 
this  organization  and  our  domestic  energy  program,  we  can  meet  the  challenge, 
or  the  prospective  or  possible  challenge,  of  the  OPEC  nations. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  an  increase  from  the  Middle  East 
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would  be  unacceptable,  or  do  you  have  something  else  in  mind,  and  could  you 
spell  that  out?  What  does  "unacceptable"  mean? 

The  President.  It  means  that  it  is  unacceptable  in  the  sense  that  we  as  a 
nation  individually  and  we  as  a  nation  in  conjunction  with  our  allies  are  going 
to  find  some  answers  other  than  OPEC  oil. 

Yes,  Mr.  Schieflfer  [Bob  Schieffer,  CBS  News]. 

REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  your  comments  to  Helen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  news  conference,  let  me  just  ask  you  this  question  point  blank:  If 
North  Korea  attacked  South  Korea,  would  you  use  nuclear  weapons  to  stop 
that? 

The  President.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Schieffer,  that  I  ought  to,  in  a  news  con- 
ference like  this,  discuss  what  I  might  or  would  do  under  the  circumstances  you 
describe.  We  have  a  strong  deterrent  force,  strategically  and  tactically,  and  of 
course,  those  forces  will  be  used  in  a  flexible  way  in  our  own  national  interest, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  discuss  how  or  when  they 
would  be  used  under  the  circumstances 

Q.  You  are  flatly  not  ruling  it  out,  though  ? 

The  President.  I  am  not  either  confirming  it  or  denying  it.  I  am  saying  we 
have  the  forces  and  they  will  be  used  in  our  national  interest,  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  News]. 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  old  sidekick,  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvin  Laird,  has  written  in  a  magazine  article  that  the  Russians  have  repeatedly 
violated  the  SALT  agreement  and  have  mocked  detente,  and  he  also  has  some 
things  to  say  about  what  they  are  doing  in  Portugal  and  the  Middle  East.  How 
concerned  are  you  about  these  charges  ? 

The  President.  I  have  investigated  the  allegations  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  the  SALT  agreements,  that  they  have  used  loopholes  to  do  certain 
things  that  were  intended  not  to  be  done  under  the  agreement. 

I  have  found  that  they  have  not  violated  the  SALT  agreement,  they  have  not 
used  any  loopholes.  And  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  have  or  they  have 
not,  there  is  a  standing  consultative  group  that  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  after  investigation  whether  there  have  been  any  violations.  And  that 
group,  after  looking  into  the  allegations,  came  to  the  conclusion  there  had  been 
no  violations. 
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Now,  as  I  indicated  in  Brussels  at  a  press  conference,  we  are  concerned  about 
developments  in  Portugal.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  Communist-dominated 
government  in  Portugal  is  compatible  with  NATO. 

Now,  it  has  not  reached  that  stage  yet,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  not,  and 
some  of  the  developments  in  the  last  several  days  are  somewhat  encouraging.  We 
certainly  have  a  concern  and  a  care  and  a  great  friendship  for  the  Portuguese 
people.  And  we  will  do  what  we  can  in  a  legitimate,  proper  way  to  make  sure 
that  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese  people  are  protected. 

CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

[11.]  Q.  Can  I  also  ask  you  in  connection  with  this,  do  you  then  see  that  the 
European  Security  Conference  is  likely  to  come  off  as  the  Russians  would  like 
to  have  it  come  off,  in  late  July,  in  Helsinki  ? 

The  President.  There  have  been  rather  protracted  negotiations  involving  the 
European  Security  Conference.  It  didn't  look  a  few  months  ago  that  there  would 
be  any  conclusion  this  summer.  But  there  have  been  some  compromises  made, 
and  there  may  be  some  others  achieved  that  would  permit  a  summit  this  summer 
in  Helsinki.  But  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  I  could  say  there  will  be  a 
summit,  because  the  compromises  have  not  been  finally  achieved. 

Yes,  Carroll  [Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Washington  Post]. 

JOHN  CONNALLY 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  about  your 
recent  meeting  with  Governor  Connally.1  Do  you  expect  him  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign  next  year,  or  is  he  going  to  run  himself  ? 

The  President.  Well,  John  Connally  is  an  old  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  had  vast  experience  in  government.  He  was  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Texas  for  4  or  6  years,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Kennedy,  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Nixon. 

He  is  the  kind  of  a  person  with  this  experience  who  can  be  very  helpful  in 
giving  advice,  and  we  had  a  very  broad  discussion  on  a  number  of  matters  in- 
volving domestic  affairs  and  foreign  policy. 

I  hope  in  the  months  ahead  that  I  can  have  future  meetings  of  this  kind  with 
John  Connally,  because  I  admire  him  as  a  person  and  I  respect  his  experience 
and  ability  in  government. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to  run  for  any  office  or  not.  He  didn't 
indicate  that  to  me,  but  he  does  have  a  great  interest  in  government,  and  he 


1  The  President  met  with  Mr.  Connally  at  the  White  House  on  June  18,  1975. 
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said  he  was  going  to  be  interested  in  all  aspects  of  policy,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 
Yes,  Mr.  Warren  [Lucian  C.  Warren,  Buffalo  Evening  News]. 

1976  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  update  us  on  your  own  campaign  plans, 
when  and  how  you  plan  to  announce  for  the  nomination  and  how  much  money 
your  committee  intends  to  raise  in  the  primaries,  whether  you  expect  to  face 
any  primary  opposition  ? 

The  President.  I  did  authorize  a  few  days  ago  the  filing  of  the  necessary 
documents  for  the  establishment  of  a  committee  so  that  money  could  be  col- 
lected and  disbursements  could  be  made.  Dean  Burch  was  indicated  as  the 
chairman  and  David  Packard  was  indicated  as  the  treasurer. 

This  organization  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  I  will  make  a  formal  announcement  that  I  will 
be  a  candidate.  I  have  said  repeatedly  for  some  time  that  I  intend  to  be  one. 

We  have  taken  one  step,  another  step  will  be  taken  very  shortly,  and  we 
expect  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  put  on  a  good  campaign.  It  will  be  run 
exactly  according  to  the  law,  and  I  don't  know  whether  we  will  have  pre- 
convention  opposition  or  not. 

It  has  always  been  my  philosophy  in  politics  that  you  run  your  own  cam- 
paign, you  run  on  your  record,  and  you  do  your  best  to  convince  delegates  they 
ought  to  vote  for  you — and  the  people,  that  they  ought  to  vote  for  you.  I  never 
really  predicate  my  plans  on  what  somebody  else  might  do. 

oil  prices 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  you  said  that  if  the 
Arabs  hike  their  oil  prices  or  there  were  another  embargo,  it  would  be  very 
disruptive  for  the  economy.  You  have  also  said  recently  that  the  recession  has 
bottomed  out  or  is  bottoming  out.  May  I  ask  you  what  will  happen  to  your 
predictions  that  the  recession  is  bottoming  out  if  the  oil-producing  nations  hike 
the  price  of  oil  by  $2  to  $4  a  barrel,  as  they  are  threatening  to  do  this  October  ? 

The  President.  If  such  an  oil  price  were  put  into  effect,  it  would  have  an 
impact  on  our  economy.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  a  much  more  significant 
impact  on  the  economies  of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  probably  an  even  more 
adverse  impact  on  the  economies  of  the  developing  nations.  It  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  worldwide. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  OPEC  to  raise  their  prices  under  these 
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circumstances,  because  an  unhealthy  economy  in  the  United  States  and  world- 
wide is  not  in  their  best  interest. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  making  any  current  efforts  to  persuade  the  oil- 
producing  nations  not  to  increase  their  prices  this  autumn,  as  they  have  threat- 
ened, and  are  you  meeting  with  any  success  ? 

The  President.  We  are  seeking  to  solidify  our  consumer  nation  organiza- 
tion so  that  we  act  in  concert  when  we  have  to  meet  with  the  producing  nations. 

And  equally  importantly,  I  am  trying  to  get  the  United  States  Congress  to 
do  something  affirmatively  in  the  field  of  energy  so  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
OPEC  price  increases. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  energy,  much  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  we  have  a  real  energy  crisis.  People  are  acting  as  if  there  is  no  tomor- 
row. And  part  of  the  problem  may  be  that  our  leadership  should  show  in  a 
personal  way  how  we  can  save  energy.  Could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what  you  per- 
sonally are  doing,  what  the  White  House  is  doing,  and  what  the  Administra- 
tion is  doing  to  lead  and  show  how  we  can  save  energy? 

The  President.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  the  head  of  the  energy  council 
in  the  White  House,  has  been  working  with  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  them  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  energy — electricity. 

We  have  taken  other  steps  that  are  probably  less  significant  but,  I  think,  in 
the  overall  are  helpful.  In  the  White  House,  we  try  to  be  as  conservative  as 
possible  in  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy.  I  haven't  checked  the  figures,  but 
we  do  our  best  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Sir,  in  this  line,  would  you  endorse  something  that  might  save  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  also  strike  a  blow  for  male  liberation,  for  example,  endorse  some- 
thing like  sportshirts  for  summer  wear  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  hot 
climates  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  that  attire,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  would  be  too  significant  in  the  saving  of  energy,  the  kind  of  energy 
we  are  talking  about. 

Yes,  Mr.  Beckman  [Aldo  Beckman,  Chicago  Tribune]. 

SOVIET   INTELLIGENCE   ACTIVITIES 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Rockefeller  Commission  was  told  about  exten- 
sive electronic  surveillance  by  Soviet  intelligence  agents  and  American  ability 
to  piggyback  onto  that  monitoring.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  that  has  been 
going  on  and  what  is  being  done  about  it  ? 
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The  President.  I  don't  think  that  I  should  comment  on  a  matter  of  that  kind. 
I  can  say  very  emphatically  that  we  have  an  expert  intelligence-gathering  com- 
munity in  our  Federal  Government  and  we  have  a  first-class  counterintelligence 
organization  in  the  United  States  Government.  I  have  full  faith  in  their  responsi- 
bilities in  any  field  such  as  that  that  you  mention. 

Yes,  Mr.  Knap  [Ted  Knap,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers]. 

INFLATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

[17.]  Q.  You  said,  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question,  that  the  unemployment 
rate  projected  by  your  chief  economic  advisers  is  unacceptable.  That  projection 
is  that  unemployment  would  remain  at  about  8  percent  through  most  of  next 
year,  and  you  said  you  would  consider  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  tax  cut. 
Is  it  your  present  thinking  that  you  probably  would  recommend  extending  the 
tax  cut  if  unemployment  is  that  high,  that  is,  about  8  percent  at  the  start  of 
next  year  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  un- 
employment rate  but  also  the  impact  an  increase  in  the  budget  deficit  of  some 
$20  billion,  on  inflation. 

We  have  two  very  serious  problems.  One,  we  are  licking  inflation,  and  one, 
we  are  working  on  unemployment.  And  as  we  move  ahead,  we  have  to  be 
most  careful  that  we  don't  reignite  the  fires  of  inflation,  because  every  economist 
with  whom  I  have  talked  tells  me  that  if  in  our  efforts  to  do  something  quickly 
in  the  field  of  unemployment,  we  could  end  up  with  a  new  round  of  inflation, 
and  if  you  have  a  new  round  of  inflation  of  the  magnitude  of  10, 14, 15,  20  per- 
cent, you  will  have  another  recession,  and  unemployment  at  that  time  will  go 
to  about  14  to  15  percent. 

So,  what  we  have  to  do  is  very  carefully,  very  judiciously  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  And  we  are.  And  I  believe  that  we  have  made  great  strides  in  doing 
something  about  inflation.  And  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  do  something  about 
more  employment  and  less  unemployment. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  Hope  you  had  a  good  time  out  here. 

note:  President  Ford's  sixteenth  news  conference  began  at  5  p.m.  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  White  House. 
It  was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Letter  to  President  Samora  Moises  Machel  on  United  States 
Recognition  of  Mozambique.     June  25,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Government  extends  recog- 
nition to  Mozambique.  It  is  our  hope,  with  your  agreement,  that  diplomatic 
relations  can  soon  be  established  between  our  two  countries. 

We  congratulate  your  leaders  and  their  Portuguese  colleagues  on  the  wise 
statesmanship  that  has  led  to  Mozambique's  independence. 

The  American  people  share  with  the  people  of  Mozambique  the  knowledge 
that  hard-won  individual  liberty  and  national  independence  can  be  preserved 
only  by  unremitting  labor  and  sacrifice. 

As  we  strengthen  and  multiply  our  bonds  of  mutual  friendship,  I  am  confi- 
dent of  a  future  in  which  our  two  peoples  will  work  together  in  the  freedom, 
peace  and  security  of  all  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[His  Excellency  Samora  Moises  Machel,  President  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique] 

356 

Remarks  to  Participants  in  the  National  YMCA  Youth 
Governors  Conference.     June  26,  1975 

LET  ME  congratulate  all  of  you  governors.  I  wish  we  could  get  the  same 
applause  from  the  duly  elected  Governors  when  they  come  down  to  the  White 
House.  I  don't  mean  to  be  critical  of  them,  because  they  have  been  very  helpful 
in  many  ways,  but  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  very  warm  reception,  and  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  election,  your  selection,  and  also  the  activities  in 
which  you  are  participating. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  also  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Reader's  Digest  does  a  fine 
job  in  making  this  program  possible.  Their  support  of  it  makes  it  feasible  for  all 
of  you  to  come  down  and  get  firsthand  some  insight  into  the  Government  here,  to 
get  to  know  the  people  that  are  representing  you  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  to  talk  firsthand  with  individuals  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 
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The  net  result  is,  in  due  time — and  I  hope  soon — all  of  you  can  become  an 
active  participant  in  the  government  in  your  respective  areas,  whether  it  is 
local,  whether  it  is  Statewide,  or  whether  it  is  on  the  Federal  level. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  I  am  confident,  with  your  educational  back- 
ground, the  experiences  that  you  have  had  and  will  have,  and  your  interest,  all 
of  you  will  do  an  infinitely  better  job  when  you  start  running  things  than  we 
have. 

So,  get  prepared  and  be  active,  because  it  is  important  for  the  country  as  well  as 
yourselves  that  when  the  time  comes,  you  can  do  that  job  which  is  so  important. 

Let  me  just  make  an  observation  or  two,  because  as  you  have  talked  to  many, 
you  have  maybe  gotten  one  side  of  the  coin  and  not  entirely  the  other,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  in  a  partisan  way.  But  there  is  something  that  I  think  all  of 
you  ought  to  understand. 

You  know,  we  have  a  judicial  branch,  an  executive  branch,  and  a  legislative 
branch,  and  they  all  perform  a  very  important  function. 

Our  forefathers  so  wisely  decided  they  didn't  want  one  person  or  one  group 
in  our  society  dominating  all  of  the  rest,  and  so  they  established  this  system  of 
checks  and  balances — the  executive  being  checked  by  the  judiciary  and  by  the 
legislative  and  vice  versa. 

And  this  system  has  ended  up  giving  us  a  tremendously  effective  govern- 
ment, protecting  our  individual  rights,  and  also  giving  us  the  flexibility  to  meet 
our  problems. 

You  may  have  read  and  you  may  have  heard  there  is  a  confrontation  between 
the  executive  branch  on  the  one  hand  and  the  legislative  branch  on  the  other, 
probably  best  exemplified  by  the  four  vetoes  that  I  have  exercised  where,  on  the 
reconsideration  by  the  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  sustained  in 
each  case  the  four  vetoes.  Some  people  are  alleging  that  we  have  a  stalemate,  that 
we  are  not  making  headway.  Let  me  convince  you  otherwise. 

But  first,  let  me  explain  what  the  function  is  of  a  veto.  The  Constitution  says 
that  a  President  can  exercise  a  veto  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  overridden  and  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  become  law,  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  must  override. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  four  vetoes  where  the  Congress  has  sustained  my 
vetoes,  we  haven't  been  deadlocked  into  no  action.  The  facts  are  that  in  two  of 
the  cases,  the  fact  that  I  vetoed  what  I  think  is  bad  legislation  and  where  there 
has  been  a  sustaining  of  the  veto,  the  Congress  has  come  back  after  reconsidera- 
tion and  actually  submitted— or  is  in  the  process  of  submitting— legislation 
that  is  good  legislation  or  infinitely  better  legislation  than  that  which  was 
vetoed. 
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So,  the  exercise  of  the  veto  has  kept  the  country  from  having  a  bad  law  on  the 
statute  books,  because  the  Congress  has  then  understood  that  they  had  to  do  a 
better  job. 

In  the  case  of  housing,  I  think  we  will  have  that  result.  We  will  get  a  good 
housing  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  appropriation  bill  where  they  increased  my  recommendation 
by  $3  billion,  where  they  added  to  my  proposal  for  a  summer  youth  employment 
program,  and  where  they  added  money  over  and  above  the  public  service  pro- 
gram that  I  recommended,  added  $3  billion  with  a  whole  raft  of  goodies  that 
couldn't  be  justified  economically,  they  have  now  done  what?  They  have  taken 
the  summer  youth  program  which  I  recommended,  they  added  a  few  minor 
items,  but  basically  they  appropriated  the  money  that  I  proposed. 

In  the  case  of  housing,  it  appears  they  are  going  to  more  or  less  go  along  with 
the  recommendations  that  I  made. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  our  forefathers  gave  to  a  President  a  tool  to  get  the  Con- 
gress to  think,  to  reconsider,  and  to  come  back  with  something  that  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  a  program  that  is  a  better 
program  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  that  is  what  we  really  want.  We  don't 
want  legislation  that  is  indefensible;  we  want  legislation  that  financially  and 
otherwise  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people. 

Now,  there  is  another  problem  that  you  may  have  heard  about.  It  is  a  little 
different.  It  is  traditional  that  a  President  recommends  legislation.  This  is  the 
system,  the  way  it  works. 

Usually  it  is  recommended  in  what  we  call  a  State  of  the  Union  message,  given 
when  Congress  reconvenes,  but  it  can  be  done  on  other  occasions — like  I  am 
sending  up  today  a  proposal  for  what  we  call  a  uranium  enrichment  program, 
which  is  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  build  facilities  to  supply  our  nuclear  power 
and  to  supply  to  foreign  customers  the  necessary  ingredients. 

But  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  here  is,  in  January  I  submitted  a  very  com- 
prehensive energy  program  that  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  get  the  American 
people  to  conserve  energy,  which  is  necessary,  and  secondly,  the  program  I  have 
proposed  would  stimulate  domestic  sources  of  energy,  because  the  United  States 
today  is  very  vulnerable  to  the  foreign  oil  producers. 

If  we  had  an  oil  embargo  today,  we  would  be  worse  off  in  gasoline,  in  fuel  oil, 
in  all  crude  oil  products  than  we  were  in  1973. 

How  many  of  you  can  remember  standing  at  the  gas  station  ?  You  couldn't 
get  gas  unless  you  waited  a  long  time.  How  many  of  you  can  remember  the  other 
inconveniences  that  you  had  to  go  through  because  there  was  an  oil  embargo? 
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If  we  had  an  oil  embargo  today,  we  would  be  worse  off,  because  Congress  has 
not  enacted  as  I  recommended  or  they  have  not  enacted  something  that  they 
have  proposed. 

So,  in  this  case  there  has  to  be  some  push  on  the  Congress  from  me,  from  the 
American  people,  to  get  off  dead  center  and  enact  an  energy  program.  Other- 
wise, we  will  be  more  and  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  sources,  and  we  can't 
afford  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  country's  national  security,  our  coun- 
try's economic  prosperity. 

And  therefore,  as  you  go  back  home  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
others,  please  get  your  friends,  as  well  as  yourselves,  to  get  Congress  to  move 
ahead  in  the  field  of  energy,  either  on  the  program  that  I  have  recommended  or 
some  program  that  they  will  put  together.  We  cannot  condone  a  lack  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  energy. 

This  is  a  little  different  problem  from  the  veto  problem  that  I  discussed  earlier, 
but  it  is  all  part  of  how  our  Government  works.  In  each  case,  what  is  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  vetoes  and  better  legislation,  that  is  part  of  our  Constitution. 
In  the  case  of  no  action,  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is 
wrong  where  they  don't  do  anything.  But  at  least  that  is  their  prerogative. 

And  the  way  to  get  the  Congress  to  move — and  I  spent  25  years  there,  so  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  how  the  Congress  either  works  or  does  not  work,  and  I 
know  that  if  people  back  in  their  respective  districts  or  respective  States  say, 
"Move,"  the  Members  of  Congress  will  act,  and  act,  I  think,  in  most  cases, 
responsibly. 

Well,  this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  me  to  talk  to  not  only  leaders  in  your  own 
right  but  prospective  leaders  in  the  future. 

Good  luck,  and  I  am  confident,  after  most  of  us  who  are  here  now  are  out  of 
the  picture,  we  can  look  and  say,  those  young  governors  that  came  down  to 
Washington  in  this  program  are  doing  a  better  job  than  we  did. 

Good  luck,  and  the  very  best  to  you. 

Thank  you. 

Gregory  Rose.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor,  being  Youth 
Governor  from  Michigan,  to  present  you  at  this  time  a  card  and  certificate  of 
your  membership  in  the  National  Society  of  YMCA  Youth  Governors,  of  which 
we  are  all  members,  of  which  there  are  about  500  members,  starting  in  1962, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And  as  a  small  symbol  of  our  appreciation,  we  would  like  to  present  you  this 
book  "Mankind  and  the  Turning  Point,"  which  we  would  appreciate  your 
reading.  [Laughter] 
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The  President.  Thank  you  very  much,  Gregory,  and  thank  all  of  you.  I  never 
made  it  as  a  Governor — [laughter] — so  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  the  Society  of 
Governors.  And  I  thank  you  for  thinking  of  me,  and  I  will  make  an  effort,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  try  and  read  it. 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck  to  you. 

I  congratulate  the  YMCA.  I  congratulate  the  Reader's  Digest.  And  most  im- 
portantly, I  congratulate  all  of  you. 

The  very  best  to  you. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:53  a.m.  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  About  Proposed  Legislation  To  Increase  Enriched 
Uranium  Production.     June  26,  1975 

I  WILL  read  a  statement  before  signing  the  message  or  messages  that  will  go 
to  the  Congress. 

Because  our  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  are  fast  being  depleted,  we  must 
rely  more  and  more  on  nuclear  power  as  a  major  source  of  energy  for  the 
future. 

Today,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  embarking  the  Nation  on  an 
exciting  new  course  of  action  which  will  help  to  assure  the  energy  independence 
that  we  need  and  significantly  strengthen  our  economy  at  home  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  referring  to  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  competitive  industry 
to  provide  uranium  enrichment  service  for  nuclear  power  reactors. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  seeking  will  reinforce  the  world  leadership  we  now 
enjoy  in  uranium  enrichment  technology.  It  will  help  ensure  the  continued 
availability  of  reliable  energy  for  America.  It  will  move  America  one  big  step 
nearer  energy  independence. 

This  legislation  will  insure  that  the  billions  of  dollars  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  enrichment  plants  will  be  borne  by  the  private  sector,  not  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  But  all  of  us  will  benefit  directly  from  the  service  which 
private  enterprise  will  provide. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  and  favorably  on  this  important  new  energy 
initiative.  With  this  comprehensive  approach,  the  United  States  can  reopen  its 
uranium  enrichment  "order  book,"  reassert  its  supremacy  as  the  world's  major 
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supplier  of  enriched  uranium,  and  develop  a  strong  private  enrichment  industry 
to  help  bolster  the  national  economy. 

So,  it  is  with  pleasure  and  hope  that  I  sign  the  message  to  go  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  ask  the  Congress  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that 
we  can  achieve  the  objectives  which  are  so  important. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:23  a.m.  at  a  cere-  House  with  Congressional  members  of  the  Joint 
rnony  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  brief  them  on  the 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  President  met  at  the  White       proposals  contained  in  the  message. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Legislation  To 
Increase  Enriched  Uranium  Production.     June  26,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Every  so  often,  a  Nation  finds  itself  at  a  crossroads.  Sometimes,  it  is  fortunate 
and  recognizes  it  has  a  choice.  Sometimes,  it  does  not. 

We  are  at  such  a  crossroads  in  America  today. 

The  course  we  select  will  touch  the  lives  of  most  of  us  before  the  end  of  this 
century  and  surely  affect  the  lives  of  generations  of  Americans  yet  to  come. 

Today,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  embarking  this  Nation  on 
an  exciting  new  course  which  will  help  assure  the  energy  independence  we  seek 
and  a  significantly  strengthened  economy  at  the  same  time. 

I  am  referring  to  the  establishment  of  an  entirelyl  new  private  industry  in 
America  to  provide  the  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reactors — the  energy  resource 
of  the  future.  I  am  referring  to  uranium  enrichment  which  is  presently  a  Fed- 
eral Government  monopoly. 

Without  question,  our  energy  future  will  become  more  reliant  on  nuclear 
energy  as  the  supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  diminish. 

The  questions  we  must  answer  are  (1)  whether  the  major  capital  require- 
ments for  constructing  new  uranium  enrichment  facilities  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  taxpayer  or  by  private  enterprise,  and  (2)  whether  a  major  new 
and  expanding  segment  of  our  economy  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  private  sector. 

The  private  sector  has  already  demonstrated  its  capability  to  build  and  op- 
erate uranium  enrichment  facilities  under  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  it  is  also  willing  to  provide  the  capital  needed  to  construct  new 
uranium  enrichment  plants,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
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enable  American  industry — with  all  its  financial  resources,  management  capa- 
bility and  technical  ingenuity — to  provide  the  enriched  uranium  needed  to  fuel 
nuclear  power  plants. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  and  correct  course  for  America  to  take.  The  alter- 
native is  continued  Federal  monopoly  of  this  service  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
at  least  $30  billion  over  the  next  15  years. 

The  enrichment  of  uranium — which  means,  in  brief,  separating  the  fission- 
able U-235  in  uranium  from  nonfissionable  parts  to  provide  a  more  potent 
mixture  to  fuel  nuclear  reactors — is  an  essential  step  in  nuclear  power  production. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  the  United  States  Government  has  supplied  the 
enrichment  services  for  every  nuclear  reactor  in  America  and  for  many  others 
throughout  the  world.  Our  leadership  in  this  important  field  has  enabled 
other  nations  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power  under  secure  and  prudent 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  this  effort  has  been  helpful  in  persuading  other 
nations  to  accept  international  safeguards  and  forego  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  addition,  the  sale  of  our  enrichment  services  in  foreign  countries 
has  returned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

These  enrichment  services  have  been  provided  by  plants — owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  operated  by  private  industry — in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  Paducah,  Kentucky.  A  $l-billion  improvement  program  is 
now  underway  to  increase  the  production  capacity  of  these  plants  by  60  percent. 
But  this  expanded  capacity  cannot  meet  the  anticipated  needs  of  the  next  25 
years. 

The  United  States  is  now  committed  to  supply  the  fuel  needs  for  several  hun- 
dred nuclear  power  plants  scheduled  to  begin  operation  by  the  early  1980's. 
Since  mid-1974,  we  have  been  unable  to  accept  new  orders  for  enriched  uranium 
because  our  plant  capacity — including  the  $l-billion  improvement — is  fully 
committed. 

In  short,  further  increases  in  enrichment  capacity  depend  on  construction  of 
additional  plants,  with  seven  or  eight  years  required  for  each  plant  to  become 
fully  operational. 

Clearly,  decisions  must  be  made  and  actions  taken  today  if  we  are  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  enriched  uranium  for  the  nuclear  power  needs  of  the 
future  and  if  we  are  to  retain  our  position  as  a  major  supplier  of  enriched 
uranium  to  the  world. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  American  private  enterprise  is  best  suited  to  meet  those 
needs.  Already,  private  industry  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  pursue  the 
major  responsibilities  involved  in  this  effort.  With  proper  licensing,  safeguards, 
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cooperation  and  limited  assurances  from  the  Federal  Government,  the  private 
sector  can  do  the  job  effectively  and  efficiently — and  at  enormous  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  In  this  way,  direct  public  benefits  will  be  provided  on 
a  long-term  basis  by  private  capital,  not  by  taxpayers. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  legislation  to  the  Congress  to  authorize  Gov- 
ernment assurances  necessary  for  private  enterprise  to  enter  into  this  vital  field. 

A  number  of  compelling  reasons  argue  for  private  ownership,  as  well  as  opera- 
tion, of  uranium  enrichment  plants.  The  market  for  nuclear  fuel  is  predomi- 
nantly in  the  private  sector.  The  process  of  uranium  enrichment  is  clearly  indus- 
trial in  nature. 

The  uranium  enrichment  process  has  the  making  of  a  new  industry  for  the 
private  sector  in  much  the  same  tradition  as  the  process  for  synthetic  rubber — 
with  early  Government  development  eventually  being  replaced  by  private 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  America's  free  enterprise  system  is  its  ability  to 
respond  to  unusual  challenges  and  opportunities  with  ingenuity,  vigor  and 
flexibility.  A  significant  opportunity  may  be  in  store  for  many  firms — old  and 
new — to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  uranium  enrichment  industry.  Just 
as  coal  and  fuel  oil  are  supplied  to  electric  utilities  by  private  firms  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  enriched  uranium  should  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  same 
fashion  in  the  future. 

The  energy  consumer  also  stands  to  benefit.  The  production  of  nuclear 
power  now  costs  between  25  and  50  percent  less  than  electricity  produced  from 
fossil  fuels.  It  is  not  vulnerable  to  the  supply  whims  or  unwarranted  price  de- 
crees of  foreign  energy  suppliers.  And  based  on  the  past  fifteen  years  of  experi- 
ence, commercial  nuclear  power  has  an  unparalleled  record  of  safe  operation. 

The  key  technology  of  the  uranium  enrichment  process  is  secret  and  will 
remain  subject  to  continued  classification,  safeguards  and  export  controls. 

But  for  several  years,  a  number  of  qualified  American  companies  have  been 
granted  access  to  the  Government's  technology  under  carefully  controlled  con- 
ditions to  enable  them  to  assess  the  commercial  potential  for  private  enriching 
plants. 

The  Government-owned  gaseous  diffusion  enriching  plants  have  run  relia- 
bly and  with  ever-improving  efficiency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
One  private  group  has  chosen  this  well-demonstrated  process  as  part  of  its  $3.5 
billion  proposal  to  build  an  enrichment  plant  serving  90  nuclear  reactors  here 
and  abroad  in  the  1980's.  Others  are  studying  the  potential  of  the  newer  gas 
centrifuge  process.  Though  not  yet  in  large-scale  operation,  the  centrifuge  proc- 
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ess — which  uses  much  less  power  than  the  older  process — is  almost  ready  for 
commercial  application. 

I  believe  we  must  move  forward  with  both  technologies  and  encourage  com- 
petitive private  entry  into  the  enrichment  business  with  both  methods.  A  pri- 
vate gaseous  diffusion  plant  should  be  built  first  to  provide  the  most  urgently 
needed  increase  in  capacity,  but  we  should  proceed  simultaneously  with  com- 
mercial development  of  the  centrifuge  process. 

With  this  comprehensive  approach,  the  United  States  can  reopen  its  uranium 
enrichment  "order  book,"  reassert  its  supremacy  as  the  world's  major  supplier 
of  enriched  uranium,  and  develop  a  strong  private  enrichment  industry  to  help 
bolster  the  national  economy. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  a  certain  amount  of  governmental  involvement  is 
necessary  to  make  private  entry  into  the  uranium  enrichment  industry  successful. 

The  initial  investment  requirements  for  such  massive  projects  are  huge.  The 
technology  involved  is  presently  owned  by  the  Government.  There  are  safe- 
guards that  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  ensure  that  these  private  ventures  perform  as  expected,  providing  timely 
and  reliable  service  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  customers. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today,  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  groups  interested  in  building,  owning  and  operating  a 
gaseous  diffusion  uranium  enrichment  plant. 

ERDA  would  also  be  authorized  to  negotiate  for  construction  of  several 
centrifuge  enrichment  plants  when  more  definitive  proposals  for  such  projects 
are  made  by  the  private  sector. 

Contract  authority  in  the  amount  of  $8  billion  will  be  needed,  but  we  expect 
almost  no  actual  Government  expenditures  to  be  involved.  In  fact,  the  creation 
of  a  private  enrichment  industry  will  generate  substantial  revenues  for  the 
United  States  Treasury  through  payment  of  Federal  income  taxes  and  compen- 
sation for  use  of  Government-owned  technology. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangements,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  foreign  in- 
vestment in  these  plants,  although  the  plants  will  remain  firmly  under  U.S. 
control.  There  will  be  no  sharing  of  U.S.  technology  and,  there  will  be  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  capacity  each  plant  can  commit  to  foreign  customers. 

In  addition,  all  exports  of  plant  products  will  continue  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  Governmental  Agreements  for  Cooperation  with  other  Nations.  All  will  be 
subject  to  appropriate  safeguards  to  preclude  use  for  other  than  agreed  peaceful 
purposes. 
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Foreign  investors  and  customers  would  not  have  access  to  sensitive  classified 
technology.  Proposals  from  American  enrichers  to  share  technology  would  be 
evaluated  separately,  and  would  be  subject  to  careful  Government  review  and 
approval. 

Finally,  the  plants  proposed  will  be  designed  and  built  to  produce  low  enriched 
fuel  which  is  suitable  only  for  commercial  power  reactors — not  for  nuclear 
explosives. 

In  the  remote  event  that  a  proposed  private  venture  did  not  succeed,  this  legis- 
lation would  enable  the  Government  to  take  actions  necessary  to  assure  that 
plants  will  be  brought  on  line  in  time  to  supply  domestic  and  foreign  customers 
when  uranium  enrichment  services  are  needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  to 
implement  backup  contingency  measures,  including  continuation  of  conceptual 
design  activities,  research  and  development,  and  technology  assistance  to  the 
private  sector  on  a  cost-recovery  basis. 

ERDA  would  also  be  able  to  purchase  from  a  private  firm  design  work  on 
components  that  could  be  used  in  a  Government  plant  in  the  unlikely  event  that 
a  venture  fails. 

Finally  I  pledge  to  all  customers — domestic  and  foreign — who  place  orders 
with  our  private  suppliers  that  the  United  States  Government  will  guarantee  that 
these  orders  are  filled  as  needed.  Those  who  are  first  in  line  with  our  private 
sources  will  be  first  in  line  to  receive  supplies  under  this  assurance.  All  con- 
tracted obligations  will  be  honored. 

I  also  pledge  that  cooperative  agreements  made  with  private  firms  under  the 
proposed  new  authority  will  fully  reflect  the  public  interest.  In  fact,  all  contracts 
will  be  placed  before  the  Congress  in  advance  of  their  effectiveness.  The  Con- 
gress will  have  full  and  complete  review  of  each  one. 

In  sum,  the  program  I  am  proposing  will  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
strength  and  resourcefulness  of  industry  and  Government. 

It  will  reinforce  the  world  leadership  we  now  enjoy  in  uranium  enrichment 
technology.  It  will  help  insure  the  continued  availability  of  reliable  energy  for 
America.  It  will  move  America  one  big  step  nearer  energy  independence. 

Although  the  development  of  a  competitive  nuclear  fuel  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  overall  energy  strategy,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  conserve 
the  more  traditional  energy  resources  on  which  we  have  relied  for  generations. 
And  we  must  accelerate  our  exploration  of  new  sources  of  energy  for  the  future- 
including  solar  power,  the  harnessing  of  nuclear  fusion  and  development  of 
nuclear  breeder  reactors  which  are  safe,  environmentally  sound  and  reliable. 
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I  ask  the  Congress  for  early  authorization  of  this  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
June  26, 1975. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Increase 
Enriched  Uranium  Production.     June  26,  1975 

I  HAVE  today  sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  describing  my  plan  for  securing 
the  construction  of  additional  uranium  enrichment  plants  in  the  United  States 
by  private  industry  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  expanding  nuclear  power 
industry. 

A  critical  element  of  this  plan  is  legislation  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  private  firms  to  foster,  through  Government  cooperation 
and  temporary  assurances,  the  creation  of  a  competitive  private  uranium  en- 
richment industry.  I  am  enclosing  a  proposed  bill,  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Assurance 
Act  of  1975,  which  would  provide  the  authority  needed  to  achieve  the  objectives 
described  in  my  message.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  bill  is  also  enclosed. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that 
we  can  take  a  major  step  toward  our  goal  of  energy  independence. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed  Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate.  The  texts  of  the 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  draft  bill  and  the  bill  analysis  were  included  as  part 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.       of  the  release. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     June  26,  1975 

Dear  Cap: 

I  have  your  letter  and,  while  I  would  greatly  prefer  that  you  were  able  to 
remain  as  a  member  of  my  team,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  understand  and 
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sympathize  with  the  personal  considerations  which  prompt  you  to  present  your 
resignation  at  this  time.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  effective  August  10, 
1975,  as  you  requested. 

This  Administration  has  been  blessed  with  many  men  and  women  of  out- 
standing leadership,  but  few  have  matched  the  skill,  dedication,  versatility  and 
good  judgment  which  you  brought  to  the  public  service.  At  both  the  State  and 
Federal  levels,  you  have  accepted  positions  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  creat- 
ing an  exceptional  record  of  achievement,  personal  integrity  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty.  As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  now  as  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  your 
sure  grasp  of  difficult  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  all  Americans  has  truly  earned 
their  lasting  gratitude  and  my  own  profound  respect. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  especially  grateful  for  your  able  leadership  at  H.E.W., 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  also  express  my  appreciation  for  your  sound  coun- 
sel and  loyal  assistance,  both  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet  and  as  a  friend.  With 
your  help,  I  am  confident  we  have  been  able  to  make  not  just  tough  decisions, 
but  more  importantly,  responsible  decisions  which  are  right  for  America. 

Now,  as  you  prepare  to  return  to  private  life,  I  hope  you  will  always  look  back 
with  a  special  sense  of  satisfaction  on  your  distinguished  contributions  to  this 
Administration  and  to  our  efforts  to  assure  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
all  our  fellow  citizens.  Betty  joins  me  in  extending  to  Jane  and  you  our  heart- 
felt best  wishes  for  your  happiness,  success  and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 
With  warmest  personal  regards, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
20201] 

note:  Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  of  resignation,       acter  and  example,  your  unquestioned  integrity,  and 

dated  June  23,  1975,  read  as  follows:  your  courageous,  decisive  leadership,  been  personally 

Dear  Mr  President-  responsible  for  the  remarkable  revival  of  the  national 

T    •  /  i  .  .  .i    .  T  .  spirit  and  morale  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  F  ,      ,  .  ,  ,  i    ,    „       i 

„  „i    „  T  •  „  past  year,  and  which  we  so  sorely  needed.  For  that 

accept  vour  request  that  I  serve  in  my  present  post  ,  /  e  ...      ,  .    ,  T   t    „    , 

.,  V         ,     c  .  ,    .  c     a  vl  and  for  your  unfailing  kindness  to  me  I  shall  always 

until  the  end  of  your  term,  but  for  the  reasons  with  }  6  } 

which  you  are  familiar  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  ,„.  ..'.,,  , 

remain  in  Washington  that  long,  and,  therefore,  I  7       «T  if  ^  C°ntmUed  SUCCCSS 

must  submit  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  Health,       and  good  health> 

Education,  and  Welfare,  effective  August  10,  1975,  Sincerely, 

which  I  understand  is  the  date  most  convenient  for 

my  successor.  [The   President,   The   White   House,   Washington, 

I  have  been  honored  beyond  measure  to  serve  in       D.C] 

your  Administration.  You  have,  by  your  own  char- 
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361 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
June  27,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Lung  Institute,  as  required  by  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Act  of  1972.  This  report  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gram plan  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  five-year  resource  allocation  projection  proposes  two  levels  of  expenditures 
for  fiscal  years  1977  through  1981,  both  of  which  are  in  excess  of  what  has  been 
requested  in  the  1976  budget.  The  report  states  that  these  projected  expenditures 
are  based  on  scientific  judgment  of  these  particular  research  areas,  but  correctly 
recognizes  that  the  allocation  of  national  resources  for  the  program  must  be 
determined  in  relationship  to  other  competing  national  needs  and  in  accord 
with  the  total  resources  available  for  Federal  programs. 

The  report  describes  encouraging  progress.  Since  1969,  deaths  caused  by  the 
number  one  killer — coronary  heart  disease — have  shown  a  decline  of  about  two 
percent,  or  14,000  deaths,  per  year.  Deaths  from  stroke,  hypertension  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  are  continuing  their  downward  trend,  and  the  death  rate 
from  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis,  after  years  of  sharp  increases,  has 
leveled  off. 

Investments  in  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Program 
are  showing  results.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  momentum  will  be  maintained  and, 
through  successful  research  and  its  application  in  medical  practice,  loss  of  lives 
from  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  will  be  futher  reduced. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
June  27, 1975. 

note:  The  report,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  gram — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  entitled  "Na-  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute"  (169  pp.  plus 
tional  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Pro-       appendixes). 
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362 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968.     June  27,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1974  annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  90-602),  as  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  report's  only  recommendation  is  that  the  requirement  for  the  report 
itself,  as  contained  in  P.L.  90-602,  be  repealed.  All  of  the  information  found  in 
the  report  is  available  to  Congress  on  a  more  immediate  basis  through  con- 
gressional committee  oversight  and  budget  hearings.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  concluded  that  this  annual  report  serves  little  use- 
ful purpose  and  diverts  agency  resources  from  more  productive  activities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
June  27, 1975. 

note:  The  93-page  report  is  entitled  "1974  Annual       Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-602, 
Report — Administration  of  the  Radiation  Control  for       April  1,  1975." 

363 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.     June  27,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  submitting  today  the  third  President's  report  on  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities  of  Federal  Government  carried  out  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

This  report — covering  programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  for  calendar  year  1973 — indicates  significant  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  safe  and  healthful  work  environment  for  all  Americans.  It 
also  points  to  the  tasks  ahead. 

Government  efforts  in  occupational  safety  and  health  began  to  show  signifi- 
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cant  results  in  1973.  Increased  public  attention  was  focused  on  the  problems  of 
workplace  hazards.  This  awareness  was  reflected  in  a  number  of  areas — collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  union  and  industry  safety  and  health  program 
activities,  and  industry  association  and  journal  articles,  among  others. 

Another  achievement  in  1973  was  the  development  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs.  The  Department  of  Labor  approved  twenty  new 
State  plans  marking  important  progress  toward  development  of  an  integrated 
Federal-State  partnership  in  occupational  safety  and  health. 

During  1973,  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — which  has 
responsibility  for  occupational  safety  and  health  research — significantly  in- 
creased knowledge  of  toxic  substances  and  other  causes  of  unhealthy  working 
environments.  It  also  further  developed  detailed  criteria  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  establishing  standards  governing  the  use  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace. 

This  report  contains  results  of  the  first  full-year  occupational  injury  and 
illness  survey,  covering  1972.  This  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will 
become  the  base  for  the  future  measure  of  progress  in  reducing  deaths,  injuries, 
and  illnesses  caused  by  workplace  conditions. 

The  1973  report  is  another  step  in  providing  a  record  of  our  Government's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  safe  and  healthful  work  environment  for  all  Americans. 
All  of  us  share  this  goal  of  improving  the  welfare  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

June  27,  1975. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "The  President's  Report  on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health — Annual  Report 
for  1973"  (Government  Printing  Office,  156  pp.). 

364 

Statement  Urging  Extension  of  Automobile  Emission  Standards 

Deadline.     June  27,  1975 

EARLIER  this  year,  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  my  proposed  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Act  of  1975.  In  that  comprehensive  proposal,  I  recommended  that  the 
Congress  modify  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  related  to  automobile 
emissions.  I  proposed  strict  emission  controls  that  would  still  permit  America  to 
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achieve  a  high-priority  energy  goal — a  40-percent  improvement  in  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  within  4  years. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  information  concerning  potential  health 
hazards  from  certain  automobile  pollution  control  devices  first  used  on  1975  cars. 
In  response  to  this  information,  I  ordered  an  executive  branch  review  of  the 
problem  and  asked  the  appropriate  officials  to  consider  the  various  impacts  of  a 
range  of  emission  alternatives  as  they  relate  to  public  health,  energy  goals,  con- 
sumer prices,  and  environmental  objectives. 

This  review  has  now  been  completed.  We  have  carefully  surveyed  this  matter 
with  many  scientists  and  other  qualified  authorities.  Although  there  is  some 
disagreement  on  the  data  and  conclusions,  there  is  general  accord  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  accurately  predict  the  adverse  impacts  likely  to  result  if  we  move  to 
stricter  automobile  pollution  standards  now.  Most  of  the  experts  agree  that 
tighter  emission  controls  will  limit  the  fuel  economy  potential  of  our  cars,  and 
all  agree  that  they  will  increase  costs  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  automobile  manufacturers  have  responded  to  Federal  requirements  to 
remove  pollutants  from  automobile  exhaust,  other  unregulated  pollutants  with 
potentially  serious  health  implications  have  been  produced.  The  same  devices 
designed  to  control  some  emissions  may  result  in  the  creation  or  aggravation  of 
other  pollutants.  The  result  of  government-mandated  changes  to  our  automo- 
biles could  actually  increase  prices,  without  substantial  environmental  benefits 
but  with  possible  new  risk  to  the  Nation's  health. 

As  a  result  of  actions  already  taken,  the  automobile  is  rapidly  becoming  less 
of  a  contributor  to  air  pollution.  A  major  part  of  our  task  is  behind  us.  But  it  was 
the  easiest  part.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  further  incremental 
progress  we  all  want  can  only  be  achieved  slowly  and  at  higher  cost. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  how  uncoordinated  Federal  laws 
mandating  automobile  fuel  efficiency  and  emission  control  might  work  against 
each  other,  and  how  they  will  affect  other  national  objectives  such  as  public 
health  and  a  strong  economy. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  have  decided  to  revise  my  Administration's 
position  proposed  in  the  energy  independence  act.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
be  wrong  on  such  serious  policies.  I  have  concluded  that  we  should  maintain 
the  current  automobile  emission  standards  through  model  year  1981.  This  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  the  following  objectives : 

Health — Avoid  increasing  the  potential  adverse  health  impacts  of  certain 
automobile  emission  devices  by  retaining  current  controls  on  known  health 
hazards,  such  as  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  without  the  risk  of  in- 
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creasing  other  imperfectly  understood  but  potentially  dangerous  pollutants 
such  as  sulfuric  acid. 

Energy— Achieve  an  increase  of  40  percent  or  greater  in  automobile  fuel 
efficiency  by  1980. 

Environment— Achieve  almost  all  the  environmental  objectives  we  would 
have  achieved  by  going  to  stricter  standards. 

Economy — Minimize  the  inflationary  impact  of  Federal  regulations  on  the 
cost  of  automobiles  to  consumers.  Avoid  aggravating  unemployment,  especially 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

I  recognize  that  this  position  modifies  the  auto  emission  standards  contained 
in  my  proposed  Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975,  which  I  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  30.  However,  as  pointed  out  in  recent  testimony  during 
Congressional  hearings,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  already  noted  that  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  strict  emission 
standards  that  I  proposed.  Administrator  Train  held  hearings  which  consid- 
ered the  problem  of  sulfuric  acid  mist  emitted  from  cars  equipped  with  catalytic 
converters.  Most  new  cars  are  equipped  with  the  converter  to  meet  current 
emission  standards.  The  Administrator  concluded  that  this  is  a  potentially 
serious  health  hazard.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  agrees. 

Evidence  brought  out  at  the  EPA  hearings  and  by  other  Government  reports 
shows  that  current  catalytic  converters  do  not  emit  enough  sulfuric  acid  to 
constitute  any  immediate  danger.  However,  if  the  auto  emission  standards  are 
further  lowered,  as  would  be  required  if  no  change  is  made  in  the  current  law, 
then  changes  in  the  catalytic  converter  control  system  would  be  mandatory. 
This  could  produce  substantially  more  sulfuric  acid.  This  poses  a  health  risk 
which  my  advisers  believe  we  should  not  accept. 

The  Nation  needs  long-term  automobile  fuel  efficiency  and  emission  control 
policies  so  that  we  can  begin  to  build  cars  meeting  responsible  energy  and 
environmental  standards.  By  replacing  the  current  fleet  with  new  cars  offering 
more  fuel  efficiency  while  generating  less  pollution,  we  will  make  substantial 
progress  toward  our  goals  of  better  fuel  efficiency,  economic  recovery,  and  a 
healthier  environment. 

I  deplore  the  delay  in  resolving  the  conflict  between  Federal  energy  and 
environmental  policies  and  laws.  Such  delays  will  only  contribute  to  further 
economic  disruption  and  continuing  unacceptable  levels  of  unemployment. 
Lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  policy  would  allow  one  objective  to  go 
forward  at  the  expense  of  other  critical  national  goals. 

It  may  be  that  additional  Government  standards  will  be  required  in  future 
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years.  This  is  something  which  EPA  and  other  Government  agencies  will  work 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Today,  we  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  to  make  decisions  that  establish 
realistic  ground  rules.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  sulfuric  acid  problem. 
But  our  response  must  be  more  than  simply  another  Government  decree  that 
sets  another  standard  that  could  create  another  problem.  We  have  a  positive 
obligation  to  ensure  that  the  steps  we  take  today  do  not  aggravate  potentially 
serious  health  hazards. 

Other  technical  information  was  brought  to  my  attention  as  I  reached  my 
automobile  emissions  decision.  In  addition  to  a  statement  of  facts,  which  I  am 
making  public  today,  I  have  asked  my  advisers  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
Members  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the  committees  now  considering  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  They  will  be  available  to  discuss  these  complex  and  inter- 
related issues  and  to  provide  all  the  detailed  information  available  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  carefully  consider  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  potential 
conflict  that  one  national  objective — clean  air — might  have  on  our  efforts  to 
reach  other  national  goals. 

365 

Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  as 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
June  30,  1975 

Mr.  Justice  White,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  this  wonderful  occasion  today,  the  swearing  in  of  Ambassador 
Moynihan  as  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Nations  and 
as  the  newest  member  of  our  Cabinet. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  has  served  our  Nation,  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  refreshing  innovation  and  intellectual  distinction.  He  served  in 
the  White  House  under  the  previous  administration  as  a  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent and,  more  recently,  as  our  Ambassador  in  India. 

He  has  combined  over  the  years  other  Federal  and  State  government  service 
with  an  outstanding  service  as  an  educator.  His  numerous  writings  have  earned 
him  a  reputation  as  an  outstanding  political,  economic,  and  social  philosopher. 
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Above  all,  he  knows  what  America  is  all  about  and  what  it  actually  stands  for, 
and  he  knows  our  role  in  international  affairs.  The  challenges  that  the  United 
Nations  now  confronts  are  of  tremendous  consequence  for  our  own  future 
and  for  the  entire  world. 

Our  Representative  must  be  a  person  of  high  ideals  and  steadfast  purpose. 
Ambassador  Moynihan  is  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  United  Nations.  We  joined 
with  others  during  the  dreadful  suffering  of  World  War  II  to  conceive  an  or- 
ganization for  peace  and  to  serve  all  mankind. 

We  have  been  determined  supporters  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  There  is  no  other  course,  as  I  see  it,  consistent 
with  our  advocacy  of  peace  and  justice  for  all  humanity. 

As  the  need  for  worldwide  cooperation  developed,  so  did  the  inherent 
difficulty  in  finding  practical  solutions  which  must  advance  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  interests  of  others. 

We  face  not  only  the  fundamental  task  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  but  also  entirely  new  problems  for  world  economic  interdependence. 

We  must  deal  with  new  political  problems  as  developing  nations  press  for- 
ward vigorously  to  correct  what  they  see  as  injustices.  In  this  developing  situa- 
tion, we  will  concentrate  on  practical  and  mutually  beneficial  projects  and  we 
will  strive  for  universal  cooperation. 

We  will  engage  at  the  United  Nations  in  a  dialog  of  candor  and  directness 
and  of  understanding  and  respect  for  the  concerns  of  all  member  nations.  We 
will  seek  concrete  achievement.  We  will  work  with  firmness  and  with  patience 
in  a  determined  effort  to  foster  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  firmly  resist  efforts  by  any  group  of  countries  to 
exploit  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  for  narrow  political  interests  or 
for  parliamentary  manipulation. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  takes  on  this  very  serious  responsibility  at  a  time 
when  a  vast  and  vital  agenda  is  before  the  world;  the  realization  of  agreed  goals 
in  the  area  of  food  and  population,  the  resolution  of  international  conflicts,  the 
strengthening  of  peacekeeping  forces,  and  a  new  law  of  the  sea  treaty,  and  of 
course,  economic  prosperity  for  all. 

Ambassador  Moynihan  will  carry  on  in  the  very  high  tradition  of  Ambassa- 
dor Scali  and  his  other  distinguished  predecessors.  He  will  have  my  complete 
support  and  that  of  Secretary  Kissinger.  His  service  at  the  United  Nations  will 
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be  another  distinguished  contribution  in  a  very  distinguished  career  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas. 

It  is  my  privilege  now  to  ask  Justice  White  to  administer  the  oath  to  Am- 
bassador Moynihan. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:40  p.m.  in  the  Rose  Ambassador  Moynihan's  response  to  the  Presi- 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  Byron  R.  White,  Asso-  dent's  remarks  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 

ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  administered  the  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  694). 
oath  of  office. 

366 

Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Emergency  Compensation  and 
Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975. 
June  30,  1975 

I  AM  signing  into  law  today  H.R.  6900,  the  Emergency  Compensation  and 
Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975.  This  act  will  ensure 
continued  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  Americans  whose  benefits 
would  have  expired  on  July  1. 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  is  our  most  important  means  of 
assistance  for  those  Americans  whose  jobs  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  economic 
recession. 

Fortunately,  we  are  now  seeing  signs  in  the  economy  that  the  worst  of  the 
downturn  is  over  and  that  recovery  has  already  begun.  But  we  do  know  from 
past  experience  that  it  will  take  time  before  the  effects  of  the  overall  improve- 
ment in  the  economy  are  reflected  in  substantial  reductions  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  provide  support  for  those  out  of  work  as  they 
seek  jobs.  That  is  the  purpose  and  the  promise  of  the  legislation  I  am  signing 
today. 

In  April,  I  proposed  a  bill  to  extend  the  availability  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Since  then,  the  close  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have  resulted  in  the  bill  now  before  me. 

I  am  gratified  that  as  a  result  of  this  cooperative  spirit,  we  will  be  able  to 
ensure  that  additional  unemployment  compensation  benefits  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  help  ease  the  burden  of  the  unemployed  until  they  are  back  at 
work  again.  I  pledge  the  continued  efforts  of  this  Administration  to  speed  that 
day's  arrival. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:05  p.m.  at  a  cere-  As  enacted,  H.R.  6900  is  Public  Law  94-45  (89 

mony  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Stat.  236). 
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367 

Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  Budget 
Rescissions  and  Deferrals.     July  1,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  propose  three  rescissions  and  report  twenty-seven  deferrals  in 
accordance  with  the  Impoundment .  Control  Act  of  1974.  The  rescission  pro- 
posals total  $123.7  million  and  the  deferrals  total  $2,729.4  million  for  a  total  of 
$2,853.0  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  budget  authority. 

Funds  for  two  highway  programs,  one  duplicating  an  existing  system  and  one 
that  could  be  funded  through  Federal-aid  highway  funds  now  available  to  the 
States,  are  proposed  for  rescission.  The  third  rescission  proposal  reflects  a  recent 
Congressionally-approved  change  in  program  needs  by  requesting  reduced  fund- 
ing for  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  The  deferrals  are  pri- 
marily routine  in  nature  and  do  not  affect  program  levels.  The  details  of  each 
rescission  proposal  and  deferral  are  contained  in  the  attached  reports. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  on  the  proposed  rescissions. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

July  1,  1975. 

note:  The  attachments  detailing  the  rescissions  and  deferrals  are  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  9, 
1975  (40  FR  29001). 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide 
Commonwealth  Status  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
July  1,  1975 

I  AM  transmitting  herewith  a  proposed  Joint  Resolution  which  would  provide 
Congressional  approval  of  the  "Covenant  to  Establish  A  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of  America." 
On  June  17,  1975,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  overwhelmingly  approved  the  Covenant  in  a 
United  Nations-observed  plebiscite.  This  historic  act  of  self-determination  was 
the  capstone  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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people  of  the  Marianas  District  to  enter  into  close  union  with  the  United  States. 
This  action  has  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  submission  of  the  Covenant  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  its  formal  consideration. 

The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Joint  Resolution  approving  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Commonwealth  Covenant  will  set  into  motion  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive steps  which  will  result  in:  the  administrative  separation  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  from  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  the  adoption  of  a  locally-drafted  and  popularly-approved  Constitution 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and  finally,  following  the  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  conferral  of  Commonwealth  status  on  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  as  provided  for  by  the  Covenant. 

The  Covenant  Agreement  I  am  presenting  to  the  Congress  today  was  signed 
on  February  15,  1975,  by  the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  by  Ambassador  F.  Haydn  Williams  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  result  of  more  than  two  years  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  a  broadly  representative  delegation  from  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Prior  to  and  during  the  talks,  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  actively  participated  in  open  discussions  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  proposed  relationship.  Likewise,  the  Executive  Branch  consulted  fre- 
quently with  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  regarding  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  actively  sought  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  Congress,  much  of 
which  is  reflected  in  the  final  provisions  of  the  Covenant. 

Following  the  signing,  the  Covenant  was  submitted  to  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature  for  its  review  and  approval.  On  February  20, 1975,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  through  the  District 
Legislature  unanimously  approved  the  Covenant  and  requested  the  United 
States  to  arrange  for  an  early  Plebiscite.  The  Plebiscite  was  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  April  10, 
1975.  It  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  my  personal  representative,  Mr. 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  whom  I  appointed  to  serve  as  Plebiscite  Commissioner.  On 
June  22,  1975,  Commissioner  Canham  certified  that  78.8  percent  of  the  people 
in  the  Marianas  who  voted  had  approved  the  Covenant. 

The  next  step  in  the  approval  process  is  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
enclosed  Joint  Resolution,  when  approved,  will  provide  the  authority  to  begin 
the  gradual  and  progressive  implementation  of  the  terms  of  the  Covenant.  This 
process  hopefully  will  have  been  completed  by  1981  when  we  expect  the  Trustee- 
ship over  all  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  have  been  ter- 
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minated  following  a  similar  act  of  self-determination  by  the  other  districts  of 
theTTPI. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  are  the  product  of  detailed  negotiations 
extending  over  a  two  year  period.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  financial  assistance  provisions  in  light  of  the  new  procedures  established  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Article  VII  of  the  resolution  specifically  constitutes  a  commitment  and  pledge 
of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment,  as  well  as  for 
the  appropriation,  of  guaranteed  levels  of  direct  grant  assistance  totalling 
$14,000,000  per  year,  in  1975  constant  dollars,  to  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  each  of  the  first  seven  full  fiscal  years  after  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  locally  adopted  Constitution.  The 
same  amount  would  be  paid  in  future  years  unless  changed  by  the  Congress.  A 
pro  rata  share  of  the  $14,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  first 
partial  fiscal  year  after  the  Constitution  has  been  approved.  Article  VIII  of  the 
resolution  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $19,520,600  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  50  year  lease,  with  the  option  of 
renewing  the  lease  for  another  50  years  at  no  cost,  of  approximately  18,182  acres 
of  lands  and  waters  immediately  adjacent  thereto. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  authorizations  for  appropriations,  Article  VII 
authorizes  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  receive  the  full 
range  of  Federal  programs  and  services  available  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  numerous  Federal  taxes,  duties  and  fees — the 
same  treatment  as  is  presently  afforded  to  the  Territory  of  Guam. 

I  urge  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  take  early,  positive  action  to  approve  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  Commonwealth  Covenant  which  will  thereupon  be- 
come law  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  Favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress will  represent  one  more  important  step  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
which  the  United  States  undertook  when  the  Congress  approved  by  joint  resolu- 
tion the  Trusteeship  Agreement  on  July  18, 1947.  Congressional  approval  of  the 
freely  expressed  wish  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  enable 
them  to  move  toward  their  long  sought  goal  of  self-government  in  political 
union  with  the  United  States.  The  final  realization  of  this  desired  goal  will  be 
an  historic  event  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  for  the 
United  States — an  event  to  which  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed       of  Representatives,   and   the  Honorable  Nelson  A. 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House       Rockefeller,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
July  1,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Roy  Wilfyns,  Margaret  Wilson,  Clarence  Mitchell, 
Secretary  Coleman,  Reverend  Hope,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  Roy  Wilkins,  my  very  good  friend,  for  inviting  me  to  speak 
to  this  very  unique  organization  and  to  share  this  platform  with  so  many  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Roy  said  on  Sunday  on  TV  that  you  could  expect  from  me  today  "a  lot  of 
rhetoric,  but  no  specifics."  Well,  he  is  wrong  about  the  rhetoric,  but  he  is  right 
about  the  specifics. 

I  have  come  here  not  to  offer  a  checklist  of  specific  programs  and  promises 
for  blacks.  I  come  as  President  of  all  the  people  to  talk  with  you  about  common 
problems  and  commonsense  approaches,  about  what  we  can  achieve  together 
for  America. 

The  NAACP  has  a  very  proud  record  that  spans  65  years,  with  markers  of 
achievement  in  racial  equality  unmatched  by  any  other  organization.  Your 
coalition  of  Americans  has  never  been  content  to  stop  with  one  success;  you 
move  from  one  goal  of  racial  progress  to  the  next.  As  a  result,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  achieving  the  goals  laid  down  by  the  NAACP  in  1910:  equal 
rights — particularly  voting  rights — equal  opportunities  for  justice,  for  educa- 
tion, for  employment. 

By  making  our  system  work  through  legislation  and  court  decision,  the 
NAACP  has  helped  America  keep  its  promises  to  all  its  citizens. 

Today,  laws  ensure  the  rights  of  all  Americans.  The  1910  commitment  of 
your  organization  has  become  the  American  commitment  in  1975 — to  continue 
black  progress  throughout  America. 

Today,  blacks  are  better  educated,  better  housed,  and  employed  in  better 
jobs.  Blacks  are  making  important  contributions  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government,  civilian  and  military.  The  end  of  racial  discrimination  by  law  has 
paved  the  way  to  the  beginning  of  full  participation. 
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I  commend  the  NAACP  for  its  new  emphasis  on  the  economic  progress  and 
problems  of  blacks.  But  the  progress  you  have  made  has  been  threatened  by  a 
troubled  economy.  The  economic  recession  we  have  been  going  through  has 
unquestionably  hit  hardest  at  blacks  and  other  minorities.  The  result:  12  per- 
cent of  black  adults  are  jobless,  compared  with  7.5  percent  of  whites  who  are 
unemployed;  40  percent  of  black  teenagers  are  jobless  compared  with  20  per- 
cent of  white  youngsters. 

The  unpleasant  reality  is  that  recession  hits  and  hurts  first  those  who  can 
least  afford  economic  setbacks.  And  recession  and  inflation  together  deal  a 
doubly  cruel  blow.  If  recession  hits  hardest  at  low-income  workers  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  laid  off,  inflation  severely  saps  their  buying  power  and  creates 
special  hardships. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  calls  this  economic  situation — and  I  quote — 
"our  common  dilemma."  It  goes  on  to  state  in  its  legislative  agenda — and  again  I 
quote — "It  is  not  rich  against  poor,  black  against  white.  Instead,  there  is  mutual 
recognition  that  any  of  us  may  be  the  next  victim  of  unemployment  and  that 
all  of  us  will  most  certainly  be  the  next  victims  of  inflation." 

In  short,  inflation  is  no  less  a  human  problem  than  recession.  The  cold  statistics 
of  the  12-percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  last  year  translate  into  a  cut  of  this 
amount  in  the  paycheck  of  every  working  American.  For  persons  receiving  un- 
employment compensation,  welfare,  or  social  security  checks,  it  translates  into 
the  difference  between  sustenance  and  subsistance. 

But  what  you  and  your  great  organization  have  contributed  to  America  is 
invaluable.  You  have  helped  turn  this  Nation  around  on  the  issue  of  racial 
equality.  You  have  helped  to  create  a  climate  in  which  progress  can  be  made. 

Now,  together  we  must  create  the  other  necessary  conditions  to  turn  the  legal 
right  to  equality  into  the  reality  of  equality — a  stable,  growing  economy  that 
allows  all  of  our  people  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

An  unstable  economy  is  the  enemy  of  equal  opportunity.  While  important 
advances  can  be  made  during  economic  good  times,  they  can  be  quickly  and 
cruelly  erased  during  hard  times.  Equality  of  opportunity  can  be  sustained 
only  in  the  context  of  economic  stability. 

In  the  past  15  years,  huge  Federal  deficits  have  financed  unprecedented 
domestic  spending.  Too  many  of  those  expenditures  produced  short-term  bene- 
fits for  some  Americans,  but  with  the  long-term  hidden  costs  for  all  Americans. 
Too  many  of  those  whom  the  programs  sought  to  help — the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  the  disadvantaged — are  now  bearing  the  inflationary  burden  of  the  Federal 
Government's  spending  spree. 
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America  is  an  economic  family.  We  must  live  by  the  rule  that  any  family 
must  follow.  We  cannot  spend  more  than  we  earn  by  endless  borrowing.  We 
must  end  our  propensity  for  short-term  solutions  at  the  expense  of  long-range 
setbacks. 

There  are  solid  signs  that  the  recession  is  coming  to  an  end.  For  example, 
consumer  confidence  is  up,  boosting  retail  sales  in  May  by  2.2  percent  over 
April.  The  number  of  Americans  at  work  rose  by  553,000  between  March  and 
May.  Personal  income  rose  in  May  by  $9.3  billion,  the  biggest  jump  in  8  months. 
Interest  rates  are  down,  both  prime  and  others.  Housing  is  showing  signs  of 
recovery,  with  a  34-percent  increase  in  building  permits  between  March  and 
May.  Housing  starts  were  up  14.2  percent  in  May  over  April.  And  the  inflation 
rate  is  down  from  an  average  annual  rate  of  more  than  12  percent  last  year  to 
less  than  6  percent  today.  That  is  tantamount  to  6  percent  more  purchasing 
power. 

Obviously,  some  indicators  will  continue  to  be  depressed  for  a  few  months 
because  they  record  only  what  is  past.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  economic 
decline  is  over.  We  must  make  certain,  however,  that  our  recovery  is  based  on 
sound  economic  policy,  or  we  stand  in  dire  danger  of  setting  off  another  mas- 
sive rise  in  inflation  and  even  deeper  recession  and  greater  unemployment  and 
hardship  in  the  future.  We  don't  want  that. 

A  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  does  not  mean  that  this  Nation  will  turn  its  back 
on  major  problems  of  employment,  housing,  transportation,  health  care,  and 
education.  In  fact,  my  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1976,  which  starts  today — 
it  increases  the  total  of  these  human  resources  programs  by  more  than  $17 
billion  over  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  critical  area  of  jobs  required  action  to  meet  immediate  needs  without 
upending  long-term  progress.  Temporary  aid  measures  I  proposed  have  sought 
to  keep  this  very,  very  important  balance. 

For  example,  this  summer,  some  840,000  young  Americans  will  be  working 
because  of  Congressional  action  on  my  request  for  $473  million  for  summer 
youth  employment  and  recreation  programs. 

Last  Friday,  I  signed  into  law  legislation  which  I  requested  to  extend  for  one 
year  the  public  service  jobs  program  and  to  provide  $1.6  billion  to  continue 
310,000  jobs. 

Yesterday,  I  signed  legislation  to  extend  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram to  provide  up  to  65  weeks  of  compensation  to  persons  without  jobs. 

But  these  are  temporary  measures  to  cushion  the  blow.  They  do  not  answer 
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the  need  for  permanent  jobs.  These  jobs  must  come  from  full  production  in  the 
private  sector. 

One  initiative  in  this  area  is  the  promotion  of  assistance  for  minority  business. 
Representatives  of  the  NAACP  have  been  very  helpful  in  developing  plans 
to  coordinate  Government  programs  in  this  area,  and  I  compliment  you  for  it. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  that  ended  at  midnight  last  night,  minority  enterprise 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  alone  created  or  saved  63,000 
jobs.  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  SBA  loans  and  16  percent  of  the  total  dollars 
went  to  minority  business. 

To  make  certain  that  job  opportunities  in  the  Federal  Government  are  open 
to  all  Americans,  each  department  and  each  agency  will  vigorously  enforce  the 
equal  opportunity  employment  laws.  To  make  sure,  to  make  certain  job  op- 
portunities are  open  in  the  private  sector,  I  have  emphasized  to  Lowell  Perry, 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  this 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  elimination  of  all  vestiges  of  job  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  religion,  or  sex. 

The  EEOC  budget  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  over  $60  million,  or  $6%  million  up 
from  1975.  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1976  are  $395 
million,  $34  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  But  equal  opportunity  for 
equal  employment  and  civil  rights  enforcement  are  most  meaningful  when 
the  economy  is  strong,  when  the  economy  is  vibrant.  And  full  recovery  will  be 
possible  only  if  we  act  together  responsibly. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  balance  fiscal  responsibility 
against  measured  economic  stimulation.  This  Administration  and  the  Congress 
cannot  achieve  a  sensible,  long-term  approach  to  the  national  economy  without 
your  help,  the  help  of  all  Americans. 

Your  leadership,  your  influence  are  needed  in  working  to  implement  a  sound 
fiscal  economy.  We  must  work  together  to  insure  the  financial  soundness  of 
our  Nation  that  makes  equality,  that  makes  freedom  possible  for  all  Americans. 

America  is  stronger  because  of  the  vitality  of  your  organization,  and  I  say 
that  with  emphasis.  America  is  more  creative  because  of  your  imagination. 
America  is  closer  to  achieving  its  constitutional  promise  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  all  its  citizens  because  of  your  dedication  and  your  spirit. 

The  entire  Nation  is  at  last  waking  up  to  the  contribution  and  potential  of 
black  people.  And  along  with  Roy  Wilkins,  I  believe  that  "if  America's  blacks 
are  permitted  to  do  for  themselves,  according  to  their  own  likes,  they  will  do 
like  nobody  ever  dreamed." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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note:   The  President  spoke  at   10:20  a.m.  in  the  director,   Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 

Wilmington  Room  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel.  In  board  of  directors,  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 

his   opening  remarks,   he   referred   to   Secretary  of  Washington  bureau,  and  Rev.  Julius  C.  Hope,  of 

Transportation  William   T.   Coleman,   Jr.,   and   the  Georgia, 
following  NAACP  officials:  Roy  Wilkins,  executive 
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Thanks  you  very,  very  much,  Secretary  Weinberger.  Assistant  Secretary  Cooper 
and  Mrs.  Cooper,  Director  Vredric\son  and  Mrs.  Fredric\son,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

At  the  outset,  let  me  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  here  for  the  very  warm 
and  friendly  welcome.  Let  me  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of  all  of  those  who  are 
outside,  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  their  welcome.  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

Actually,  I  am  here  this  morning  for  several  very,  very  good  reasons. 

First,  and  more  important,  I  want  to  recognize  and  wish  to  honor  two 
outstanding  men  who  are  taking  office  today,  one  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  and  the  other  as  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Second,  I  wish  to  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Cap  Weinberger  for 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Cap  will  be  missed  very  greatly  by  me,  I  am  sure  by  all  of  you,  and  in  the 
broadest  context  by  all  Americans. 

We  thank  you  very,  very  much,  Cap. 

HEW,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  huge  and  very  complex  department,  but  as  a 
result  of  Cap's  leadership  and  responsible  decisions,  it  is  in  better  shape  now 
than  it  has  been  in  its  entire  22-year  history. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  assessment  that  HEW  is  operating  at  peak  efficiency  today 
and  its  programs  are  more  effectively  reaching  those  who  are  truly  in  need. 
Obviously,  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  but  on  any  fair 
assessment,  a  great  job  is  being  done,  and  I  thank  him  and  I  thank  you. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  pay  a  very  long-deserved  tribute  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  fact  that  the  two  men  we  are  honoring  today  are  both  products 
of  this  institution  is  testimony  to  its  greatness  as  a  training  ground  for  leaders 
in  health  and  in  medicine. 

Over  the  years  that  I  was  in  the  Congress,  I  have  watched  the  NIH  grow  into 
the  world's  foremost  medical  research  institution.  I  followed  your  achievements, 
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the  breakthroughs  you  have  achieved  here  and  in  laboratories  which  you  sup- 
port around  the  world,  and  I  have  watched  this  growth  from  its  inception — as 
a  Congressman,  as  Vice  President,  and  now  as  President. 

Through  your  accomplishments,  NIH  has  become  a  symbol  of  hope,  not  just 
for  the  patients  who  are  here  in  this  or  the  other  building  but  all  people  every- 
where. Yet,  despite  our  present  sophisticated  technology  and  the  best  efforts  of 
our  physicians  and  hospitals,  millions  and  millions  of  persons  still  die  or  are 
crippled  each  year  from  diseases  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  kidney  disease, 
arthritis,  and  others. 

We — and  I  use  this  in  the  broadest  context — people  all  over  the  world,  look 
to  you  here  at  NIH,  to  you,  Dr.  Fredrickson,  to  develop  the  new  knowledge 
necessary  to  bring  their  diseases  under  control  and  to  make  that  knowledge 
available  to  our  physicians  and  hospitals  in  the  form  of  new  methods  of  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

But  research  and  the  development  of  new  knowledge  is  only  part  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  health  of  our  people.  Through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  Dr.  Cooper  heads  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  we  can  help  the  pri- 
vate sector  develop  its  capacity,  the  essential  capacity,  to  make  quality  health 
care  at  a  reasonable  price  a  reality  for  all  America. 

For  the  past  year,  HEW  in  its  Public  Health  Service  has  made  significant 
progress  toward  the  unifying  of  our  Federal  health  effort  so  that  we  can  more 
effectively  attack  the  complex  problems  besetting  our  health  care  system,  prob- 
lems such  as  high  cost  with  few  built-in  controls  and  the  shortages  ot  the  right 
kind  of  physicians  and  other  health  workers  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Under  Dr.  Cooper's  leadership,  we  expect  to  intensify  our  effort  to  focus 
properly  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government,  where  appropriate,  on  these 
problems.  And  we  will  work  with  and  not  against  the  private  sector  in  this 
effort. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  remarked  that  health  is  the  first  requisite  after  morality. 
The  overall  survival  of  our  Nation  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  health  of 
its  people.  We  can  only  be  strong,  prosperous,  productive  people  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  also  a  healthy  people. 

Health  is  related  to  many  things — good  jobs,  adequate  housing,  good  edu- 
cation— but  no  society  can  achieve  good  health  without  an  adequate  health  care 
system  that  responds  to  the  needs  of  people,  regardless  of  where  they  live  or 
their  economic  or  social  station  in  life. 

The  leadership  that  we  are  swearing  in  today  can  strengthen  the  sound  foun- 
dation of  our  Nation's  health.  It  can  work  with  the  private  sector  to  help  develop 
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new  cures  and  deliver  the  best  possible  treatment  to  all  Americans.  Above  all 
else,  it  is  that  goal  I  am  here  to  reaffirm  today. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:29  a.m.  in  the  dore  Cooper  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  and 
Clinical  Center  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Donald  Fredrickson  as  Director  of  the  National 
Bethesda,  Md.,  following  the  swearing  in  of  Theo-       Institutes  of  Health. 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  the  Presidential  Scholars  for  1975. 
July  1,  1975 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Senator  Bob  Dole,  Dr.  Trotter,  Dr.  Bell,  Chairman 
Wallis,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  particularly  all  of  you  honored  guests— the 
Presidential  Scholars: 

First,  let  me  welcome  you  all  most  sincerely  to  the  White  House  in  this 
beautiful  East  Garden.  This  is  a  typical  Washington  day.  [Laughter] 

I  must  also,  with  emphasis,  congratulate  you  on  the  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  and  leadership  ability  which  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  here 
today. 

As  Presidential  Scholars,  you  represent  one  of  the  most  select,  truly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  groups  of  young  people  in  this  country  today.  You  have 
demonstrated  your  talents  in  a  diversity  of  fields — in  the  humanities,  in  the  arts, 
and  in  the  sciences. 

And  outside  of  the  academic  realm,  which  I  think  is  vastly  important,  you 
have  been  active  in  a  great  variety  of  student  and  community  service  organiza- 
tions where  you  have  shown  remarkable  leadership  capabilities. 

I'd  like  to  commend  the  Office  of  Education,  too,  for  giving  recognition  to 
this  most  distinguished  group  of  gifted  young  men  and  young  women. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  through  his  presentation  of  the  medals  commemorating 
this  honor,  has  shown  his  personal  interest  as  well,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
entire  department,  in  rewarding  individuals  for  their  initiative  and  their  desire 
to  achieve.  And  thanks  must  also  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Presidential  Scholars  and  the  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  donation 
of  their  time  and  efforts  in  completing  the  selection  process. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  many,  many  parents  here  today  when  I  say 
that  we  have  very  good  reason  for  all  of  us  being  extremely  proud  of  a  nation 
that  is  able  to  produce  young  people  of  such  high  caliber.  More  importantly,  I 
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think,  to  all  of  us  is  that  we  can  feel  very  secure  that  the  future  of  America  is  in 
very  good  hands. 

I  am  sure  they'll  do  an  infinitely  better  job  than  we  have  done,  and  that  is 
certain  because  of  their  educational  opportunities  and  their  great  exposure  to 
not  only  the  problems  of  the  day  here  at  home  but  the  difficulties  of  our  prob- 
lems around  the  world. 

Now,  for  the  past  few  days  all  of  you  have  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
see  very  closely,  very  intimately,  the  workings  of  our  Federal  Government  here 
in  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  this  personal  experience  has  given  you  a  far 
better  idea  of  how  our  system  of  Government  actually  operates. 

I  also  hope  that  when  you  have  acquired  your  experience  here,  that  in  the 
process  of  learning  about  our  Government,  it  may  encourage  many  of  you  to 
become  active  participants  in  government  at  the  local,  the  State,  or  the  Federal 
level.  Your  leadership,  your  intelligence  could  play  a  very  vital  role  in  writing 
the  agenda  for  America's  third  century. 

As  you  are  all  very  well  aware,  the  learning  process,  like  the  political  one, 
must  be  a  two-way  street,  for  in  a  sense,  as  I  see  it,  the  greatest  wisdom  consists 
in  knowing  that  no  one  ever  has  all  of  the  answers. 

It  is  through  the  free  exchange  of  varied  ideas  that  real  wisdom,  the  kind  of 
wisdom  enshrined  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  our  Constitution,  and 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  is  attained.  And  as  all  of  us  approach  our  Bicentennial,  I 
believe  we  can  be  proud  that  in  spite  of  the  follies  of  a  few  individuals,  relatively 
speaking,  the  collective  wisdom  of  democracy  has  managed  to  prevail  and  do 
more  for  freedom  and  more  for  the  beneficiaries  of  it  than  any  other  system  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  always  remember  that  the  learning  process  in  America 
reflects  the  true  substance  of  our  democratic  life  here,  chiefly  because  our  system 
of  government  is  a  great  and  good  learning  process. 

Our  very  unique  experience  in  self-government  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
200  years  because  we  have  succeeded  in  retaining  the  open  experiment,  the  spirit 
of  open  experiment,  of  confronting  each  new  challenge  with  wisdom  gained 
from  the  past.  And  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  go  back  to  your  communities, 
your  colleges,  your  universities,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose  and  direction, 
to  learn  well  the  lessons  of  the  past,  that  you  may  deal  more  wisely  with  the 
future. 

I  trust  that  you  will  contribute,  through  your  scholarship  and  your  practical 
experience,  new  thought  and  new  insights  into  our  national  wisdom.  In  this  way 
you  will  strengthen  the  American  democracy  which  all  of  us  cherish. 
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Where  do  you  go  from  here  ?  Or  where  you  go  from  here,  I  should  say,  is  up  to 
you.  So,  you  have  got  to  think  big,  be  big,  act  big,  dream  big,  and  above  all, 
accomplish  big,  for  wherever  you  go,  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion, your  teachers,  parents,  friends  join  me  in  saying  that  success  will  entail 
traveling  a  long,  endless  road,  since  success  is  not  a  destination,  but  a  long,  in- 
finite journey. 

You  are  just  now  getting  into  orbit.  It  might  be  the  end  of  12  years  of  prepara- 
tion, but  there  will  be  many,  many  more  to  come.  Make  them  meaningful  and 
useful,  not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  all. 

I  conclude  by  saying  I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  you,  and  I  have  enjoyed  spending 
this  time  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:17  p.m.  in  the  East  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  W.  Allen  Wallis, 

Garden  at  the  White  House.   In  his  opening  re-  Chairman     of     the     Commission     on     Presidential 

marks,  he  referred  to  Virginia  Y.  Trotter,  Assistant  Scholars. 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education,  Terrell  H.  Bell, 
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Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975, 
July  2,  1975 

First,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  Secretary  Hills,  distinguished 
members  of  labor  and  industry  and,  particularly,  the  housing  industry: 

Obviously,  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  sign  into  law  H.R.  5398,  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  This  proposed  legislation,  which  I  will  sign  into  law,  em- 
bodies basically  the  compromise  provisions  which  we  worked  out  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  at  both 
ends  of  the  Capitol  for  quickly  enacting  this  meaningful  and,  I  think,  effective 
housing  legislation.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  can  and  should  work  together  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  a  prompt  recovery  of  the  housing  indus- 
try and  to  getting  construction  workers  back  on  the  job.  Both  of  these  objectives 
and  actions  are  crucial  to  our  overall  economic  recovery. 

This  legislation  provides  an  additional  $10  billion  of  mortgage  purchase 
authority  to  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association  which  will  be 
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available,  if  required,  to  sustain  the  housing  recovery  presently  underway.  It 
also  expands  other  types  of  housing  construction,  including  condominiums. 

The  bill  also  meets  the  problem  of  mortgage  foreclosures  head-on.  It  provides 
standby  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
coinsure  loans  made  by  lending  institutions  to  preclude  mortgage  foreclosures 
on  homes  whose  owners  are  in  temporary  financial  difficulty. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  shown  by  the  effective  action  in  this  legislation  will  continue  in  the 
future  on  other  badly  needed  legislative  proposals. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:55  p.m.  in  the  Rose  As  enacted,  H.R.  5398  is  Public  Law  94-50  (89 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  Stat.  249). 
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Remarks  at  Dedication  Ceremonies  for  the  National 
Environmental  Research  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
July  3,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Russ  Train.  Bob  Taft,  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Bill  Gradison,  Don  Clancy,  Gene  Snyder,  John 
Breckinridge,  Bud  Brown,  President  Bennis,  Russ  Peterson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in  Cincinnati  again  at  a  time 
when  so  many  aspects  of  technology  and  automation  are  being  questioned  as 
well  as  challenged. 

It's  awfully  good  to  be  in  a  city  where  everybody  is  for  a  Big  Red  Machine.  Let 
me  say  just  one  thing  about  the  Cincinnati  Reds.  Any  organization  that  could  go 
more  than  2  weeks  without  making  an  error,  that  organization  should  forget 
about  sports.  We  could  use  them  in  government.  At  the  very  least,  they  should 
be  making  cornerstones.  [Laughter] 

The  dedication  of  this  National  Environmental  Research  Center  is  an  event 
of  great  significance,  not  only  to  Cincinnati  but  to  our  Nation.  It  is  a  message 
214  million  Americans  are  sending  to  future  generations  of  Americans. 

It  is  $30  million  worth  of  laboratories,  research  facilities,  equipment,  and 
training  capacity,  saying  to  our  children  and  to  their  children:  We  care.  We 
care  about  the  air  you  breathe,  the  water  you  will  drink,  the  land  that  you  will 
need.  It  is  a  message  about  environment  that  says  to  all  of  us:  America— handle 
with  care! 
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The  research  facility  that  we  dedicate  today  is  a  major  achievement  in 
realizing  an  environment  that  will  add  to  our  life  experience  rather  than  to 
subtract  from  our  lifespan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  laboratories  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  But  Cincinnati  is  no  stranger  to  landmark  environmental  research. 

Over  60  years  ago,  the  very  first  environmental  health  activities  on  a  national 
level  were  begun  here  when  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  set  up  a  stream 
pollution  investigation  station  in  1913.  Since  then,  the  Queen  City  has  become 
internationally  known  as  a  research  center  furthering  a  wide  variety  of  environ- 
mental disciplines. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  my  good  and  fine  friend,  Bob  Taft,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  is  here  with  us  today.  He  carries  on  the 
commitment  and  the  principles  of  his  father  in  these  vital  areas  of  ecological 
caution  and  concern. 

The  Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center — named  in  honor  of  Bob's 
father,  who  so  ably  served  the  State  of  Ohio  as  its  Senator  for  14  years — this  was 
dedicated  in  1954  and  for  two  decades  has  contributed  important  research  in 
the  areas  of  radiation,  air  pollution,  and  solid  waste. 

The  facilities  we  dedicate  today  will  expand  still  further  the  capacities  of 
Cincinnati's  efforts  in  this  field.  Built  on  20  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  and  with  ready  access  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  center  will 
help  provide  the  research  and  development  so  urgently  needed  to  once  again 
reconcile  the  needs  of  our  society  and  nature.  It  is  a  time  of  reconciliation. 

I  would  propose  in  this  circumstance  one  more  area  of  greater  understand- 
ing. I  would  suggest  a  detente  with  nature.  Spinoza  once  said,  and  I  quote:  "The 
power  of  nature  is  the  power  of  God."  We  have  too  long  treated  the  natural 
world  as  an  adversary  rather  than  as  a  life-sustaining  gift  from  the  Almighty.  If 
man  has  the  genius  to  build,  which  he  has,  he  must  also  have  the  ability  and  the 
responsibility  to  preserve. 

We  stand  here  today  before  one  of  the  instruments  necessary  to  achieve  this 
preservation.  Research  and  development  are  the  foundation  of  any  eff ort  to  pro- 
tect and  secure  this  environment. 

Through  research,  we  acquire  the  essential  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
pollution  on  the  health  of  man  and  on  the  functioning  of  natural  systems. 

Research  permits  us  to  devise  and  to  develop,  at  minimum  cost— a  minimum 
cost  to  the  consumer — the  necessary  technologies  to  control  pollution.  Such  re- 
search will  be  actively  pursued  within  the  walls  of  this  fine  facility.  The  con- 
struction of  this  wonderful  building  by  your  Government's  Environmental  Pro- 
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tection  Agency  symbolizes  the  growth  and  the  maturing  of  our  ongoing  policy 
to  protect  and  to  preserve  America's  precious  air,  land,  and  water. 

When  the  decade  of  the  seventies  began,  we  made  the  achievement  of  a 
cleaner  and  healthy  environment  a  matter  of  the  highest  national  priority.  We 
achieved  steady  and  substantial  progress  toward  that  goal.  And  you  have  my 
strong  personal  pledge  that  this  country  will  remain  firmly  committed  to  con- 
tinuing that  progress.  And  I  should  add,  as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say  about 
it,  this  country's  symbol  will  never  be  an  empty  beer  can  in  a  river  of  garbage. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  the  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  this  Nation  took  a  major  step  in 
establishing  a  new  environmental  agenda.  Since  1969,  we  have  seen  the  passage 
of  significant  legislation  to  provide  the  tools  to  keep  America  the  beautiful. 

And  when  Congress  returns  from  the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  I  will  submit 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  system  for  fixing  liability 
and  settling  claims  resulting  from  oil  pollution  damages  in  America's  waters 
and  coastlines. 

This  proposal  will  implement  two  international  conventions  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  oil  pollution  caused  by 
tankers  on  the  high  seas.  I  consider  this  initiative  to  be  one  of  great  national 
importance. 

America's  energy  needs  require  the  accelerated  development  of  our  offshore 
oil  and  gas  resources  and  the  increased  use  of  our  deepwater  ports.  This  proposal 
will  allow  us  to  proceed  with  determination,  but  in  a  manner  that  is  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  sound. 

We  ask  all  citizens  and  groups  concerned  with  the  quality  of  America's  en- 
vironment to  join  with  us  in  seeking  new  ways  to  preserve  it.  This  is  not  a 
Federal  concern  alone.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  level  of  government  and 
each  individual— all  the  way  from  the  White  House  to  your  house.  We  all 
breathe  the  same  air— or  smog.  And  it's  up  to  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  active  partnership  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  is  the  proper  formula  for  assuring  the  future  success  of  our  en- 
vironmental efforts.  This  is  not  idle  theorizing.  Such  cooperation  has  already 
brought  about  in  many,  many  areas  of  our  country  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  air  and  water  quality.  Great  rivers  and  lakes,  once  given  up  as  dead,  have 
shown  dramatic  new  life. 

Lake  Erie,  the  butt  of  many  a  joke,  was  virtually  written  off  by  some  as  un- 
salvageable.  It  now  shows  signs  of  a  healthy  recovery.  Even  more  encouraging, 
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salmon  have  reappeared  in  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  Rivers.  They  cough  a 
lot,  but  they  have  reappeared. 

Cooperation  and  prudent  self-interest  has  also  made  for  other  solid  advances. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  all  major  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution — utility  plants, 
factories,  large  buildings — are  now  complying  with  emission  regulations  or  are 
meeting  an  abatement  schedule. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  clean  air  regulations  is  very  apparent.  The 
citizens  of  many,  many  great  cities  have  already  benefited  from  the  life-giving 
improvement  in  the  purity  of  their  air.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done,  but  let 
us  not  be  indifferent  to  what  already  has  been  accomplished. 

As  some  of  you  may  know^  I  have  always  retained  a  very  special  interest  in 
sports  activity.  I  like  to  swim,  to  golf,  to  ski,  to  play  tennis,  to  take  walks  in  the 
atmosphere  that  renews  and  returns  perspective.  I  cherish  the  out-of-doors,  and 
I  stand  with  those  who  fight  to  preserve  what  is  best  in  our  environment. 

But  as  President,  I  can  never  lose  sight  of  another  insistent  aspect  of  our  en- 
vironment— the  economic  needs  of  the  American  people.  Your  security,  your 
well-being  must  enter  into  every  decision  I  make — and  it  does. 

I  pursue  the  goal  of  clean  air  and  pure  water,  but  I  must  also  pursue  the  ob- 
jective of  maximum  jobs  and  continued  economic  progress.  Unemployment  is 
as  real  and  as  sickening  a  blight  as  any  pollutant  that  threatens  the  Nation. 

If  accomplishing  every  worthy  environmental  objective  would  slow  down 
our  effort  to  regain  energy  independence  and  a  stronger  economy,  then  of 
necessity  I  must  weigh  all  factors  involved.  My  decision  must  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  future  but  also  the  demands  of  the  present.  And  I  will  do  my  very  best 
to  neglect  neither. 

The  building  we  dedicate  today  is  imposing  proof  of  our  commitment  to 
tomorrow.  Within  its  walls  and  within  the  laboratory  of  other  such  facilities, 
problems  will  be  defined  and  solutions  will  be  found. 

Working  together,  we  Americans  have  always  been  able  to  find  the  difficult 
answers.  Here  in  Cincinnati  I  know  that  you  will  find  more  than  your  share. 

Ours  is  a  bountiful  land.  Let  us  resolve  to  live  in  it,  at  one  with  man,  with 
nature,  and  with  God. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:10  p.m.  at  the  Cen-  tal   Protection  Agency,   Dr.  Warren   Bennis,  presi- 

ter,  which  was  located  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer-  dent  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Russell  W. 

sity  of  Cincinnati.  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  tal  Quality. 
Russell  E.  Train,  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
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Remarks  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Domestic  and 
Economic  Affairs  in  Cincinnati.     July  3,  1975 

Governor  Jim  Rhodes,  Governor  Carroll,  Lieutenant  Governor  Orr,  Bill  Liggett, 
Senator  Bob  Taft,  Congressmen  Bill  Gradison,  Gene  Snyder,  John  Breckinridge, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  Jim,  for  those  overly  kind  and  most  generous  words, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  can  justify  your  faith  in  the  months  ahead. 

Obviously,  I  am  most  grateful  and  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
meet  here  with  you  today  as  a  part  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley  White  House 
Conference.  As  you  have  already  heard  from  other  speakers,  there  are  answers 
to  many  of  our  problems — but  no  easy  answers. 

The  closest  we  have  ever  come  to  an  easy  answer  was  the  day  Secretary  Simon 
took  Vice  President  Rockefeller  through  the  Treasury.  As  they  came  to  the  end 
of  the  tour,  Bill  Simon  said,  "The  Treasury  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  our  economic  policy."  Vice  President  Rockefeller  said,  "I'll  buy  that."  Bill 
Simon  said,  "Sold!"  [Laughter] 

I  know  that  you  have  already  had  a  very  full  day  and  heard  from  many  a 
number  of  my  top  advisers  and  key  Administration  officials  on  a  very  wide 
range  of  topics.  So,  instead  of  another  lengthy  speech  covering  a  lot  of  the  same 
territory,  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  something  I  feel  very  strongly 
about— -America's  domestic  well-being. 

As  each  of  you  are  well  aware,  this  past  year  has  been  a  difficult  and  a  per- 
plexing one.  We  have  been  through  a  series  of  crises.  But  we  have  survived  as  a 
nation  and  we  have  become  strengthened  as  a  people. 

For  3  straight  months  now,  the  index  of  leading  economic  indicators  have 
been  heading  steadily  upward.  Gains  have  been  impressive  in  retail  sales, 
personal  income,  housing  starts,  and  in  the  number  of  additional  Americans  at 
work — all  reflecting  the  inherent  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  country  and 
their  confidence  in  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Once  again,  our  people,  our  political  system,  our  economy  has  demonstrated 
the  strength  that  made  us  the  most  bountiful  country  in  the  world.  Once  again, 
the  pessimists  have  been  proven  wrong  about  America. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  good  news  to  obscure  some  of  the  pitfalls  still 
ahead.  Although  indicators  say  we  have  brought  the  recession  to  a  halt,  that  is 
not  good  enough.  There  are  other  problems  that  require  prompt  attention. 
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Take  inflation,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  economic  ills  of  the  postwar  era. 
When  I  had  the  honor  to  visit  Cincinnati  last  year  about  this  time,  inflation  was 
our  biggest  worry.  We  were  anxious — and  understandably  so — about  the  double- 
digit  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  an  annual  rate  of  inflation  of  more  than  12 
percent.  Today  the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  6  percent.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  we  hope  it  will  be  even  lower. 

If  we  succeed,  it  will  be,  in  large  measure,  because  we  held  the  line  against 
a  number  of  new  Federal  spending  programs  that  would  have  fanned  the 
embers  of  inflation  back  into  a  raging  fire. 

By  using  the  Presidential  veto,  the  taxpayers,  for  example,  will  have  been 
saved  an  estimated  $6  billion  by  1977.  I  realize  that  each  time  I  use  the  veto, 
there  will  be  some  who  complain.  And  I  suspect  if  Governor  Carroll  does  it, 
he  has  some  good  Kentuckians  who  will  complain.  And  if  Jim  does  it,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  good  people  in  Ohio  who  will  object.  It  is  understandable. 

Each  special  interest  group  in  America — and  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
them — has  targeted  benefits  that  it  wants  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
from  your  respective  State  governments.  Each  group  has  its  good-faith,  energetic 
advocates  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  State  legislatures  and  well-meaning  lobby- 
ists throughout  the  country. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  American  system.  I  understand  it  very  well.  But  I  want 
to  make  sure  the  American  people  understand  actually  what  is  happening. 

Just  as  a  Congressman  has  a  responsibility  to  represent  the  interests  of  his 
State  and  his  district — and  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  doing  that  for 
better  than  25  years — I  now  have  a  duty  to  safeguard  the  broadest  national 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  interest  of  81  million  taxpayers  who  must  pick  up  the 
tab  for  each  of  these  new  spending  bills,  either  through  a  tax  or  an  inflation  or, 
in  some  instances,  both. 

I  take  that  responsibility  seriously,  as  I  am  sure  Governor  Carroll  and  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  do.  The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  their  President  to 
protect  their  interests.  That  is  one  reason  the  veto  power  exists  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  why  I  will  use  it  when  necessary. 

But  there  is  another  important  part  of  the  Presidential  veto  which  has  not 
been  adequately  discussed.  This  is  the  positive  side  of  the  veto.  The  veto  is  not 
a  negative,  dead  end  device.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  positive  means  of  achieving 
legislative  compromise  and  improvement— better  legislation,  in  other  words. 

From  my  25  years  in  the  Congress  and  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  White 
House,  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Founding  Fathers  put  the 
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veto  power  in  the  Constitution  as  a  vital  part  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Recent  history  bears  this  out.  President  Truman  exercised  the  veto  250  times 
and  was  only  overridden  12  times.  President  Eisenhower  used  it  181  times;  he 
was  only  overridden  twice.  But  again  and  again,  the  result  of  the  initial  veto 
was  to  bring  the  President  and  the  Congress  together  to  work  out  a  compromise 
measure — usually  a  sounder,  more  responsible  measure  than  the  original  one. 

Just  recently,  as  an  example,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,900  million 
ror  summer  jobs  for  young  people  and  adequate  funding  for  additional  public 
service  jobs  to  deal  with  temporary  unemployment.  Congress,  unfortunately 
and  unwisely,  added  $3  billion  onto  my  request  for  a  whole  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous items.  I  considered  these  additions  to  be  too  inflationary.  They 
couldn't  be  justified.  So,  I  used  the  veto. 

That  wasn't  the  end  of  the  legislative  process.  After  many,  many  Republicans 
joined  with  many  discerning  Democrats  to  sustain  my  veto  in  the  House,  the 
Congress  worked  out  a  mutually  acceptable  compromise  with  me  in  the  White 
House. 

Most  of  the  so-called  pork-barrel  provisions  were  eliminated,  and  we  ended 
up  this  summer,  some  840,000  young  Americans  will  have  jobs  that  I  asked  for 
in  the  original  proposal.  In  addition,  the  legislation  which  I  requested  and  signed 
into  law  last  Friday  will  extend  the  Public  Service  Jobs  Program  and  provide 
$1.6  billion  to  make  sure  that  310,000  Americans  have  that  kind  of  employment. 

So,  to  sum  it  up,  the  result  of  my  Presidential  veto  was  better  legislation, 
which  also  adhered  to  the  anti-inflationary  guidelines  I  had  originally  proposed. 

And  the  case  of  housing  is  another  example.  I  sent  an  extravagant  multi- 
billion  dollar  measure  back  to  the  Congress,  which  then  sustained  my  veto  and 
proceeded,  very  promptly,  to  come  up  with  far  more  responsible  legislation. 
And  I  signed  this  much  better  bill  into  law  yesterday. 

Let  me  emphasize  this:  The  business  of  government  is  to  help — not  to  inter- 
fere with — the  lives,  the  businesses,  the  occupations,  the  professions,  the  family 
life  of  the  American  people.  There  are  times  when  the  President's  veto  must 
be  used  to  keep  the  Federal  Government  from  overextending  its  operations  at 
the  individual's  expense — in  the  terms  of  such  infringements  as  lost  dollars  and 
lost  individual  rights. 

The  excessive  growth  of  Federal  spending  and  interference  has  already  in- 
flicted an  incredible  toll  in  taxes,  loss  of  incentive,  and  economic  damage  to  the 
public.  The  roots  of  the  problem  date  back  more  than  a  generation.  A  trend 
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was  set  by  politicians  and  theorists  who  advocated  massive  spending  as  a  sure- 
fire cure  for  everything  that  ailed  us. 

In  the  past  15  years  alone,  enormous  Federal  deficits  were  used  to  finance 
unprecedented  domestic  spending.  Too  many  of  these  expenditures  produced 
short-term  benefits  for  some  Americans  while  inflicting  long-term  damage  on 
all  Americans. 

Many  of  those  whom  the  program  sought  to  help — the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
disadvantaged — are  now  bearing  the  inflationary  burden  of  Uncle  Sam's  15-year 
spending  spree. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  American  people  are  awakening  to  this  problem. 
And  this  wonderful  attendance  here  is  the  best  evidence  that  I  have  seen.  And  I 
thank  you  all  for  participating.  The  American  people,  as  I  see  it,  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  our  society,  our  national  economic  family,  must  live  by  somewhat 
the  same  rules  that  every  other  family  does.  We  can't  spend  more  than  we  earn 
without  endless  borrowing. 

The  borrowing  and  spending,  as  I  see  it,  must  end — and  end  now.  I  can't 
promise  you  it  will  end  tomorrow,  but  I  think  we  have  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
and  the  screws  on,  and  we  must  stop  falling  for  short-term  solutions  at  the  cost 
of  long-term  setbacks. 

In  addition  to  overspending,  recent  years  have  seen  a  very  dangerous  and  costly 
trend  toward  overregulation  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  Jim  Rhodes  indi- 
cated in  his  introduction. 

Over  a  period  of  90  years,  we  have  gradually  erected  a  massive  Federal  regula- 
tory system.  Some  of  the  basic  regulations,  I  concede,  are  necessary,  but  many,  if 
not  most,  are  not.  And  the  whole  regulatory  structure  is  encrusted  with  contradic- 
tions and  excesses  and  rules  that  have  outlived  any  conceivable  value. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  overregulation  from  Washington  affects 
you  right  here  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Back  in  the  days  when  natural  gas  was  seemingly  an  inexhaustible  resource,  the 
Congress  decided  to  regulate  it.  Since  then,  conditions  have  changed  drastically, 
but  the  Congress  has  done  nothing.  And  this  Congressional  inaction,  this  stub- 
born clinging  to  an  obsolete  regulation,  has  resulted  in  a  serious  gas  shortage  that 
is  damaging  your  businesses,  your  industries,  and  costing  our  working  people 
jobs.  And  it  will  get  worse  and  worse  and  worse  if  Congress  doesn't  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  problem  is  very  basic:  For  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion has  set  artificially  low  prices  at  the  wellhead  for  natural  gas  sold  in  interstate 
markets.  The  result  has  been  that  gas  producers  sell  as  much  of  their  product  as 
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they  can  locally  or  inside  their  own  State  borders  at  free  market  prices.  Regions 
like  the  Ohio  Valley  that  do  not  have  an  adequate  local  supply  of  natural  gas 
must  suffer  the  consequences. 

Let  me  add  a  postscript  to  that,  if  I  might.  In  the  Congress,  for  the  years  I  was 
there,  I  got  to  know  a  lot  of  people  from  Texas  in  the  House  and  a  lot  of  people 
from  Louisiana  in  the  House. 

And  they  used  to  say  to  us,  "How  stupid  can  some  people  be.  We  have  got  all 
the  natural  gas  down  here,  more  than  we  can  use,  but  we  aren't  going  to  sell  it 
to  Michigan  and  Ohio  unless  you  pay  a  fair  price." 

And  they  said,  "If  you  don't  agree  through  deregulation  to  pay  a  fair  price, 
we  are  going  up  and  get  those  jobs  and  those  factories  from  Michigan  and  Ohio 
and  bring  'em  down  to  Texas  and  Louisiana."  And  that  is  what  they  are  doing. 

I  don't  understand  it.  And  Congress  sits  and  twiddles  its  thumbs  and  does 
nothing,  and  most  of  the  opposition  comes  from  our  Northern  States  in  the 
House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate. 

Well,  wait  until  you  have  the  shortage  in  Ohio.  I  don't  know  about  Kentucky, 
but  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Indiana,  wait  till  we  have  that  shortage  this 
winter.  If  we  have  even  a  slightly  colder  winter  this  year  than  the  last  two,  we 
will  have  interruptible  service  taken  away  from  industry  so  that  homes  will  be 
kept  warm  and  the  factories  will  have  to  close  down  and  jobs  won't  be  available. 

It  is  just  that  simple,  and  all  that  gas  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  just  sitting 
there.  I  don't  understand  it. 

Well,  starting  with  my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  Congress  to  deregulate  natural  gas  and  to  expand  the  supply  of  it  nationwide. 
But  the  Congress  has  done  nothing,  as  I  have  said.  So,  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
and  Michigan  and  Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  other  areas  will  continue  to  pay 
the  price  for  Government  overregulation. 

To  the  extent  that  I  can — and  I  hope  you  will  help — I  will  prod  the  Congress 
to  take  action  removing  these  archaic  regulations  that  make  life  harder  for  the 
millions  of  American  workers,  businessmen,  and  taxpayers. 

Last  week,  I  met  with  24  key  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  Democratic 
and  Republican,  to  seek  modernization  of  our  cumbersome  regulatory  agencies. 
We  reached  agreement  in  many  broad  areas,  and  I  am  confident  that  together, 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House,  we  will  cut  out  a  good  bit  of  this  unnecessary 
redtape  that's  now  plaguing  our  citizens  in  all  50  States. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  gift  for  America  in  our  Bicentennial  year.  You  know, 
after  all,  government  was  intended  to  help  us  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness— not 
to  set  up  obstacles. 
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America  is  on  the  threshold  of  her  third  century  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ago  tomorrow,  we  officially  took  the 
first  giant  step  from  a  colony  to  nationhood.  A  brave  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  mankind  was  begun  on  that  day — a  chapter  we  are  still  writing  by  word,  by 
deed,  in  our  own  lifetimes,  almost  two  centuries  later. 

This  great  country  of  ours  still  has  so  many  things,  so  many  wonderful  things 
going  for  it.  We  have  fertile  land,  yielding  up  rich  and  bountiful  harvests  for 
food  and  resources.  We  have  an  industrial  and  military  might  that  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  unique  set  of  freedoms  handed  down  to  us  by  men  who  met  in 
Independence  Hall  two  centuries  ago — a  set  of  freedoms  that  is  still  vital,  is  still 
alive  today. 

And  most  of  all,  we  have  the  unsurpassed  national  resource  of  the  courage, 
hard  work,  moral  strength,  and  faith  of  the  American  people. 

On  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  independence,  I  pledge  to  this  Nation,  as  I 
am  sure  each  of  you  does,  that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  make  government 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  214  million  free  men  and  women  in 
America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President   spoke   at  4:02   p.m.  at  the  Robert  Orr  of  Indiana,  and  William  N.  Liggett,  pres- 
Cincinnati  Convention  Center.  In  his  opening  re-  ident  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Corn- 
marks,  he  referred  to  Governors  James  A.  Rhodes  merce. 
of  Ohio  and  Julian  Carroll  of  Kentucky,  Lt.  Gov. 
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Remarks  in  Cleveland  at  a  Republican  Party  Fundraising 

Supper.     July  3,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  ]ac\  Dwyer.  Governor  Rhodes,  Senator  Bob  Tajt, 
Representative  Bill  Stanton,  Congressman  Ralph  Regula,  Mayor  Per\,  my  old 
friend  Ray  Bliss,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It's  wonderful  to  be  back  in  Cleveland  again  and  to  be  here  with  some  of 
the  fine  people  that  I  have  known  over  the  years  and  to  be  here  with  some  of 
the  fine  people  in  my  Administration,  such  as  Jim  Lynn,  from  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  that  you've  made  this  evening 
so  delightfully  informal.  The  word  "supper"  has  such  a  nice  relaxed  ring  to  it. 
People  sometimes  seem  to  get  uptight  at  dinners,  seldom  at  suppers. 
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In  fact,  I  still  feel  for  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  Indianapolis  last  year  when 
I  attended  a  dinner  which  was,  you  know,  one  of  those  things.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program,  so  that  we  could  keep  our  schedule,  the  emcee  had  to 
ask  members  of  the  audience  to  stay  in  their  seats  until  the  Presidential  party 
left.  But  his  actual  words  didn't  come  out  quite  that  way.  What  he  said  was, 
and  I  quote  precisely:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  concludes  our  program,  but 
would  you  please  remain  in  your  seats  while  the  President  is  removed  from 
the  hall."  [Laughter] 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Cleveland  in  the  great  Buckeye 
State.  As  always,  you  have  given  me  a  very  warm  welcome,  much  warmer 
than  you  do  some  of  those  Wolverines  once  a  year.  [Laughter]  And  I  can  feel 
that  I  am  among  good  friends. 

Even  though  the  Republican  Party  of  Ohio  and  Cuyahoga  County  is  spon- 
soring this  great  Independence  Festival  Supper,  I  understand  from  very  good 
authority  it  really  isn't  supposed  to  be  a  political  event.  So,  I  am  not  going  to 
remind  so-called  political  experts — ones  who  were  saying  not  long  ago  that 
Republicans  were  an  endangered  species— that  there  are  at  least  1,200  to  1,300 
Republicans  here  tonight— alive,  well,  and  darn  enthusiastic.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  take  this  particular  opportunity  to  urge  the  people 
of  Cleveland  to  reelect  Mayor  Ralph  Perk,  who  in  his  first  year  as  mayor  reduced 
crime  in  this  city  by  26  percent  and  who  has  restored  financial  stability  to  this 
city's  government. 

And  tonight,  I  am  not  going  to  endorse  the  reelection  of  other  outstanding 
Republican  mayors  like  Jack  Hunter  of  Youngstown,  John  Ballard  of  Akron, 
Stanley  Cmick  of  Canton,  and  Tom  Moody  of  Columbus. 

And  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  this  evening  what  a  great  job  Jim  Rhodes  is 
doing  as  Governor  of  this  great  State,  or  to  compliment  Jim  on  his  outstand- 
ing program  to  bring  new  jobs  to  Ohio  through  new  industry,  increased  housing 
construction,  improved  transportation  systems,  and  urban  renovation. 

And  I  am  not  even  going  to  mention  Bob  Taft,  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
most  respected  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  get  things  done,  whether  it  is  a  new  national  park  for  Ohio  or  reformation 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  any  words  of  praise  tonight  for  the  magnificent  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  Ohio,  that  which  they  are  receiving  in  Washington 
from  Members  of  Congress  like  Bill  Stanton  or  Ralph  Regula,  both  of  whom 
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are  here  tonight,  and  the  13  other  outstanding  Republican  Congressmen  from 
Ohio. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  say  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Republican  Party  stands  for  the  same  things  that  most  Americans 
believe  in — personal  freedom,  local  control  over  local  concerns,  a  strong  national 
defense,  fiscal  responsibility,  free  enterprise,  and  responsive  government.  That 
is  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we  must  sell  around  the  country. 

I  am  not  going  to  predict  tonight  that  this  mutual  understanding  and  this 
growing  public  support  will  give  the  Republican  Party  great  victories  in  1976, 
here  in  Ohio  or  all  across  the  country.  No,  sir.  If  you  want  to  hear  a  political 
speech  you  are  in  the  wrong  place  tonight.  As  I  see  it — and  I  have  met  many 
people,  including  Bishop  Hickey1 — there  is  nobody  here  but  a  lot  of  good 
Americans  celebrating  their  independence. 

A  century  ago,  in  1876,  as  America  was  observing  its  first  hundred  years  of 
independence,  a  son  of  Ohio,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Hayes  won  that  1876  election,  but 
the  campaign  was  marred  by  bitter  partisanship,  with  even  the  outcome  of  the 
election  cast  in  doubt  by  political  charges  and  countercharges. 

President  Hayes,  realizing  that  this  kind  of  excessive  partisanship  could  pro- 
duce a  stalemate  in  the  Government  as  well  as  discord  in  the  Nation,  said  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  and  I  quote:  "He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the 
country  best." 

Tonight,  as  we  enter  our  200th  year  of  independence,  we  in  this  country  have 
more  than  enough  challenges  to  consume  our  great  energies  and  our  ambitions 
without  getting  bogged  down  in  political  stalemate  and  discord.  We  must  be 
about  the  business  of  serving  our  country  by  getting  things  done,  making  the 
hard  decisions,  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  moving  this  country  forward, 
forward. 

Those  hard  decisions  have  involved  a  series,  for  example,  of  vetoes  of  unwise 
and  overpriced  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  realize  that  each  time  I  use 
the  veto,  there  will  be  some  who  complain;  for  instance,  the  various  special 
interest  groups — and  there  are  literally  thousands  of  them — and  their  advocates 
in  the  Congress. 

But  just  as  each  Congressman  has  a  responsibility  to  represent  the  interest 
of  his  State  and  his  district — and  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  doing  that 
for  better  than  25  years — I  have  now  a  duty  to  safeguard  the  broadest  national 


1The  Most  Rev.  James  A.  Hickey,  Bishop  of  Cleveland. 
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interest.  I  refer  to  the  interest  of  81  million  Federal  taxpayers  who  must  pick 
up  the  tab  for  each  of  those  new  spending  bills,  either  through  more  taxes  or 
more  inflation — in  some  instances,  both.  I  take  that  responsibility  very 
seriously. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  their  President  to  protect  their 
interests.  That  is  one  reason  the  veto  power  exists  in  the  Constitution  and  why 
I  will  use  it  when  necessary.  In  fact,  my  use  of  the  Presidential  veto  over  the 
last  10  months  alone — I  had  this  checked  and  it  is  accurate — in  the  last  10  months 
alone,  we  have  saved  the  American  taxpayers  $6  billion  by  1977. 

But  let  me  add,  there  is  another  important  part  of  the  Presidential  veto  which 
has  not  been  adequately  discussed — the  positive  side.  The  veto  is  not  a  negative 
dead  end  device.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  positive  means  of  achieving  legislative 
compromise  and  improvement — better  legislation,  in  other  words. 

For  example,  I  recently  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,900  million  for 
summer  jobs  for  young  people  and  adequate  funding  for  additional  public 
service  jobs  to  deal  with  temporary  unemployment.  Congress,  unfortunately 
and  unwisely,  added  $3  billion  on  its  own  for  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous 
programs.  I  considered  these  additions  to  be  too  inflationary.  They  couldn't  be 
justified,  so  I  used  the  veto. 

But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the  legislative  process.  After  most  Republicans 
joined  with  some  discerning  Democrats  to  sustain  my  veto  in  the  House,  the 
Congress  worked  out  a  mutually  acceptable  compromise.  And  the  important 
ingredient  in  this  whole  process  is:  This  system  of  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances, which  our  Founding  Fathers  so  carefully  constructed,  is  essential  to  good 
government  in  this  country. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  another  basic  tenet  of  our  Founding  Fathers — inde- 
pendence— can  be  the  inspiration  for  our  policies  here  at  home,  just  as  interde- 
pendence is  the  foundation  of  our  policies  abroad. 

As  a  first  step,  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  declare  our  inde- 
pendence from  governmental  bureaucracies  grown  too  large,  too  powerful,  too 
costly,  too  remote,  and  yet,  too  deeply  involved  in  our  day-to-day  lives.  Even 
though  there  are  many  things  government  must  do  for  people,  there  are  many, 
many  more  things  that  people  would  rather  do  for  themselves. 

With  the  Depression  of  the  1930's — and  some  of  us  can  remember  that— 
began  the  policy  of  creating  a  new  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy  for  every 
problem  in  America  and  then  spending  millions  and  then  spending  billions  in 
the  hope  that  money  alone  would  solve  the  problem. 

But  the  Depression  policies  of  the  1930's,  on  which  Democratic-controlled 
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Congresses  have  based  their  programs  ever  since,  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  1970's.  If  those  policies  were  effective  in  their  day,  they  are  old  and  tired 
and  completely  ineffective  in  this  decade. 

The  greatest  mistake  this  country  can  make  is  to  turn  its  back  on  its  own  na- 
tive genius,  its  creativity,  its  industry,  its  compassion,  and  look  solely  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  solutions  or  salvation.  What  we  really  need  in  this  country 
in  this  decade  and  the  rest  of  this  century  is  not  a  new  deal  but  a  fresh  start. 
What  we  need  is  not  more  Federal  control,  but  the  adventure  of  personal 
achievement  in  the  rebirth  of  self-confident  pioneering  spirit  that  made  America 
the  great  nation  that  it  is  today. 

Oh  yes,  the  Government  will  do  its  part.  Declaring  our  independence  from 
too  much  government  does  not  mean  sounding  a  retreat  from  the  legitimate 
responsibilities  which  government  must  and  ought  to  assume.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Tightened  spending  means  more  funds  will  be  available  for  those  ab- 
solutely essential  programs. 

Now,  if  we  can  put  government  to  work  doing  what  we  want  it  to  do,  we 
can  keep  it  from  doing  what  it  has  no  business  doing. 

My  aim  is  to  declare  America's  independence  from  inflation  spawned  by 
decades  of  government  overspending.  And  as  a  part  of  the  bargain,  we  can  de- 
clare our  independence  from  higher  and  higher  and  higher  taxes  and  spend  a 
little  more  of  the  money  we  earn  the  way  we  want  to  spend  it,  and  maybe  even 
save  a  little  for  a  change. 

If  we  can  stimulate  private  enterprise  without  addicting  it  to  continuous  gov- 
ernment intervention,  if  we  can  establish  guidelines  for  business  without  over- 
regulation,  if  we  can  unleash  the  great  power  of  American  free  enterprise  and 
get  the  great  American  labor  force  back  to  work  at  full  strength  in  a  sound  and 
free  economy,  then  we  can  honestly  declare  our  independence  from  recession 
and  high  unemployment  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  made  some  comments  in  Cincinnati  this  afternoon  which  might  bear 
repeating  here.  I  spoke  about  overregulation  in  government,  and  I  spoke  par- 
ticularly about  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  its  strangulation  of  the 
natural  gas  industry,  the  transportation  of  it  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  Ohio, 
to  Michigan,  to  Indiana,  et  cetera. 

I  pointed  out  that  20  or  some  years  ago,  the  Congress  made  a  decision  to  reg- 
ulate natural  gas  production  and  delivery,  and  the  net  result  is  that  prices  are 
so  low  that  the  producers  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  won't  send  their  natural  gas, 
which  they  own,  to  States  like  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
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because  they  can  sell  it  in  their  State  for  $2— whatever  the  criteria  is— and  if 
they  send  it  through  the  regulated  pipelines  it  is  51  or  52  cents. 

Now,  what  does  that  do?  We  have  bad  legislation,  and  we  have  a  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  does  not  respond  to  reality,  and  the  net  result  is  that 
you  in  Ohio,  we  in  Michigan,  others  in  Indiana  are  going  to  have  a  very  serious 
natural  gas  shortage  this  winter.  You  are  going  to  have  50  percent— I  think  the 
figure  is— less  natural  gas  in  our  part  of  the  Middle  West  this  winter  than  you 
had  last  winter,  simply  because  the  people  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  won't  bow 
down  to  the  heavy  hand  of  Federal  control. 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  Very  simple.  They  got  all  this  gas  that  produces 
energy,  that  provides  production  in  factories  and  provides  jobs.  They  are  going 
to  get  those  factories  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  down 
to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  because  some  people  have  the  mistaken,  stupid  idea  that 
regulation  protects  people. 

In  this  case,  it  means  that  we  in  our  part  of  this  area  will  lose  jobs,  and  I  can't 
understand  why  the  Congress  does  not  move.  If  we  want  natural  gas  production 
and  delivery  in  our  part  of  the  country — Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  et  cetera — we 
have  to  free  the  heavy  hand  of  regulation  of  interstate  transportation  of  natural 
gas.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  lose  jobs,  factories,  and  productivity  in  our  parr 
of  the  country.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

So,  I  urge  you — whether  you  have  influence  one  way  or  another — every  Mem- 
ber of  Ohio  in  the  Congress,  Democrat  or  Republican,  must  be  told  that  they 
are  responsible  if  we  have  interrupted  gas  distribution  this  winter  and  we  have 
a  loss  of  jobs.  It  is  just  that  serious. 

I  asked  the  Congress  last  fall  to  overcome  this  legislative  bureaucratic  prob- 
lem. I  asked  them  again  in  January.  We  kept  presenting  evidence  of  the  facts 
and,  I  must  say  with  sadness  and  despair,  Congress  has  not  acted.  They  have 
got  a  chance  to  move  if  they  can  ever  stop  fighting  up  there. 

But  the  problem  is  it  will  be  disastrous  for  America.  It  will  be  disastrous  in 
Ohio,  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina. 
So,  use  your  influence  to  get  the  right  decision  in  the  free  society  in  which  we 
live. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  we  can  declare  America's  independence  from  the 
fear  and  the  alarming  growth  of  crime.  As  I  said  earlier,  Ralph  Perk,  as  your 
good  mayor,  has  done  a  fine  job.  And  I  happen  to  think,  if  the  Congress  would 
move,  we  can  declare  America's  independence  from  foreign  oil  and  energy 
sources. 

I  happen  to  be  very  confident — and  I  say  this  with  deep  conviction — that 
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together  we  can  bring  forth  rich,  new  harvests  from  this  great  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. We  can  invite  all  Americans,  whatever  their  race,  sex,  or  station  in  life, 
to  sit  at  the  table  of  America's  bounty  and  partake  more  fully  of  its  great 
abundance. 

I  truly  see  America's  future  as  bright  with  hope  and  promise.  I  see  a  nation 
that  works. 

I  see  people  taking  pride  in  their  work  and  their  lives.  I  see  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  responds  to  people's  needs,  but  does  not  order  people's  lives.  And 
don't  forget  that  a  government  big  enough  to  give  you  everything  you  want 
is  a  government  big  enough  to  take  from  you  everything  you  have. 

I  see  a  reemergence  of  old  values,  values  like  simple  honesty  and  common  de- 
cency, as  new  natural  resources  with  which  to  build  a  nobler,  safer,  and  more 
successful  society. 

There  is  no  reason,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  world  today  why  we  can't  live  the  kind 
of  a  life  we  want:  a  life  of  optimism  and  faith,  a  life  of  close  kinship  and  good 
relations  with  our  neighbors,  a  life  with  room  for  joy,  a  life  of  peace  with  our- 
selves and  with  those  about  us. 

I  believe  and,  as  I  look  around  this  great  room  tonight,  I  think  you  believe, 
in  America.  I  believe  in  the  American  people,  as  you  do,  and  I  believe  that  as 
we  start  our  third  century  of  independence,  we  can  take  renewed  confidence  in 
our  future,  a  future  that  calls  us — every  one  of  us — to  new  achievement  and 
glory  and  greatness. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:52  p.m.  in  the  Grand  man  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Republican  Executive 
Ballroom  at  the  Cleveland  Sheraton  Hotel.  In  his  Committee,  and  Ray  Bliss,  former  national  chairman 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  John  Dwyer,  chair-       of  the  Republican  Party. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Howard  H.  Callaway.     July  3,  1975 

Dear  Bo: 

It  is  with  a  very  special  sense  of  regret  but  also  with  profound  appreciation 
for  your  outstanding  service  to  our  Nation,  that  I  accept  your  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  effective  July  3, 1975. 

For  more  than  two  years,  your  leadership  has  moved  the  Army  forward  with 
most  impressive  results.  Through  your  efforts,  an  all  volunteer  Army  has  be- 
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come  reality,  as  more  and  more  highly  qualified  young  men  and  women  choose 
to  make  the  Army  a  career.  You  have  established  the  Army's  credibility  with 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  Today's  Army  is  accomplishing  more 
with  less  than  any  Army  in  our  history. 

Under  your  guidance,  the  young  men  and  women  of  today's  Army  are  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  what  they  are  doing.  The  result  is  a  renewed  pride  and 
sense  of  mission  within  the  Army,  and  a  much  greater  respect  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  among  the  American  people. 

You  will  be  greatly  missed  at  Defense,  but  it  is  because  of  my  unqualified 
confidence  and  trust  in  your  abilities  that  I  have  asked  you  to  take  on  an 
entirely  different  but  singularly  important  set  of  responsibilities  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  willingness  to  do  so. 

As  you  step  down  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  you  may  take  tremendous  pride 
in  your  outstanding  contributions  to  our  country  and  this  Administration,  and 
I  hope  you  will  look  back  on  these  past  two  years  with  pride  in  what  has  been 
achieved.  You  have  served  with  great  distinction,  and  I  look  forward  to  our 
future  association. 

Betty  joins  me  in  extending  to  Beth  and  you  our  best  wishes  and  warmest 
personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  Ford 

[The  Honorable  Howard  H.  Callaway,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310] 

note:    Secretary    Callaway's    letter    of   resignation,  As  I  officially  tender  my  resignation  as  Secretary 

dated  June  25,  1975,  read  as  follows:  of  the  Army,  effective  midnight,  3  July  1975, 1  would 

~       . ,    n     • ,    ,  like  to  acknowledge  my  great  debt  to  you,  to  Secre- 

Dear  Mr.  President:  „  f ,    .               t%           «               ^i                   j 

T    ,       ,                      .                ,                  1-M  tary  Schlesinger,  to  Deputy  Secretary  Clements,  and 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  and  a  personal  privilege  ,      A        ■        ^              r       i      /         •        j  c 

,                  t           A  ,    .  .  _     .            .     J      „  to  the  American  Congress  for  the  dynamic  and  far- 

to  be  a  part  of  your  Administration  as  the  Secretary  .  .      .                   ,  .  , ,    ,       ,           .              ,      A 

£   ,      A          -   ,        ,     ,                   .  .               •  sighted  support  which  has  been  given  to  the  Army, 

of  the  Army.  It  has  also  been  an  exciting  experience  *          ,  ,\ \             .          ,.,•?*         t_           ,  i   t 

c                                -^  ^     r^  c          *          j     •  The  establishment  or  a  stabilized  force  has  enabled 

for  me  to  serve  with  the  Defense  team  during  a  .,     ,     ..    .         ...               ,                   , 

.    ,     £       ,          „    ,                     ,    .        ,    n  us  to  provide  the  Nation  with  tar  more  deterrent  and 

period  of  such  great  change,  stimulating  challenge,  £  


and  decisive  progress. 


additional  fighting  capability.  I  would  also  like  to 


T                 -11            j  u.  *  *u         j        a         u  express  my  great  admiration  for  the  men  and  women 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  modern  Army  has  <•    ,      *             ,      *_                   ,   i         t     x,   •     > 

i      ,            •.-.•£             j    £_  of  the  Army  who  have  responded  to  the  Nation  s 

just  completed  an  epic  transition  from  a  draft  en-  ,   „             \  ,     ,   ..             *  .        ,     . 

*_          11      i     *      r        *u  *  •             *  ut  challenge  with  dedication  and  enthusiasm, 

vironment  to  an  all-volunteer  force  that  is  now  stable,  A           t           T     1           i    i          i      a         c     • 

,         ,      r«i         ,     „          tj.      •     ..    i  As  you  know,  I  reluctantly  leave  the  Army  for  it 

strong,  and  ready.  The  volunteer  soldier  is  truly  ,      ,         ,                  .  e  .                 ,.            »       •  • 

^    .         c    t.      *        •                i         j     *     j  has  been  the  most  satisfying,  rewarding,  and  exciting 

representative  of  the  American  people  and  stands  .    ,    e        ...    .      T  .     ,   r           ,             . 

,     _               .     XT    .     ,     ,  r            i                   .  period  of  my  life,  but  I  look  forward  to  serving  you 

ready  to  serve  the  Nation  s  defense  whenever  and  ,    ,     „T    .       .                     it.ii                 r 

,                   jjt           -j              ^j'A          •  and  the  Nation  in  a  new  and  challenging  role, 

wherever  needed.  In  my  judgment,  today  s  Army  is  °    ° 

the  most  efficient  and  responsive  ground  force  in  *  cere  y> 

history  and  its  momentum  and  direction  has  been 

firmly  set  so  that  it  will  become  stronger  and  more  [The  President,   The   White   House,   Washington, 

efficient  in  the  years  to  come.  D.C.  20500] 
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377 

Statement  on  the  Observance  of  Independence  Day. 
July  3,  1973 

My  fellow  Americans: 

As  we  begin  the  200th  year  of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  we  the  people 
of  the  United  States  still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  we  continue  to  build 
a  more  perfect  union  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

The  great  goals  of  America  are  never  fully  gained;  the  future  of  America  is 
always  brighter  than  its  glorious  past;  the  destiny  of  America  demands  the  best 
of  each  succeeding  generation,  as  it  does  of  us  today.  While  we  cherish  the  many 
heritages  that  enrich  our  land,  we  of  all  peoples  have  no  history  except  what 
we  have  written  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  Americans  alone  by  birth  or  blood, 
by  oath  or  creed  or  compact  among  princes.  We  are  Americans  because  we 
deliberately  chose  to  be  one  nation,  indivisible,  and  for  199  years  with  God's 
help  we  have  gone  forward  together. 

Our  Nation's  first  century  saw  the  firm  establishment  of  a  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment on  this  continent,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Our  first  century  produced 
political  institutions  responsible  to  the  people  and  confirmed  at  tragic  cost  the 
proposition  that  all  Americans  are  created  equal.  Our  Nation's  second  century, 
now  ending,  saw  the  development  of  a  strong  economic  society  in  the  free 
climate  which  our  political  institutions  sustained.  Our  second  century  trans- 
formed an  underdeveloped  country  into  the  mightiest  and  most  productive 
nation  in  human  history,  with  ever  more  widespread  sharing  of  economic  gains 
and  of  responsibility  for  the  less  fortunate  of  our  neighbors.  Two  centuries  of 
sacrifice  and  struggle,  of  conflict  and  compromise,  have  gained  for  us  an  un- 
precedented measure  of  political  and  economic  independence. 

We  have  on  this  Independence  Day  of  1975  a  free  government  that  checks 
and  balances  its  own  excesses  and  a  free  economic  system  that  corrects  its  own 
errors,  given  the  courage  and  constructive  cooperation  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
citizenry.  This  is  the  amazing  history  Americans  have  written  for  themselves  as 
we  begin  our  Bicentennial  celebration. 

But  what  will  be  the  goal  of  our  Nation's  third  century  ?  I  see  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  our  third  century  as  the  advancement  of  individual  independence  in 
this  "sweet  land  of  liberty." 

We  must  devise  safeguards  for  the  sacred  identity  of  each  and  every  American, 
to  protect  personal  freedom  and  individuality  from  the  daily  pressures  of  con- 
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formity,  whether  they  come  from  massive  government,  massive  management 
and  labor,  massive  education,  or  massive  communications. 

While  we  want  the  benefits  of  advancing  technology,  individual  Americans 
must  never  become  coded  ciphers  in  any  central  computer,  unthinking  parrots 
of  any  ideological  slogans,  uncaring  slaves  of  any  automated  assembly  line. 
Every  citizen  in  our  third  century  of  freedom  as  a  nation  must  have  the  personal 
freedom  to  fulfill  his  or  her  potential  in  life,  liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Many  years  ago,  a  Sunday  school  teacher  taught  me  that  the  beauty  of 
Joseph's  coat  was  its  many  colors.  And  the  beauty  of  America  is  its  many  indi- 
viduals, each  of  us  a  little  different  from  the  other.  Freedom  for  everyone  who 
respects  the  freedom  of  others  is  the  great  goal  which  I  see  and  commend  to 
my  countrymen  for  the  third  century  of  American  Independence.  Freedom  is 
what  the  Fourth  of  July  is  all  about. 

I  wish  you  all  a  grand  and  glorious  day. 

note:  The  President  recorded  the  statement  for  use  on  radio  and  television. 

378 

Statement  on  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.     July  4,  1975 

TODAY  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  ac- 
claimed as  labor's  "Bill  of  Rights." 

This  landmark  act  of  Congress  helped  pave  the  way  for  millions  of  American 
workers  to  share  more  fully  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and  to  unite  with 
one  another  in  the  strong  bond  of  common  interest  and  purpose.  It  provided 
the  basis  for  the  resolution  of  disputes  over  union  organization  and  the  means 
for  settling  union-management  disputes. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  law  on  July  5,  1935,  our  Nation  has  moved  from 
confrontation  to  cooperation  between  management  and  labor  and  from  pro- 
tracted unrest  to  effective  partnership.  This  partnership  has  fostered  great  eco- 
nomic strength  and  progress  which  is  unique  among  nations  of  the  world. 

For  American  workers,  better  pay,  job  security,  pensions,  and  a  system  for 
the  orderly  resolution  of  day-to-day  disputes  have  been  the  legacy  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  collective  bargaining  guarantees;  for  man- 
agement, a  more  certain  and  stable  industrial  relations  era. 
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On  this  special  day,  I  salute  the  working  men  and  women  of  America  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  they  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  through 
honest,  productive,  and  fairly  rewarded  labor. 

379 

Remarks  in  Baltimore  at  the  Fort  McHenry  National  Monument 

and  Historic  Shrine.     July  4,  1975 

Thanks  you  very  much,  Judge  Northrop.  Governor  Mandel  and  Mrs.  Mandel, 
Senator  Beall  and  Mrs.  Beall,  distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— Congressman  Long,  Congressman  Gude,  Congressman  Holt,  Con- 
gressman Bauman,  Congressman  Spellman,  Congressman  Sarbanes — Mayor 
Schaefer,  our  country's  newest  citizens,  and  all  of  you  wonderful  people  from 
Baltimore  and  the  great  State  of  Maryland: 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming.  The  casemate  walls  and 
the  silent  cannons  of  Fort  McHenry  bear  a  very  quiet  testimony  to  a  nation's 
travail  on  another  night  in  another  age.  We  all  know  that  Francis  Scott  Key 
enshrined  forever  those  events  in  1814.  The  patriotism  and  the  national  pride 
surrounding  our  flag,  our  country,  and  their  defense  that  night  are  our  heritage 
in  a  song  and  a  verse.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  an  expression  of  our  love 
of  country. 

We  must  not  be  so  sophisticated,  so  blase  that  we  ignore  those  simple  but 
eloquent  moments  of  our  history.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  America 
is  really  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  And  we  should  be 
proud  of  it. 

We  are  honored,  every  one  of  us,  by  those  who  earlier  this  evening  became 
our  United  States  newest  citizens,  and  we  should  give  them  a  special  round  of 
applause  right  now.  They  have  chosen  what  often  is  taken  for  granted  among 
many  of  us. 

The  hallmark  of  our  first  century  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  government. 
In  the  face  of  the  greatest  odds,  13  poor,  struggling  colonies  became  a  fledgling 
nation.  Its  future,  in  those  dark  days  and  weeks  and  months,  was  insecure.  In  the 
first  100  years,  the  western  movement  accelerated — vast  territories  were  acquired, 
States  joined  the  Union,  constitutional  issues  were  raised.  Wars  were  fought,  none 
more  devastating  than  the  one  that  turned  American  against  American.  Yet, 
through  that  horrible  ordeal,  it  was  resolved  that  this  Nation  would  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  The  Union  was  preserved. 
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By  our  Centennial  in  1876,  the  American  Republic  had  been  securely  estab- 
lished. Of  this,  there  was  no  doubt,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Our  second  century  has  been  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  great  American  free 
enterprise  system.  The  pioneer  spirit  which  carried  us  west  turned  us  to  new 
frontiers.  Railroads  spanned  the  continent  and  became  a  web  of  steel  linking 
city  to  city,  region  to  region,  town  to  town.  The  automobile  and  its  assembly  line 
changed  forever  transportation  and  our  manufacturing  process  in  America. 

The  Wright  brothers  mastered  powered  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  The  age  of 
flight  was  born.  From  the  first  Atlantic  crossing  by  the  "Lone  Eagle,"  Charles 
Lindbergh,  to  the  American  astronauts  who  announced  that  the  Eagle  had 
landed,  when  touchdown  on  the  Moon,  America's  leadership  was  again 
established. 

The  telegram,  the  telephone,  the  television — all  are  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
munications revolution  of  the  second  century.  Science,  medicine,  agriculture 
production,  marketing — these  have  been  just  a  few  of  the  modern  frontiers  since 
1876. 

But  now  our  third  century,  I  believe,  should  be  an  era  of  individual  freedom. 
The  mass  approach  of  the  modern  world  places  a  premium  on  creativity  and 
individuality.  We  see  mass  production,  mass  education,  mass  population.  They 
must  not  smother  individual  expression  or  limit  individual  opportunity.  In- 
dividualism is  a  safeguard  against  the  sameness  of  society.  A  government  too  large 
and  bureaucratic  can  stifle  individual  initiative  by  a  frustrating  statism. 

In  America — and  never  forget  it — our  sovereign  is  the  citizen.  Our  sovereign 
is  the  citizen,  and  we  must  never  forget  it.  Governments  exist  to  serve  people. 
The  state  is  the  creature  of  the  populace.  These  propositions  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  Bicentennial. 

Today,  in  the  199th  year  of  our  independence,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  American  experience.  Let  us  make  the  coming  year  a  great  year  on 
America's  agenda  of  achievement.  As  we  move  to  the  Bicentennial  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  let  us  think  where  we  will  be  and  what  we  can  achieve  by 
next  July  4,  by  the  next  decade,  by  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution, 
and  by  the  year  2000. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  shall  be  an  era  of  hope  rather  than  despair.  Let  us  resolve 
that  it  shall  be  an  era  of  achievement  rather  than  apathy.  Let  us  resolve  that  it 
shall  be  a  time  of  promise  rather  than  regret. 

The  Bicentennial  should  be  a  time  for  each  of  us  of  self-examination  and 
individual  accomplishment.  Quality  and  permanence  should  be  the  measure- 
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ment  of  your  life  and  my  life  and  the  life  of  214  other  million  Americans  in  50 
States  and  our  territories. 

Let  us  pursue  truths  and  values  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  lif  e,  of  you  and 
your  fellow  Americans.  To  form  a  more  perfect  Union — and  that  is  what  we 
want — we  need  to  learn  more  of  our  country  and  more  of  our  good  people. 
Americans  must  appreciate  the  diversity  of  our  land  and  the  diversity  of  our 
citizens. 

There  is  a  quotation  that  I  learned  in  my  early  days  in  Sunday  school,  that  the 
beauty  of  Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors.  And  that  is  the  strength  of  America. 

Boundaries  of  regionalism  and  urbanization  must  dissolve  before  our  will  to 
be  one  Nation  and  one  people. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Bicentennial  must  become  a  true  national  experience. 
The  American  Revolution  and  its  legacy  belong  to  each  of  the  States  and  our 
far-flung  territories.  It  belongs  to  every  county,  to  every  city,  to  every  church,  to 
every  club,  and  to  each  and  every  American  citizen. 

At  every  school  where  the  American  flag  flies,  it  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
in  the  coming  year  a  concentrated  effort  in  the  classroom  to  study,  discuss,  and 
portray  these  past  200  years  of  our  history. 

I  would  urge  that  every  community  seek  to  make  its  program  as  meaningful 
as  possible  to  as  many  as  possible — old,  young,  in  every  walk  of  life.  This  should 
stress  the  history,  culture,  and  the  achievements  and  the  basic  values  that  are  so 
important  that  we  associate  with  our  way  of  life. 

Yes,  the  ideas  that  were  forged  and  fought  for  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  crossed 
the  Appalachians.  They  followed  the  wagons  and  rode  with  the  Pony  Express. 
They  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  spanned  the  plains  and  the 
American  desert.  They  belonged  as  much  to  the  West  as  they  belonged  to  the 
East.  Wherever  the  American  flag  has  gone,  so  went  the  concepts  of  this  great 
Republic.  American  Clipper  ships,  that  probably  sailed  in  part  from  this  great 
Baltimore  harbor,  took  the  story  of  America  to  the  far  corners  of  the  Earth  with 
pride  and  with  success.  American  jetliners  carry  it  every  day  across  the  skies  to 
distant  lands.  Indeed,  this  event  does  not  belong  just  to  Americans.  This  is  a 
celebration  of  liberty,  freedom,  democracy,  wherever  they  exist,  and  we  want 
them  to  exist  on  a  global  basis  at  some  time  in  the  world's  history. 

While  we  cherish  the  many  heritages  that  enrich  our  land,  we,  of  all  people, 
have  no  history  except  what  we  have  written  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  Ameri- 
cans alone  by  birth  or  blood,  by  oath  or  creed  or  compact  among  princes.  We  are 
Americans  because  we  deliberately  chose  to  be  one  nation,  indivisible,  and  for 
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199  years,  with  God's  help,  we  have  gone  forward  together,  and  we  will  in  the 
future. 

Two  centuries  of  sacrifice  and  struggle,  of  conflict  and  compromise,  have 
gained  for  us  an  unprecedented  measure  of  political  and  economic  independence. 

We  have,  on  this  Independence  Day  of  1975,  a  free  government  that  checks 
and  balances  its  own  excesses  and  a  free  economic  system  that  corrects  its  own 
errors,  given  the  courage  and  the  constructive  cooperation  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened citizenry.  This  is  the  amazing  history  Americans  have  written  for 
themselves,  you  and  your  forefathers,  as  we  begin  our  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  young  Republic  of  yesteryear  is  today  a  strong  and  a  very  great  nation. 
It  still  lives  the  values  of  the  Declaration,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  influences  the  destiny  of  millions  beyond  our  shores.  It  still  remains, 
in  Lincoln's  words,  "The  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 

Let  us,  this  Fourth  of  July,  continue  to  be  a  nation  of  hope.  The  American 
people  believe  in  tomorrow— that  by  dawn's  early  light  our  flag  will  still  be 
there. 

Let  us  be  one  nation  and  one  people  indivisible — for  our  flag  is  one  and  our 
destiny  is  one. 

Let  us  be  people  of  values — of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice — no  matter  what 
the  cost.  That  has  been  our  history,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We  have  never 
counted  the  cost  of  freedom,  and  I  don't  think  America  ever  will. 

Let  us  in  the  final  analysis  be  true  to  ourselves,  for  then  we  can  be  false  to 
no  nation  or  to  no  people.  And  let  us  live  not  only  for  our  own  progress  but 
also  in  harmony  and  hope  for  all  other  men,  women,  and  children  everywhere 
in  this  great  globe. 

In  so  doing,  the  United  States  and  its  people  serve  and  honor  the  promise 
of  Francis  Scott  Key's  words,  "land  of  the  free,  and  home  of  the  brave." 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:05  p.m.  Prior  to  his  citizens  by  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  of  the  United 
remarks,  41  persons  were  naturalized  as  American       States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 
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380 

Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Providing  for  24-Hour 
Display  of  the  Flag  at  Valley  Forge  State  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
July  5,  1975 

I  HAVE  signed  S.J.  Res.  98,  which  provides  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  may  be  flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  in  Valley  Forge  State  Park, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  determination  and  valor 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  Continental  Army  at  Valley  Forge.  These  men 
endured  the  rigors  of  cold,  disease,  and  starvation  during  the  winter  of  1777— 
1778,  to  later  fight  and  win  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  an  important  victory  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  As  we  approach  the  year  of  our  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial anniversary,  this  joint  resolution  by  Congress  reminds  us  again  of  the 
unselfish  sacrifices  made  by  many  American  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  country's  Armed  Forces.  They  have  fought  to  establish  and 
preserve,  for  Americans  and  free  people  everywhere,  the  right  to  liberty,  justice, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.J.  Res.  98,  approved  July  4,  1975,  is  Public  Law  94-53  (89  Stat.  259). 

381 

Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Suharto  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.     July  5,  1975 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  on  your  visit 
to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  your  world  tour. 

You  visited  the  United  States  last,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1970,  and  we  all 
recognize,  of  course,  that  through  the  years,  you  have  been  a  very  wise  and 
valued  friend  of  the  United  States. 

I  recognize,  as  all  of  us  do  here  from  the  United  States,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  great  deal  for  your  country  in  the  period  during  your  Presidency. 
The  Indonesian  people,  we  recognize,  have  developed  a  solid  foundation  to  deal 
with  your  nation's  very  complex  challenges  and  the  very  difficult  road,  but  in 
the  process  of  development,  great  progress  has  been  made. 

Admiring  you,  President  Suharto,  and  your  country,  as  I  do,  I  have  wanted 
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to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  with  you  the  many  issues  that  concern  both  of  our 
nations.  And  I  have  found  today,  in  our  discussions,  that  your  observations  con- 
cerning Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  have  been  extremely  meaningful  and 
very  constructive.  I  hope  that  this  exchange  of  views  will  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  both  countries  as  we  face  our  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  do  attach,  in  the  United  States,  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  our  rela- 
tions with  you.  You  have  been  a  source  of  strength  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in 
Asia  as  a  whole,  and  we  respect  you  for  this  part  that  you  have  played  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  the  leadership  that  you  have  given  to  your  own  country  in  the 
process  of  development  in  the  last  5  to  10  years. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  working  with  you  in  the  future. 
The  fact  that  we  had  a  recent  tragedy  in  Indochina  actually  should  redouble, 
and  does,  our  interest  in  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia.  Your  assessment  there, 
as  I  indicated,  is  most  helpful  to  us  as  we  plan  and  look  to  the  future. 

Let  me  say  that  the  American  people  have  great  respect  for  your  people,  as 
we  do  for  you  and  those  in  your  Government.  I  was  delighted  this  morning 
to  reaffirm  our  Nation's  solid  support  for  Indonesia's  development  efforts,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  economic  matters  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  your  country  in  its  major  role  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
country  can  provide  continuing  leadership  in  that  part  of  the  world,  working 
with  other  nations  that  have  a  like  philosophical,  ideological  view.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  will  be  most  anxious  to  work  with  you  and  those  other  nations. 

Today  has  been  most  enjoyable,  most  pleasant,  and,  I  think,  most  construc- 
tive. I  hope  that  you  will  return  to  the  United  States  very  soon  and  for  a  much 
longer  and  more  extended  visit  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  ask  all  of  you  to  raise  your  glasses  to  the  good  health 
and  sustained  success  of  the  leader  of  Indonesia — His  Excellency,  President 
Suharto. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3  p.m.  at  Laurel  Lodge,  convey  their  profound  gratitude  for  this  opportunity 

Camp  David,  Md.  provided  us. 

President  Suharto  responded  in  Indonesian.  His  As  part  of  the  nature  of  this  very  short  visit- 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  as  follows:  rd  saVj  only  for  seyeral  hours__but  i  would  like  very 

Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  distinguished  guests:  much  to  take  this  valuable  opportunity,  an  oppor- 
May  I  first  of  all  convey  our  highest  appreciation  tunity  which  is  very  valuable  for  us,  to  enable  us  to 
and  heartfelt  thanks  on  behalf  of  my  wife  as  well  as  be  able  to  conduct  exchanges  of  views  in  our  com- 
my  delegation  for  the  opportunity  given  me  to  mon  efforts  and  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to 
accept  the  kind  invitation  of  you,  Mr.  President,  to  further  strengthen  these  relations  and  friendly  co- 
be  here  in  the  United  States.  And  may  I  also,  on  operation  between  the  United  States  and  Indonesia, 
behalf  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  Government,  and  also  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you, 
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Mr.  President,  and  conduct  exchanges,  open  and 
frank  exchanges  of  views,  relating  not  only  to  bi- 
lateral relations  and  problems  concerning  our  two 
countries  but  also  on  the  international  situations  as 
well. 

I  believe  entirely — and  I  am  also  fully  confident — 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  pledge  and  the  assistance  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  provide,  not  only 
to  Indonesia  but  also  to  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, but  particularly  to  Indonesia,  an  Indonesia 
which  is  presently  busily  engaged  in  carrying  out 
economic  development  efforts  to  create  or  to  estab- 
lish a  just  and  prosperous  society — a  just  and  pros- 
perous society  which  calls  for  its  development,  of 
course,  for  a  lending,  helping  hand  from  other  able 
countries  who  are  really  able  to  assist  and  help  us 
in  our  development  efforts. 

In  view  of  the  fast-changing  developments  which 
have  happened  recently  in  Southeast  Asia,  particu- 
larly in  the  Indochinese  peninsula,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  striving  very  hard  to  consolidate  what  we 
call  the  national  resilience  and  also  to  strengthen  our 
national  ideology,  a  national  ideology  which  is 
based  on  our  own  principles,  national  ideology 
which  should  be  strengthened  in  the  efforts  of  the 
development  effort.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
accelerate  that  effort.  The  national  ideology  which 


should  be  strengthened  in  a  way  that  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  this  ideology  will  be  such  that  this 
will  not  corrode,  and  the  confidence  will  bolster  the 
unity  of  the  nation;  national  ideology  which  becomes 
the  most  important  aspect  of  our  national  resilience 
to  enable  us  to  face  any  eventualities  which  could 
endanger  our  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
in  the  future. 

May  I  also,  on  this  occasion,  once  again  reiterate 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  pledge  and 
the  assistance  and  support  that  the  United  States  has 
so  far  provided  and  will  continue  to  support  in  this 
respect  and  gain  our  heartfelt  appreciation. 

In  our  common  efforts  of  furthering  or  enhancing 
the  friendly  cooperation  between  the  two  countries, 
I  see  the  great  importance  of  having  this  reciprocal 
visit,  a  mutual  visit  by  the  heads  of  government. 

And  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  would  kindly 
invite  Your  Excellency  to  visit  Indonesia  and  see  for 
yourself,  be  the  witness  of  what  is  going  on  in  Indo- 
nesia and  what  are  really  the  efforts  of  the  Indo- 
nesian people  and  Government  at  the  present  state 
of  our  economic  development. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  invite  kindly 
Your  Excellencies  and  distinguished  guests  to  raise 
your  glasses  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


382 

Remarks  Upon  Signing  the  Special  Message  to  the  Congress 
Proposing  Federal- Aid  Highway  Legislation.     July  7,  1975 

LET  ME  thank  the  various  Governors  here — Governor  Ray,  Governor  Rampton, 
Governor  O'Callaghan,  Governor  Bennett,  and  Governor  Moore,  representing 
the  Governors  and  the  Governors'  Conference — for  coming  for  the  signing  of 
the  highway  message. 

The  highway  message  is  about  20  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  some  42,500  miles.  President  Eisenhower  took  the  lead, 
and  Congress  approved  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  one 
of  the  great  public  works  projects  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  as  a  result,  in  the  highway  message  that  lam 
sending,  I  am  recommending  the  consolidation  of  some  30  categorical  grant 
programs  into  four  basic  areas  for  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  funds  to  complete  the  interstate  system.  We  will 
have  funds  for  an  urban  area  highway  program,  and  we  will  have  a  rural  high- 
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way  program,  and  then  we  will  have  the  safety  and  beautification  programs  as  a 
result. 

This  program  tends  to  give  to  the  States  greater  flexibility  in  the  utilization  of 
the  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  interstate  system  and  the  development  of  a 
sound  highway  program. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  our  highway  construction.  It  has  tied  cities 
together,  it  has  tied  the  Nation  together,  but  there  are  some  essential  links  that 
need  completion  in  the  interstate  system.  They  will  be  completed  under  this 
program,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  accelerate,  through  the  flexibility,  the  develop- 
ment of  highway  programs  in  each  of  the  various  States. 

So,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  sign  this  message  that  will  provide 
roughly  $3,250  million  a  year  for  the  interstate  system,  around  $1,050  million 
for  the  rural  program,  $800  million  a  year  for  the  urban  program,  $400  million 
a  year  for  the  safety  program,  and  $65  million  a  year  for  the  beautification 
program. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  extension  and  completion  of  our 
various  highway  programs. 

So,  I  thank  Governor  Ray  and  his  associates  for  coming  and  participating  in 
this  ceremony.  With  their  help,  I  am  at  least  confident  that  we  can  convince  the 
Congress  to  take  this  very  significant  and  forward  step. 

As  soon  as  I  finish  this,  Bob,  if  you  want  to  add  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors,  I  will  appreciate  it. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:34  a.m.  in  the  Rose  D.  Ray  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  National  Gov- 
Garden  at  the  White  House  at  a  ceremony  attended  ernors'  Conference. 

by  Governors  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  Utah,  Michael  Governor  Ray's   response   to  the  President's   re- 

O'Callaghan  of  Nevada,  Robert  F.  Bennett  of  Kansas,  marks   is   printed   in   the  Weekly   Compilation   of 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Robert  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  717). 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Federal- Aid 

Highway  Legislation.     July  7,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Twenty  years  ago,  President  Eisenhower  sent  to  the  Congress  a  landmark 
report  on  our  Nation's  highways.  That  report,  and  the  legislation  it  inspired, 
launched  the  Nation  on  one  of  the  most  ambitious  public  works  programs  in 
history— construction  of  the  42,500-mile  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Today,  eighty-five  percent  of  the  Interstate  system  is  open  to  traffic,  and  the 
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system  has  proven  vital  to  the  Nation's  commercial  prosperity  and  to  the  in- 
dividual mobility  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  which  has  financed  this  remarkable  program  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  October  1,  1977.  I  am  today  recommending  legislation 
to  extend  the  Trust  Fund  but  limit  its  use  to  completion  and  improvement  of  the 
Interstate  system  itself.  Other  highway  projects  receiving  Federal  assistance 
would  be  funded  through  the  general  treasury. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  income  to  the  Fund  be  reduced  by  trans- 
ferring two  cents  of  the  current  Federal  gasoline  tax  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  recommending  that  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  be  reduced  by  one  cent  per  gallon  in  those  States  which  increase  their 
State  gasoline  tax  by  an  equal  amount. 

In  this  way,  the  ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to  deal  with  their  own 
transportation  problems  will  be  improved,  but  costs  to  the  highway  user  will  not 
be  increased. 

Top  priority  in  this  legislation  will  go  to  completion  of  those  segments  of  the 
Interstate  system  which  will  make  the  system  truly  national  in  scope. 

I  am  also  proposing  consolidation  of  Federal  highway  programs  under  three 
broadly-based  categories,  combining  some  thirty  narrow  grant-in-aid  programs 
now  in  existence.  The  three  programs  will  deal,  respectively,  with  urban  and 
suburban  transportation,  rural  transportation  and  highway  safety  improvements. 

The  highway  program  is  a  classic  example  of  a  Federal  program  that  has 
expanded  over  the  years  into  areas  of  State  and  local  responsibility,  distorting  the 
priorities  of  those  governments. 

The  legislation  I  propose  will  refocus  the  Federal  attention  on  the  Interstate 
System,  which  is  clearly  of  national  significance,  and  provide  flexible  aid  for  other 
highway  construction  in  a  manner  which  fully  respects  State  and  local  decision- 
making roles. 

This  is  consistent  with  my  general  philosophy  that  we  should  not,  at  the 
Federal  level,  extend  our  influence  into  areas  which  other  levels  of  government 
can  handle  better. 

As  we  near  our  200th  birthday  as  a  Nation,  we  must  select  with  care  the  great 
national  efforts  we  undertake,  reflecting  the  responsibility  we  all  have  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  Republic.  We  must  limit  the  Federal  role  to  national  con- 
cerns, strengthen  the  authority  and  resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  protect  the  prerogatives  of  individuals. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  the  most  responsible  and  effective  means  of  meeting 
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the  Nation's  transportation  needs.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  it  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
July  7, 1975. 

384 

Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States- Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program.     July  8,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the  Congress  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States- Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science  Program.  This  bilateral  research  effort 
in  the  biomedical  sciences  was  successfully  implemented  in  1965  following  a 
meeting  between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

During  1974,  this  Program  has  continued  to  direct  attention  to  the  study  and 
prevention  of  a  group  of  significant  diseases  which  influence  the  health  status 
of  the  people  of  Asia:  cholera,  environmentally  induced  diseases,  leprosy,  mal- 
nutrition, parasitic  diseases  (filariasis  and  schistosomiasis),  tuberculosis,  and 
viral  diseases  (rabies,  dengue-hemorrhagic  fever  and  other  selected  arboviral 
diseases). 

The  accomplishments  attained  during  the  past  year  are  highlighted  in  the 
report  of  the  Program  which  I  am  submitting  to  Congress  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  strengthening  further  the  valuable  and  productive  relationships  pro- 
vided by  this  model  of  cooperative  international  endeavor  for  the  health  benefits 
of  our  fellow  man. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

July  8, 1975. 
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385 

Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States- 
Iceland  Convention  on  Taxation.     July  8,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
vention signed  at  Reykjavik  on  May  7,  1975  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with 
Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital. 

There  is  no  convention  on  this  subject  presently  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Iceland. 

The  Convention  follows  generally  the  form  and  content  of  most  conventions 
of  this  type  recently  concluded  by  this  government.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to 
clearly  identify  the  tax  interests  of  the  two  countries  so  as  to  avoid  double  taxa- 
tion and  make  difficult  the  illegal  evasion  of  taxation. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

Conventions  such  as  this  one  are  an  important  element  in  promoting  closer 
economic  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  Convention  at  an  early  date  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

July  8, 1975. 

note:  The  convention  is  printed  in  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS  8151). 

386 

Remarks  Announcing  Candidacy  for  the  1976  Republican 
Presidential  Nomination.     July  8,  1975 

TODAY,  I  am  officially  announcing  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1976. 1  do  this  with  the  strong  support  of  my  family 
and  my  friends. 

My  campaign  will  be  conducted  by  outstanding  Americans  on  whose  integrity 
both  my  supporters  and  all  others  can  depend.  I  have  found  these  leaders  in 
Bo  Callaway  of  Georgia,  Dave  Packard  of  California,  Dean  Burch  and  Bob 
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Moot,  and  many  others  from  every  State  and  from  every  walk  of  life  who  have 
volunteered  to  help. 

I  have  given  them  authority  to  seek  my  nomination  with  three  qualifications, 
which  I  want  all  Americans  to  know. 

First,  I  intend  to  conduct  an  open  and  aboveboard  campaign,  both  for  the 
nomination  and  for  the  Presidency.  I  want  every  delegate  and  every  vote  that 
I  can  get  that  can  be  won  to  my  cause  within  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  without  compromising  the  principles  for  which  I  have  stood  all  of 
my  political  and  public  life. 

Secondly,  I  will  not  forget  my  initial  pledge  to  be  President  of  all  of  the 
people.  I  believe  I  can  best  represent  my  party,  but  this  will  be  futile  unless  I 
unite  the  majority  of  Americans  who  acknowledge  no  absolute  party  loyalty. 
Therefore,  I  will  seek  the  support  of  all  who  believe  in  the  fundamental  values 
of  duty,  decency,  and  constructive  debate  on  the  great  issues  we  face  together 
as  free  people. 

Third,  I  am  determined  never  to  neglect  my  first  duty  as  President.  After  11 
months  in  this  office,  I  know  full  well  that  the  obligations  of  the  Presidency 
require  most  of  the  stamina  and  concentration  one  human  being  can  muster. 
But  it  is  also  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to  participate  fully  in  our  free  elective 
process,  and  I  will  do  so  enthusiastically. 

In  all  the  13  election  campaigns  I  have  undertaken,  my  basic  conviction  has 
been  that  the  best  politics  is  always  to  do  the  best  job  I  can  for  all  the  people.  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  that  successful  philosophy. 

I  expect  to  work  hard,  campaign  forthrightly,  and  do  the  very  best  I  can  for 
America  in  order  to  finish  the  job  I  have  begun. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at   12:03   p.m.  to  re-  mittee,  Robert  C.  Moot,  treasurer  of  the  committee, 

porters  assembled  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  David    Packard,    national    finance    chairman,    and 

House.  Present  for  the  announcement  were  Howard  Dean  Burch,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  for 

H.  Callaway,  chairman  of  the  President  Ford  Com-  the  campaign. 

387 

Remarks  to  Reporters  Following  a  Meeting  With  Congressmen 
To  Discuss  United  States  Military  Assistance  to  Turkey. 
July  9,  1975 

THIS  MORNING  we  had  an  hour-and-a-half  breakfast  working  meeting  with 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations, 
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the  chairman,  Doc  Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Congressman 
Zablocki,  and  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  full  committee,  concerning  an 
effort  to  try  and  resolve  the  legislative  problem  of  Turkish  military  aid. 

The  Administration,  of  course,  has  asked  for  a  total  removal  of  the  ban,  but 
we  have  worked  with  the  Democratic  chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  on  a  compromise  that  will  be  before  the  committee  tomorrow. 

I  just  want  to  thank  Chairman  Morgan  and  his  associates  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  taking  the  initiative  in  seeking  what  we  believe  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution. 

Reporter.  What  is  the  compromise,  sir  ? 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  Well,  the  compromise— we  will  start 
out  tomorrow,  hold  hearings  on  the  Mansfield-Scott  resolution,  and  we  hope  to 
complete  hearings  tomorrow.  We  will  have  the  Administration  witnesses  in 
the  morning  and,  of  course,  the  Greek  witnesses  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open 
hearing. 

On  Friday,  we  hope  to  start  the  markup.  We  will  start  the  markup  using  the 
Senate  resolution  and  substitute  the  bill  worked  out  by  Mr.  Zablocki  and  Con- 
gressman Fascell  and  Congressman  Hamilton  and  Congressman  Broomfield. 
We  hope  we  can  report  that  out  sometime  on  Friday. 

The  substitute — it  really  opens  up  the  pipeline  on  what  Turkey  has  bought 
and  paid  for,  plus  it  resumes  the  rights  of  Turkey  to  make  cash  sales  under  the 
military  foreign  sales  program. 

There  is  no  grant  military  assistance  plus  a  complete  study  for  future  military 
and  economic  aid,  both  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  There  is  a  clause,  some  safety 
clauses  in  it  that  the  President  doesn't  like.  But  the  President  reports  to  Con- 
gress every  60  days  on  the  progress  of  the  sales  and  the  progress,  of  course,  of 
settling  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  compromise.  I  think  we  could  sell  it  to  the  House.  Those 
who  supported  the  total  embargo  last  December,  when  we  appropriated  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  can  vote  for  this  and  explain  it  to  the  Greek-American  people 
of  this  country. 

Q.  Congressman  Morgan,  will  there  be  action  in  the  House  by  the  first  of 
August? 

Representative  Morgan.  I  hope  to  have  action  if  we  can  move  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  to  get  it  out  of  the  committee  Friday  or  the  early  part  of  next  week 
and  immediately  apply  for  a  rule. 

Q.  How  much  money  is  involved?  How  much  equipment?  Is  it  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  pipeline  ? 
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The  President.  I  understand  that  there  is  approximately  $70  million  of 
Turkish  military  purchases  which  they  bought  and  paid  for  that  are  not  de- 
livered because  of  the  embargo.  And  unfortunately,  they  have  not  only  bought 
and  paid  for  this  equipment  but  they  are  being  charged  storage  in  the  ware- 
houses in  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  compromise  that  Dr.  Morgan  and  the  others  have  worked  on  would 
free  those  Turkish  purchases,  amounting  to  roughly  $70  million,  and  add  to 
that  the  right  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  buy  for  cash  additional  military 
hardware. 

Q.  How  much? 

The  President.  That  is,  I  think,  limited  by  the  overall  limitation  on  foreign 
military  sales. 

Representative  Morgan.  It  would  depend  on  how  much  military  sales  world- 
wide have  been  purchased.  You  couldn't  determine  the  figure. 

Q.  How  is  the  Cyprus  compromise  coming  along?  I  mean,  is  there  any  prog- 
ress in  the  negotiations  ? 

The  President.  There  is  a  meeting  between  Denktash  and  Clerides  sched- 
uled for  July  24,  and  if  there  is  action  in  the  Congress,  it  will,  I  believe,  greatly 
facilitate  the  negotiations  between  these  two  leaders  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriots,  so  we  are  hoping  that  there  can  be  action.  And  if  there  is  action 
in  the  Congress,  then  the  prospects  for  movement  are  certainly  improved 
tremendously. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  quote  on  one  of  the  broadcasts  this  morning 
saying  Congressman  Brademas  thought  that  some  of  your  meetings  involved 
some  arm  twisting,  like  this  meeting  this  morning.  Have  you  been  arm  twisting 
on  this  subject? 

The  President.  No,  I  would  say  just  the  opposite.  I  should  add  that  in  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks,  I  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  met  with  Congressman 
Brademas,  Congressman  Sarbanes,  and  Congressman  Rosenthal,  plus  Congress- 
men Hamilton,  Fascell,  Zablocki,  Broomfield,  and  Whalen,  and  maybe  one  or 
two  others,  in  trying  to  get  a  dialog  started  so  that  we  could  find  the  areas  of 
agreement  and  the  areas  of  compromise,  and  out  of  those  meetings,  I  think,  has 
come  this  compromise. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  does  this  compromise  do  to  the  problem  of  the  law 
that  says  that  our  allies  are  not  to  use  American  weapons  against  their  friends 
and  allies  ? 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  The  compromise  very  clearly  states 
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that  any  additional  military  aid  that  will  be  sold  to  Turkey  may  not  be  used 
for  other  purposes  than  NATO  defense. 

Q.  Didn't  the  law  say  that  in  the  beginning,  though  ? 

Representative  Zablocki.  The  compromise  does  not  deal  with  any  matter 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past.  It  is  restating  the  law  for  future  use. 

Q.  How  will  that  be  policed  ? 

The  President.  Well,  we,  of  course,  have  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  vari- 
ous NATO  countries,  and  they  follow  on  the  scene  the  end-use  of  the  equipment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  prepared  to  talk  about  renegotiating  the  bases  in 
Turkey  now? 

The  President.  That  is  another  matter  of  major  importance.  Roughly  30  days 
ago,  the  Turkish  Government  indicated  to  us  formally  that  they  wanted  to 
begin  talks  for  the  termination  of  some  of  our  U.S.  bases  in  Turkey,  and  the 
deadline  for  that  is  July  17. 

We  again  hope  that  there  can  be  some  action  in  the  committee  and  hopefully 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  prior  to  that  date  so  that  we  can 
say  to  the  Turks  that  progress  is  being  made.  And  if  there  is  progress,  then  we 
are  in  a  better  position  to  talk  with  them  without  any  adverse  developments 
as  to  those  highly  important  military  installations  in  Turkey. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Turkey  will  accept  this,  the  compromise  ? 

The  President.  We  think  it  is  a  good  compromise,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost 
in  the  executive  branch  to  convince  the  Turks  that  it  is  a  solution  that  will  lead 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem  and  to  the  continuation  of  Turkey  as  a 
strong  and  effective  partner  in  NATO,  plus  the  good  bilateral  relations  that 
Turkey  and  the  United  States  have  had  in  the  past. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  can  you  tell  us  about  the  developments  in  the  Helsinki 
Conference  ? 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  [Laughter] 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:37  a.m.  outside  the  ing  with  more  than  100  Members  of  the  House  of 
West  Wing  at  the  White  House  following  his  meet-       Representatives. 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Oil  Pollution  Control 
Legislation.     July  9,  1975 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  proposed  legislation  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1975." 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  system  for 
fixing  liability  and  settling  claims  for  oil  pollution  damages  in  U.S.  waters  and 
coastlines.  The  proposal  would  also  implement  two  international  conventions 
dealing  with  oil  pollution  caused  by  tankers  on  the  high  seas. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  high  national  importance  as  we  seek  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  in  an  environmentally  sound  manner.  Those  energy 
needs  require  accelerated  development  of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources  and 
the  increased  use  of  tankers  and  deep  water  ports.  This  proposal  would  provide 
a  broad  range  of  protection  against  the  potential  oil  spills  necessarily  associated 
with  these  activities. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  taken  significant  steps  to  limit  and  control  oil  pollu- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  in  1973  alone,  there  were  13,328 
reported  oil  spills  totalling  more  than  24  million  gallons.  One-third  of  the  oil 
spilled  is  from  unidentified  sources,  where  compensation  cannot  be  obtained 
under  existing  law.  The  ability  of  claimants  damaged  by  spills  to  seek  and 
recover  full  compensation  is  further  hampered  by  widely  inconsistent  Federal 
and  State  laws.  Various  compensation  funds  have  been  established  or  proposed, 
resulting  in  unnecessary  duplication  in  administration  and  in  fee  payments  by 
producers  and  consumers. 

This  legislation  would  help  protect  our  environment  by  establishing  strict 
liability  for  all  oil  pollution  damages  from  identifiable  sources  and  providing 
strong  economic  incentives  for  operators  to  prevent  spills.  Equally  important, 
the  bill  will  provide  relief  for  many  oil-related  environmental  damages  which 
in  the  past  went  uncompensated.  For  example,  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  able  to  claim  compensation  for  damages  to  natural  resources  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

This  legislation  would  replace  a  patchwork  of  overlapping  and  sometimes 
conflicting  Federal  and  State  laws.  In  addition  to  defining  liability  for  oil  spills, 
it  would  establish  a  uniform  system  for  settling  claims  and  assure  that  none  will 
go  uncompensated,  such  as  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  source 
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of  the  spill.  The  legislation  provides  for  a  fund  of  up  to  $200  million  derived 
from  a  small  fee  on  oil  transported  or  stored  on  or  near  navigable  waters. 

This  legislation  would  also  implement  two  international  conventions — signed 
in  1969  and  1971 — which  provide  remedies  for  oil  pollution  damage  from  ships. 
These  conventions  provide  remedies  for  U.S.  citizens  under  many  circumstances 
where  a  ship  discharging  oil  that  reaches  our  shores  might  not  otherwise  be 
subject  to  our  laws  and  courts.  Protection  of  the  international  marine  environ- 
ment is  basically  an  international  problem  since  the  waters,  currents,  and  winds 
that  spread  and  carry  ocean  pollution  transcend  all  national  boundaries. 

In  proposing  implementation  of  the  conventions,  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  not  yet  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  either  of  them.  I 
urge  such  action  without  further  delay.  The  1969  convention  came  into  force 
internationally  on  June  19,  1975,  without  our  adherence,  and  the  continuing 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  act  on  such  initiatives  may  weaken  or  destroy  the 
prospects  of  adequate  international  responses  to  marine  pollution  problems. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
July  9, 1975. 

389 

Remarks  Upon  Signing  a  Bill  Authorizing  Appropriations  for 
International  and  Domestic  Tourism  Programs.     July  9,  1975 

Distinguished  Members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
guests,  those  interested  in  travel  and  tourism: 

Let  me  say  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  signing  of 
this  authorization  for  the  travel  service. 

We  did  have  some  differences,  but  I  think  with  some  air  of  responsibility  and 
degree  of  cooperation  we  have  come  up  with  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It 
provides  for  the  travel  service,  in  the  one  instance,  of  $90  million,  running  from 
July  1,  1976,  to  September  30,  1979.  That  is  the  program  where  we  try  to  con- 
vince people  in  other  countries  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  enjoy 
our  people  and  the  beauty  of  America. 

The  other  part  of  the  program,  which  also  runs  from  July  1,  1976,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  a  total  of  about  $8,125,000,  is  a  program  aimed  at  getting  the 
American  people  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  their  own  country  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  their  fellow  Americans. 
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Both  programs,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  support.  The  department, 
the  executive  branch  does  have  more  flexibility  in  the  new  provision,  which  I 
can  assure  you  will  be  judiciously  and  properly  used. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  participated  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  differences,  and  I  certainly  wish  to  indicate  to  them  that  we  will 
use  this  authority  and  handle  this  legislation  and  the  funding  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  tourism  program  in  the  United  States. 

And  with  that,  I  will  thank  them  all  again  and  sign  the  bill. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:07  p.m.  in  the  Rose  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2003)  is  Public  Law  94-55 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  (89  Stat.  262). 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Urging  Resumption  of 
United  States  Military  Assistance  to  Turkey.     July  9,  1975 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  my  concern  about  a  complex  foreign  policy  problem 
that  relates  to  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
threat  to  our  North  Atlantic  Alliance  relationships,  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus  and  the  role  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  share  a  responsibility  to  reexamine  this  critical  situation  with  care.  This 
is  not  a  partisan  matter  or  one  where  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  decades-old 
dispute  can  easily  be  judged — particularly  by  outsiders.  Our  overriding  objective 
must  be  to  help  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  problem  that  involves  two  valued 
Allies  and  a  people  whose  history  as  an  independent  nation  has  been  riven  by 
strife. 

The  strategic  situation  must  also  be  weighed.  At  a  time  of  uncertainty  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  should  consider  carefully  any  action  which  could  add  to  the 
tensions  that  already  exist.  Our  facilities  in  Turkey  and  our  mutual  defense  ar- 
rangements have  played  and  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  security  of  the 
area  and,  more  directly,  in  the  security  of  our  own  forces.  Mutual  defense  links 
that  have  stood  us  well  for  thirty  years  should  not  be  lightly  cast  aside. 

I  have  spent  much  time  studying  these  issues  and  have  talked  in  Brussels  with 
the  leaders  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  I  am  convinced  that  U.S.  and  Western 
security  interests  require  the  urgent  passage  by  the  House  of  legislation  enabling 
the  resumption  of  our  long-standing  security  relationship  with  Turkey.  The 
Senate  has  already  acted  favorably  on  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
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Existing  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last  December  18,  with  an  effective 
date  of  February  5,  1975,  has  been  in  force  for  nearly  five  months.  This  action 
has:  (1)  called  into  question  the  ability  of  an  Ally  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  es- 
sential NATO  responsibilities,  thus  undermining  NATO's  strength  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean;  (2)  jeopardized  vital  common  defense  installations 
which  Turkey  and  the  U.S.  jointly  maintain;  (3)  contributed  to  tensions  which 
are  not  helpful  to  Greece;  and  (4)  reduced  American  influence  to  move  the 
Cyprus  negotiations  toward  a  peaceful  conclusion  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

The  legislation  voted  against  Turkey  last  December  is  sweeping  in  its  effect.  It 
is  more  extensive  than  similar  legislation  enacted  in  October,  1974,  with  which 
the  Administration  was  in  full  compliance.  The  December  legislation  provides 
for  not  only  a  total  embargo  on  grant  military  assistance,  and  cash  and  credit 
sales  of  defense  items  by  the  U.S.  Government,  but  prohibits  as  well  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  to  permit  the  export  of  military  equipment  purchased  from 
American  firms.  Practically  all  nations  of  the  world  can  purchase  in  this 
country  at  least  some  items  that  are  forbidden  to  Turkey.  It  is  now  impossible 
for  Turkey  to  procure  most  items  produced  in  third  countries  under  U.S. 
license;  nor  can  Turkey  even  take  possession  of  merchandise  in  the  U.S.  which 
it  paid  for  prior  to  February  5  and  which  is  now  ready  for  shipment.  The  result 
is  that  a  relationship  of  trust  and  confidence  with  this  important  NATO  Ally, 
built  up  over  many  years,  has  been  seriously  eroded.  Continuation  of  the  em- 
bargo risks  further  deterioration,  jeopardizing  our  security  interests  throughout 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  my  strong  view  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  must  join  in  legislative  action  that  will  remedy  the  present  situation. 
The  form  that  legislation  should  take  to  achieve  this  end  is  for  Congress  itself 
to  decide,  but  it  is  clear  that  only  legislation  can  produce  the  actions  which  are 
necessary  in  this  case. 

I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  many  in  the  Congress  there  remains  the  issue 
of  how  American-supplied  arms  were  used  last  summer.  The  Cyprus  problem 
is  one  where  neither  moral  nor  legal  judgments,  on  the  arms  issue  or  any  other, 
can  be  easily  or  lightly  made.  Yet,  the  effect  of  the  embargo  is  to  ascribe  blame 
totally  to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute  that  has  its  roots  in  centuries  of  animosity 
and  for  which  both  sides  must  share  some  responsibility. 

Where  we  can  all  agree,  and  where  I  believe  we  must  all  act  together,  is  in 
our  sense  of  anxiety  and  concern  over  the  Cyprus  problem  and  in  a  consensus 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  what  we  all  seek — a  just  and  broadly  acceptable 
settlement — is  through  negotiations  in  which  we  maintain  maximum  flexibility 
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with  all  the  parties.  Unless  some  progress  is  made  in  the  negotiations,  the 
humanitarian  plight  facing  the  people  of  Cyprus,  including  particularly  the 
refugee  problem,  cannot  be  solved. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work,  at  it  has  done  continuously  since 
last  July,  as  hard  and  as  determinedly  as  possible  to  move  the  parties  of  the 
Cyprus  conflict  toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  Recent  U.S.  diplomatic  activity 
in  Ankara,  Athens  and  Brussels  has  contributed  to  the  start  of  a  Greek-Turkish 
dialogue  which  has  defused  the  tense  situation  and  hopefully  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Greek-Turkish  cooperation. 

As  we  pursue  our  efforts,  we  want  the  continued  friendship  of  both  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  our  sympathy  and  concern  extend  to  all  the  people  of  Cyprus. 
We  want  an  end  to  human  suffering  and  misery,  and  the  rebuilding  of  an 
island  where  all  can  live  in  freedom  and  security. 

At  present,  our  ability  to  urge  this  view  persuasively  is  compromised  by  the 
erosion  of  our  influence.  I  ask  the  Congress'  cooperation  and  assistance,  there- 
fore, in  enacting  legislation  which  will  assure  that  America's  influence  is  not 
further  weakened  and  U.S.  interests  further  threatened  at  this  time  of  critical 
concern  in  Cyprus  and  throughout  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

[The  Honorable,  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515] 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Amendments  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.     July  10,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
articles  10,  16,  17,  18,  20,  28,  31  and  32  of  the  Convention  on  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO),  which  were  adopted  on 
October  17,  1974,  by  the  Assembly  of  IMCO  at  its  fifth  extraordinary  session 
held  at  London  from  October  16  to  18,  1974. 

These  amendments  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  IMCO  Council  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four,  insure  equitable  geographic  representation  of  member 
States  on  the  Council,  and  open  participation  on  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee to  all  members  of  the  Organization. 
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I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  amendments. 

Support  for  these  amendments  will  contribute  to  the  United  States'  demon- 
strated interest  in  facilitating  cooperation  among  maritime  nations.  To  that 
end,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to  these 
amendments  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  their  acceptance. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 
July  10, 1975. 

note:  The  amendments  and  accompanying  papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive  F  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Remarks  at  a  Meeting  To  Discuss  Federal  Regulatory  Reform. 
July  10,  1975 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  various  regulatory 
agencies: 

I  will  make  an  initial,  relatively  short  statement,  to  be  followed  by  Rod  Hills, 
being  the  moderator,  for  the  introduction  of  the  four  topics  which  are  on  the 
agenda.  And  Paul  MacAvoy  will  give  an  introductory  remark  or  two  concern- 
ing each  subject.  And  then,  as  I  think  all  of  you  have  been  told,  there  will  be  one 
and  perhaps  several  from  each  of  the — well,  from  some  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, making  an  introductory  observation  and  comment,  and  then  a  period  will 
be  given  in  each  case  for  members  of  the  various  regulatory  agencies  to  make 
observations  and  comments. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  must  seriously  consider 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  of  all  Government  activities.  And  this,  of 
course,  includes  regulatory  agencies. 

Regulatory  reform  is  a  theme  that  arose  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  last  fall's 
economic  summit  meeting.  It  is  a  theme  that  is  finding,  as  I  travel  around  the 
country,  growing  public  attention  and  support,  both  in  popular  and  economic 
literature,  in  the  executive  branch,  in  the  Congress,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
among  Government  regulators  themselves. 

A  short  time  ago  I  met  with  24  Members  of  Congress  on  this  particular  matter. 
There  was  unanimity  on  this  bipartisan  group  that  we  must  examine  our  regula- 
tory practices  to  make  sure  they  are  meeting  our  present  needs. 
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There  was  agreement  that  competition  should  be  relied  on  whenever  possible 
and  that  where  regulation  is  unnecessary,  it  should  be  avoided.  Also,  there  was  a 
persistent  concern  expressed  by  this  group  that  some  Government  regulation 
costs  the  country  more  than  it  returns  in  benefits  and  that  the  regulatory  process 
often  benefits  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

Finally,  there  was  consensus  that  the  important  public  service  role  of  the  com- 
missions must  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  regulators  and  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer  must  also  always  be  the  first  concern  on  their  minds. 

I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  cost  which  regulation  imposes  on  private  citizens 
should  be  faced  very  squarely.  Every  citizen  should  be  aware  that  in  some  cases 
the  cost  in  some  cases  means  higher  prices,  reduced  efficiency,  less  consumer 
choice,  and  fewer  imaginative  ideas. 

In  calling  today's  meeting,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  problems  reside  exclusively 
in  your  agencies  or  commissions. 

Regulations  that  impose  costs  on  consumers  can  also  be  found  in  Cabinet 
departments  and  in  the  intricate,  sometimes  invisible  web  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions at  State  and  local  levels. 

My  Administration  is  focusing  public  attention  on  the  need  to  eliminate  or  to 
minimize  unnecessary  controls.  We  should  recognize  that  occasionally  Govern- 
ment policies  which  appear  to  be  in  the  short-term  public  interest  are  in  fact 
detrimental  to  long-term  consumer  interests. 

I  am  asking  for  your  continued  and  intensified  help  in  identifying  ways  the 
commission  can  assist  in  our  collective  efforts  to  restore  inventiveness  and  growth 
in  the  American  economy. 

As  we  look  for  short-term  solutions,  we  must  also  chart  a  course  that  perma- 
nently relieves  the  economy  of  unnecessary  long-term  impediments.  In  some 
instances,  the  circumstances  which  caused  Government  to  institute  regulatory 
schemes  have  changed.  You  should  be  the  leaders  in  identifying  areas  where 
regulations  should  be  eliminated  or  substantially  revised. 

You  have  been  given  by  law  extraordinary  authority  to  regulate  the  economy 
for  the  public  good.  With  these  unusual  powers  and  responsibilities,  you  must 
function  as  models  of  effective  and  open  government. 

There  are  four  major  areas  that  deserve  very  careful  attention: 

First,  there  must  be  a  constant  effort  to  improve  each  commission's  ability  to 
identify  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  current  and  proposed  regulation.  You 
should  make  sure  that  the  quality  of  your  economic  analysis  matches  your  high 
standards  of  legal  professionalism. 

In  particular,  the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  restricting  competition  must 
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be  considered.  Also,  the  benefits  of  worthwhile  social  goals  must  be  weighed 
against  their  economic  cost  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  I  have  ordered  all  departments  and  agencies  to  prepare  an 
inflation  impact  statement  on  each  of  their  major  proposals.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  changed  its  rules  to  require  similar  analysis, 
and  I  note  that  the  Senate  in  several  similar  measures  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
I  ask  each  of  you  to  give  this  matter  the  highest  priority. 

Second,  we  must  make  every  possible  step  to  make  sure  that  the  backlog  and 
the  delays  in  regulatory  proceedings  do  not  weaken  the  public  belief  in  an 
equitable  and  efficient  regulatory  system.  If  legislation  is  needed,  you  may  be 
certain  that  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  provide  such  laws. 

Third,  the  public  can  rightfully  expect  that  you  be  the  leaders  in  suggesting 
appropriate  legislative  changes  in  your  authorizing  statutes. 

Fourth,  I  have  asked  all  departments  and  all  agencies  to  reexamine  their 
present  procedures  for  assuring  that  the  consumer's  interests  prevail. 

I  believe  that  competition  in  product  quality  and  price  is  the  best  consumer 
protection.  By  freeing  entry,  adding  to  rate  flexibility,  and  promoting  service 
competition,  the  consumer  can  be  given  the  choices  that  only  the  marketplace 
can  provide. 

I  also  urge  you  to  ensure  clearer  communications  with  consumers  so  they 
will  better  understand  your  actions. 

Our  joint  efforts  in  these  areas  will  move  us  a  long  ways  towards  the  efficient 
and  useful  regulatory  system  that  we  all  seek. 

In  addition  to  achieving  these  administrative  reforms,  my  Administration 
specifically  will  be  seeking  further  legislation  that  would  also  intend  to  reform 
our  system  of  regulation. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  consumer  is  best  able  to  signal  his  wants 
and  needs  through  the  marketplace,  that  government  should  not  dictate  what 
his  economic  needs  should  be. 

Therefore,  I  have  proposed  and  will  continue  to  support  legislation  to  relax 
or  eliminate  the  Federal  controls  over  areas  where  I  believe  the  marketplace 
can  do  a  better  job.  I  believe  the  Government  should  intrude  in  the  free  market 
only  when  well-defined  social  objectives  can  be  obtained  by  such  intervention 
or  when  inherent  monopoly  structures  prevent  a  free,  competitive  market 
system  from  operating.  Government  should  foster  rather  than  frustrate  com- 
petition. It  should  seek  to  ensure  maximum  freedom  for  private  enterprise. 

Agencies  engaged  in  regulatory  activities  can  expect  that  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  continue  to  argue  for  competition  and 
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lower  consumer  prices  as  a  participant  in  your  agency's  proceedings.  Further- 
more, the  Attorney  General  will  continue  to  ensure  vigorous  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion to  remove  private  sector  barriers  to  competition. 

We  have  or  will  propose  regulatory  reform  legislation  in  such  areas  as  energy, 
transportation,  financial  institutions,  and  communications.  I  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  its  cooperation  in  giving  these  bills  early  consideration,  and  I  ask  for 
your  personal  and  organizational  support  in  achieving  needed  reform. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would  reduce  the  Government's  role  in  the 
setting  of  prices.  Also,  it  would  enhance  innovation  by  making  it  easier  for  new 
businesses  to  compete  with  existing  firms.  It  would  remove  barriers  from  exist- 
ing firms  to  allow  them  to  develop  new  services  and  lower  prices  as  well  as 
abandon  unprofitable  or  unnecessary  services. 

This  meeting  and  my  earlier  meeting  with  the  Congressional  representatives 
are  only  the  beginning,  and  I  emphasize  that.  Today,  we  will  continue  the  dialog 
begun  at  the  Congressional  meeting. 

Rod  Hills  and  Paul  MacAvoy,  as  I  indicated,  will  briefly  describe  our  agenda 
for  the  meeting  this  morning.  I  will  be  interested  in  hearing  more  about  the 
steps  you  are  taking  to  improve  our  system  of  regulation  as  well  as  the  problems 
you  face  in  this  effort. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  identify  those  practices  which 
are  more  deserving  of  attention  and  reform. 

If  this  meeting  does  foster  a  program  of  action — and  I  think  it  can — and  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  all  of  our  commissions,  the  Congress,  and  the 
White  House,  then  in  my  judgment  we  will  be  responsive  to  the  public  interest. 

I  thank  you  for  being  here  and  at  this  point  I'll  call  on  Rod  Hills  to  get  the 
meeting  started  as  the  moderator. 

[The  President  spoke  at  11:07  a.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  remarks, 
the  President  referred  to  Roderick  M.  Hills,  Counsel  to  the  President,  and  Paul  W. 
MacAvoy,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  the  Chairman  and  one  member  each  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

At  1:10  p.m.,  the  President  concluded  the  meeting  with  the  following  remarks:] 

At  the  outset,  in  the  closing  remarks,  let  me  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  your  participation. 
You  have  a  great  responsibility  individually  and  collectively.  Some  are  old  in 
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origin,  some  are  relatively  new,  but  each  of  you  have  a  very  definite  mission,  and 
you  have  some  monumental  problems  to  face. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  get  a  sense 
that  perhaps  subsequent  meetings  would  be  in  order. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Congress  will  be  responsive  to  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
by  you  and  by  us,  and  I  am  certain  that  your  relations  in  this  area  with  the 
Congress  will  be  improved,  particularly  if  you  respond  to  what  they  are  suggest- 
ing and  what  we  are  approving. 

Actually,  there  are  five  followup  actions  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize: 

Each  Chairman,  I  hope,  will  give  further  attention  to  the  .cost-to-benefit  anal- 
ysis of  the  commissions  under  their  chairmanship.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  fully  understand  the  economic  costs  of  your  activities  in  order  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  achieve  these  reforms.  And  to  facilitate  this  understanding, 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  actually  issue  the  cost-to-benefit  analyses  on  your 
major  programs.  This  would  parallel  the  inflation  impact  statements  that  are 
required  of  the  various  Federal  departments  and  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  And  they  would  coincide  with  the  requirement  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  inflation  impact  statement  on  every  major  legis- 
lative proposal  that  is  submitted  to  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Secondly,  I  would  ask  that  you  undertake  a  comprehensive  and  specific  re- 
view of  all  areas  where  regulatory  delays  presently  occur  in  order  to  eliminate 
any  of  the  impediments  to  a  speedy  and  an  effective  process.  I  think  it  makes 
sense  to  set  a  goal  of  6  months  to  see  if  you  can,  in  a  demonstrative  way,  show 
a  reduction  in  any  of  the  regulatory  delays  that  you  know,  better  than  I  and 
better  than  others,  take  place. 

Third,  I  would  ask  that  you  study  and  revise  the  procedures  as  they  are 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  you  are  responsive  to  the  legitimate  consumer  interests 
and  that  your  actions  are  more  clearly  understood  by  the  American  people. 

Fourth,  that  you  should  consider  the  most  fundamental  changes  that  would 
move  us  toward  deregulation  in  areas  where  the  regulatory  process  no  longer 
makes  sense.  And  I  think  Chairman  Nassikas x  has  made  a  very  valid  point  in 
the  case  of  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

In  some  areas,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  more  competition  is  a  better  reg- 
ulator than  the  Government  itself.  I  know  some  of  the  agencies  are  moving  in 
this  same  direction  with  respect  to  deregulation  of  certain  aspects,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  CAB. 


1  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
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This  experiment  in  one  or  more  agencies,  born  of  more  recent  vintage,  I 
think,  can  produce  substantial  results.  And  I  would  strongly  urge  every  com- 
mission to  undertake  an  analysis  to  see  if  you  can't  do  something  in  this  area. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  in  every  case  you  have  to  ask  yourself  individually 
as  commissioners  and  as  a  commission:  Is  regulation  better  in  each  case  than 
an  unregulated  market? 

Finally,  I  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  24  designated  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  both  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican,  to  review  with  them  the 
progress  in  the  areas  where  we  think  action  can  be  taken,  must  be  taken.  And 
I  am  asking  the  members  of  my  Administration  to  work  closely  with  each  of 
you  and  each  of  your  commissions,  as  well  as  to  respond  for  the  executive 
branch  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress — and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  there — with  the  cooperation  of  each  of  you  and  your  respective  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  full  participation  of  the  executive  branch,  we  can  make  some 
very  substantial  headway. 

And  we  will  all  be  applauded,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  American  people, 
and  we  will  have  a  healthier  and  a  far  more  efficient  economy. 

I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

393 

Remarks  at  a  Briefing  for  Local  Officials  on  General  Revenue 

Sharing.     July  10,  1915 

Mr.  Vice  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  you  here  in  the  White  House.  As  I  look  around  the 
room,  I  see  many,  many  mayors  that  have  been  so  kind  and  hospitable  and 
thoughtful  to  me  in  my  various  travels,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

It  is  nice  to  have  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  not  only  with  this  meeting 
here  this  afternoon,  but  when  you  conclude  your  opportunities  with  the  Cabinet 
and  other  members,  I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  you  for  some  refresh- 
ments in  the  State  Dining  Room.  So,  after  you  have  gone  through  your  labors, 
why,  we  will  see  you  a  little  later  this  afternoon. 

I  was  trying  to  look  at  some  notes  that  I  put  together  yesterday,  and  I  was 
going  to  say  something  yesterday  based  on  what  I  read  about  what  you  had 
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been  doing.  And  then  I  read  this  morning,  and  I  thought  I  had  to  change  my 
remarks.  [Laughter]  So,  instead  of  using  any  notes,  I  will  just  respond  extem- 
poraneously with  some  of  the  things  I  know  you  are  interested  in. 

First,  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  your  organization  in  its  deliberations  yester- 
day made  a  decision  to  not  relate  your  problems  to  the  national  defense  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

I  think  there  is  enough  money  available  for  all  of  our  essential  programs  to 
be  adequately  funded.  And  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  your  support 
in  a  completely  strong,  alert  military  organization,  because  if  we  don't  have 
that  kind  of  strength  for  national  security,  many  of  the  other  things  we  try 
to  do  cannot  be  sustained. 

I  spent  14  years  of  my  25  years  in  the  Congress  working  on  the  defense 
appropriation  bill,  so  I  know  a  little  bit  about  it.  We  had  Secretaries  of  Defense 
come  before  that  committee  every  year.  We  had  all  types  of  military  personnel 
coming  up  to  justify  the  budget,  and  we  in  those  years  provided  an  adequate 
military  force  to  protect  our  national  security.  We  didn't  give  them  too  much. 
We  gave  them  enough,  and  the  net  result  was,  our  security  during  a  very  diffi- 
cult period  was  fully  adequate  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  presentation  of  a  military  budget  by  this 
Administration,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines  will  get 
everything  they  need  and  not  one  penny  more.  But  we  do  need  that  as  insur- 
ance for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  winning  of  any  conflict,  if  we  should 
be  involved  in  one. 

I  think  records  ought  to  show  that  some  7  or  8  years  ago,  out  of  our  total 
expenditures  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  Defense  Department  received 
roughly  43  or  44  percent  and  that  many  of  our  other  programs,  primarily  in 
the  programs  to  help  people — and  that  is  used  in  the  broadest  context— the  per- 
centage that  came  from  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
roughly  32  or  33  percent. 

Now,  we  are  spending  a  lot  more  money  today,  and  out  of  the  total  pie,  the 
Defense  Department  gets  about  30  percent  and  all  of  the  other  programs  are 
now  getting  over  40  percent.  So,  we  not  only  have  a  bigger  percentage  going 
to  the  nondefense  areas  but  we  have  a  bigger  piece  of  pie  from  which  to  make 
money  available.  And  we  will  continue  to  make  sure  that  everything  we  can 
will  be  done  in  the  areas  in  which  you  have  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

But  at  the  same  time,  in  dividing  this  Federal  availability  in  the  area  of  money, 
we  have  to  have  an  adequate  amount  for  our  national  security.  I  think  if  we  do 
it  right— and  I  think  we  will — the  defense  will  be  adequately  funded,  our  peo- 
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pie  will  be  adequately  supplied,  and  you  who  have  great  responsibilities  out 
through  50  States  will  likewise  get  everything  we  possibly  can  to  help  you. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  two  programs  in  which  I  know  you  have  an  interest. 
First,  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  can  recall  vividly  10  years  ago,  when  the  idea  was  first  seriously  proposed. 
It  moved  very  slowly.  Many  people  had  serious  reservations  and  some  good 
areas  of  reservations,  but  gradually  it  was  realized  that  general  revenue  sharing 
was  a  way,  and  perhaps  the  best  way,  to  strengthen  local  communities  and 
States  so  that  more  decisionmaking  could  be  handled  at  the  local  and  the  State 
level.  I  happen  to  subscribe  to  that,  because  all  of  you — and  literally  hundreds 
around  the  country — can  make  most  of  the  basic  decisions  better  at  your  level 
than  we  can  in  Washington. 

General  revenue  sharing  was  one  way  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  make  it  easier  for  you  to  do.  And  so  I  think  it  was  1972  that  finally,  after 
a  tremendous  effort  by  many  people — individuals  from  your  organization,  Gov- 
ernors under  the  leadership  of  the  now  Vice  President,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  White  House  staff — we  finally  put  together  a  finely  tuned 
general  revenue  sharing  program  that  has  been  in  effect  now,  so  that  about 
$17  billion  has  been  made  available  to  States  and  local  communities  out  of  the 
anticipated  5-year  program  of  roughly  $30  billion. 

Now,  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  negotiations  that  went  into  getting  coun- 
ties, getting  States,  getting  cities  to  work  together  on  a  formula.  And  the  three 
parts  of  that  formula,  as  I  recollect,  are  number  of  people,  need,  and  tax  effort. 

I  don't  think  that  we  want  to  go  through  that  long  negotiation  again,  and 
let  me  tell  you  why.  There  are  still  in  the  Congress  many  Members  who  were 
opposed  and  are  opposed  to  general  revenue  sharing,  and  if  we  tinker  with  the 
formula  or  if  we  try  to  undermine  it  in  any  other  way,  it  would  be  my  fear — 
and  it  should  be  yours — that  the  whole  program  would  not  be  extended.  That 
serious  possibility,  in  my  judgment,  should  encourage  us  to  work  together  to 
extend  what  we  have. 

Now,  I  recommended  a  5-year  extension  of  the  program  last  April.  It  is 
basically  the  proposal  that  is  on  the  statute  books  today.  I  added  a  little  annual 
increment,  so  that  there  could  be  an  increase  each  year  to  take  into  account  the 
cost-of-living  increases  that  we  are  experiencing. 

I  think  it  ends  up  after  the  5-year  period,  Jim  [Lynn],  of  about— it  is  $39 
billion  in  this  5-year  period  instead  of  the  $30  billion  in  the  first  5  years. 

So,  I  think  on  dollars  we  can  justify  it.  The  formula  is  about  as  equitable 
as  you  can  make  it.  And  more  importantly,  if  we  work  together,  we  can  get 
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it  enacted.  And  if  we  fool  around,  in  my  judgment,  you  face  the  possibility 
that  it  will  cither  not  be  extended  on  the  one  hand  or  it  could  be  confused  such 
that  you  wouldn't  like  it. 

So,  there  is  an  old  adage,  you  know,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush.  And  I  just  think  and  I'll  bet  Coleman  Young  there  thinks  so,  too. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  the  new  highway  bill  that  I  submitted  a  week  or  so 
ago.  I  probably  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  dedicated  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  as  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  and  I  think  it  did  a  great  job  over 
a  period  of  some  20  years. 

We  have  substantially  built  a  42,500-mile  Interstate  Highway  System.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  it  is  completed.  We  have  been  collecting  4  cents  a  gallon  in  Fed- 
eral gasoline  excise  tax.  We  have  had  some  other  Federal  excise  taxes  go  into 
the  trust  fund,  but  we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  it  can  and  will  be  com- 
pleted. But  it  doesn't  need  as  much  funding  today  as  it  did  before. 

And  so,  I  have  recommended  that  out  of  the  4  cents,  1  cent  continues  to  go 
in  to  fully  fund  and  complete  the  interstate  highway  system,  2  of  the  4  cents 
be  turned  over  to  the  general  fund,  and  1  cent  of  the  4  cents  go  back  to  the 
States  as  soon  as  the  respective  States  enact  a  1-cent  increase  in  their  gasoline  tax. 
We  keep  it  until  they  take  it.  If  they  do  it  under  your  formula  in  your  respective 
State,  I  think  you  will  be  the  beneficiary.  So  help  us  out. 

Now,  what  else  does  the  program  recommend  ?  Under  the  existing  Federal 
highway  law,  there  are  some  30  categorical  grant  programs,  and  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  multiply  them,  not  to  make  them  less.  And  the 
net  result  is  that  Governors  tell  me  that  there  is  so  much  inflexibility  they  can't 
adequately  and  expeditiously  go  ahead  with  their  roadbuilding  programs. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  recommend  that  those  30  categorical  grant  programs 
be  reduced  to  four:  the  interstate  highway  program  being  one,  an  urban  pro- 
gram being  another,  a  rural  program  a  third,  and  the  safety  program  a  fourth. 

And  when  you  take  that  program  and  combine  it  with  the  mass  transit  bill 
that  we  got  through  with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  the  mayors  here  last  year,  the  $11 
billion  mass  transit  bill  that  was  put  through  in  the  last  days  of  the  last  session — 
if  you  take  the  urban  highway  program  and  the  mass  transit  program,  there  is 
sufficient  money  and  adequate  flexibility  for  the  major  metropolitan  areas  if 
they  desire — that's  your  option — to  proceed  with  the  development  and  the 
expansion  of  a  mass  transit  system  in  our  major  metropolitan  areas. 

I  hope  that  you  can  help  us.  I  believe  that  it  is  good  for  the  country — the  new 
highway  program.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  immensely  beneficial  to  you  and  the 
people  that  you  so  adequately  and  effectively  represent. 
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So,  as  you  talk  to  your  Members  in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  do  a 
sales  job.  I  think  you  will  be  better  off  with  our  program,  and  so  will  your 
constituents,  than  for  an  extension  of  the  existing  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  its 
present  concept. 

Now,  there  are  other  things  that  you  will  hear  about  from  members  of  my 
Administration.  There  are  other  things  where  you  can  ask  some  questions. 

I  am  an  optimist  about  where  this  country  is  going  in  the  future.  We  have 
gone  through  a  rough  time  the  last  few  months,  and  we  are  not  totally  out  of 
the  weeds  at  the  present  time.  But  every  indicator  I  see  is  turning  up  or  it  looks 
like  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

So,  when  you  put  them  all  together,  it  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  America  is 
going  to  start  bounding  upward.  Our  economy  is  going  to  improve.  Job  oppor- 
tunities will  be  enhanced.  Your  financial  affairs  inevitably  will  improve,  and  I 
hope  ours  will,  too.  But  the  net  results  is  because  of  our  faith  in  this  Government, 
because  of  the  kind  of  government  we  have,  America  has  got  bright  days  ahead. 
And  all  of  us,  regardless  of  political  affiliation,  can  be  the  beneficiaries- 
Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  two  final  responsibilities  before  the  good  opportunity  to  get  together 
with  you  later:  one,  to  congratulate  Moon  Landrieu  on  his  election  and  sec- 
ondly, to  introduce  to  you,  for  some  observations  and  comments,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:07  p.m.  in  the  East  In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Mayor 

Room  at  the  White  House  at  the  briefing  by  the  Coleman  Young,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mayor  Moon 

Vice  President  and  Administration  officials  for  120  E.  Landrieu,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  newly  elected 

mayors  and  70  persons  representing  governmental  president  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  nongovernmental  public-interest  groups. 
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Remarks  at  Groundbreaking  Ceremonies  for  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
July  10,  1975 

Thank,  you  very  much,  Dave  Packard.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  my  good 
friend  Eddie  Hebert,  Secretary  Schlesinger,  Secretary  Middendorf,  and  other 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  here  on  this  very 
historic  day  when  the  hopes  of  so  many,  for  so  many  years,  finally  is  coming 
to  fruition. 
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I  know  from  firsthand  experience  how  long  and  how  hard  Eddie  Hebert 
worked  on  this  legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  he  left  the 
podium,  he  observed  that  the  first  year  he  introduced  it  I  was  a  freshman  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that's  a  long  time  ago.  [Laughter] 

But  Eddie,  of  course,  would  recognize  first  that  many,  many  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  joined  with  him  and  gave  him  the  kind  of  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  joint 
Uniformed  University  of  Health  Sciences  becomes  a  reality.  And  of  course,  we 
recognize  that  many,  many  people  in  the  medical  profession  likewise,  even  up 
to  this  date,  have  made  significant  contributions  to  this  concept  and  to  this 
facility. 

I  know  that  those  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  must  have  a  wonder- 
ful feeling  to  be  here  at  this  time  for  this  groundbreaking  here  in  the  shadow  of 
some  of  the  greatest  medical  facilities  this  country  or  any  country  has — the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  here  at  Bethesda,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  our  National  Library  of  Medicine.  This  is  a  fitting  part  of  that  complex 
we  have  right  in  this  area. 

Now,  we  have  gathered  here  today  to  launch  a  new  venture  that  will  con- 
tinue our  long,  long  tradition  of  providing  outstanding  medical  care  to  the  men 
and  women  who  wear  our  country's  uniform. 

I  was  the  beneficiary  of  it  a  long  time  ago  in  the  Navy,  I  was  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  am  today.  And  I  can  say  without  hesitation  or  qualification 
that  the  medical  service  for  our  people  in  uniform  is  the  best,  and  I  thank  all 
of  you  for  all  of  those  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries. 

Now,  by  bringing  together  men  and  women  from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  I  think  this  new  facility  will  perform  another  vital  function.  It  will 
give  members  of  the  three  services — three  proud  and,  yes,  independent  services — 
the  opportunity  to  work  together  for  a  common  goal  without  forsaking  their 
separate  traditions.  And  they  won't  have  to  forsake,  either,  the  distinctive  per- 
sonal identifications  with  the  individual  branches  that  they  serve. 

This  university  will  encourage,  in  my  judgment,  cooperation  between  the 
services  without  reducing  their  independence  or  their  integrity.  It's  a  bold  inno- 
vation and  true,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  here  to  say  a  few  words  and  to  participtate  in  the  groundbreaking  to 
express  my  faith  in  what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  true — a  great  American 
undertaking,  one  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of,  and  one  that  will  pay  great 
human  dividends  in  the  form  of  outstanding  health  care  for  the  men  in  our 
uniformed  services  as  well  as  humanity  on  a  global  basis. 
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This  is  a  proud  day  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  but  I  think 
equally  important,  a  proud  day  for  all  the  American  people  that  they  serve 
so  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:32  p.m.  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
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Address  in  Chicago  Before  the  Mid- America  Committee  for 
International  Business  and  Government  Cooperation. 
July  11,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Arthur.  Senator  Chuc\  Percy,  my  former  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Broods  McCormick,,  John  Swearingen,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  Betty  and  I  feel  very  deeply  the  warmth  of 
your  thoughtfulness  and  reception,  and  on  her  behalf  as  well  as  mine,  I  thank 
you  very,  very  much. 

This  has  been  a  very  enjoyable  and  educational  evening  with  the  Mid-Amer- 
ican Committee.  Coming  from  Washington,  it  is  good  to  know  there  is  at 
least  one  committee  that  really  works.  [Laughter]  With  all  apologies  to  you, 
Chuck,  we  have  a  little  trouble  with  them — not  Chuck.  Some  of  those  commit- 
tees in  Washington  really  are  the  best  places  to  do  nothing  that  I  know. 
[Laughter] 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  all  roads  today  lead  to  America,  as  they  once  did  to 
Rome,  then  it  is  also  true  that  America's  roads  actually  lead  everywhere.  Time, 
distance,  language,  and  other  barriers  and  other  boundaries  of  the  years  in  the 
past  disappear  almost  daily,  and  the  facts  of  life  are  that  they  will  disappear 
more  rapidly  and  more  readily  in  the  future.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  live 
in  a  competitive  world  of  swift  communication  and  dynamic  change. 

This  evening,  with  your  indulgence,  I  would  offer  you  a  quieter  and  perhaps 
a  longer  look  at  America  and  the  world,  not  a  stop-and-go,  short-term  view  of 
the  United  States  programs  and  policies,  not  the  world  of  immediate  answers 
and  instant  cures,  but  some  long-term  observations  on  the  long-range  future 
of  our  country. 

America's  first  order  of  business — at  least  my  first  order  of  business,  and  I 
think  it  is  that  of  214  million  Americans — is  full  economic  recovery. 
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I  know  that  many  of  you  in  your  respective  businesses  have  economists  and 
analysts  and  forecasters  and  others,  as  we  do  in  the  Federal  Government.  And  it 
is  the  information  that  I  get — and  I  think  it  is  reasonably  reliable — that  tells 
me  that  the  decline  in  output  and  the  increase  in  unemployment  has  stopped. 
And  that  is  good  news  for  America. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty — no  one  can  say  that  everything  points  pre- 
cisely in  the  way  that  we  want  it,  but  there  are  far,  far  more  signs  on  the  plus 
side  indicating  to  us  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  look  at  the  path  ahead  of  us,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  must  take  all  necessary  steps  to  make  sure,  to  make  certain,  and  to  make 
positive  that  this  recovery  continues,  avoiding  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  past 
and  the  problems  that  have  been  not  well-handled  in  the  years  of  a  few  experi- 
ences before. 

This  means  to  me  three  things — if  I  might  be  quite  categorical:  sustained 
economic  growth,  we  must  make  a  maximum  effort  to  curb  inflation,  and  we 
must  provide  job  opportunities  for  the  maximum  number  of  Americans,  par- 
ticularly all  that  want  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility.  And  this  means, 
as  I  see  it,  individual  economic  opportunity  and  freedom.  Jobs  mean  individual 
dignity,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  restore  that  dignity 
to  all  American  workers. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  time,  calling  for  carefully  considered,  deliberate  deci- 
sions, for  carefully  constructed,  long-range  economic  planning.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  absolute,  necessary,  sustained  growth  for  this  country,  we  must  have  that 
growth  with  inflation  under  control.  And  if  we  are  to  avoid  new,  perhaps  worse 
inflation  than  ever  before,  then  our  recovery  policies  of  today  must  be  based  on 
responsible  fiscal  restraint. 

I  was  looking  at  some  figures  the  other  day,  and  a  few  weeks  after  I  took 
office,  the  rate  of  inflation  was  between  12  and  14  percent  per  annum,  the  worst 
this  country  had  sustained  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Many  people  felt  that  we  had  no  capability  of  answering  or  meeting  that 
problem,  but  some  decisions  were  made  and  some  results  have  been  achieved 
so  that  for  the  last  5  months — according  to  the  statistics — instead  of  12  to  14 
percent  inflation,  we  are  down  to  5  to  6  percent. 

That  is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  But  I  think  that 
we  have  made  substantial  progress,  and  we  have  done  it  in  a  sound  and  a  con- 
structive way. 

I  must  say  it  hasn't  been  easy,  but  the  American  people  have  been  wise  and 
tolerant.  And  the  consequence  is  that  a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  and  some 
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strength  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  look  ahead  with  some  optimism. 

But  as  we  look  down  the  road,  I  think  we  must  be  moderate  in  our  economic 
plans  and  expectations.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  honest  opinion,  to  allow 
the  economy  to  start  and  then  stop  and  then  start  again. 

We  must  not  permit  government  pump-priming  to  break  the  economic  dikes 
again,  as  it  did  in  the  past.  False  hopes,  as  I  see  it,  must  not  be  paraded  before 
the  American  people — the  promise  of  a  quick  fix — leaving  them  with  empty 
illusions. 

To  avoid  all  that,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  will  continue  to  steer  a  firm 
and  steady  course  in  our  Government's  economic  policy.  Obviously,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  veto  some  unnecessary  spending  by  the  Congress. 

If  I  might  say  so  parenthetically,  I  thank  those  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  both  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  for  the  support  that  they  have 
given  in  some  of  these  very  tough,  difficult  decisions  that  they  had  to  make  in 
legislation  that  had  a  good  title — and  I  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  good 
intentions — but  were  fundamentally  unsound  economically — those  that  stood 
with  us  when  the  going  was  tough.  And  I  thank  them  who  are  here  and  those 
who  are  not  in  our  audience  tonight. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say,  however,  too  many  in  the  Congress  have  been  play- 
ing with  fire,  attempting  on  too  many  occasions  to  add  huge  amounts  to 
spendings  that  would  under  any  circumstances  rekindle  inflation.  If  I  might  add 
at  this  point,  in  those  circumstances,  the  veto  is  the  only  Presidential  tool  that 
can  be  used  to  seek  a  constructive  answer  in  a  compromise  with  the  Congress. 

Too  many  people  have  the  impression  that  a  veto  is  a  negative  action  by  a 
President.  That  is  not  true  at  all.  The  history  of  a  veto  over  the  last  25  years  is — 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Nixon,  or  myself— is  that  if  a  President  vetoes  a  spending  bill,  eventually  the 
Congress  comes  back  with  some  moderation,  a  better  put-together  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  language  or  in  dollars.  So,  the  net  result  is  that  a  President  uses  the 
veto  in  a  constructive  way,  not  in  a  negative  way. 

Now,  in  the  short  run,  some  of  these  vetoes  may  be  unpopular,  with  some  at 
least.  But  in  the  long  run,  I  believe  they  will  be  seen  as  the  right  action  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  White  House.  I  can  assure  you  tonight,  as  I  have  tried  on 
other  occasions  to  assure  the  American  people,  that  we  will  not  spend  them 
into  more  headaches  and  more  heartaches  for  a  hollow  victory,  a  short-term 
period  of  economic  resurgence  that  might  last  a  year  or  two  if  we  took  the 
expedient  course. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  last  25  years  of  our  economic  life  in  this  country, 
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you  will  find  we  have  had  too  many  peaks  and  valleys.  What  we  really  need 
is  sustained  growth,  and  we  can  have  it  if  we  use  the  right  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  President  has  to  look  at  the  longer  range.  He  should 
not  look  at  tomorrow  or  the  next  month.  He  should  aim  at  a  reestablishment 
of  a  stable,  solid  foundation  for  the  years  ahead. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  has  already  inflicted  a  tremendous  toll  in  taxes 
and  economic  damage  to  the  public.  The  roots  of  the  problem,  as  most  of  us 
know,  date  back  many  years.  Too  many  politicians  and  some  theorists  over  the 
years  have  advocated  massive  spending  as  a  cure  for  just  about  everything  that 
has  ailed  us  economically  in  America. 

In  the  past  15  years  alone,  enormous,  unbelievable  Federal  deficits  were  used 
to  finance  recordbreaking  domestic  spending.  And  too  many  of  these  expendi- 
tures, as  we  look  through  the  records,  have  produced  short-term  benefits  for 
some  Americans  while  inflicting  long-term  damages  on  all  Americans.  And 
we  cannot  and  will  not  condone  that  policy. 

Now,  many  of  those  programs  which  sought  to  help  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged — these  people  are  now  trying  to  cope  with  the  inflationary 
crunch  of  Uncle  Sam's  spending  sprees.  And  this  phrase  became  a  trademark 
of  the  Congress  in  the  1960's  and  beyond — and  let  me  phrase  it  this  way — 
legislate  first  and  perfect  later.  But,  unfortunately,  as  some  in  this  room  know, 
the  lawmakers  rarely,  if  ever,  got  around  to  perfection. 

What  happened  is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  living  and  dis- 
pensing the  Nation's  treasure  far  beyond  its  means  for  far  too  long,  engulfing 
the  economy  in  the  flames  of  inflation  in  the  process.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  now  realize  that  benefits  cannot  be  created  for  some  without  imposing 
costs  on  everybody. 

The  net  result  is  that  moderation  and  restraint — and  these  aren't  very  excit- 
ing words,  but  they  are  key  words  in  an  economic  lexicon.  Now,  some  will  say 
they  don't  blow  your  mind.  But  neither  will  they  blow  your  salary  and  savings 
that  you  worked  so  hard  for  all  of  your  life. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  American  people  today  want  to  know  where  they 
stand,  where  the  country  stands,  what  the  facts  are.  And  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  siren  songs  and  would  appreciate  some  simple,  very  straight 
talk. 

I  believe  there  is  a  magnificence  in  simple  economic  truth,  because  it  has 
been  so  abused  over  the  years — it  has  almost  been  lost.  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
discouragement,  much  of  the  disillusionment  that  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
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several  years  has  been  caused  by  excess  in  word  and  action  by  some  in  our 
society. 

I  firmly  believe  that  real  strength,  true  courage,  is  found  in  life's  long-distance 
runners — and  there  are  many  in  our  Nation — who  have  run  their  businesses 
and  their  careers  with  a  controlled  and  sometimes  painfully  agonizing  effort. 
But  progress  has  been  steady.  These  are  the  qualities  of  greatness — not  the  in- 
stant fix  or  the  short-term  Band-Aid. 

What  are  the  priorities  to  achieve  our  economic  goals?  We  must  increase 
production  in  our  Nation.  We  must  not  only  restore  old  jobs  but  create  new  ones, 
and  we  do  this  internally  as  well  as  internationally.  To  accomplish  that  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  capital  in  our  society.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  to 
progress  in  the  future. 

Our  economic  difficulties  of  the  past  year  mask  a  very  serious  weakness  in 
our  industrial  capacity.  Much  of  our  productive  machinery  is  obsolescent  and 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  dynamic  economy.  We  run  the  risk  of 
industrial  capacity  running  out  as  we  meet  the  demands  in  the  months  ahead, 
particularly  if  we  want  to  restore  the  jobs  of  those  Americans  that  we  want 
gainfully  employed — and  we  want  them  all. 

As  many  of  you  know  even  better  than  I,  to  create  a  job  in  private  industry 
today  it  costs  an  average  of  about  $40,000  in  our  today's  market.  And  I  know 
from  all  of  the  advisers  I  have  gotten  within  and  without  the  Government  that 
American  industry  faces  a  great  capital  shortfall  in  the  present,  in  the  future, 
and  we  must  do  something  about  it.  In  the  past  decade  our  industry  raised  and 
invested  $1.5  trillion — that  is  a  lot  of  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  approximates 
the  Nation's  total  output  for  1  year  at  the  current  annual  rate. 

Looking  at  the  next  decade,  between  now  and  1985,  our  investment  needs  are 
stupendous.  Estimates  given  to  me  show  $4.5  trillion.  We  know  that  investment 
means  jobs.  To  create  more  jobs,  this  Administration  believes  that  a  number  of 
tax  changes  and  other  measures  are  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  investment 
and  capital  formation.  We  must  put  some  muscle  into  our  productivity  if  the 
economy  is  going  to  make  the  steady,  sure  progress  we  need  for  full  economic 
recovery. 

The  President's  Labor-Management  Committee,  of  which  Arthur  Wood  is  a 
distinguished  member,  recommended  about  a  month  ago  a  number  of  tax 
changes  to  speed  utility  construction,  which  I  have  endorsed  and  this  Adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  promote  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Special  action  in  this 
industry  is  needed  for  two  very  basic  reasons: 
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First,  adequate  energy  is  essential  as  a  key  to  economic  growth.  We  must  start 
now  to  assure  sufficient  energy  to  support  economic  growth  for  the  1980's. 

Second,  accelerating  construction  in  this  vitally  needed  industry — one  of  our 
largest  of  capital-using  industry— means  jobs  in  the  immediate  future,  and  we 
want  meaningful  jobs  in  the  private  sector  in  preference  to  those  jobs  that  are 
made  by  government  action.  The  former  are  far  more  important  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  worker  and  for  our  society  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  answers  to  our  increased  capital  needs  is  a  greater  involvement  of 
America's  middle-income  group  in  savings  and  investment.  I  look  not  only  to 
mid-America  for  progress  but  also  to  middle-Americans. 

There  are  two  other  areas  in  our  long-range  plan  for  full  economic  recovery 
and  future  growth.  We  must  reform  the  Government's  regulatory  processes 
which  threaten  to  choke  the  life  of  our  private  sector. 

If  I  might,  let  me  make  two  points.  Everybody  in  Washington  who  has  a 
reasonably  objective  view  believes  that  we  have  to  get  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions to  do  something  affirmative  in  this  area.  And  we  took  the  initiative  and  we 
had  24  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate — 12  Democrats,  12  Republicans — 
down  to  make  sure  that  the  Congress  was  working  with  us  and  we  were  work- 
ing with  them  in  trying  to  get  some  initiative  from  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
do  something  about  their  responsibilities. 

And  then  several  days  ago,  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Chairmen  and  all  of  the 
commission  members  of  the  15,  or  thereabouts,  regulatory  commissions  to  make 
sure  that  they  knew  that  although  they  are  "independent,"  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Congress,  to  the  President,  but  more  importantly  to  the 
American  people,  and  they  better  get  moving  in  correcting  the  time  lag,  the 
inefficiencies,  and  the  other  things  that  make  the  American  people  so  unhappy 
with  them.  I  think  we  are  going  to  make  some  headway. 

And  then  I  will  add  this :  I  made  a  speech  a  month  or  so  ago  to,  I  think,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  one  of  the  organizations  such  as  the  Chamber,  and  I 
said  that  Washington  was  overwhelmed  with  paperwork.  And  I  cited  that  there 
were  5,125,  as  I  recollect,  forms  that  were  distributed  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  this  was  just  too  much  for  society  to  bear.  And  that 
is  true.  But  I  also  told  my  staff  that  a  year  later  there  better  be  less  rather  than 
more.  [Laughter]  There  better  be  about  500  less  or  we  haven't  done  our  job. 

But  there  is  another  area  which  I  think  needs  your  attention  and  my  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  I  speak  now  about  a  long-range  com- 
mitment to  energy  independence.  We  have  had  Government  redtape  involved 
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in  this  problem  for  too  long  a  time.  We  have  had  little  action  and  no  affirmative 
results  in  trying  to  get  the  United  States  to  have  a  meaningful  energy  program. 

We  have  had  reports.  We  have  had  recommendations.  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  early  in  this  year  a  substantial  program  for  conservation  and  new 
sources  of  energy.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  or  no  action  by  the  Con- 
gress in  either  conservation  on  the  one  hand  or  new  sources  on  the  other. 

If  we  don't  do  something  affirmatively  in  this  area  in  the  short  range  or  in 
the  long  haul,  this  country's  vulnerability  to  outside  influences  and  actions  gets 
worse  and  worse  and  worse  every  single  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  economic  recovery  in  this  country  demands  a  firm 
commitment  to  energy  independence.  No  long-term  economic  growth  in  Amer- 
ica can  develop  without  an  adequate  and  secure  energy  base. 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  an  abundant  domestic  oil  and  gas  supply  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  Obviously,  alternative  sources  must  be  developed  from 
coal,  the  atom,  and  the  new  and  yet  unproven  alternatives,  such  as  solar  energy. 

I  happen  to  believe,  however,  that  the  free  enterprise  system  is  the  best  hope 
for  freeing  us  from  dependence  on  others  for  our  energy  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  approve  legislation  that  would 
allow  private  enterprise  for  the  first  time  to  enter  the  business  of  enriching 
uranium  and  providing  the  kind  of  base  that  is  essential  and  necessary  for  our 
nuclear  energy  in  America  as  well  as  for  our  allies  and  friends  around  the 
world. 

Now,  in  speaking  this  evening,  I  have  used  terms  like  moderation,  restraint, 
reason,  savings,  investment,  and  long-term.  They  aren't  new  ideas  or  new 
virtues.  They  are  as  old  as  civilization.  They  are  sound,  however,  and  history 
proves  that  they  are  right.  I  am  convinced  they  are  essential  to  our  full  economic 
recovery  in  America. 

I  believe  that  old  values  are  as  new  as  their  need.  I  believe  that  great  scientific 
discoveries  of  this  century  have  changed  the  world,  but  I  also  believe  that  basic 
principles — such  as  honor,  truth,  hard  work — have  given  it  stability.  I  believe 
that  the  wisdom  which  mankind  has  learned  over  time  is  imperishable,  and  we 
ignore  it  at  our  own  risk. 

That  is  why  I  believe,  with  no  apologies,  in  so-called  old-fashioned,  individual 
responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  price  of  independence.  It  is  the  cost  of  free- 
dom, be  it  economic  freedom,  political  freedom,  or  individual  freedom. 

We  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  because  we  recognize  the  worthiness 
of  each  individual. 
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I  believe  we  do  well  to  honor  history— to  consider  carefully  our  past  before 
deciding  our  future.  America  today  turns  back  200  years  to  rediscover  its  birth 
and  its  youth.  We  find  that  our  first  citizens  were  indeed  a  people  of  principle 
and  truly  remarkable  perseverance.  These  principles  and  that  perseverance  live 
in  our  country  today. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  yours  and  mine,  to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  past  two  centuries.  And  let  us  this  evening  pledge  to  be  worthy  of 
that  inheritance. 

Let  us,  the  pioneers  of  our  Nation's  third  century,  carry  on  these  noble  ideals 
and  traditions  that  reflect  not  only  the  accomplishments  of  our  past  but  the 
promise  of  our  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:26  p.m.  in  the  Grand  Brooks  McCormick,  president  of  International  Har- 

and   State  Ballroom   at  the  Palmer  House.  In  his  vester  Company,  and  John  Swearingen,  chairman  of 

opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Arthur  Wood,  chair-  the  board  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
man  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  12,  1975 

Release  of  Lebanese  Terrorists'  Hostage 

The  President.  [1.]  Good  morning.  I  have  one  short  announcement,  a 
very  important  announcement. 

I  am  deeply  relieved  at  the  report  of  the  safe  release  of  Colonel  Morgan.  Since 
his  abduction  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  United  States  Government,  with  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  has  been  trying  to  secure  Colonel 
Morgan's  return,  and  we  are  extremely  glad  to  report  that  that  has  occurred.1 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is  greatly  appreciative  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  obtaining  Colonel  Morgan's  release 
and  for  the  assistance  of  others  who  have  worked  toward  this  end. 

At  this  point,  I  would  be  glad  to  recognize  Mr.  Neil  Mehler  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


xOn  June  29,  1975,  Col.  Ernest  R.  Morgan,  USA,  was  kidnaped  by  members  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary 
Action  Organization  near  the  Beirut  Airport.  He  was  released  to  Lebanese  Premier  Rashid  Karami  on  July  12, 
following  the  United  States'  refusal  to  defer  to  the  organization's  ransom  demands. 
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Questions 

illinois  republican  party 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  leaders  with  whom  you  met  for 
breakfast  say  you  talked  to  them  of  your  campaign  and  of  unity  in  the  party 
here.  How  can  you  insure  that  there  won't  be  a  reoccurrence  of  the  1972  situation 
in  which  the  Presidential  campaign  was  competing  for  dollars  in  Illinois  and 
competing  for  resources,  especially  when  the  party  is  at  low  ebb  here  now  ? 

The  President.  The  meeting  we  held  this  morning  brought  in  all  elements 
of  the  party  in  Illinois,  and  I  outlined  to  them  how  my  own  personal  campaign 
will  work  closely  with,  not  with  a  part,  but  all  elements  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

We  have  this  understanding  at  the  outset,  and  I  think  it  will  improve  rather 
than  deteriorate.  Under  no  circumstances  will  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
unfortunate  developments  in  1972. 

Yes,  Mr.  Leubsdorf  [Carl  Leubsdorf,  Associated  Press]. 

OIL  PRICES 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  night  you  warned  again  of  the  dangers  to  infla- 
tion from  Congressional  spending,  but  many  economists  in  the  Congressional 
budget  office  think  the  greatest  single  threat  at  the  moment  is  the  forthcoming 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices.  With  that  in  mind,  are  you  prepared  to  accept 
the  legislation  that  is  being  worked  out  now  that  would  extend  the  control 
program  to  the  end  of  the  year? 

The  President.  This  is  a  very  complicated  question.  I  would  accept  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  legislation  that  permits  some  overall  control  and  flexibility 
on  the  part  of  the  President. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  have  to  move  to  stimulate  additional  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  the  United  States.  And  I,  early  this  next  week,  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  responsible,  well-timed  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  precipitous  rise,  but  at  the  same  time  offer  encouragement  for  those  that 
are  seeking  to  increase  and  improve  our  domestic  oil  production.  This,  of  course, 
would  make  it  far  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  because 
we  would  be  less  vulnerable  to  the  foreign  oil  imports. 

What  I  will  try  to  do  is  to  phase  out  control  in  a  responsible  and  reasonable 
way  under  existing  law,  and  if  the  Congress  goes  along  with  that  program,  I 
would  welcome  an  extension  of  the  existing  law  for  overall  control. 
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GASOLINE   PRICES 

[4.]  Q.  As  a  followup  to  that,  as  you  know,  the  price  of  gasoline  is  now  in 
the  mid-60's  per  gallon.  How  high  do  you  think  it  can  go  and  still  be  economi- 
cally and  politically  acceptable  ? 

The  President.  If  we  don't  increase  domestic  production  of  oil  and  become 
more  and  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  imports,  then  gasoline  prices  could  rise 
substantially. 

My  program  for  a  self-sufficient  energy  program  in  the  United  States  will 
preclude  any  precipitous  rise  in  domestic  gasoline  prices.  So,  the  Congress  has  to 
work  with  me  in  trying  to  get  an  energy  program  that  will  increase  production 
at  home  so  we  will  not  be  held  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  price  increases. 

I  believe  that  we  are  making  some  headway,  but  the  Congress  must  move 
more  quickly  if  we  are  to  foreclose  the  kind  of  gasoline  price  increases  that 
might  occur  if  we  stay  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  imports. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  specific  figure  that  you  would  like  to  hold  it  to  ? 

The  President.  No,  because  the  Congress  hasn't  acted.  Until  we  know  what 
the  Congress  does,  I  can't  predict  with  certainty  what  the  domestic  production 
will  be. 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  consider  extending  the  pardon  of  former 
President  Nixon  to  cover  his  recent  testimony  to  Federal  prosecutors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  jury  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  should  speculate  on  something  like  that. 
Nothing  has  happened.  The  decision  I  made  in  September  was  the  right  deci- 
sion as  to  the  time  and  otherwise,  and  I  don't  think  I  should  speculate  on  some- 
thing that  hasn't  taken  place  and  may  not  take  place. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  PRESIDENCY 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  near  the  end  of  your  first  year  in  office  and 
prepare  to  start  campaigning  for  election  to  a  full  term,  what  do  you  consider 
your  biggest  personal  accomplishments  and  failings  as  President  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  we  have  done  the  following:  One,  we  have 
restored  public  confidence  in  the  White  House  and  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

On  the  economic  side,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  reducing  the  rate 
of  inflation.  A  year  ago,  the  rate  of  inflation  was  12  to  14  percent.  We  have  cut 
it  in  half;  it  is  now  roughly  6  percent.  We  are  not  satisfied,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
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constant  struggle  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  months  ahead,  and  I 
think  we  will  be  successful. 

Secondly,  in  the  economic  field  we  are  concerned  about  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  don't  believe  that  an  8-percent  or  9-percent  rate  of  unemployment 
is  acceptable.  We  are  tailoring  our  domestic  economic  plans  on  reducing  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  months  ahead,  you  will  see  a 
moderation  and  certainly  a  decline  in  the  next  6  to  12  months. 

I  am  encouraged — and  I  think  this  is  a  good  sign — that  despite  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  in  the  last  2  months  the  actual  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  United  States  has  gone  up  by  roughly  450,000. 1  think  that  is  an  accom- 
plishment, bearing  in  mind  the  overall  economic  circumstances. 

In  addition,  we  have  taken  some  other  steps  aimed  at  making  the  United 
States  energy  self -sufficient  and  less  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil  imports.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  promoted  what  I  think  is  very  important— some  constructive  steps 
to  deregulate  the  American  economy,  getting  rid  of  those  regulations  that  are 
no  longer  needed  and  necessary.  And  progress  in  this  area,  I  think,  will  be  more 
significant  in  the  months  ahead. 

When  I  look  at  the  overall,  concerning  the  problems  we  had  on  our  doorstep 
when  I  took  office  last  August,  I  think  whether  it  is  in  foreign  policy,  where  we 
have  strengthened  our  relationship  with  the  NATO  countries,  handled  our  dis- 
engagement in  Indochina,  took  forceful  action  in  the  Mayaguez  case,  or  whether 
you  look  at  the  overall  domestically,  in  my  judgment,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  your  major  failings  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  will  leave  that  to  my  opponents.  [Laughter]  I  don't 
think  there  have  been  many. 

LEBANESE  TERRORISTS'  HOSTAGE 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  what  was  negotiated  in  order  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Colonel  Morgan  ? 

The  President.  Well,  our  representatives  in  Lebanon  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  with  other  elements  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  Colonel  Morgan  was  returned.  We  have  a  policy — and  I  think  it  is  the 
right  policy — that  we  will  not  as  a  government  pay  ransom,  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  was  not  done  in  this  case  by  our  Government.  But  by  working  closely 
and  firmly  with  all  parties,  we  were,  thank  goodness,  able  to  return  Colonel 
Morgan  safely. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

[8.]  Q.  Sir,  your  aides  tell  us  this  is  a  nonpolitical  trip,  but  as  mentioned 
earlier,  you  did  meet  with  local  Republicans,  as  you  have  done  on  several  non- 
political  trips  in  the  past.  Now,  other  Presidents  have  done  the  same  thing.  But 
my  question  is:  Since  you  have  talked  of  setting  high  ethical  standards  for  your 
campaign,  do  you  think  it  is  being  totally  candid  to  call  these  trips  nonpolitical  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  If  you  look  at  the  schedule  that  we  have  followed  so  far 
on  this  trip  and  the  things  that  we  are  doing  later,  such  as  the  commencement 
address  to  Chicago  State  University,  this  press  conference,  the  activities  in  Mich- 
igan, in  all  honesty  I  think  it  is  a  nonpolitical  trip. 

Q.  And  you  will  continue  to  conduct  some  political  business  on  trips  paid  for 
by  the  Government  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  it  is  political  business.  If  we  have  an  early  morn- 
ing breakfast  at  roughly  8:00  and  spend  maybe  25  to  45  minutes,  I  don't  think 
that  can  be  construed  to  be  political  in  the  overall  sense  of  the  other  things  that 
we  do. 

VICE   PRESIDENT  ROCKEFELLER 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Vice  President  Rockefeller  going  to  be  on  the 
ticket  with  you,  or  is  he  out  of  the  campaign  now  ? 

The  President.  Well,  the  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
will  make  that  decision,  just  as  they  will  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  will  be  the  Presidential  candidate  in  1976.  Both  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
and  myself  are  going  to  be  campaigning  for  delegates  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  next  year,  but  the  final  judgment  will  be  made  by  those 
delegates. 

Q.  But  he  won't  be  part  of  your  campaign;  this  will  be  separate  ? 

The  President.  I  think  Vice  President  Rockefeller  clarified  that  himself  in  a 
comment  to  the  press  several  days  ago  when  he  indicated  that  he  expected  me, 
as  a  candidate,  to  try  and  get  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  1976  campaign 
and  he,  in  effect,  would  do  the  same.  And  he  disavowed  any  differences  between 
me  or  himself  in  our  efforts  in  the  months  ahead. 

CONDUCT  OF   AMERICAN  BUSINESSES   OVERSEAS 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  several  major  American  corporations  have  recently 
acknowledged  large  bribes  to  Government  officials  overseas  to  get  business. 
Northrop  Corporation  paid  $450,000  for  two  Saudi  Arabian  generals  in  a  military 
sales  contract  that  was  negotiated  by  the  Defense  Department.  The  question, 
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sir,  is:  Does  your  Administration  tolerate  this  conduct,  particularly  in  the  mili- 
tary sales  program,  or  is  it  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  ? 

The  President.  If  the  payments  are  legally  construed  to  be  bribes,  I  forcefully 
condemn  such  payments.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  legal  ramifications  of 
these  payments.  Some  people  have  one  view  and  some  another,  as  lawyers  often 
do,  but  if  they  are  determined  to  be  bribes,  I  forcefully  condemn  them. 

Q.  Sir,  under  American  law,  there  is  no  American  law  to  prohibit  these  prac- 
tices, and  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  see  a  need  for  a  change  in  the  law,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  defense  contracts. 

The  President.  If  there  isn't  a  law  that  covers  a  bribe  in  these  circumstances, 
then  I  think  such  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

URBAN  PROGRAMS 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  your  critics  say  that  your  Administration  is 
insensitive  to  the  urban  crisis.  I  know  that  you  met  last  night  for  about  20 
minutes  with  Mayor  Daley.  Did  you  discuss  the  urban  crisis  with  him,  and  what 
about  the  criticism? 

The  President.  First,  I  don't  think  there  is  legitimate  criticism  that  this 
Administration  isn't  compassionate.  This  Administration,  on  the  record,  has 
an  achievement  of  compassion.  And  let  me  quickly  illustrate. 

We  have  made  available  for  the  cities,  for  individuals,  in  the  budget  that  I 
submitted  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  more  money  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  society  and  for  the  cities  that  need  help  and  assistance. 

We  have  recommended  to  the  Congress,  for  example,  the  extension  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  and  instead  of  limiting  the  amount  of  money,  we  have 
provided  for  an  annual  increase  that  would  go  to  the  cities,  providing,  of  course, 
the  Congress  approves  it. 

We  have  made  some  other  recommendations  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  cities  to  meet  the  problem  with  general  revenue  sharing. 

Now,  I  also  pointed  out  to  Mayor  Daley — and  it  was  a  very  friendly  and,  I 
think,  very  constructive  discussion— that  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
plus  the  multitude  of  categorical  grant  programs  will  be  helpful  in  the  solution 
of  the  financial  problems,  the  human  problems  in  our  cities,  and  that  we  have 
to  get  together — the  mayors,  the  White  House,  and  the  Congress — to  make  sure 
that  these  programs  and  these  dollars  are  available,  and  too  much  tinkering  with 
the  existing  law  in  the  general  revenue  sharing  might  be  harmful  rather  than 
helpful. 

I  also  was  glad  to  tell  Mayor  Daley — I  think  he  knew  it  maybe  a  few  hours 
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before— but  to  say  that  we  had  sympathy  for  the  transit  system  here,  there  was 
an  award  made  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  of  $107  million  to  help 
and  assist  at  the  local  level  in  improving  transit  operations  in  this  city. 

MAYOR  RICHARD  DALEY  OF   CHICAGO 

[12.]  Q.  By  the  way,  it  was  announced  prior  to  yesterday  that  Mayor  Delay 
would  not  greet  your  plane,  and  then  he  did  meet  it.  Was  there  pressure  brought 
from  the  White  House  for  the  mayor  of  Chicago  to  come  to  meet  you  ? 

The  President.  There  was  no  pressure  brought  from  the  White  House.  I  can 
only  say  I  have  seen  Mayor  Daley  on  a  number  of  occasions.  We  have  a  good 
personal  relationship.  I  was  delighted  and  pleased  that  Mrs.  Daley  and  the 
Mayor  met  Mrs.  Ford  and  myself,  and  we  were  especially  pleased  that  they  had 
the  time  to  come  to  our  suite  in  the  hotel  and  sit  for  roughly  a  half  an  hour  and 
talk  about  family  matters,  business  matters.  And  I  think  that  kind  of  a  relation- 
ship is  wholesome  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  certainly  beneficial  to  me. 

grain  sales  to  the  soviet  union 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  apparently  prepared  to  approve 
negotiations  of  a  multi-ton  wheat  and  grain  sale  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Other 
countries  are  facing  drought  and  may  ask  for  sales,  too.  My  questions  are:  How 
much  can  we  sell  without  dipping  in  too  much  to  our  harvest  this  year,  and 
won't  this  increase  costs  of  bread  and  food  later  this  year  to  our  consumers? 

The  President.  First,  we  should  thank  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  their 
tremendous  productivity.  We  are  fortunate  in  America  to  be  the  breadbasket 
of  the  world.  Our  farmers  do  a  tremendous  job  in  the  production  of  food  for 
us  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

We  are  anticipating  the  largest  corn  crop,  the  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  but  there  are  some  uncertainties. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
the  American  farmer  and  will  be  a  reward  for  his  productivity.  We  hope  that 
there  will  be  ample  supplies  of  corn  and  wheat  and  feed  grains  so  that  we  can 
help  other  nations  around  the  world  through  our  Food  for  Peace  program. 

And  if  there  is  this  sizable  crop  in  the  variety  of  areas,  it  will  mean  that  we 
can  expand  our  Food  for  Peace  program  and  act  in  a  humanitarian  way  to  the 
less  fortunate. 

I  have  no  idea  at  this  point  what  the  amount  will  be  of  the  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  it  does  materialize.  But  I  think  the  fact  that  we  can  make  one  is  a 
blessing,  and  I  hope  we  do  make  one.  But  I  want  to  assure  you,  as  I  do  the 
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American  consumer,  that  we  are  alert  to  the  danger  of  too  big  a  sale  or  too  much 
shipment  overseas,  because  the  American  consumer  has  a  stake  in  this  problem 
as  well. 

So,  we  have  to  find  a  careful  line  to  tread,  of  selling  all  we  can,  but  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  American  consumer  and  utilizing  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  to  help  our  balance  of  payments,  to  improve  our  humanitarian 
efforts  overseas,  and  to  indirectly  help  us  in  our  relations  with  other  countries. 

Q.  But  a  sale  of  any  substantial  size  would  mean  some  increase  in  the  loaf 
of  bread  here,  wouldn't  it  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I  am  in  a  position — or  anyone  else  is  in  a  posi- 
tion— to  define  what  a  substantial  sale  is.  A  big  sale  with  big  wheat  and  feed 
grain  and  corn  production  would  have  a  minimal  effect  on  consumer  prices 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  only  assure  you  and  the  American  people  that  we 
are  watching  all  aspects  of  this  problem  and  we  will  keep  alert  to  any  pitfalls 
or  dangers  that  might  result. 

EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR  WOMEN 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  equal  rights  amendment  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  time  getting  passed  here  in  Illinois.  At  one  time,  your  wife 
made  several  calls  here.  In  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  would  you  get  on 
the  phone  and  call  some  local  Republicans,  asking,  urging  them  to  pass  the 
ERA? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  Betty  does  a  fine  job  in  this  effort.  I,  of  course, 
voted  for  the  equal  rights  amendment  when  I  was  in  the  Congress.  My  record 
is  clear.  She  is  an  effective  spokesman,  and  I  see  no  decrease  in  her  enthusiasm 
for  this.  So,  come  next  year,  I  suspect  she  can  speak  for  both  of  us. 

Q.  A  followup.  What  about  your  own  personal  effort?  And  just  how  im- 
portant is  the  issue  of  sex  discrimination  going  to  be  in  terms  of  your  campaign  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  appointed  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  number  of  outstanding  women  to  serve  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility. 

We  have  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  Mrs.  Carla  Hills,  who  is  Secretary  of 
HUD.  The  head  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  [Betty  Southard 
Murphy]  is  a  woman  and  an  outstanding  person  in  that  area  of  great  respon- 
sibility. 

We  will  continue  to  recognize  women  of  talent  and  experience,  because  they 
have  and  will  contribute  significantly  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  And  obviously,  in  our  campaign  you  will  see  a  lot  of  fine,  attractive,  able, 
articulate  women  out  there  selling  the  candidacy. 

THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  suggested  this 
past  Thursday  that  12  big  oil  companies  may  have  inflated  oil  costs  by  $165 
million.  The  FEA  also  recently  accused  a  big  company  in  Virginia  of  over- 
charging the  State  utility.  My  question  is  whether  you  think  Americans  can 
trust  the  oil  companies  today,  or  whether  they  might  logically  conclude  that 
companies  have  been  manipulating  recent  events  to  drive  up  their  prices  and 
profits. 

The  President.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Federal  energy  agency  has  taken 
the  action  that  you  indicate.  It  proves  to  me  that  they  are  on  the  job  and  they 
are  protecting  the  consumer's  interests,  and  I  expect  them  to  continue  such 
efforts.  And  they  will  do  it  under  the  law,  and  they  will  do  it  with  emphasis. 

I  am  not  going  to  pass  judgment  on  the  oil  companies,  whether  they  are 
conspiring  or  not.  The  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  energy  office  will 
make  sure  that  they  live  up  to  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  people  should  trust  them,  and  do  you  trust  that  they  have 
done  everything  possible  to  create  as  much  domestic  production  as  possible  in 
these  times? 

The  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  is  doing 
everything  it  possibly  can  under  the  law  to  increase  domestic  oil  production. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind.  They  are  limited  in  some  respects 
by  law  as  to  what  they  can  do  with  the  resources  they  have  available.  I  think 
we  ought  to  applaud  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  urge  them  to  increase 
their  efforts  in  the  future. 

But  we  have  to  get  some  changes  in  the  law — and  the  Congress  hasn't  done 
anything  here — in  order  to  increase  very  substantially  our  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  some  talk  that  the  people  are  losing  control 
of  the  government  to  the  experts— following  up  something  that  he  is  saying— 
the  oil  people  are  running  the  oil  controls  and  the  utility  people  are  running  the 
utility  controls.  Who  can  we  yell  at  ?  How  can  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  ? 

The  President.  I  think  our  system  overall,  when  you  compare  it  with  any 
other  system  throughout  the  world,  is  running  very  well.  We  have  some  prob- 
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lems.  The  problems,  however,  are  complicated  by  legislation  or  nonlegislation, 
by  the  fact  that  we  haven't  in  the  past  focused  quickly  enough  on  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  now  have  on  our  doorstep. 

But  this  Government — the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  branch — 
can  respond  to  meet  those  problems.  And  the  American  people  do  have  faith. 
And  I  think  their  faith  will  be  justified  as  we  make  headway  in  our  economic 
problems,  energy  problems,  and  the  like. 

I  concede  there  may  be  some  disappointment,  but  the  American  people  have 
the  opportunity  under  our  system,  fortunately,  to  make  changes — if  they  are 
not  happy — in  a  legitimate  and  proper  way. 

REGULATORY  REFORM 

[17.]  Q.  Well,  on  the  other  side  of  that,  perhaps,  how  are  you  doing  on 
deregulating,  on  getting  rid  of  this  maze  of  redtape  ? 

The  President.  I  will  make  two  points.  One,  I  have  met  with  24  Members 
of  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  working  to  get 
the  various  commissions  and  other  regulators  to  reduce  regulation,  to  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  themselves  to  solve  these  problems. 

Secondly,  last  week,  I  met  with  the  Chairmen  and  the  respective  members  of 
every  one  of  the  regulatory  commissions,  and  we  pointed  out  very  specifically 
that  they  had  an  obligation  to  reduce  the  burdens  they  have  placed  on  people 
and  the  economy  so  that  our  free  economy  can  do  more  for  itself  than  they  can 
with  their  regulations. 

I  think  we  will  make  some  headway.  If  we  don't,  we  will  change  some  of  the 
commissions. 

CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  reports  that  CIA  agents  have  been 
working  clandestinely  in  the  White  House  and  perhaps  in  some  other  Govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies.  Is  this  true? 

The  President.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know  personally,  there  are  no  people  pres- 
ently employed  in  the  White  House  who  have  a  relationship  with  the  CIA  of 
which  I  am  personally  unaware. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  report — I  think  the  reports  concerned  admin- 
istrations before  yours,  the  Nixon  administration.  Do  you  know  whether  there 
were  CIA  agents  working  clandestinely  in  the  White  House  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  That  matter  is  being  analyzed.  As  you  indicated,  the  allega- 
tions concern  not  my  Administration,  but  the  previous  administration.  I  can 
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assure  you  that  the  facts  will  come  out,  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  But  I 
reaffirm  what  I  said.  As  far  as  I  know  personally,  there  are  no  people  presently 
employed  in  the  White  House  in  this  Administration  who  have  a  relationship 
with  the  CIA  of  which  I  am  unaware. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  who  is  looking  into  the  allegations  that  they  were 
there  in  earlier  administrations? 

The  President.  Well,  the  press  for  one.  [Laughter]  And  I  applaud  that. 

Secondly,  I  assume  the  Congress  will  make  some  investigation.  And  of  course, 
we,  in  a  responsible  way,  will  find  out  if  we  can,  in  a  responsible  way,  of  any 
such  connections  in  the  past. 

RONALD  REAGAN 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  within  the  last  week  it  became  known  that  Governor 
Reagan  was  starting  a  committee,  or  a  committee  was  being  started  in  his  be- 
half, looking  toward  the  76  campaign.  And  Mr.  Callaway,  your  campaign 
manager,  put  a  good  deal  of  distance  between  himself  and  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
He  said  he  would  do  nothing  to  insure  or  promote  Mr.  Rockefeller's  retention 
on  the  ticket.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  connection  between  those  two  events  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  connection  between  the  two  events. 
We  made  our  decision  to  actually  and  officially  announce  my  own  candidacy. 
And  with  the  appointment  of  Bo  Callaway  to  be  the  chairman  of  my  campaign 
effort,  he  made  some  comments  concerning  how  Vice  President  Rockefeller  and 
I  will  conduct  our  efforts  in  the  months  ahead — the  Vice  President  seeking  his 
delegates,  and  I  seeking  mine. 

We,  of  course,  had  no  liaison  with  Governor  Reagan  and  his  people.  They 
made  the  judgment  on  timing,  I  assume,  on  their  own  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  I  meant  was,  is  the  fear  of  a  Reagan  candidacy  one 
of  the  reasons  why  you  are  taking  this  unusual  step  of  saying  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  on  his  own  to  seek  delegates  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  connection  whatsoever.  The 
tradition  has  been  that  a  President  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  high  office, 
or  other  candidates  do,  and  I  don't  see  any  relationship  at  all  between  what  I 
have  done  and  what  Governor  Reagan  has  done,  or  people  have  done  on  his 
behalf,  and  what  the  Vice  President's  effort  is. 

CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to  that  CIA  thing  for  just  a  minute,  I 
wondered  in  the  analysis  that  you  have  done  so  far,  have  you  been  able  to 
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determine  yet  whether  Alexander  Butterfield,2  who  was  mentioned  so  promi- 
nently in  the  news  stories  yesterday,  did  anything  in  an  undercover  way  or  any- 
thing that  leads  you  to  believe  he  was  doing  something  that  former  President 
Nixon  didn't  know  about  ? 

The  President.  We  have  no  specific  information  in  that  regard,  and  until 
we  get  it  or  it  is  made  available  to  us,  I  think  it  is  premature  to  make  any 
comment. 

Mr.  Leubsdorf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Ford's  seventeenth  news  conference  began  at  11:30  a.m.  in  the  Adams  Room  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  111. 
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Commencement  Address  at  Chicago  State  University. 
July  12,  1975 

Than\  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ladd.  Dr.  Alexander,  my  good  friend  Congress- 
man Ralph  Metcalfe,  Reverend  Martin,  distinguished  graduates — which  I  am 
now  proud  partner  with  you — your  honored  parents  and  friends,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  am  distinctly  honored  by  the  action  taken  by  Dr.  Alexander,  and  I  will  for- 
ever remember  the  opportunity  to  be  an  associate  with  all  of  you  in  the  class  of 
July  1975,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  I  am  delighted  with  your  invitation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  beautiful  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. You  know,  that  is  what  I  admire  so  much  about  Dr.  Alexander.  He  not 
only  tells  it  like  it  is  but  also  like  it  better  be.  [Laughter] 

Even  during  this  very  brief  visit  with  all  of  you  today,  I  can  see  that  this 
graduating  class  has,  excluding  myself,  talent,  vision,  ambition,  and  a  sense  of 
humor  as  well. 

I  asked  one  of  the  graduating  students  here  today,  "What  inspired  your  school 
symbol,  that  symbol  you  have  of  a  black  hand  and  a  white  hand  clasped  to- 
gether. Does  it  symbolize  the  brotherhood  of  learning?"  He  said,  "No,  Mr. 
President.  The  clasped  hands  have  an  entirely  different  meaning.  After  a  big 
rainstorm,  that  is  a  black  student  and  a  white  student  helping  each  other  to  get 
from  the  university  center  to  their  classes."  [Laughter] 


2  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  1969-72. 
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I  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  more  than  5,000  signatures  on  the  petition  invit- 
ing me  that  no  rainstorm  could  have  kept  me  away.  I  was  impressed  not  only 
by  the  great  number  of  signatures  but  also  by  the  Chicago  State  University 
success  story. 

CSU  serves  the  urban  needs  of  a  great  city.  Not  long  ago,  CSU  came  under 
heavy  attack,  but  you  effectively  answered  the  challenge.  Today,  CSU  is  grad- 
uating a  first-rate  and  hopeful  class  of  1975.  You  have  overcome.  You  can  today 
share  a  justifiable  pride;  so  can  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
the  entire  United  States.  You  have  proved  the  critics  wrong. 

I  know  of  the  sacrifices  of  your  husbands  and  wives,  your  parents,  your  grand- 
parents, yes,  even  your  great  grandparents.  Some  of  your  guests  here  today  were 
denied  even  the  opportunity  to  complete  high  school,  but  none  can  stand  taller 
in  American  achievement  than  they  do  for  the  inspiring  and  encouragement 
that  they  have  given  to  today's  graduates. 

To  those  relatives  who  never  had  a  chance  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  I  say:  You  have  learned  the  greatest  history  lesson  that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  teach.  You  have  learned  to  nourish  hope,  to  sustain  belief 
in  a  better  life  for  the  next  generation,  to  work  toward  that  goal,  and  now,  to 
experience  the  proof  that  the  American  dream  is  possible  for  all. 

To  the  graduates,  I  say:  You  have  made  your  loved  ones  proud;  you  have 
made  Chicago  State  University  proud.  You  have  made  me  proud  to  be  President 
of  a  nation  where  graduates  like  you  strive  against  heavy  odds  for  self-better- 
ment, for  equal  opportunity,  for  constructive  change,  and  for  excellence;  where 
graduates  build  on  abilities  rather  than  cop  out  on  disabilities;  where  graduates 
believe  in  themselves  and  in  the  contribution  they  can  make  to  their  community; 
and  where  graduates  provide  a  living  demonstration  of  how  we  are  going  to 
turn  around  the  problems  of  our  great  cities. 

Chicago  State  University  is  a  showcase  of  what  can  be  done  by  people  with 
determination.  You  have  shown  how  white  and  black  hands  can  unite  to  build 
a  multiracial  institution.  You  have  shown  academic  achievement.  And  you  have 
responded  to  the  real  needs  of  the  community  that  you  serve. 

Most  of  today's  graduates  had  to  work  full  or  part  time  on  outside  jobs,  and 
if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  share  a  personal  experience.  As  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  I  worked  as  a  busboy  in  the  nurses'  cafeteria  at  the 
university  hospital.  I  also  waited  on  tables  in  the  interns'  dining  room.  I  will 
say,  parenthetically,  I  liked  the  first  job  better.  [Laughter] 

But  let  me  add  very  quickly  that  even  during  the  Great  Depression  it  was 
much  easier  for  me.  I  was  not  the  victim  of  racial  prejudice  nor  of  a  deprived 
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environment.  So,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  my  experiences  were  the  same  as 
that  of  those  who  are  struggling  today  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  an  effort  to 
make  it.  But  I  do  say  that  my  own  personal  experience  leads  me  to  care  about 
and  to  identify  with  every  upward-bound  individual  in  this  great  Nation. 

I  defy  anyone  to  put  down  the  greatest  fraternity  of  them  all — the  college 
graduates  who  learned  something  about  life  by  dirtying  their  hands. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  unemployment  of  this  recession  and  those 
now  employed  beneath  the  level  of  their  capacities.  A  nation  that  deprives  any- 
one of  equal  opportunity  is  itself  deprived.  A  nation  that  cannot  create  the  con- 
ditions for  human  dignity  for  all  is  itself  lacking  a  measure  of  humanity  and 
dignity. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  based  ultimately  on  a  sense  of  pride.  It  does 
not  come  from  government  programs  that  take  over  the  individual's  life  and 
reduce  the  person  to  a  case  file  and  a  claim  number.  Real  aid  to  the  individual 
is  aid  that  helps  the  individual  to  help  himself  or  herself.  Federal  assistance  that 
helps  people  achieve  higher  education  and  higher  qualification  is  fully  justified, 
because  that  is  the  aim  and  that  is  the  objective. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  your  graduates  here  today  receiving  a  degree  in  educa- 
tion is  a  45-year-old  woman  who  worked  as  a  teacher's  aide.  She  aspired  to 
teach.  With  nine  children — one  severely  handicapped — it  was  obviously  not 
easy.  But  her  perseverance  is  typical  of  this  entire  graduating  class.  So  is  the 
spirit  of  your  Vietnam  veterans  and  others  who  caught  up  to  win  degrees  today. 

The  Federal  Government  can  provide  financial  aid  to  education,  but  it  cannot 
give  individuals  the  determination  that  you  have  displayed  in  earning  your 
degrees. 

As  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  government  toward 
individuals.  But  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  individuals  toward 
the  national  community  and  toward  themselves  in  terms  of  personal  self-respect. 

I  cannot  and  I  do  not  say  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Some  people, 
unfortunately,  are  outside  the  boat,  so  to  speak,  struggling  in  stormy  waters. 
We,  the  fortunate,  are  in  the  boat  and  can  throw  out — for  illustrative  purposes, 
I  say — a  life  preserver.  We  can  and  we  will  help.  But  those  in  the  water  must 
not  just  hang  on  indefinitely  to  their  life  preservers,  but  must  swim  toward 
rescue. 

Real  assistance  is  to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  We  can't  do  everything 
for  everybody,  but  there  is  room  for  all  who  try  to  make  it.  The  only  soul  really 
lost  is  the  one  who  gives  up  without  trying. 

Many  of  the  problems,  for  example,  of  cities  remain  unsolved.  And  I  should 
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say  with  great  emphasis,  I  am  dedicated  to  turning  around  the  trend  of  deteriora- 
tion and  despair,  of  crime  and  unemployment,  of  pollution  and  bad  housing, 
and  of  drugs  and  premature  death.  But  I  am  also  dedicated  to  the  conviction 
that  local  problems  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  solved  by  local  people.  The 
Federal  Government  has  helped  and  will  continue  to  help. 

Frankly,  that  is  why  I  came  to  Chicago  today  to  meet  you.  We  in  Washington 
can  learn  a  great  deal  from  you.  Many  of  you  have  overcome  a  deprived  en- 
vironment and  economic  limitations.  You  succeeded  because  you  are  rich  in 
human  capacities  and  have  the  love  of  families  who  care.  This  auditorium  is 
filled  with  individual  success  stories.  I  don't  see  any  reason  whatsoever  to  worry 
about  the  class  of  1975  at  CSU. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  future  of  some  other  young  Americans  who 
are  today  neither  in  school  nor  working  at  jobs.  Tragically,  they  are  on  the 
streets.  Some  have  lost  hope  and  motivation  to  the  extent  that  they  no  longer 
are  even  looking  for  work  or  education.  Some,  tragically,  have  police  records. 

Society  has  begun  to  think  of  them  as  records  and  public  enemies  rather  than 
as  human  beings  in  trouble.  Some  are  sick  with  addiction  to  drugs  because  they 
are  so  empty  inside,  so  devoid  of  hope  that  they  fill  themselves  with  artificial 
illusions  of  contentment. 

So,  I  challenge  today's  graduates  to  use  your  new  skills  to  help  the  people 
who  are  not  in  this  hall  today.  You  are  uniquely  equipped.  I  challenge  the 
graduates  in  education  to  teach  young  people  how  to  read  and  how  to  write.  I 
challenge  the  graduates  in  the  liberal  arts  to  stimulate  the  mind  and  to  inspire 
the  spirit.  I  challenge  the  graduates  in  corrections  and  law  enforcement  to 
counsel  and  to  motivate  individuals  from  the  path  or  paths  of  destruction  of 
themselves  and  others.  I  challenge  the  business  and  administration  graduates  to 
conceive  of  new  jobs  that  are  more  interesting,  challenging,  and  rewarding.  I 
challenge  all  graduates  to  set  an  example  that  gives  hope  to  the  millions  who 
have  not  yet  made  it. 

You  have  demonstrated  by  your  own  achievements  and  accomplishments  that 
your  determination  can  make  a  significant  difference.  You  might  have  been 
part  of  the  problem,  but  now  you  are  part  of  the  pride,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

CSU  has  shown  that  a  new  tradition  can  emerge  from  problem  areas.  Your 
president,  Dr.  Alexander,  made  CSU  a  school  that  demands  performance  of  its 
students.  He  made  CSU  a  school  where  you  shape  up  or  ship  out. 

I  agree  with  the  CSU  philosophy.  You  kill  pride  if  students  are  passed  merely 
because  they  come  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  That  is  no  favor.  It  is  a 
disservice.  You  sacrifice  for  an  education,  and  consequently,  you  are  entitled  to 
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a  fair  chance  to  learn.  CSU  is  not  a  school  where  the  student  can  coast  blithefully 
through  for  4  years  and  emerge  with  a  degree  but  without  competence. 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  makes  more  valid  the  diplomas  you  are  receiving 
today.  It  is  a  service  to  the  university,  to  the  students,  and  to  the  community.  You 
welcomed  the  challenge,  and  you  made  the  grade. 

A  united  America  requires  opportunities  for  all  citizens  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  races  and  all  groups  in  our  society.  That  is  why  I  draw  such  encourage- 
ment from  the  achievements  of  this  graduating  class,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be 
a  part  of  it  even  though  I  am  not  sure  I  earned  it.  You  are  the  individuals  who 
will  provide  new  energy,  new  ideas,  and  new  leadership  to  help  resolve  the 
plight  of  the  cities. 

If  I  can  go  once  more  to  the  days  when  I  was  going  through  high  school  and 
college,  there  was  a  poem  by  a  Victorian  Englishman  that  was  a  favorite  of 
commencement  orators  at  that  time.  Frankly,  I  heard  it  recited  so  many  times 
that  I  think  I  still  may  know  it  by  heart. 

The  last  part  went  something  like  this,  and  I  quote: 
It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll; 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Those  sentiments  served  my  generation,  but  maybe  they  sound  a  little  old- 
fashioned  today.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  untrue,  but  I  do  know 
this:  America  is  a  far  better  place  today  than  it  was  when  I  graduated  from 
college  40  years  ago.  Because  of  you,  and  because  of  your  determination,  I  do 
believe  in  a  better  tomorrow  for  all  Americans. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:50  p.m.  in  the  Arie  Rev.  Herbert  Martin,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Alex- 
Crown  Theatre  at  McCormick  Place.  In  his  opening  ander,  president  of  the  university,  who  conferred 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Jeffrey  R.  Ladd,  chairman  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  on  the  President, 
the  board  of  governors  of  Chicago  State  University, 
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Remarks  at  the  Walter  Hagen  Invitational  Golf  Tournament  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan.     July  12,  1975 

LET  ME  thank  all  of  you  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  up  and  playing  in  the 
Walter  Hagen  golf  tournament  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  in  Traverse 
City. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  day  yesterday,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  be  back  this  evening. 
I  just  wish  that  my  score  had  been  better.  But  it  is  too  high.  [Laughter] 

But  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  good  people,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with 
[Senator]  Bob  Griffin  today  and  Bob  and  Governor  Milliken  yesterday  and  all 
the  fine  people  who  are  here  from  the  region  as  well  as  from  elsewhere. 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  come  up  to  God's  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  place, 
not  only  in  the  summer  like  now,  but  as  many  of  you  know,  we  used  to  ski 
over  at  Boyne  Mountain  in  the  northern  area  up  here. 

It  is  just  a  charming,  delightful  place  with  superb  people,  and  you  have  been 
nice  to  Betty  and  me,  and  we  will  try  to  come  back  if  you  will  have  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:15  p.m.  at  the  Tra-        remarks,  the  President  attended  an  informal  banquet 
verse  City  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Following  his       for  participants  in  the  tournament. 
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Remarks  at  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  Interlochen, 
Michigan.     July  12,  1975 

President  Jacobi,  and  all  of  the  wonder  people  connected  with  Interlochen: 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  on  behalf  of  Betty  and  myself.  I  don't  know  who 
made  the  selections  on  the  program,  but  everything  on  the  list  was  on  my  list 
of  favorites,  and  I  thank  you. 

May  I  congratulate  again,  on  Betty's  and  my  behalf,  the  superb  young  people 
in  the  band,  the  orchestra,  the  chorus.  It  makes  all  of  us  extremely  proud  to 
see  young  people  with  such  enthusiasm  and  talent  and  dedication. 

As  I  sat  back  there,  I  couldn't  help  but  be  impressed  to  see  the  words  that  are 
on  the  back  of  the  stage,  "Dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  world  friendship 
through  the  universal  language  of  the  arts." 

That  is  a  hallmark;  that  is  something  all  of  us  should  strive  for  and  seek. 
And  all  of  you  who  participate,  whether  it  is  in  the  summer  or  year  round, 
make  a  giant  contribution  to  a  better  world  through  the  spoken  word  of  the  arts. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:56  p.m.  following  a       Arts  Academy.  Roger  Jacobi  was  president  of  the 
concert  in  the  Kresge  Auditorium  at  the  Interlochen       academy. 
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Remarks  at  the  Sixth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference  in 
Mackinac  Island,  Michigan.     July  13,  1975 

Judge  Engel,  Governor  Million,  Justice  Stewart,  Senator  Bob  Griffin,  Judge 
Phillips,  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress,  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
House,  Al  Cederberg,  Phil  Ruppe,  and  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Bishop  Dimmic\,  and 
an  old  and  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Judge  McAllister  and  his  wonderful  wife 
Dorothy,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  this  very  distinguished 
judicial  conference. 

Last  Thursday,  one  of  the  tires  on  Air  Force  One  blew  out  as  we  were  landing 
in  Cleveland,  and  that  night  a  newspaper  reported  the  incident  as  follows:  "Air 
Force  One  landed  in  Cleveland  today  with  a  flat  tire,  and  President  Ford  stepped 
out."  And  now  for  the  question:  Can  I  sue?  [Laughter] 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  this  morning  with  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
jurists  and  lawyers  from  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee,  and  obvi- 
ously I  am  honored  to  share  the  platform  with  my  former  law  school  classmate, 
Justice  Potter  Stewart.  It's  wonderful  to  see  you,  Potter,  and  we  look  back,  I  am 
sure,  from  time  to  time,  at  those  fine  days  in  the  Yale  Law  School.  And  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  see  so  many  families  here  today  and  families  of  people 
that  I  have  known  so  long  myself. 

I  can't  help  but  make  an  observation  and  comment  about  Judge  Tom  McAl- 
lister. I  was  delighted  that  Tom  was  finally  accorded  the  recognition  that  he 
should  get.  The  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  finally  gave  him  his 
degree — [laughter] — after  some  55  years  of  reticence.  And  secondly,  some  of 
you  may  or  may  not  know,  but  just  a  few  years  ago  Tom  McAllister  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  Government  that  he 
earned  in  World  War  I.  And,  Tom,  it's  nice  to  see  you.  I  can't  see  where  you  are 
sitting. 

I  think  it  was  in  1936  that  Tom  ran  for  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  district  that  I  had  the  honor  to  represent,  and  he  came  so  close — I  think 
less  than  200  or  300  votes — if  he  had  ever  won  I  probably  wouldn't  be  here. 
[Laughter] 

And  then  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  been  introduced  by  Judge  Albert 
Engel.  His  father  was  a  very  distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  when  I  first  went  to  the  Congress  in  1949,  and  he  decided  after  one — 
my  first  term — he  decided  to  seek  the  governorship  of 'Michigan. 

And  he  had  had  a  long  and  very  distinguished  record  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  And  when  he  left  to  seek  the  governorship,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  at  a  relatively  early  stage 
in  my  Congressional  career. 

I  was  sorry  that  Albert  didn't  get  to  be  Governor,  but  I  was  thankful  that  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  succeed  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. And  I  can  only  say  to  you,  Albert,  your  father  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  my  career  in  the  Congress. 

Now,  despite  the  importance  of  the  judiciary,  I  think  we  on  the  outside  do 
recognize  that  many  of  the  problems  that  you  face  and  that  you  tackle  go 
unnoticed  and  unreported.  Too  often,  we  pay  attention  only  when  Federal 
court  decisions  are  controversial  or  the  problems  of  court  management  become 
overwhelming. 

You  know  better  than  even  those  of  us  who  look  at  the  statistics,  that  the  case- 
loads in  Federal  courts  have  expanded  tremendously  in  the  past  decade.  Those 
of  you  on  the  Federal  bench  know  personally  about  the  25-percent  increase  in 
criminal  cases  and  the  55-percent  increase  in  civil  cases  between  1964  and  1974. 

And  I  think,  with  mixed  blessings,  we  recognize  that  the  Sixth  Circuit  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  productive  and  has  one  of  the  finest  records,  ac- 
cording to  the  statisticians  in  the  country.  And  I  compliment  you  and  congratu- 
late all  of  you,  those  on  the  circuit  court  as  well  as  those  in  the  district  courts 
for  that  very  enviable  record. 

You  have  this  impressive  record  of  accomplishment  in  keeping  up  with  the 
explosive  development  of  cases  in  or  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  by  all  of 
the  experts  that  I  have  read,  you  have  handled  these  tremendous  responsibilities 
extremely  well. 

But  I  think  it  is  self-evident  there  is  a  very  serious  question,  how  long  the 
Federal  judiciary  will  be  able  to  function  smoothly  without  additional  man- 
power. And  I  can  say  with  emphasis  that  this  Administration  strongly  supports 
the  recommendations  for  additional  district  and  circuit  court  judgeships. 

Your  judicial  conferences  have  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  need  is 
there,  and  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
provide,  I  think  it  is,  51  or  53  additional  Federal  judges. 

I  can  assure  you  personally  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  convince  the  Congress 
that  action  is  required.  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  room  recognize  that  you  may 
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have  to  make  some  division  between  one  group  and  another  in  order  to  get  it 
approved,  but  I  think- the  overriding  interest  is  in  the  need  for  judges. 

So,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  work  out  with  those  that  feel  there 
should  be  some  equal  division — and  I  understand  it — so  that  we  can  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Federal  court  system.  I  think  we  also  have  to  recognize  there  is  a 
need  for  an  increase  in  Federal  judicial  salaries. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  in  the  most  discreet  way,  the  Chief  Justice,  without 
violating  any  constitutional  limitations,  has  talked  to  me  on  several  occasions. 
[Laughter]  He  has  talked  to  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Congress.  And  at 
his  specific  request,  I  got  a  group  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  to 
the  White  House,  along  with  people  from  the  executive  branch,  to  again  men- 
tion with  emphasis  the  problems  in  the  field  of  compensation  for  Federal  judges. 
So,  you  have  a  good  advocate.  We  just  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  some  action. 

Let  me  say  this :  In  my  crime  message,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
several  weeks  ago,  I  strongly  supported,  as  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  legis- 
lation to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  magistrates.  You  know  better  than 
I  that  the  expansion  of  that  responsibility  can  be  very  helpful  in  alleviating 
some  of  the  caseload  problems  in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

In  addition,  in  this  crime  message,  I  did  propose  action  on  the  scope  and  the 
process  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  including  the  range  of  diversity,  jurisdiction,  the 
advisability  of  three-judge  courts,  possible  avenues  of  Federal-State  cooperation, 
and  related  proposals — all  of  which  could  be  materially  beneficial  in  reducing 
the  caseload. 

Accordingly,  in  this  process,  I  have  requested  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Administration  efforts  on  judicial  improvements  and  an  examination  of  the  full 
spectrum  of  problems  facing  the  judiciary. 

Because  the  State  courts  are  being  equally,  if  not  greater,  taxed  by  special 
problems,  I  have  recommended  an  extension  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  programs  calling  attention  specifically  to  the  financial  and  the 
technical  assistance  requirements  of  our  State  courts. 

The  Administration  is  also  aware  of  the  need  to  consider  the  judicial  impact 
of  any  new  legislation,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  examine  the  potential 
for  litigation  arising  from  any  of  our  proposals.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
too  often  Federal  laws  have  been  passed  without  adequate  consideration  of  their 
impact  or  the  effect  on  our  Federal  court  system. 

From  its  founding,  the  Nation  has  expected  its  courts  to  perform  vitally  im- 
portant functions,  and  in  recent  years  the  Federal  bench  has  wrestled  with  many 
of  these  controversial  issues  in  our  society. 
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In  fact,  we  are  turning  too  often  to  the  Federal  courts  for  solutions  to  con- 
flicts that  should  have  been  tackled  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  even  the  private  sector. 

We  cannot  expect  the  judiciary  to  resolve  and  to  balance  all  of  our  opposing 
views  in  our  society.  Neither  can  we  rely  on  the  courts  as  the  sole  protector  of 
our  individual  liberties.  I  think  other  agencies  or  partners  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  an  equal  responsibility.  We  can't,  in  all  honesty,  put  the  full  bur- 
den and  total  load  on  the  judicial  system. 

The  judiciary  is  the  Nation's  standing  army  in  defense  of  individual  freedom, 
but  all  segments  of  our  society — government,  business,  labor,  and  education — 
must  work  to  see  that  the  individual  is  not  stifled. 

In  our  first  century,  the  Nation  established  a  continent-wide  system,  a  very 
unique  system  of  government.  That  first  century  of  our  country's  history  pro- 
vided our  people  with  the  opportunity  to  put  together  a  government  that 
worked  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  created  stability  for  this  new 
and  growing  Nation. 

In  our  second  century,  we  developed  a  very  strong  economic  system.  We 
moved  from  the  east  coast  to  the  West,  and  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
we  developed  this  industrial  complex  under  a  free  enterprise  system  that  per- 
mitted our  country  to  move  ahead  and  become  the  strongest  industrial  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

So,  in  the  first  two  centuries,  we  developed  that  wonderful  form  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have.  And  alongside  with  it  in  our  second  century,  we  put  to- 
gether this  industrial  might  that  has  given  us  so  much.  We  developed  stability 
in  freedom  in  the  first  hundred  years  and  economic  strength  in  the  second. 

Now  in  the  third,  the  challenge,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  advance  individual  inde- 
pendence. If  we  don't  do  something  in  this  third  century  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual against  mass  education,  mass  government,  mass  labor,  where  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  lost  because  of  the  totality  of  the  effort — the  individual  has 
to  be  given  his  unique  opportunity  to  participate  and  not  get  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Daniel  Boone  moved  west  to  find  some  "elbow  room."  Elbow  room  for  the 
individual  is  what  our  next  century  as  a  nation  must  be  about.  We  must  give 
ourselves  as  individuals  ample  room  to  grow,  to  achieve,  and  to  be  different,  if 
we  want  to  be,  and  to  define  the  basic  quality  of  our  personal  existence. 

You  know,  out  of  the  slogans  and  the  myths  and  the  memories  of  200  years 
of  American  history,  the  first  words  still  ring  very,  very  true.  "We  hold  these 
Truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
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by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Those  words  are  not  just  for  political  orations  or  even  court  decisions.  They 
are  the  watchwords  of  what  we  must  be  about  as  a  people  in  the  coming  years. 
Freedom  for  a  nation  begins  and  ends  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  With 
that  commitment,  our  future  will  be  as  glorious  as  our  past. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:31  a.m.  in  the  dining  Sixth  Circuit,  United  States  Court  of  Appeals;  and 
room  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks,  Most  Rev.  William  A.  Dimmick,  Bishop  of  North- 
he  referred  to  Judge  Albert  Engel,  Chief  Judge  Harry  ern  Michigan. 
Phillips,   and   Senior  Judge  Thomas  F.   McAllister, 
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Remarks  on  Departure  From  Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base, 
Michigan.     July  13,  1975 

WELL,  it  is  a,  great  weekend  in  Michigan,  of  course — first,  the  Cherry  Festival 
in  Traverse  City,1  and  then  coming  up  to  Mackinac  Island — with  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  see  Interlochen  and  to  hear  the  wonderful  music  by  the  talented 
young  people,  and  the  inspirational  efforts  by  all  of  those  who  follow  in  the 
best  tradition  of  Dr.  Maddy;  but  then  to  come  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  Kincheloe,  which  is  a  very  important  and  vital 
installation  in  our  overall  national  security  setup. 

I  am  delighted  to  praise  the  people  in  the  military  who  do  such  a  superb 
job,  and  I  am  most  grateful  for  their  warm  welcome.  They  do  something  that 
most  Americans  need  to  appreciate.  They  are  on  alert.  They  are  in  the  front- 
line of  maintaining  the  peace,  and  we  should  be  most  grateful  for  the  long 
hours  and  the  dedication  that  they  do  for  all  of  us. 

And  I  would  simply  say  to  the  people  of  Kincheloe  and  K.  I.  Sawyer  and 
Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Bases  that  we  are  just  proud  of  them  and  thankful  for 
the  contribution  that  they  make.  It  is  a  great  place  to  come,  and  we  will  try 
to  come  back  as  often  as  we  can. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:08  p.m. 


1  The  President  and  Mrs.  Ford  participated  in  the  Cherry  Royale  Parade  of  the  National  Cherry  Festival 
in  Traverse  City  on  the  afternoon  of  July  11,  1975. 
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Remarks  Announcing  Proposed  Compromise  With  the  Congress 
on  Decontrol  of  Domestic  Oil  Prices.     July  14,  1975 

I  HAVE  a  short  statement  I  would  like  to  read. 

To  reduce  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  I  will  send  to  the  Congress 
a  compromise  plan  to  phase  out  remaining  Government  price  controls  on  domes- 
tic oil  by  January  1978.1 

During  this  period  of  decontrol,  a  price  ceiling  will  be  placed  on  all  domes- 
tically produced  oil  to  ensure  that  American  crude  oil  prices  cannot  be  dictated 
by  foreign  oil  producers. 

By  removing  Government  controls,  production  of  oil  here  at  home  can  be 
stimulated  and  energy  conserved.  Decontrol  and  the  import  fees  I  imposed 
earlier  will  reduce  our  dangerous  reliance  on  foreign  oil  by  almost  900,000 
barrels  a  day  in  just  over  2  years. 

There  is  no  cost-free  way  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
foreign  oil.  Gradual  decontrol  will  result  in  a  price  increase  on  all  petroleum 
products — less  than  ll/2  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  7  cents  by 
1978.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  our  national  independence  from  the  costly 
whims  of  foreign  suppliers. 

If  the  Congress  acts  on  this  compromise,  on  my  proposed  energy  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  tax  on  excessive  profits  of  oil  companies,  and  on  my  proposed  refunds 
to  the  American  consumer  to  make  up  for  higher  energy  costs,  then  the  burden 
of  decontrol  will  be  shared  fairly,  our  economic  recovery  will  continue,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  protect  American  jobs. 

The  problem  is:  60  percent  of  all  domestic  production  is  still  price-controlled 
at  about  $5.25  per  barrel.  This  price  discourages  the  use  of  new  and  more  ex- 
pensive production  techniques.  It  encourages  wasteful  use  of  the  limited  do- 
mestic resource. 

But  the  powers  that  I  possess  under  the  current  law  to  phase  out  controls  are 
limited.  Either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  can  prevent  gradual 
decontrol  from  going  into  effect. 

This  morning,  I  held  a  meeting  on  this  subject  with  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  was  recognized  that  this  is 
a  very  complicated  matter.  There  seems  now  to  be  an  agreement  that  the  Nation 

1On  July  16,  1975,  Federal  Energy  Administrator  Frank  G.  Zarb  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
President's  proposed  amendment  to  Federal  Energy  Administration  regulations  providing  for  the  gradual 
removal  of  price  controls  from  domestic  crude  oil.  The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  July  16,  1975  (40  FR  30030). 
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must  have  both  a  short-range  and  long-range  solution  to  energy  problems.  And 
as  anyone  knows  who  has  seriously  studied  the  matter  and  who  is  honest  with 
himself,  there  is  no  option  or  alternative  available  that  is  free. 

I  would  hope  the  Congress  would  give  this  important  matter  the  very  serious 
consideration  that  it  deserves  and  not  take  hasty  action. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  the  Congress  to  accept  this  reasonable  compromise. 
If  it  does  not,  one  alternative  to  ensure  continued  progress  toward  energy  in- 
dependence would  be  to  veto  an  extension  of  the  present  oil  price  control  law, 
which  will  expire  in  August. 

But  the  plan  I  prefer  will  gradually  lift  price  restrictions  on  controlled  oil 
and  place  a  ceiling  on  all  domestic  crude  oil  prices. 

We  still  have  the  choice  of  acting  in  our  own  best  energy  interests  instead  of 
reacting  to  decisions  made  by  foreign  countries.  We  must  start  thinking  of  the 
energy  crisis  in  terms  of  American  jobs,  homes,  food,  and  financial  security. 

Our  economic  well-being  and  our  national  security  depend  upon  American 
control  of  the  American  economy.  We  cannot  jeopardize  our  country's  future 
by  ducking  the  tough  energy  choices  today.  We  must  pay  whatever  the  price  is 
that  is  necessary  to  give  us  command  of  our  own  economic  destiny. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  did  you  run  into  any  opposition  at  the  meeting  this 
morning? 

The  President.  We  had  a  minimum  of  opposition.  We  had  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  this  problem.  It  was  a  very  beneficial  meeting 
in  that  there  was  this  understanding  and  recognition  that  the  energy  problem 
had  to  be  faced  very  squarely  if  we  were  to  solve  the  problem  of  American 
independence  and  to  get  our  own  house  in  order  so  that  we  could  protect  our- 
selves from  the  vulnerability  of  foreign  oil  producers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  to  reporters  assembled  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Philip  C.  Jackson,  Jr., 
as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.     July  14,  1975 

Than\  you  very,  very  much,  Arthur.  Governor-designate  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  two 
of  my  old  friends  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  Buchanan  and  Tom 
Bevill,  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Administration,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  compete  with  Arthur's  humor.  I  can  always  tell 
when  he  has  got  some  sly  remark,  when  he  turns  and  looks  at  you  with  that 
sort  of  professorial  look  that  you  know  not  what  is  coming  next. 

But  it  is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and  participate  in 
the  swearing  in  of  one  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  unique  part  of  the  history  of  the  Board  that  for  the  first  time 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  are  having  as  a  member  of  the  Board  a  person 
who  has  spent  all  or  most  of  his  professional  business  life  in  the  mortgage  bank- 
ing field. 

All  of  you  who  work  here  in  this  great  establishment  know  very,  very  well  the 
great  importance  between  the  homebuilding  industry  and  the  activities  of  this 
organization.  And  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Jackson  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Board's  decisionmaking  process. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  for  all  of  us  to  emphasize  now — as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  and  as,  I  trust,  it  will  be  in  the  future — that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  independent  institution,  a  very  vital,  integral  part  of  our  total  gov- 
ernmental setup,  but  one  that  occupies  a  very  unique  part  in  the  many  workings 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  to  be  independent  of  the  President,  the 
Congress. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  I  believe  it  should  perform  its  role,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  214  million  people,  to  take  the  broadest  possible  look  at  the 
many  intricate  problems  that  we  face  in  our  economy  not  only  at  home  but  as 
well  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  has  to  be  communication  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  the  Congress  and  the  White  House,  but  with  that  high 
degree  of  integrity  representing  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 
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And  I  can  assure  Dr.  Burns  and  his  associates  and  all  that  work  in  this  great 
organization  that  their  independence  will  be  respected,  because  to  do  other- 
wise, I  think,  would  open  us  to  honest  and  proper  criticism  that  their  role  is 
being  undercut  in  the  protection  of  our  economy  and  all  of  our  people. 

I  am  confident  that  Philip  Jackson  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  this  most 
important  organization,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  coming 
here  and  coming  to  the — second  floor,  is  it,  Arthur? — without  the  use  of  an 
elevator.  [Laughter]  It  shows  that  at  my  advanced  age  you  can  still  walk  up 
stairs. 

But  let  me  say  it  is  wonderful  to  be  here,  and  I  thank  you,  Arthur,  for  the 
invitation  and  the  chance  to  participate  in  this  very  fine  occasion.  And  now  I 
understand,  Arthur,  you  are  to  perform  the  function  of  actually  swearing  in  the 
Governor-designate,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  spectator  on  this  occasion. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:57  p.m.  in  the  Fed-  System,  administered  the  oath  of  office, 

eral  Reserve  Board  Room  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mr.  Jackson's  response  to  the  President's  remarks 

Federal  Reserve  System.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Documents  (vol.  11,  p.  749). 
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Letter  to  President  Aristides  Pereira  on  United  States 
Recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde.     July  14,  1975 

[Dated  July  5, 1975.    Released  July  14,  1975] 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  American  people  join  me  in  extending  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  you  and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde  on  the  occasion  of  your 
independence.  In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States 
Government  extends  recognition  to  Cape  Verde. 

I  am  aware  of  the  serious  drought  which  has  affected  the  islands  for  the  past 
eight  years.  I  know  that  this  situation  must  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  as  your 
government  assumes  the  responsibilities  for  the  well-being  of  your  people.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  United  States  to  provide  humani- 
tarian aid  and  technical  assistance  to  Cape  Verde  will  help  alleviate  the  current 
hardship  and  provide  a  base  for  economic  development  and  future  prosperity. 

As  the  historic  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Cape  Verde  grow  and  strengthen,  I  look  forward  to  the 
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opportunity  for  our  two  nations  to  work  together  in  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

405 

Message  to  the  Crews  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project 
Prior  to  the  Launching  of  Their  Spacecraft.     July  15,  1975 

To  the  Soyuz  and  Apollo  Crews: 

In  a  few  short  hours,  you  will  be  opening  a  new  era  in  the  exploration  of 
space.  Although  others  have  gone  before  you,  you  will  be  blazing  a  new  trail  of 
international  space  cooperation.  Never  before  have  representatives  of  two  coun- 
tries lived  and  worked  together  in  space.  It  is  an  historic  occasion.  I  know  you 
are  proud  to  be  playing  such  an  important  part  in  it. 

As  you  make  your  final  preparations  for  launching,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
how  far  we  have  gone  in  space  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  Less  than  two 
decades  ago,  Yuriy  Gagarin  and  then  John  Glenn  orbited  the  Earth,  realizing  the 
dreams  of  Taiolkovsky,  Goddard  and  others  who  believed  firmly  that  man 
could  fly  in  space.  Six  years  ago  next  Sunday,  Apollo  11  brought  the  first  men 
to  the  Moon.  This  mission  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Soviet  automatic  vehicle 
Lunokhod.  Both  brought  back  samples  of  the  Moon's  surface,  as  a  result  of 
which  our  knowledge  of  Earth's  closest  neighbor  has  expanded  considerably. 

Your  flight  represents  another  stage  in  man's  efforts  to  further  his  under- 
standing of  his  environment.  It  has  already  demonstrated  something  else — that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  cooperate  in  such  an  important  en- 
deavor. Since  the  Apollo-Soyuz  project  was  agreed  to  3  years  ago,  crews,  scien- 
tists and  specialists  of  both  countries  have  worked  diligently  and  productively, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  today.  I  am  heartened 
by  the  example  of  dedication  and  cooperation  you  have  displayed.  I  am  confident 
your  efforts  and  example  will  lead  to  further  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  be  following  your  flight  and  epic  joint  mission 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  commend 
you  for  your  courage  and  vision  and  wish  you  Godspeed  and  good  luck. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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406 

Remarks  on  the  Launch  of  the  Soyuz  Spacecraft. 
July  15,  1915 

Ambassador  Dobrynin,  Secretary  Ingersoll,  Administrator  Fletcher,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

Obviously,  on  this  occasion  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  participate  in  a  small  way  on  this  historic  occasion.  The  launch  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Soyuz  spacecraft,  which  we  are  about  to  witness — and  I  hope  my 
remarks  conclude  before  it — marks  the  beginning  of  a  very  epic  venture  into 
space. 

As  has  been  said,  shortly  after  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  America's  Apollo 
spacecraft  will  be  launched  from  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
And  these  two  voyagers  in  space  will  rendezvous  historically,  2  days  from  now 
and  thereafter  circle  the  globe  together. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  joint  space  mission  is  a  truly  historic  occasion. 
In  my  prelaunch  message  to  the  American  astronauts  and  to  the  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts, I  told  them  that  they  are  opening  a  new  era  in  the  exploration  of  space 
and  the  blazing  of  a  brand  new  trail  of  international  space  cooperation.  Never 
before  have  representatives  of  two  countries  lived  and  worked  together  in  space. 
They  have  a  wonderful  and  unique  opportunity  as  a  result. 

This  space  mission  also  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  a  common  endeavor  of  great  significance, 
importance,  and  complexity. 

Since  the  Apollo-Soyuz  project  was  agreed  to  3  years  ago,  the  crews,  the  scien- 
tists, the  specialists,  the  technicians  on  both  sides,  of  both  countries  have  worked 
diligently  and  productively  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  And  they  bring  us  to 
where  we  are  today.  And  they  have  done  it  with  not  only  skill  but  great  success. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the  example  of  dedication  and  cooperation 
displayed  by  the  cosmonauts  and  by  our  own  astronauts — Stafford,  Brand,  and 
Slayton.  They  obviously  represent  the  best  of  capabilities  on  both  sides. 

Along  with  the  people  throughout  the  world,  I  will  be  following  the  flight 
of  these  partners  in  exploration  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  and  I  wish 
both  crews  a  most  successful  mission. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

[The  President  spo\e  at  8:11  a.m.  in  the  West  Auditorium  at  the  Department  of  State 
prior  to  viewing  the  televised  launching  of  the  Soyuz  spacecraft  with  A.  F.  Dobrynin, 
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Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Robert  S.  Ingersoll,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
and  James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Following  the  launching,  the  President  and  Ambassador  Dobrynin  were  approached  by 
reporters  for  their  reactions  to  the  event.  The  President  responded  as  follows:] 

It  was  a  wonderful  display,  and  we  certainly  congratulate  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  cosmonauts  on  the  successful  inauguration  of  this  very  historic  flight. 
And  we  wish  them  as  well  as  our  own  astronauts  the  very  best  on  this  wonder- 
ful expression  of  cooperation,  not  only  technically  but  otherwise  between  our 
two  countries. 

note:  Later  in  the  day,  the  President  viewed  the  televised  launching  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  in  the  Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Former  Representative  Lawrence  G. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania.     July  15,  1975 

I  WAS  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  former  Congressman  Lawrence  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  Congress  with  Larry  for 
7  years.  During  that  time,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  dedicated,  hard-working 
public  servant.  Mrs.  Ford  joins  me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Williams 
and  to  Kathy  and  James  at  this  sad  time. 

note:  Representative  Williams  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1967  to  1974. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Partial  Revision 
of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva  1959).     July  16,  1975 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Partial  Revision  of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva 
1959),  with  a  Final  Protocol  containing  one  U.S.  reservation,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  at  Geneva  on  June  8, 1974. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Partial  Revision. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Revision  is  to  update  the  Radio  Regulations  to 
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take  account  of  the  technological  state  of  the  art  and  to  provide  for  increasing 
operational  requirements. 

At  the  time  of  signature,  the  United  States  Delegation  stated  its  reservation  to 
one  of  the  Revision's  frequency  allocation  plans.  It  was  felt  that  the  plan  and 
its  associated  procedures  would  be  incompatible  with  the  official  and  public 
correspondence  needs  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  will  observe  the  plan  to  the 
extent  practicable,  but  will  not  be  bound  by  that  provision  of  the  Revision. 

The  Partial  Revision  will  enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1976,  for  govern- 
ments which,  by  that  date,  have  notified  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Union  of  their  approval  thereof.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  United  States  be  a  party  to  the  Partial  Revision  from  the  outset,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  early  and  favorable  action  on  the  Revision 
and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
The  White  House, 

July  16,  1975. 

note:  The  revision  and  accompanying  papers  are  printed  in  Senate  Executive  G  (94th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  the  National  Farm  Family  of  the  Year. 

July  17,  1975 

LET  ME  apologize  for  being  a  little  late,  but  I  was  meeting  with  some  of  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  and  Senator  Hatfield's  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  it  took  a 
little  longer  than  we  anticipated. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  Ottomans  for  being  the  Farm  Family  of  the 
Year.  I  noticed  that  potatoes,  barley,  and  hay  are  Oregon's  main  products. 

It  is  real  nice  to  have  you  here  and  to  participate  with  the  two  Senators  and  my 
good  friend,  Al  Ullman,  who  is  your  Congressman. 

Farm  Family  of  the  Year — I  think  that  is  a  great,  great  achievement.  Six  per- 
cent of  our  population  is  on  the  farm,  and  so  you  are  the  top  of  6  percent  of  our 
population.  You  can't  do  better  than  that. 

But  I  know  first,  family  life  and  agriculture,  both  of  them  contribute  very 
significantly  to  a  better  America. 
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So,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  achieving  it  and  congratulate  you  for  the  fine 
honor  that  has  been  accorded  to  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:15  p.m.  in  the  Rose        the    1975    Farm   Family   of   the   Year   competition 
Garden  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.        sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Ottoman  and  their  three  children  were  selected  in 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  SER-Jobs  for 

Progress  Organization  in  Arlington,  Virginia.     July  17,  1975 

THANK  YOU  very,  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  over  and  meet- 
ing with  you  for  a  very  few  minutes  and  to  make  some  observations  and 
comments. 

I  understand  that  you  are  all  active  participants  either  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  SER  [Service  Employment  Redevelopment]  or  people  who  are  working 
with  SER  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  job  opportunities  and  the  job  responsibili- 
ties of  the  members  of  the  Hispanic  communities,  some  16  million,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

I  should  say  to  all  of  you  that  over  the  last  several  months,  I  had  hoped  that 
I  might  meet  with  other  organizations  that  have  a  very  close  and  deep  connec- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  Hispanic  community  in  the  United  States,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  wasn't  feasible. 

We  do  hope  that  in  the  months  ahead  we  can  do  something  affirmatively 
and  effectively  in  the  way  of  job  opportunities  and  job  responsibilities  for  those 
that  you  represent.  This  is  a  very  meaningful  requirement,  in  my  judgment, 
because  historically,  I  think  it  is  recognized  that  those  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities have  not  been  available. 

The  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today,  unfortunately,  is  the  economic  period 
of  recession,  although  the  record  is  quite  clear  at  the  present  time  that  we  have 
what  some  people  allege  to  be  a  bottoming  out,  and  we  are  now  starting  upward. 
And  what  is  the  significance  of  that  development  ?  For  a  period  of  5  or  6  months, 
we  had  nothing  but  bad  news.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  seeing  much,  much 
more  good  news  than  bad  news.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  this  year,  and  even  beginning  now,  the  situation  is  going  to  be  con- 
siderably brighter. 

What  that  means  is  that  for  the  last  5  or  6  months,  while  we  were  in  a  slide 
toward  the  bottom  of  a  recession,  we  not  only  lost  jobs  for  everybody,  but  for 
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those  in  the  minority  areas  of  one  kind  or  another  suffered  much  more  seri- 
ously than  others. 

The  way  that  I  think  we  can  meet  the  challenge  is  in  two  directions:  One, 
to  make  positive  that  our  economy  does  recover,  and  I  am  completely  and 
totally  confident  that  it  is  going  to  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  move 
out  of  the  economic  distress  we  have  been  in,  we  have  to  make  honest  and 
conscientious  efforts  to  make  certain  that  these  job  opportunities  and  these  job 
responsibilities  are  available  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis — in  some  instances, 
kind  of  make  up  for  the  discrimination  that  existed  in  the  past  and  to  ensure 
that  there  is  security  and  opportunity  in  the  future. 

Now,  if  I  might  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  talk  about  our  economy,  because 
it  does  involve  a  reduction  in  unemployment  but,  more  importantly,  an  increase 
in  job  opportunity.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  roughly  84  million  people 
gainfully  employed  in  our  society.  We  had,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  a  sub- 
stantial job  loss  as  well  as  increased  unemployment.  The  job  loss  for  a  period 
of  4  or  5  months  was  roughly  400,000  per  month.  In  the  last  2  months,  we  have 
had  an  upturn,  and  we  have  achieved  a  job  increase  of  about  450,000.  I  think 
this  trend  is  going  to  continue,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
some  headway  in  other  areas. 

To  refresh  your  memory  just  a  bit,  a  year  ago  at  this  time  we  were  suffering 
an  inflation  rate  of  approximately  12  to  14  percent,  unbelievably  high,  caused 
by  a  number  of  circumstances.  By  doing  the  right  thing,  to  the  extent  that 
man  can  control  the  economy,  we  have  reduced  that  rate  of  inflation  50  percent. 
It  is  now  the  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent.  That  is  still  too  high,  but  it  is 
vitally  important  to  all  of  the  people  who  are  employed  and,  just  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  to  the  people  who  are  unemployed. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  to  work  on  a  two-track  program,  one  to 
improve  our  economy,  whip  inflation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  greater 
employment.  Now,  I  am  confident  that  the  American  people  are  in  a  position 
mentally  and  otherwise  to  meet  this  challenge,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
Government  is  going  to  do  everything  it  can  to  meet  the  challenge.  And  I  think 
we  have  made  substantial  headway. 

But  I  reiterate  that  just  improving  the  economy  is  not  enough.  We  do  have 
to  make  certain  those  that  you  represent,  whether  it  is  in  government  or  whether 
it  is  in  private  employment,  have  an  opportunity  for  a  job  and  an  opportunity 
for  increased  responsibility  in  the  job. 

I  am  always  an  optimist.  I  condition  it  with  effort.  People  such  as  yourselves 
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who  are  participating  can  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  helping  others 
and  those  that  you  represent. 

I  see  here  some  people  that  I  have  met  before  in  various  organization  meet- 
ings where  I  have  met  with  a  group  such  as  this,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  chance  to  renew  those  acquaintances.  I  must  say  that  in  the  White  House  we 
have  in  Fernando  DeBaca  a  person  that  is  working  with  me  and  trying  to  keep 
the  communication  lines  going  with  all  of  you  and  with  others.  We  have  Alex 
Armendaris  here  and  we  have  others  in  the  Administration. 

I  can  add  one  final  footnote.  We  are  making  a  maximum  effort  in  the  various 
boards  and  commissions  and  other  job  opportunities — an  effort  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Hispanic  community  is  fairly  and  properly  represented,  and  this  is  essential. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  critical  issues  today  that  our  community  is  very 
concerned  about  is  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
for  the  first  time  will  include  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  this  country.  Are 
you  supporting  the  expansion  of  that  act  that  would  include  and  guarantee  the 
same  franchise  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  country  ? 

The  President.  I  believe  in  protecting  the  voting  rights  of  every  American 
citizen,  including  any  minority  group,  which  in  this  case,  of  course,  includes 
the  Spanish-speaking. 

Now,  there  is  a  serious  problem  that  has  developed  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, as  you  well  know.  The  act  expires  August  4.  I  had  a  meeting  yesterday, 
and  again  I  talked  with  some  Members  of  Congress  this  morning.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  Senate,  in  the  compressed  time  that  is  available,  might  not 
have  an  opportunity  or  won't  conclude  action  on  the  extension  of  the  legislation. 

I  think  that  legislation — its  extension  is  of  maximum  importance.  You  really 
have  one  of  four  choices:  the  simple  extension  of  the  existing  law;  the  approval, 
in  the  second  option,  of  the  House  version;  the  third  is  to  broaden  the  act  so  it 
takes  in  everybody  in  all  50  States;  and  fourth,  which  is  the  option  I  would 
oppose  most,  is  no  action.  But  the  last  is  a  very  serious  possibility. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  working  with  Members  of  the  Senate  to  try  and 
avoid  the  last  option,  because  if  that  takes  place,  you  in  effect  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  And  with  a  law  that  has  been  on  the  statute  book  10  years  now,  it  is 
better  to  extend  it,  to  improve  it,  than  to  start  really  from  scratch  again. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  the  expansion  to  Spanish-speaking  ? 

The  President.  I  would  accept  it,  of  course  I  would.  But  I  think  it  might  well 
be  in  this  period  of  time  another  option  that  might  be  preferable  to  make  it 
effective  in  all  50  States,  rather  than  in  the  8  Southern  States  plus  the  7  addi- 
tional States  that  have  been  added  in  part  by  the  House  version.  It  might  be 
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better,  quicker,  and  more  certain  to  make  it  nationwide,  rather  than  the  15 
States  that  are  now  included  in  the  House  version. 
Thank  you  all. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:14  p.m.  in  the  Arl-  In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  Fer- 
ington  Room  at  the  Pentagon  City  Quality  Inn.  The  nando  E.  C.  DeBaca,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
SER-Jobs  for  Progress  organization  was  sponsored  dent  for  Hispanic  Affairs,  and  Alex  M.  Armendaris, 
by  the  American  G.I.  Forum  and  the  League  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
United  Latin  American  Citizens.  prise,  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Remarks  in  Arlington  to  Members  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
July  17,  1915 

Congressman  Gilman  and  all  of  you  who  I  \now  have  such  a  deep  concern  and 
personal  interest  in  a  matter  which  concerns  me  as  well  as  your  fellow 
Americans: 

I  welcome  you  to  Washington,  and  I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  just  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  am  meeting  with  a  group  from  your  organization — I  think  it  is  next  Tues- 
day afternoon — and  I  look  forward  at  that  time  to  talking  in  depth  with  your 
representatives  as  to  what  we  can  do  despite  the  overwhelming  odds  against  us. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  Government  will  maximize  its  efforts  despite  the 
serious  problems  that  we  have.  And  I  know  there  is  a  proposal,  or  maybe  more 
than  one,  in  the  Congress  to  set  up  a  commission  or  a  committee. 

We  have  been  working  with  people  from  your  organization.  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  admiration  and  affection  for  you,  and  we  in  the  White  House 
will  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  get  what  information  to  make  sure  and 
certain  that  in  good  conscience  you  can  believe  that  your  Government  has  done 
for  you  what  is  right,  and  we  will  make  sure  of  that. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  chance  to  stop  in 
when  I  learned  that  all  of  you  were  here. 

Good  luck.  God  bless  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:40  p.m.  in  the  Capital  View  Ballroom  at  the  Pentagon  City  Quality  Inn. 
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Telephone  Conversation  With  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project 
Crews  Following  Rendezvous  and  Docking  of  the 
Spacecraft.     July  17,  1975 

GENTLEMEN,  let  me  call  to  express  my  very  great  admiration  for  your  hard 
work,  your  total  dedication  in  preparing  for  this  first  joint  flight. 

All  of  us  here  in  Washington,  in  the  United  States  send  to  you  our  very 
warmest  congratulations  for  your  successful  rendezvous  and  for  your  docking, 
and  we  wish  you  the  very  best  for  a  successful  completion  of  the  remainder 
of  your  mission. 

Your  flight  is  a  momentous  event  and  a  very  great  achievement,  not  only  for 
the  five  of  you  but  also  for  the  thousands  of  American  and  Soviet  scientists  and 
technicians  who  have  worked  together  for  3  years  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
very  historic  and  very  successful  experiment  in  international  cooperation. 

It  has  taken  us  many  years  to  open  this  door  to  useful  cooperation  in  space 
between  our  two  countries,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when 
space  missions  made  possible  by  this  first  joint  effort  will  be  more  or  less 
commonplace. 

We  all-  look  forward  to  your  safe  return,  and  we  follow  with  great  interest 
the  success  so  far,  and  we  look  forward  to  talking  with  you  on  Earth  again 
when  you  do  end  your  flight. 

General  Stafford,  Tom,  now  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
new  docking  system,  do  you  think  it  will  be  suitable  for  future  international 
manned  space  flight? 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Stafford.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  President,  I  sure  do.  Out  of  the 
three  docking  systems  I  have  used,  this  was  the  smoothest  one  so  far.  It  worked 
beautifully. 

The  President.  About  3l/2  hours  ago  I  sat  here  in  the  Oval  Office  and  watched 
the  docking  procedure.  It  looked  awfully  simple  from  here.  I  am  sure  it  wasn't 
that  simple  for  the  five  of  you. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two,  if  I  might,  to  Colonel  Leonov.  The  docking  was  a 
critical  phase  of  the  joint  mission.  Colonel,  could  you  describe  it,  and  would 
you  describe  the  reaction  of  the  crews  on  meeting  in  space  after  such  a  long 
preparation  ? 

Col.  Aleksei  Leonov.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  our  joint  flight  is  the  be- 
ginning for  future  explorations  in  space  between  our  countries.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  very  nice  words  to  us.  We  will  do  our  best. 
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The  President.  Colonel,  I  think  you  and  the  other  four  have  done  very, 
very  well  so  far,  and  may  I  congratulate  you  and  your  associates  on  this  great 
achievement. 

Now,  Mr.  Slayton,  Deke,  you  have  had  a  very,  very  long  record  of  distin- 
guished service  preparing  other  astronaut  crews  for  various  space  missions,  and 
we  are  extremely  pleased  to  see  you  on  the  crew  of  the  first  international  manned 
space  flight.  As  the  world's  oldest  space  rookie,  do  you  have  any  advice  for 
young  people  who  hope  to  fly  on  future  space  missions  ? 

Deke,  did  you  have  a  chance  to  hear  my  question  ? 

Donald  K.  Slayton.  No,  sir,  Mr.  President,  unfortunately. 

The  President.  Can  I  repeat  it  ? 

Mr.  Slayton.  Tom  just  repeated  it  for  me,  sir. 

Well,  yes,  I  have  a  lot  of  advice  for  young  people,  but  I  guess  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  bits  is  to,  number  one,  decide  what  you  really  want  to  do 
and  then,  secondly,  never  give  up  until  you  have  done  it. 

The  President.  Well,  you  are  a  darn  good  example,  Deke,  of  never  giving 
up  and  continuing,  and  I  know  it  is  a  great  feeling  of  success  from  your  point 
of  view  to  have  made  this  flight  and  to  be  on  board  with  your  four  associates. 

Mr.  Slayton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  Vance  Brand,  I  know  that  you  are  still  in  the  Apollo  and 
holding  the  fort  there.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  crews  on  both  sides 
have  worked  very  hard  to  learn  either  Russian  on  the  one  hand  or  English  on  the 
other.  Has  this  training  period,  which  is  so  important,  stood  the  test  in  the 
complicated  procedures  that  all  of  you  must  execute  in  this  very  delicate  mission  ? 

Vance  Brand.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  really  has.  I  think  in  a  way  our  proj- 
ect and,  in  particular,  the  training  that  we  have  undergone  has  been  sort  of  a 
model  for  future  similar  projects. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  real  pleasant  experience  to  work  on  learning  Russian  and 
to  be  able  to  work  with  the  cosmonauts,  and  I  think  we  will  have  some  ideas 
that  would  probably  help  people  in  the  future  on  similar  paths. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much,  Vance. 

I  might  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Valery  Kubasov,  the  other  member  of 
the  cosmonaut  crew.  I  might  say  to  him,  as  well  as  Colonel  Leonov,  I  remember 
both  of  you  on  that  enjoyable  Saturday  last  September  when  both  crews  visited 
the  White  House  and  joined  me  in  a  picnic  over  in  Virginia.  We  flew  from  the 
White  House  over  to  this  picnic  just  across  the  river.  We  had  some  crab  special- 
ties that  I  enjoyed,  and  I  think  you  did. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  having  a  little  different  menu,  somewhat  different  food 
on  this  occasion.  What  are  you  having  over  there  out  in  space  ? 

Valery  Kubasov.  We  get  good  space  food.  There  is  some  Russian  food,  some 
Russian  music,  some  juice,  some  coffee,  and  a  lot  of  water — no  beer,  no  crab. 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  say  in  conclusion  we  look  forward  to  your  safe 
return.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  demonstration  of  cooperation  between  our 
scientists,  our  technicians,  and  of  course,  our  astronauts  and  their  counterparts, 
the  cosmonauts  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  congratulate  everybody  connected  with  the  flight,  and  particularly  the  five 
of  you  who  are  setting  this  outstanding  example  of  what  we  have  to  do  in  the 
future  to  make  it  a  better  world. 

And  may  I  say  in  signing  off,  here  is  to  a  soft  landing. 

Mr.  Kubasov.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Stafford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  It  certainly  has  been  an  honor 
to  serve  the  country  and  work  here. 

The  President.  We  will  see  you  when  you  get  back. 

General  Stafford.  Yes,  sir. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:37  p.m.  from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The  conversation  was 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign, 
July  18,  1975 

Memorandum  for  Federal  Employees  and  Military  Personnel 

The  Combined  Federal  Campaign  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  military  personnel  to  demonstrate  their  traditional  gen- 
erosity, concern  and  compassion  for  their  fellow  citizens. 

Many  of  our  citizens  and  our  friends  abroad  are  in  need  of  help.  This  year 
the  need  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Through  the  United  Way,  the  National 
Health  Agencies,  and  the  International  Service  Agencies,  we  can  serve  our  youth, 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  the  sick,  families  in  need,  and  refugees — but  only 
if  we  provide  the  resources  to  enable  these  agencies  to  carry  out  their  important 
work.  While  individually  we  cannot  help  all  those  in  need,  working  together 
through  the  voluntary  charitable  organizations  we  can  channel  our  concern  into 
meaningful  results. 

Voluntary  charitable  organizations  are  beacons  of  hope  to  families  and  in- 
dividuals in  distress.  They  deserve  the  help  we  can  provide  through  the  Com- 
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bined  Federal  Campaign.  By  our  participation  in  the  campaign,  we  can  ensure 
that  help  is  brought  quickly  and  effectively,  wherever  it  is  needed. 

While  the  amount  you  give  is  a  personal,  voluntary  decision,  I  hope  that  each 
of  you  will  join  me  in  supporting  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Gerald  R.  Ford 
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Remarks  on  Greeting  Delegates  to  the  Annual  Girls  Nation 

Convention.     July  18,  1975 

LET  ME  first  congratulate  Alma  and  Lindy,  and  let  me  welcome  all  of  you 
nationalists  and  federalists  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  100  of  you  from  the  49  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  all  of  you,  and  I  know  that 
the  opportunities  you  have  had  to  come  to  the  White  House,  to  go  to  the  courts, 
and  to  go  to  the  Congress  have  given  you  a  better  appreciation  of  how  our 
Government  does  work. 

I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  in  the  6  hours  that  you  had  a  congressional 
session,  that  you  passed  20  bills  on  the  environment  and  energy  and  the  econ- 
omy. I  hope  in  your  visit  up  to  Capitol  Hill  you  told  the  Congress  how  things 
can  get  done.  [Laughter']  I  hope  it's  catching. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
my  wife,  Betty,  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  for  a  good 
many  years. 

We  are  both  proud  of  the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary,  and  what  they  have  done 
for  29  years  in  having  a  Girls  State,  I  think,  is  a  tribute  to  the  patriotic  efforts 
that  both  of  those  organizations  make. 

Now,  when  you  are  back  home,  I  hope  you  can  convince  your  fellow  citizens 
in  the  49  States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  the  Government  needs 
your  help  and  their  help. 

We  have  a  lot  of  problems,  but  you  can,  in  my  judgment,  help  us  solve  some 
of  those  problems  now  and  obviously  in  the  future.  In  a  few  years,  all  of  you 
will  be  down  here  running  the  place,  so  help  us  get  it  straightened  out  now  so 
that  it  will  be  a  better  place  for  you  to  get  things  done  in  the  future. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  we  welcome  you,  and  we  wish  you  God's  blessing. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:11  a.m.  in  the  Rose  In  his  opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 

Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  American  Legion  Alma  Washburn,  president-elect,  and  Lindy  Delaney, 

Auxiliary  sponsored  the  annual  Girls  Nation  con-  vice  president-elect,  of  Girls  Nation, 
vention. 
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White  House  News  Photographers  As- 
sociation, 190 
White    House   staff,    Christmas    party, 

728 
Wimbledon  tennis  champions,  remarks 

on  greeting,  417 
Women's  Forum  on  National  Security, 

106 
World   Affairs   Council,   question-and- 
answer  session,  581 
World  Conference  on  Law,  632 
Yale  University  Law  School  convocation, 

217 
Young  Republican  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, 116 
Youth  Bicentennial  rally,  530 
Yugoslavia 

President's  visit,  466-470 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Bijedic,  145 
Zambia,  visit  of  President  Kaunda,  200 
Administration  on  Aging,  280 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  212 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  328, 

506 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees,  Presi- 
dent's, 267, 415 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, National,  544 
Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Con- 
tinuing Education,  National,  336 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  126 
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Aeronautics  program,  313 
AFL-CIO.  See  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations 
AFL-CIO    Building    and    Construction 

Trades  Department,  35, 580 
Africa 
See  also  specific  country 
Administration  policy,  179,200,581  [7], 

750  [6] 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
African  Unity,  Organization  of,  739  [9], 

750  [6] 
Aged 
Federal  activities  reports,  280, 424 
Federal  assistance,  109  [12],  698 
Food  stamp  program,  36  [22],  634 
Foster  Grandparent  program,  550 
Agency    for    International    Development, 

Administrator,  163 
Agreements,    international.    See    Treaties 

and  other  international  agreements 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  16 
Agriculture,  Department  of 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Budget  deferrals  and  rescissions,  59,  437, 

541,  607 
National  Forest  System,  726 
Secretary,  20,  92,  159,  311,  600  [3,6] 
Under  Secretary,  311 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  programs 
Commodity  exports,  85   [9],  502    [3], 

554  [2] 
Conservation,  15 

Emergency  agricultural  bill,  232, 252, 332 
Energy  requirements,  84,  502   [17] 
Energy  tax  rebate,  121 
Environmental  protection,  15 
Federal  assistance,  85  [9],  138  [3] 
Federal  restrictions,  64, 70 
Food,  foreign  assistance,  600  [5] 
Food  stamp  program,  28,  36  [22],  64, 
89,620  [14],  622  [5,  19],  626,  634, 
647 
Grain  sales,  460,  511  [3,  12],  528,  539, 
548,552  [8],  571,  581  [6],  582  [8], 
598,  600  [1,  6],  602  [1,  5,  7,  13], 
616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [1],  636,  650, 
750  [7] 
Investment  tax  credit,  84 
President's  assessment,  490, 497  [  1  ] 
Prices,  232, 602  [16],  616  [17],  636 


Agriculture  and  agricultural  programs — 
Continued 

Production,  571,  602  [1],  616  [5,  17,  18] 

Tobacco  price  support  levels,  601 

Vocational  education  programs,  602  [11] 
Agronsky,  Martin,  479 
AID.  See  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment 
Aiken,  Sen.  George,  266 
Aikens,  Joan  D.,  184 
Air  Force  Association,  567 
Aircraft 

See  also  Aviation 

Airline  safety,  725 

B-l  bomber,  600  [11] 

Backfire  bomber,  666  [25] 

F-16,565[2],578[5] 

Hijacking,  mandatory  prison  terms,  341 

Report  to  Congress,  313 
Airport  and  airway  development,  136 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  64,  136 
Alaska 

Natural  gas  pipeline,  527  [16] 

Naval  petroleum  reserve,  28 

Oil  pipeline,  703, 704 

President's  visit,  703,  704 
Alexander  Hamilton  Award,  240 
Alexandria,  Va.,  95, 218, 219 
Aliens,  Domestic  Council  Committee  on 

Illegal,  20 
Allison,  Lt.  Col.  Edgar  L.,  235 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  218 
American  Bar  Association,  695  [17] 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu- 
tives, 585 
American  Federation   of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  85   [5], 
497  [1],  508, 539, 580 
American  Football  Coaches  Association,  25 
American  Friends  of  Lubavitch,  265 
American  G.I.  Forum,  410 
American  Hardware  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 500 
American  Legion,  421,  492 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  414 
American  Revolution,  264,  329 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

Bicentennial  activities 
Army  ceremony,  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
329 
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American  Revolution  Bicentennial — Con. 
Bicentennial  activities — Continued 
Fort  McHenry  National  Monument" 
and   Historic   Shrine,   Baltimore, 
Md.,379 
Freedom  Day,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  271 
John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German- 
American  Exchanges,  331 
Lexington  Green,  Lexington,  Mass., 

199 
Marine  Corps   ceremony,   Arlington, 

Va.,  667 
Navy  ceremony,  619 
Old  North  Bridge,  Concord,  Mass., 

198 
Old  North  Church  Bicentennial  Lan- 
tern Service,  Boston,  Mass.,  197 
Savings    bonds,    Bicentennial-design, 

purchase,  228 
Song  presented  by  officials  from  Hop- 

kinton,  R.I.,  591 
Youth  rally,  Portland,  Oreg.,  530 
Bicentennial  Year,  752 
Commercialization,  530 
Independence  Day  statement,  377 
National  Bicentennial  Conference,  105 
Third  century  goals,  377,  379,  400,  512, 
525,  530,  554  [17],  559,  560,  577 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 

189 
American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons,  617 
Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975, 279 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  579 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  704 
Anderson,  Jack,  582  [7] 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  523, 702 
Anemia  programs,  Cooley's,  545 
Angola 
Administration  policy,  739  [7] 
Cuban  involvement,  738, 750  [5, 21  ] 
Soviet   Union,   involvement,   695    [22], 

738,739  [7, 8],  750  [5,21] 
U.S.  military  assistance,  738, 750  [6] 
Anguilla.   See   St.   Christopher-Nevis-An- 

guilla 
Antiballistic  missile  systems,  119 
Antitrust  violations,  70,  496  [8],  689 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  405,  406,  412, 

428, 482, 624 
Appointments  and  nominations 
Cabinet,  personnel  changes,  666  [12] 


Appointments  and  nominations — Con. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Director, 
657  [1] 

Combined  Federal  Campaign,  Chair- 
man, 564 

Commerce  Department,  Secretary,  657 

[i] 

Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within 
the  United  States,  Chairman  and 
members,  19 

Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork, 
membership,  335 

Defense  Department,  Secretary,  657  [1] 

Domestic  Council 
Deputy  Director,  91, 92 
Executive  Director,  91, 92 
Vice  Chairman,  91, 92 

Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal 
Aliens,  Chairman  and  members,  20 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Chairman,  678  [11] 

Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the 
Voluntary  Payroll  Savings  Plan  for 
the  Purchase  of  United  States  Sav- 
ings Bonds,  Chairman,  159, 627 

National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life,  Chair- 
man, 721 

President's  Commission  on  Olympic 
Sports,  Chairman  and  members,  338 

President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compen- 
sation, Chairman  and  members,  328 

State  Department,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  23 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  As- 
sociate Justice,  697 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  member, 
678  [17] 

Textile  Trade  Policy  Group,  Chairman 
and  members,  311 

White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  National  Plan- 
ning and  Advisory  Council,  691 

White  House  staff 
Assistant  to  the  President,  657  [  1  ] 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 

Affairs,  91, 92 
Assistant  to   the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  657   [1] 
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Appointments  and  nominations — Con. 
White  House  staff — Continued 
Special  Coordinator  for  Disaster  Re- 
lief, 163 
Appropriations 

See  also  specific  programs 
Agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 

protection,  59 
Defense  Department,  64 
Education,  432,  433,  511  [7] 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  160 
First  supplemental,  59 
Fiscal  year  transition  period,  100 
Foreign  assistance,  161 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, 201,  681,  737 
Labor  Department,  737 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

59 
State  Department,  681 
Treasury  Department,  681 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  96 
Urgent  supplemental,  59 
Areeda,  Phillip  E.,  93 
Arias  Navarro,  Carlos,  292  n.,  293,  459  n. 
Arkansas,  President's  visit,  483, 484 
Arlington,  Va.,  410, 411,  667 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  278 
Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

See  also   Veterans,   specific   branch   of 

service 
Bicentennial  ceremonies 
U.S.  Army,  329 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  667 
U.S.  Navy,  619 
Cambodia,  evacuation  of  U.S.  Mission, 

182, 183 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  413, 564 
European  deployment,  101,  186,  281 
Federal  cost  reduction  campaign,  244, 

245,  722 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  278 
Middle  East  intervention,  36  [10],  45 
[2],  109  [2],  204  [7],  276  [5],  502 
[16],  581  [7] 
Military  deserters,  clemency,  36  [14],  58, 

113,243  [5], 566, 573  [12] 
Military  incentive  awards  program,  139, 

722 
NATO  participation,  186,  276  [2],  442 


Armed  Forces,  U.S. — Continued 
Pay  increase,  26,  28,  32,  46,  64,  143,  506, 

554[15],573[12] 
President's  assessment,  488  [14] 
Prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action, 

411,552  [9],  600  [13],  716 
Republic  of  Korea,  presence,  316   [7], 

354  [9] 
Reserve    Officers    Association    of    the 

United  States,  103 
Retirement  pay  increase,  26,  28,  32,  64 
South  Pacific  action,  204  [1] 
SS  Mayaguez,  recovery,  256, 257 
Training,  678  [10] 
Turkey,  suspension  of  operations,  434, 

447,457,460  [2] 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 

Sciences,  394 
U.S.  bases  in  Turkey,  387, 390 
Veterans  Day,  575, 641 
Vietnam  conflict,  36  [21] 
Arms  and  weapons 
See  also  specific  weapons  systems 
Biological  and  chemical  weapons,  37,  38 
Foreign  assistance,  161 
Foreign  military  sales  credits,  719 
Foreign  sales,  101,  109  [11],  260,  565 

[2, 11],  649, 719 
Military  assistance.  See  specific  country 
Nuclear  weapons,  290  [3],  354  [2,  9], 

475 
Tactical  use,  354  [9] 
Arms  control  and  disarmament.  See  Stra- 
tegic arms  limitation 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 

United  States,  96, 119 
Army,  U.S. 
Bicentennial  ceremonies,  329 
Secretary,  376 
Training  stations,  678  [10] 
United  States  Military  Academy,  306 
Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act,  740 
Arts  and  humanities 
Administration  policy,  554  [18] 
Federal  assistance,  346,  740 
Ash,  Roy  L.,  63 
Ashe,  Arthur,  417 
Asia 
See  also  specific  country 
Administration  policy,  475 
Asian  Americans,  477 
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Askew,  Gov.  Reubin,  654 

Assassination  attempts,  533,  534,  551,  583, 

615  [6],  616  [10],  655  [2] 
Athletic  Association,  National  Collegiate, 

22 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  69, 71, 72, 678, 679 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Northwest,  584 
Atomic  energy.  See  Nuclear  energy 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  520 
Augusta,  Maine,  508 
Auschwitz,  Poland,  454 
Australia 

Christmas  Island,  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  beneficiary,  668 

Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fraser,  727 
Austria 

Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky,  296, 298 

President's  visit,  296-300 
Automobiles.  See  Motor  vehicles 
Aviation 

Airport  development  programs,  64 

Regulatory  reform,  618 

Report  to  Congress,  313 

Soviet  transpolar  aviators,  348 
Aviation  Trophies,  Harmon  International, 
235 

B-l  bomber,  600  [11] 
Backfire  bomber,  666  [25] 
Baidukov,  Col.  Gen.  Georgi,  348 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  165 
Balance  of  payments,  602  [8],  650 
Baltimore,  Md.,  379 
Banking  and  finance 
Arab  investment  in  the  United  States,  72 

[ii] 

Discriminatory   practices,   international, 

109  [1,15],  689, 690 
Federal  regulation,  70 
Foreign  investment,  147 
Interest  rates,  138  [9],  144, 171,527  [10] 
Minority  banks,  Federal  deposits,  639 
Mortgage  foreclosures,  372 
Mortgage  insurance,  351 
Municipal  bankruptcy  legislation,  645, 

646,655  [8],  683, 695  [1] 
Municipal  bonds,  655  [8] 
Regulatory  reform,  144, 192, 196, 220 
Stock  market  transactions,  308,  616  [14] 


Baptist  Convention,  National,  553 
Baroody,  William  J.,  Jr.,  20 
Baudouin  I,  King,  287, 289  n.,  290  [  1  ] 
Beame,  Abraham  D.,  254 
Belgium 

Bilateral  meetings,  290  [4,  9, 10] 

King  Baudouin  1, 287, 289  n.,  290  [  1  ] 

President's  visit,  287, 289, 290 

Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans,  287 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  466,  467,  468,  469, 

470 
Bell,  Jack,  563 

Belyakov,  Lt.  Gen.  Aleksandr,  348 
Berlin,  Four-Power  Agreement  on,  459 
Berlin,  West,  276  [3] 
Bethesda,  Md.,  307, 394 
Bhutto,  Zulfikar  Ali,  74 
Bicentennial  activities.  See  under  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial 
Bijedic,  Dzemal,  145, 146, 468  n. 
Bill  signings.  See  Legislation,  remarks  and 

statements  on  approval 
Bill  vetoes.  See  Veto  messages  and  memo- 
randums of  disapproval 
Biological  weapons,  37, 38 
Birth  Defects  Prevention  Month,  March  of 

Dimes,  734 
Black  History  Week,  67 
Black  Press  Week,  130 
Blackburn,  Ben  B.,  678  [11] 
Blacks 

Administration  policy,  369 

Consideration  as  1976  Republican  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  678   [5] 

Economic  situation,  552  [6] 

Education,  676 

National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  369 

National  contributions,  553 

National   Newspaper   Publishers   Asso- 
ciation, 43 

Sickle  cell  anemia,  77, 530 

Voting  rights,  422 

Youth  unemployment,  243  [11] 
Bloembergen,  Nicolaas,  568 
Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  440, 

441 
Boorstin,  Daniel  J.,  672 
Bork,  Robert  H.,  485  n. 
Boston,  Mass.,   197,  552    [10],  554    [3], 
663,  664,  665 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America,  177,  530,  671 
Boycott  practices,  foreign,  109  [1,  15],  689, 

690 
Boys  Nation,  421 
Brand,  Vance  D.,  412,  428,  482 
Brandon,  Henry,  276 
Bratteli,  Trygve,  290  n. 
Brazil,    shrimp    agreement   with    United 

States,  320 
Brennan,  Peter  J.,  80 

Brezhnev,  L.  I.,  36  [23],  72  [4],  316  [5], 
456,460  [1,8,  13],  622  [4],  657  [14], 
666  [25],  695  [16] 
Broder,  David  S.,  666 
Brokaw,  Tom,  45 
Brooke,  Sen.  Edward  W.,  678  [5] 
Brooks,  Repr.  Jack,  192  *   ** 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Tope\a, 

Kansas,  565  [8] 
Brussels,  Belgium,  288, 289, 290 
Bucharest,  Romania,  461,  462,  463 
Budget,  Federal 
Congressional  oversight,   166   [5],   171, 

223,731,732 
Defense  spending.  See  under  Defense 

and  security,  national 
Deficit,  3,  26,  28,  32,  36  [12,  24],  39, 
46,  54,  62,  63,  64,  70,  72  [8,  16],  85 
[17],  89,  90  [1,  7],  125  [14],  164, 
166  [5],  167,  169, 171,  187,  195,  252, 
288,  318,  354  [17],  436,  478,  511 
[3],  527  [2],  565  [17],  573  [5],  602 
[14, 18],  626, 647, 707 
Fiscal  policy,  602  [4] 
Message  to  Congress,  63, 64 
Rescissions  and  deferrals,  11,  59,  72  [9], 
133,  173,  201,  202,  248,  367,  437, 
541,  607,  635,  681,  705 
Spending  ceiling,  379  [1,  2, 10],  622  [13, 
18],  630,  652,  666  [26],  731,  732, 
737,  750  [10] 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  Congressional,  59,  62,  64,  166 
[5],  167, 171, 367, 437 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  35, 580 
Burch,  Dean,  343 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 

341 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  10,  488  [4] 
Burger,  Warren  E.,  692 


Burns,  Arthur  F.,  204  [9],  602  [15] 
Bush,  George,  657  [1,  5,  6,  11],  663,  666 

[5],  678  [18],  733 
Business,  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent, 335 
Business  and  industry 
See  also  specific  business  or  industry 
Administration  policy,  335 
Advertising,  2 12, 554  [13] 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial,  com- 
mercialization, 530 
Antitrust  laws,  70, 496  [8],  689 
Arab  investments,  72  [11] 
Collective  bargaining,  134 
Corporate  investment,  39 
Corporate  tax  reduction,  614,  666  [1] 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, 554  [7] 
Energy  research  and  development,  580, 
582  [10],  600  [7],  616  [1],  621,  622 
[13],  742 
Fair  trade  laws,  192,  196,  220,  723,  724 
Federal  paperwork  reduction,  595,  602 

[2],  631 
Foreign  boycott  practices,  689 
Foreign  investment,  147 
Government-sanctioned  monopolies,  500 
Interest  rates,  171 
Investment  tax  credit,  69,  70,  71,  84,  602 

[8],  614,  616  [1],  623 
Job  creation,  502  [6],  508,  531,  579,  614, 

616  [14],  631 
Metric  system  conversion,  744 
Minority  enterprise,  369,  502  [9] 
Municipal  bonds,  655  [8] 
National   Center  for   Productivity   and 

Quality  of  Working  Life,  721 
Overseas  bribes,  396  [10] 
Payroll  savings  plans,  33 
Pollution,  527  [15] 
President's  assessment,  395,  500 
Price  increases,  64,  68 
Productivity,  602  [8],  616  [18],  742 
Regulatory  reform,  70,  220,  335,  392,  496 
[8],  500,  502  [2],  527  [13],  531, 
585,  602    [2],  618,  675,  723,  724 
Small  Business  Awards,  272 
Stock  market  transactions,  616  [14] 
Tax  reduction,  26,  28,  32,  64,  90  [3,  4], 

623,629,630,631 
Trademark  Registration  Treaty,  519 
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Business  and  industry — Continued 
Windfall  profits  tax,  32,  60,  64,  70,  85 
[6],  109  [7], 283, 488  [7],  538 
Businessmen,  National  Alliance  of,  174 
Busing,  496  [6],  511  [6],  552  [10],  554 
[3],  565  [7,  8],  573  [10],  578  [9], 
620[5],622[17],648[2] 
Butterfield,  Alexander  P.,  396  [20] 
Butz,  Earl  L.,  159, 600  [3,  6] 

Cabinet 
Personnel  changes,  666  [12] 
Relations  with  Congress,  750  [18] 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Crime  Prevention 

and  Rehabilitation,  341 
California 
Naval  petroleum  reserves,  28,  189  [11] 
President's  travel,  657  [17] 
President's  visits,  165-167,  169,  531-533, 

573,  574,  577-581,  647,  648,  650 
State  legislature,  address,  532 
Callaway,  Howard  H.  (Bo),  376, 396  [19], 
620  [6],  657  [12],  678  [1],  739  [6], 
750  [13] 
Cambodia 

Administration  policy,  125  [11],  138  [2] 

Cease-fire,  189  [2] 

Executions,  243  [12] 

Fall  of  government,  191 

President  Lon  Nol,  125  [11] 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  189  [2] 

Refugees,  182, 183, 347, 530 

SS  Mayaguez,  seizure,  256,  257,  276  [2] 

U.S.  humanitarian  assistance,  36   [13], 
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Energy,  26,  28,  41,  46,  64,  69,  70,  85  [3, 
7],  120,  149,  354  [15],  364,  421,  488 
[1, 3],  600  [14],  616  [1], 741, 742 
Fishery  stocks,  584 
Gasoline  rationing,  32,  36  [1,  16,  24], 

45  [1],  71, 82, 109  [8] 
Wildlife,  30, 699, 730 
Considine,  Bob,  588 
Constitution,  U.S. 
Equal  rights  amendment,  24,  185,  307, 

396[14],578[2],616[21] 
25th  amendment,  109  [19] 
Construction  industry 

Common  situs  picketing  legislation,  501 

[3],  554  [16],  739  [4,  12],  743 
Highways,  84,  85    [3],   108,  622    [21] 
Housing,  351 

President's  assessment,  580 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  230 
Consumer  affairs 

Agency  for  consumer  protection,  pro- 
posed, 220,  527  [12] 
Energy  efficiency  labeling,  742 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  rep- 
resentation plans,  527  [12],  658 
Regulatory  reform,  192,  220,  341,  392, 
675,  678  [6] 


Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975,  723, 

724 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  392 
Conventions,   international.   See   Treaties 

and  other  international  agreements 
Cooky's  anemia  programs  report,  545 
Cooper,  Theodore,  370 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  88 
Cotton,  price  support,  232 
Cotton,  Sen.  Norris,  266 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Chairman,  20, 92, 3 1 1 ,  328, 626 
Report,  68,  70 
Council  on   Environmental    Quality,   20, 

554  [6] 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 

311 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  31, 

176,328,438,486,687 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 

Amendments  of  1975,  486 
Courts 
Appellate  system  revision,  342 
Evidentiary  rules  bill,  5 
Federal  and  State  judges,  dinner  honor- 
ing, 692 
Judgeships,  increase,  7, 341, 400 
Municipal  bankruptcy,  jurisdiction,  645, 

646,648  [1],655  [8] 
Prosecution  standards,  7,  341 
School  busing  decisions,  511    [6],  552 
[10],  554  [3],  565  [7],  573  [10], 
622  [17] 
Sentencing  procedures,  341 
State  courts,  Federal  assistance,  400 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United   States, 
565  [8],  578  [1],  673,  678  [4,7, 18], 
692,695  [9,  14,  17],  697,  750  [1] 
Crime.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975,  341 
Cronkite,  Walter,  204 
CSCE.  See  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe 
Cub  Scouts,  671 
Cuba 

Administration  policy,  109  [10],  655  [9], 

739  [8, 9],  750  [8] 
Angola,  involvement,  738, 750  [5, 21  ] 
Premier  Fidel  Castro,  243  [8] 
Puerto  Rican  independence  movement, 
739  [9] 
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Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  184 
Cyprus 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  ben- 
eficiary, 668 
Greece-Turkey  dispute,  73,  91,  166  [15], 
179,  387,  390,  427,  447,  479  [10], 
608,  718 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 

Daley,  Richard  J.,  396  [11, 12] 

Dairy  products 

Imports,  232, 502  [3] 
Price  supports,  4 

Dallas,  Tex.,  558, 559, 560 

Danforth,  Jack,  557 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
186 

Davis,  Joe,  421 

Day  care  centers,  502  [13] 

Days  of  observance 

Black  History  Week  message,  67 

Black  Press  Week  message,  130 

Chinese  New  Year  message,  66 

Christmas,  747 

Day-of-prayer  proclamations,  416 

Independence  Day,  377 

Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  message,  521 

King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  birthday,  27 

Labor  Day,  message  and  remarks,  513, 

514 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  birthday,  86 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Preven- 
tion Month,  734 
Memorial  Day  ceremonies,  278 
National  Epilepsy  Month,  statement,  638 
National    Saint    Elizabeth    Seton   Day, 

proclamation,  546 
New  Year's  Day,  message,  751 
Ramadan  message,  605 
Red  Cross  Month,  104 
Thanksgiving  Day,  694, 695  [24] 
Veterans  Day,  575,  641 
Women's  Equality  Day,  1975,  message, 

504 
World  Environment  Day,  310 

de  Medici,  Marino,  276 

de  Segonzac,  Adalbert,  276 

de  Valera,  Eamon,  507 

Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 8 

Defense,  Department  of 
See  also  specific  service  branch 


Defense,  Department  of — Continued 
Appropriations,  64 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  328 
Medical  and  dental  education,  financial 

assistance,  602  [12] 
Secretary,  324,  600  [17],  657  [1,  4,  14], 
666  [1,7],  688 
Defense  and  security,  national 
See  also  Intelligence  activities 
Administration  policy,  186, 187, 306, 567, 

663 
Congressional  action,  72  [7] 
Funding,  39,  64,  85  [10],  103,  106,  167, 
179,  186,  207,  306,  393,  492,  619, 
622, 626, 663, 666  [6] 
Great  Lakes,  military  cargo,  502   [20] 
Military  appropriations,  612 
Naval  forces,  207 
President's  assessment,  492 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
Deferrals,  budget.  See  under  Budget,  Fed- 
eral 
Demirel,  Siileyman,  289  n.,  457,  720 
Democratic  Party 

Congressional  leadership,  115 
1976  Presidential  candidates,  655   [11], 
678  [9, 19],  750  [16] 
den  Uyl,  Johannes,  255 
Denmark,  Prime  Minister  Anker  Jorgen- 

son,  289  n. 
Department.  See  other  part  of  title 
Departmental    Consumer    Representation 

Plans,  527  [12],  658 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  490, 491 
Desegregation,  school,  496   [6],  511    [6], 
552  [10],  554  [3],  565  [7, 8],  573  [10], 
578  [9],  620  [5],  622  [17],  648  [2] 
Detente,  36  [15],  189  [4,  5],  276  [3],  289, 
290  [2],  354  [10],  459,  492,  501  [8], 
502  [5],  530,  581  [8],  657  [7],  663, 
666  [19,  22],  695  [22],  739  [8],  750 
[5] 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Federal  assistance,  622  [3] 
President's  visit,  622,  623 
Developing  countries 

Administration  policy,  137,  179 
Development  coordination,  273 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  154, 
226, 668 
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Developing  countries — Continued 

Natural  resources,  exports,  581  [5],  602 

[18] 
Trade  policy,  147 
U.S.  assistance,  273,  518, 649 
U.S.-Japanese  cooperation,  475 
Development    Coordination     Committee, 

273 
Dillon,  C.  Douglas,  19 
Diplomatic  missions,  foreign,  701 
Dirksen,  Sen.  Everett  McKinley,  495 
Dirksen    Congressional    Leadership    Re- 
search Center,  Everett  McKinley,  495 
Disaster  Relief,  Special  Coordinator  for, 

163 
DISC.  See  Domestic  International  Sales 

Corporation 
District  of  Columbia 
Budget,  660 

Employees  pay  increase,  143 
Djakarta,  Indonesia,  709 
Domestic  Council 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  126 
Crime  message,  341 
Deputy  Director,  91,  92 
Executive  Director,  91,  92,  311,  328 
Public  meetings,  554  [9] 
Vice  Chairman,  91,  92 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal 

Aliens,  20 
Domestic  Council  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force, 
628,  748 

Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation, 

554  [7] 
Domino  theory,  750  [23] 
Douglas,  William  O.,  72  [2,  10],  673 
Draft  evaders,  36  [14],  58,  113,  243  [5], 

566,573  [12] 
Drugs 
Dealers,  prison  sentences,  341,  532 
Domestic   Council   Drug   Abuse   Task 

Force,  628, 748 
Illicit  drug  trafficking,  341,  655   [10], 

720,748 
Law  enforcement,  341 
Marijuana,  decriminalization,  565  r  19] 
Turkish  opium  poppies,  control,  720 
Duke,  Paul,  479 
Dunham,  Richard  L.,  91,  92 
Dunlop,  John  T.,  140,  600  [2],  739  [12], 
743 


Durham,  N.C.,  676 
Durkin,  Sen.  John,  573  [2] 

"E"  award,  490 

Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 

Organization  for,  312 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  Community 
Partnership  Act  of  1974,  Headstart, 
12 
Economic  Opportunity,  National  Advisory 

Council  on,  544 
Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of,  12 
Economic  Policy  Board,  President's,  92, 539 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  68,  70 
Economic  Report,  International,  147 
Economic  Summit  Meeting,  680 
Economy,  international 

Economic  Summit  Meeting,  680 

Financial  Support  Fund,  312 

Natural  resources,  distribution,  602  [18] 

New  York  City  default,  effect,  657  [20] 

President's  assessment,  440,  518 

Recovery  rates,  460  [12] 

Report  of  the  President,  147 

U.S.  balance  of  payments,  101, 281 

U.S.  economy,  effect,  518 

U.S.-Japanese  role,  475 

U.S.  trade  policy,  2 
Economy,  national 

Administration  policy,  26,  28,  32,  318, 
395 

Campaign  issue,  72  [3, 13] 

Common     situs     picketing    legislation, 
effect,  743 

Congressional  action,  54,  129 

Economic  proposals,  foreign  reaction,  54 

Economic  Report  of  the  President,  68, 
70 

Energy  shortage,  effect,  537, 538 

Environmental  concerns,  527  [9] 

Foreign    investments   in   U.S.,   72    [11], 
615  [3] 

Income  tax  rebate,  effect,  36  [29] 

Inflation.  See  Inflation 

Monetary  policy,  138  [8],  204  [9],  511 

.[3] 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 

Quality  of  Working  Life,  721 

New  York  City  default,  effect,  657  [20], 

666  [13] 
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Economy,  national — Continued 
Oil  price  increase,  effect,  354  [14] 
Political  issue,  36  [5  J 
President's  assessment,  36  [19],  69,  90 

[1],  316  [6],  335,  369,  374,  410,  479 

[1,  2],  496  [1],  502  [1],  511  [4], 

526,  527  [1],  554  [1],  573  [5,  6], 

579, 598, 650, 666  [9, 21],  670, 677 
Public  confidence,  72  [13] 
Recession,  36  [12,  27],  62,  64,  70,  72  [8], 

85  [4],  147,  166  [8],  167,  189  [10], 

204  [8],  410 
Regulatory  reform,  500 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  28 
Tax  reduction,  effect,  626 
Unemployment,  effect,  496  [3] 
Wage  and  price  controls,  36  [26] 
Education 
See    also    Colleges    and    universities; 

Schools 
Administration   policy,  234,  552    [10], 

554  [3] 
CLOSE-UP  program,  172 
Department    of    Education,    proposed, 

602  [3] 
Education  Division  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1976,  veto, 

432,433 
Federal  assistance,  234,  502   [111,  511 

[7],  554  [4],  578  [9],  602  [3],  616 

[4],  648  [3] 
Foreign  students,  716 
Handicapped  youth,  707 
Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Act,  6 
Impact  Aid  program,  433 
Indian  communities,  10 
Medical    and    dental    education,    602 

[12],  616  [9] 
Nurse  training,  3, 436 
Presidential  Scholars  program,  371 
Private  schools,  assistance,  496  [7],  502 

[11],  560,574 
Report  to  Congress,  336 
Student  loans,  55, 502  [19] 
Teachers  education,  financial  assistance, 

616  [9] 
Veterans  benefits,  247 
Vocational  education,  71,  234,  496  [9], 

554[8],602[11],616[4,7] 


Education,  National  Advisory  Council  on 

Extension  and  Continuing,  336 
Education,  National  Institute  of,  253 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 

Act  of  1975, 707 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  565  [7], 

578  [9] 
Education  Association,  National,  234 
Educational   Research,   National   Council 

on, 253 
Egan,  John  Patrick,  117, 118 
Egypt 
See  also  Middle  East 
Nuclear  reactors*  655  [  1  ] 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat,  243  [2],  297, 
298,  299,  300,  316   [9,   11],  516, 
522,  565  [11],  642,  643,  644,  654, 
657  [25] 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
.  Troop   disengagement  agreement  with 
Israel,  515,  516,  517,  522,  530,  552 
[7],  600  [8],  625 
U.S.  military  assistance,  657  [25] 
Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  703 
Eisenhower,  John  S.  D.,  267 
Elderly  persons.  See  Aged 
Election  Commission,  Federal,   184,  527 

[4],  565  [13] 
Elections,  1976 
See  also  Republican  Party 
Campaign 

Contributions,  620  [6] 

Debates,  204  [10],  552  [11],  695  [7] 

Health  and  age  considerations,  666 

[17, 24],  750  [24] 
Issues,  72  [3],  166  [9],  204  [2],  219, 
243  [9],  354  [6],  488  [8],  573 
[10],582[11],622[16] 
Plans,  243   [4],  354   [13],  530,  620 
[12],  655  [3,  7],  657  [24],  665, 
666  [14,  16],  695  [15],  739  [6], 
750  [2,11,13,22,26] 
Primaries,  189  [14],  548,  573  [1],  750 

Democratic  Party,  Presidential  candi- 
dates, 655  [11],  678  [9,  19],  750 
[16] 

Election  reform,  129, 527  [4] 

President  Ford  Committee,  343,  620  [6], 
657  [12],  678  [1],  739  [6],  750  [13] 
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Elections,  1976 — Continued 

President's  candidacy,  45  [7],  72  [3], 
129,  166  [12],  204  [10],  243  [4], 
316  [10],  343,  386,  501  [7],  600 
[15],  622  [24],  666  [21],  739  [6, 

11] 
Public  opinion  polls,  750  [3] 
Southern  influence,  678  [20] 
Third  party,  effect,  678  [15],  695  [11], 

750  [17] 
Vice-Presidential    running    mate,     138 
[11],  204  [11],  396  [9],  501  [15], 
511  [11],551,552[5],565[12, 14], 
655  [4],  657  [2,  5,  26],  662,  666 
[18],678[5],733,750[14] 
Electric  utilities,  321, 326,  615  [2] 
Elk  Hills,  Calif.,  28 
Elkins,W.Va.,611 

Emergency  Compensation  and  Special  Un- 
employment    Assistance      Extension 
Act  of  1975, 366 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 

of  1974, 351, 354  [1] 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975, 372 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act,  32, 64, 209 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  amend- 
ments, 332 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 

1975,  594 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 

Act,  32, 64, 209 
Employment  and  unemployment 
Administration  policy,  138  [10] 
Campaign  issue,  72  [3],  354  [6] 
Construction,  Federal  assistance,  309 
Economic  impact,  72  [16],  496  [3] 
Effect  on  cities,  72  [6] 
Ex-convicts,  341 

Federal  assistance,  32,  64,  70,  72  [6],  109 

[9],  125  [12],  169,  209,  288,  366, 

369,  372,  511  [2,  7],  512,  554  [8], 

573  [5],  616  [4,  7],  678  [8] 

Federal  employment,  equal  opportunity, 

124 
Foreign  boycott  practices,  689,  690 
Handicapped  persons,  156, 174 
Highway  construction,  85  [3] 
Illegalaliens,109[18] 
Job  Corps,  52 


Employment  and  unemployment — Con. 

Job  creation,  502  [6,  7],  508,  579,  580, 
623, 631 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  209 

Minority  groups,  124,  141,  142,  243  [11], 
282,  410,  496  [5],  502  [7],  602  [9, 
10],  616  [7, 8, 10] 

Mortgage  payment  relief,  351 

President's  assessment,  36  [19],  54,  68, 
85  [5,  18],  90  [2,4],  125  [12],  243 
[11],  316  [6],  354  [6,  17],  396  [6], 
479  [1,2],  501  [1,2],  502  [4],  508, 
510,  511  [2,  4],  514,  526,  527  [3], 
531,  557,  622  [23],  650,  666  [23], 
750  [10] 

Public  works  projects,  479  [2],  602  [15], 
616  [6, 12],  622  [21],  662,  666  [13], 
678  [8] 

Safety  and  health  programs,  65,  363,  682 

Unemployment  benefits,  32,  64,  209,  366, 
501  [2],  508, 666  [13] 

Veterans,  156, 174,  502  [7] 

Vocational  education,  71,  234,  496  [9], 
554  [8],  602  [11],  616  [4, 

Women,  124, 185, 209 

Youth,  172,  174,  178,  243  [11],  333,  511 
[7],544[8],602[9],617[7] 
Energy 

See  also  specific  energy  resource 

Administration  policy,  26,  28,  32,  36 
[1,  8],  82,  85  [2,  6],  90  [1],  108, 
283, 318, 321, 395 

Agency  reorganization,  29 

Agricultural  requirements,  84,  502  [17] 

Campaign  issue,  488  [8] 

Coastal  zone  management,  274 

Congressional  action,  42,  45  [1],  54,  69, 
72  [5],  82,  84,  90  [1],  91,  99,  108, 
109  [4,  20],  115, 120,  121,  135,  149, 
167,  225,  283,  356,  402,  418,  420, 
460  [5],  488  [1],511  [1],  512,  517, 
526,  528,  530,  537,  538,  542,  548, 
571,573  [6],  592,  594,  602  [1],  622 
[16],  678  [13] 

Conservation,  26,  28,  41,  46,  64,  69,  70, 
85  [3,  7],  120,  149,  354  [15],  364, 
421,  488  [1,  3],  600  [14],  616  [1], 
741,742 
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Energy — Continued 
Economic  impact,  537, 538 
Efficiency  labeling,  742 
Environmental  impact,  28,  70,  496  [2], 

615  [10],  616  [11] 
Home  insulation  standards,  28 
International  interdependence,  54,  179, 

498 
International  organization,  64,  179,  460 

[17],  498, 552  [8] 
Land  use,  488  [5,9] 
Legislation,  60, 666  [15],  739  [3] 
Mining  reclamation  legislation,  270 
New  England  situation,  510,  511   [2], 

548 
Powerplants,  28 
President's  assessment,  488  [1],  509,  512, 

526,557,612,666  [9],  670 
Prices,  70 

Project  Independence,  488  [13] 
Public  utilities,  28,  60,  321,  326,  395, 

554  [13],  615  [23] 
Research  and  development,  28, 29, 46,  60, 

64,  69,  70,  71,  82,  85  [6, 19],  90  [5], 

108,  152,  488  [2,  5,  12],  562,  580, 

581  [1],582  [101,600  [7],  616  [1], 
620  [4],  621,  622  [13],  663,  741, 
742 

State  of  the  Union  Address,  28 
Taxation,  28,  36  [25],  60,  90  [2],  121, 

582  [9] 
U.S.-Japanese  cooperation,  475 
Unemployment,  impact,  538 

Energy  Independence  Act  of  1975,  60, 621 
Energy  independence  authority,  proposed, 
580,  581  [1],  582  [10],  600  [7],  616 
[1],  620  [4],  621,  622  [13],  663 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  741, 

742 
Energy   Research   and   Development   Ad- 
ministration, 29,  64,  358,  359,  488  [9] 
Energy  Resources  Council 
Chairman,  227 
Executive  Director,  92 
Natural  gas  shortages,  661 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination Act,  28 
England.  See  United  Kingdom 


Environment 
Administration  policy,  72  [15] ,  373 
Agricultural  production,  15 
Air  pollution,  26,  28,  32,  64,  70,  72  [15], 
108,  364,  445,  446,  527  [15],  616 

[11] 
Campaign  issue,  488  [8] 
Coal,  28,  152 

Economic  tradeoff,  527  [9] 
Energy  impact,  28,  70,  496  [2],  615  [10], 

616  [11] 
Federal  pollution  standards,  527  [15] 
Mining  legislation,  75,  615   [10],  616 

[16] 
Nuclear  powerplant  siting,  488  [6] 
Oil  pollution  control  legislation,  388 
Research,  373 

United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  310 
Water  and  sewage  programs,  622  [21  ] 
World  Environment  Day,  310 
World  Weather  Program,  317 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  20,  92, 

364,496  [2] 
Environmental  Research  Center,  National, 

373 
EPA.  See  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy 
Epilepsy  Month,  National,  638 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, 141,  142,  282,  496  [5],  602  [10], 
616  [8, 10] 
Equal  employment  opportunity  program, 

124 
Equal  rights  amendment,  24,  185,  307,  396 

[14],578[2],616[21] 
Equal  time  provision,  615  [11] 
ERA.  See  Equal  rights  amendment 
ERDA.  See  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration 
Esch  amendment,  565  [7],  573  [10],  578 

[91,622  [17] 
Estonia,  430 
Ethiopia 
Haile  Selassie,  505 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
Europe 

Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties, 290  n. 
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Europe — Continued 

Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  289,  290  [8],  316  [5], 
354  [11],  430,  439,  450,  459,  460 
[13,  14,  15],  463,  472,  479  [7],  581 

[8] 
East-West  relations,  430,  459,  479  [7] 
Economy,  460  [12] 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 

64,  119,  440,  450,  459,  460  [3],  479 

President's  visits.  See  specific  country 
U.S.   Armed  Forces,  deployment,   101, 

186,281 
U.S.  relations,  276  [2,4,8] 
European  Economic  Community,  276  [8], 

668,  718 
European  journalists,  interview,  276 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Congressional 

Leadership  Research  Center,  495 
Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  312 
Executive  clemency 

Draft  evaders  and  military  deserters,  36 
[14],  58, 113, 243  [5],  566,  573  [12] 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  pardon,  396  [5] 
Watergate  figures,  109  [13] 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Appropriations,  160 
Budget,  72  [19] 
Executive  Orders 
See  also  Appendix  B 
Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within 
the  United  States,  establishment,  19 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, activation,  29 
Federal  labor-management  relations  in 

the  Federal  service,  76 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of    International    Women's    Year, 
1975,  establishment,  24 
Nuclear    Regulatory    Commission,    ac- 
tivation, 29 
Presidential  Clemency  Board,  termina- 
tion, 566 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees, establishment,  267 
President's    Commission    on    Olympic 
Sports,  establishment,  338 
Executive  privilege,  685 
Executive  Protective  Service,  701 
Executive  reorganization  authority,  175 


Eximbank.    See   Export-Import   Bank   of 

the  United  States 
Explorer  Presidents'  Congress,  National, 

177 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

569 
Exports 

See  also  Trade 

Agricultural  commodities,  85   [9],  502 

[3],  554 
Dairy  products,  502  [3] 
Enriched  uranium,  358 
Grain,  78,  396  [13],  460  [10],  490,  497 
[1,  4],  511  [3,  12],  528,  539,  548, 
552  [8],  554  [2],  571,  581  [6],  582 
[8],  598, 600  [1,6],  602  [1,5,7,13], 
616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [1],  636,  650, 
750  [7] 
Nuclear  materials,  241, 276  [6] 

F.  Edward  Hebert  Library,  206 
F-16aircraft,565[2],578[5] 
FAA.  See  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion 
Fabiola,  Queen,  287 
Fair  trade  laws,  192, 196, 220, 723, 724 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  703 
Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  155 
Far  East  trip.  See  China,  People's  Republic 

of;  Indonesia;  Philippines 
Farm  Family  of  the  Year,  National,  409 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  409 
Farming.  See  Agriculture  and  agricultural 

programs 
FBI.  See  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
FEA.  See  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Federal  Advisory  Committees,  162 
Federal-Aid    Highway    Amendments    of 

1974,  11 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  749 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

See  also  Intelligence  activities 

Director,  648  [8] 

Information  on  citizens,  72  [2,  10] 

Investigatory  files,  45  [5] 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  F.B.I.  Building,  dedica- 
tion, 596 

La  Guardia  Airport,  bombing  incident, 
investigation,  749 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  letter,  558 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — Con. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  actions  con- 
cerning, 695  [10] 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  341 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  392 
Federal  cost  reduction  campaign,  244,  245, 

722 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  424 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, 740 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  reform,  341,  532 
Federal  departments  and  agencies 
See  also  Memorandums  to  Federal  offi- 
cials and  agencies;  specific  depart- 
ment or  agency 
Budget  cuts,  626 

Cabinet  members,  relations  with  Con- 
gress, 750  [18] 
Consumer    representation    plans,    527 

[12],  658 
Federal  Advisory  Committees,  162 
Government    programs,    consolidation, 

750  [19] 
Information  disclosure,  1 
Paperwork  reduction,  500,  595,  602  [2], 

631 
Political  philosophy  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, 615  [7] 
Privacy   Act  of    1974,   implementation, 

595 
Regulations,  Congressional  review,  487 
Reorganization,  175,  678  [9] 
Federal   Drug   Enforcement   Administra- 
tion, 341 
Federal  Election  Commission,  184, 527  [4], 

565  [13] 
Federal  employees 

Civil  service  merit  system,  111 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  413,  564, 

593 
Compensation  systems,  328 
Discriminatory  foreign  policies,  689,  690 
Equal  opportunity,  124 
Federal  cost  reduction  campaign,  244, 

245,  722 
Federal  Summer  Intern  program,  178 
Handicapped  persons,  156 
Labor-management  relations,  76 
Occupational  safety  and  health  programs, 
65 


Federal  employees — Continued 
Pay  increase,  26,  28,  32,  46,  64,  143,  328, 

506,554  [15],  729 
Personnel  reduction,  500,  501   [4],  502 

[1],737 
Retirement  pay,  increase,  26,  28,  32,  64 
Strikes,  582  [1] 
Travel  expense  allowances,  21 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds  program,  159,  627 
White  House  Fellowship  program,  269 
Federal  Energy  Administration 
Administrator,  121,  496  [2],  564,  593, 

661 
Natural  gas  shortages,  interagency  task 

force,  661 
Oil  price  controls,  225 
Federal  Executive  Boards,  151 
Federal    Government,    President's    assess- 
ment, 371, 396  [16] 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  678  [11] 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  243  [15] 
Federal  Incentive  Awards  program,  722 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  76 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter, 367 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  392 
Federal  Power  Commission,  127,  392 
Federal  Regional  Councils,  616  [19] 
Federal  Reserve  System 
Chairman,  602  [15] 
Member,  403 

Monetary  policy,  204  [9],  511  [3],  565 
[17],  602  [4] 
Federal  spending 

See  also  Appropriations 
Congressional  action,  164,  220,  223 
Cost  reduction  campaign,  244,  245,  722 
Defense  spending.  See  under  Defense 

and  security,  national 
Deficit  spending,  3,  26,  28,  32,  36  [12, 
24],  39,  46,  54,  62,  63,  64,  70,  72 
[8,  16],  85  [17],  89,  90  [1,7],  125 
[14],  164,  166  [5],  167,  169,  171, 
187,  195,  223,  252,  288,  318,  354 
[17],  436,  478,  511  [3],  527  [2],  565 
[17],  602  [14,  18],  626,  647,  707 
Inflationary  impact,  232,  496   [1],  511 

[3],  554  [12] 
1976  campaign  issue,  166  [9] 
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Federal  spending — Continued 

Reduction  proposal,  379  [1,  2,  101,  527 
[2],  614,  615  [  1],  616  [1,  2],  617, 
620  [3,  13],  622  [5,  16,  18,  25],  623, 
626,  629,  630,  631,  650,  666  [15, 
26],  695  [20],  731,  732,  735,  737, 
750  [10] 
Federal  Summer  Employment  Program  for 

Youth,  178 
Federal  Summer  Intern  program,  178 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  392 
Ferrier,  Johan  Henri  Eliza,  693 
FHA.  See  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion 
Fielding,  Bruce  G.,  335 
Filberts,  16 
Financial  institutions.  See  Banking  and 

finance 
Finland 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 

in  Europe,  459 
President  Urho  Kekkonen,  455,  456  n., 

459  n. 
President's  visit,  455-457,  459 
Prime  Minister  Keijo  Liinamaa,  457  n. 
Fisheries,    International   Commission   for 

the  Northwest  Atlantic,  584 
Fishing  industry 
Conservation,  30,  584 
Shrimp  agreement  with  Brazil,  320 
200-mile  coastal  limit,  509,  511  [8] 
Fiumicino,  Italy,  305 
Flader,  Robert,  238 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  Colo.,  726 
Florida 
Governor  Reuben  Askew,  654 
Presidential  primary,  655  [3],  657  [20] 
President's  visits,  108-110,  653-655 
Flory,  Paul  John,  568 
Food 
Exchange  for  oil  imports,  548,  552  [8], 
582  [8],  616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [12, 
14],  636 
Exports,  554  [2] 
Foreign  assistance,  78,  137,  161,  273,  396 

[13],  554  [2],  600  [5],  649 
Land  use,  488  [5] 
Prices,  501  [13] 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, 609,  615  [8],  616  [15],  620 

[11] 
U.S.  production,  64 


Food — Continued 
World  Food  Conference,  64,  137,  147, 
179 
Food  Aid  Convention,  319 
Food  for  Peace  program,  78,  137,  396  [13], 

600  [5] 
Food  stamp  program,  28,  36  [22],  64,  89, 
143,  435,  620  [14],  622  [5,  19],  626, 
634,  647 
Football  Coaches  Association,  American, 

25 
Forbes,  Malcolm  S.,  235 
Ford,  Mrs.  Gerald  R.,  460  [11],  501  [10], 
530,  552  [12],  578  [2],  602  [6],  615 
[12],  695  [14],  739  [12],  750  [15] 
Ford,  Jack,  460  [11],  620  [8] 
Ford  family,  campaign  participation,  615 

[12] 
Foreign  assistance 

See  also  specific  countries  and  programs 
Administration  policy,  137,  138  [6] 
Appropriations,  161 
Authorization  legislation,  260 
Developing  countries,  273,  518,  649 
Development  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams, 649 
Economic  assistance,  719 
Funding,  581  [2] 
Humanitarian  assistance,  125   [1,  2,  4, 

11],  161,  163,502  [8] 

Military  assistance,  36  [3,  13],  53, 72  [1], 

73,85  [15],  91,  107,  109  [3,11,21], 

125  [1,2,4,11],138  [131,161,166 

[2,  11,  14],  387,  390,  440,  447,  502 

[8],  517,  581  [2],  582  [3],  649,  719 

Security  assistance  programs,  649 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 

Appropriations  Act,  1975, 161 
Foreign  diplomatic  missions,  701 
Foreign  policy 
See  also  Joint  statements,  specific  country 
Address  to  joint  session  of  Congress,  179 
Administration  policy,  64,  137,  179,  189 
[1,4,8],  198,  204  [3,  13],  243  [7], 
276  [2,  3],  459 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 

in  Europe,  459 
Congressional  role,  36  [20],  91 
Defense  treaties,  700 
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Foreign  policy — Continued 
Detente,  36  [15],  189  [4,  5],  276  [3], 

289, 290  [2],  354  [10],  459, 492, 501 

[8],  502  [5],  530,  581  [8],  657  [7], 

663,  666  [19, 22],  695  [22],  739  [8], 

750  [5] 
Domino  theory,  166  [2],  750  [23] 
Food  assistance  programs,  161,  273,  554 

[2],  600  [5] 
Foreign  boycott  practices,  689,  690 
Foreign  governments,  U.S.  intervention, 

166  [3,  11],  578  [3],  581  [4],  685, 

686 
International  alliances,  U.S.  attitude,  354 

[5] 
International  cooperation,  28 
Negotiations,  disclosure  to  public,  502 

[14] 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization 

Council,  289 
Nuclear  weapons,  use,  290  [3] 
Pacific  Doctrine,  716 
Policy  formulation,  204  [3] 
President's   assessment,    109    [16],    166 

[15] 
President's  war  powers,  36  [4] 
Project  Independence,  488  [13] 
Vietnam  conflict,  effect,  243  [7] 

Foreign  Students  Service  Council,  250 

Forest  System,  National,  726 

Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  329 

Fort  Chaffee  refugee  facility,  484 

Fort  McHenry  National  Monument  and 
Historic  Shrine,  379 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  483, 484 

40  Committee,  678  [2] 

Foster  Grandparent  program,  550 

Fowler,  William  Alfred,  568 

France 

Economic  Summit  Meeting,  680 
President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  54, 

289  n.,  457  n.,  459  n.,  680 
President's  visit,  680 

Franco,  Francisco,  291, 292  n.,  294,  684 

Frank,  John  E.,  421 

Fraser,  Malcolm,  727 

Fredrickson,  Donald,  370 

Freedom  Bell,  421 

Freedom  Day  celebration,  271 

Fromme,  Lynette  Alice,  533  n.,  655  [2] 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  419 


Gabon,  Generalized  System  of  Preferences, 

154 
Garcia-Lomas,  Miguel  Angel,  292 
Garrett,  Ray,  Jr.,  570 
Gas,  natural 
Canadian  imports,  648  [3] 
Deregulation,  28,  64,  82,  84,  85  [19], 
220,  374,  375,  496  [1],  502  [17], 
527  [16],  562,  612,  663,  742 
Excise  tax,  26,  28,  60,  64,  70 
Offshore  resources,  64 
Pipelines,  527  [16] 
Prices,  65, 562 
Shortages,  615  [16],  661 
Gasoline 

Independent  retail  dealers,  538, 551 
Prices,  26,  45  [1],  396  [4],  582  [9] 
Rationing,  32,  36  [1,  16,  24],  45  [1],  71, 

82, 109  [8] 
Tax,138[17],383,393,678[16] 
General  revenue  sharing,  28,  32,  64,  69, 
70,  90  [1],  102,  138  [16],  169,  214, 
215,  216,  393,  554  [14],  578  [8],  678 

[8] 
General  Services  Administration,  Admin- 
istrator, 458 
Generalized   System  of  Preferences,   154, 

226,  668 
Geneva  Conference,  45  [2],  179, 204  [7] 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 37, 38 
George    Washington    Masonic    National 

Memorial,  95 
Georgia,  President's  visits,  69,  71,  72,  329, 

678, 679 
Georgine,  Robert  A.,  35 
Geothermal  energy,  108, 169 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  54,  289  n., 

440,  441,  444,  457  n.,  680  n. 
John    J.    McCloy    Fund    for    German- 
American  Exchanges,  331 
President  Walter  Scheel,  330,  331,  334, 

443 
President's  visit,  440-444 
U.S.  troops,  deployment,  281 
GI  bill,  554  [4] 
G.I.  Forum,  American,  410 
Gierek,  Edward,  448, 449, 450, 451, 454 
Girls  Nation,  414 

Giscard    d'Estaing,    Valery,    54,    289    n., 
457  n.,  459  n.,  680 
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Goblaskas,  Dave,  548 

Goddard   Memorial  Trophy,  Robert  H., 

180 
Godel,  Kurt,  568 
Goldwater,  Sen.  Barry,  622  [20] 
Goncalves,  Vasco,  289  n.,  290  [5  ] 
Government  employees 
See  also  Federal  employees 
Federal  Executive  Boards,  151 
Strikes,502[10],554[ll],582[l] 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, 372 
Governors,  White  House  dinner,  102 
Grain 
Exchange  for  oil,  548,  552  [8],  582  [8], 
616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [12,  14],  636 
International  Wheat  Agreement,   1971, 

319 
Prices,396[13],497[2,3] 
U.S.  exports,  78,  396  [13],  460  [10],  490, 
497  [1,  4],  511   [3,  12],  528,  539, 
548,  552  [8],  554  [2],  571,  581  [6], 
582  [8],  598,  600  [1,6],  602  [1,5,7, 
13],  616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [1],  636, 
650,  750  [7] 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  17 
Grandparent  program,  Foster,  550 
Grants,  Federal 
See  also  Revenue  sharing;  specific  pro- 
grams 
Consolidation,  750  [19] 
Great  Britain.  See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes,  military  cargo,  502  [20] 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission,  425 
Greece 

Administration  policy,  179 

CIA  officer,  slaying,  745 

Cyprus  dispute,  390,  479  [10],  608,  718 

NATO  participation,  290  [7] 

Prime   Minister  Constantine   Caraman- 

lis,  289  n.,  456  n. 
Security  assistance  programs,  649,  719 
Greenspan,  Alan,  54,  626 
Griswold,  Erwin  N.,  19 
GSA.  See  General  Services  Administration 
Gun  control,  243  [14],  341,  582  [2],  615 
[13],  622  [6] 

Haile  Selassie,  505 
Hallgrimsson,  Geir,  290  n. 
Hammond,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  591 


Handicapped 
Education,  707 
Employment,  156, 174 
March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Preven- 
tion Month,  734 
National  Epilepsy  Month,  638 
White  House  Conference,  691 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year,  229 
Hardware      Manufacturers      Association, 

American,  500 
Harmon  International  Aviation  Trophies, 

235 
Harris,  Thomas,  184 
Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Act,  6 
Hartford,  Conn.,  629,  630 
Hathaway,  Stanley  K.,  327, 431 
Hawaii,  President's  visit,  715, 716 
Hawaii,  University  of,  716 
Hawk  missiles,  573  [4] 
Headstart,    Economic    Opportunity,    and 
Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974, 
12 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of 
See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Appropriations,  59,  201,  681,  737 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  370 
Budget  deferrals  and  rescissions,  59,  201, 

437,541,607,635,681 
Child  support  program,  reporting  stand- 
ards, 487 
Community  services,  12,502  [18] 
Education,  consolidation   of  programs, 

602  [3],  648  [3] 
Indochina  refugees,  415 
Secretary,  20,  92, 126,  360,  480 
Health  and  medical  care 
Birth  defects,  734 

Cooley's  anemia  programs  report,  545 
Elderly  persons,  424 
Federal  health  programs,  64,  65,  622 

[5],  626 
Heart  and  lung  disease,  reports,  259,  361 
Medical  education,  financial  assistance, 

602  [12],  616  [9] 
Medicare  funding,  126 
National  Epilepsy  Month,  638 
National  health  insurance  program,  36 

[11],  64, 527  [11],  750  [19] 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  436 
Nurses,  training,  3,  436 
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Health  and  medical  care — Continued 
Occupational  health  programs,  65,  363, 

682 
Public  health  services  bill  veto,  436 
Radiation  control,  362 
Research  policy,  259 
St.  Edward  Mercy  Medical  Center,  483 
Sickle  cell  anemia,  77, 530 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 

Sciences,  394 
United   States-Japan  Cooperative   Med- 
ical Science  Program,  384 
Heart  disease,  259,  361 
Hebert,  Repr.  F.  Edward,  206 
Helsinki,  Finland,  455, 456, 457, 459 
Helsinki  Conference.  See  Conference  on 

Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
Heroin.  See  Drugs 
Hesburgh,  Theodore  M.,  138  [  1  ] 
HEW.  See  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Department  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  64,  72  [9],  84,  108, 

383,393 
Highways 
Carpooling,  1 1 

Construction,  11,  64,  72  [9],  84,  85  [3], 
108,  309,  367,  382,  383,  393,  622 
[21] 
Gasoline  tax,  678  [16] 
Safety  programs,  613 
Speed  limit,  nationwide,  11,  128 
Trucks,  allowable  weights,  1 1 
Hills,  Carla  A.,  131, 678  [18],  695  [14] 
Hirohito,  Emperor,  603, 606, 610 
Hoffa,  Jimmy,  622  [7] 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  108, 109 
Holton-Arms  School,  307 
Hong  Kong,  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences, 668 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  715,  716 
Hooper,  James  F.,  Ill,  615  [4],  616  [13], 

678  [17] 
Hoover,  Herbert,  memorial  legislation,  6 
Hoover,  J.  Edgar,  596 
Hoover  F.B.I.  Building,  J.  Edgar,  596 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution, 

and  Peace,  6 
Hope,  Bob,  87 
Hopkinton,  R.I.,  591 

House  of  Representatives.  See  under  Con- 
gress 


Housing 
Congressional  action,  354  [  1  ] 
Construction,  351 
Federal  assistance,  350,  351,  354  [1],  372, 

496  [3],  622  [11],  678  [11] 
Financial  reform,  144 
Insulation  standards,  28, 46, 60 
Mortgage  interest  rates,  243  [15] 
President's  assessment,  629 
Prices,  243  [15] 
Relocation  assistance,  49 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Depart- 
ment of 
See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 

Assistance  program,  167 
Secretary,  20,  92,  131,  350,  351 
Houston,  Tex.,  82 

HUD.  See  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Department  of 
Humanities,  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 

and  the,  740 
Humanities,  National  Endowment  for  the, 

325 
Humphrey,  Sen.   Hubert  H.,  655    [11], 

750  [16] 
Hungary,  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  242 
Hunt,  E.  Howard,  582  [7] 
Hussein,  King,  222 
Hydroelectric  power,  498 

ICC.  See  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Iceland 
Prime     Minister     Geir     Hallgrimsson, 

290  n. 
Taxation  convention  with  United  States, 
385 
IEA.  See  International  Energy  Agency 
Illinois 
President's  visits,  395-397,  495,  496,  499, 

500,  598 
Republican  Party  campaign,  138  [7],  396 
[2] 
Immigration 
Illegal  aliens,  20, 109  [18] 
Vietnamese  refugees,   163,   166   [1,  7], 
167,  169,  179,  181,  189  [12],  204 
[2],  224,  231,  243  [3,  10],  260,  262, 
267,  347,  415,  484,  530,  746 
Impact  Aid  program,  433 
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Imports 
See  also  Trade 
Agricultural  products,  490 
Coffee,  188 

Dairy  products,  232,  502  [3] 
Filberts,  16 
Fish,  30 
Meat,  232 

Oil,  8,  26,  28,  32,  36  [1,  17],  41,  42,  45 
[1],  54,  60,  64,  90  [1],  99,  108,  120, 
121,  225,  270,  276  [5]  283,  418,  420, 
485,  488  [1],  498, 537,  542,  562, 594, 
636,  648  [3] 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  Con- 
gressional Budget  and,  59,  62,  64,  166 
[5],  167, 171, 367, 437 
Income  tax,  Federal.  See  under  Taxation 
Independence  Day,  377 
Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  10,  488  [4] 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 

Assistance  Act,  10 
Indiana,  President's  visit,  137,  138 
Indians 
Education,  10 
Federal  assistance,  10 
Land  use  for  energy,  488  [4] 
Voting  rights,  477 
Indochina.  See  Southeast  Asia 
Indochina,  Interagency  Task  Force  on,  415 
Indochina    Refugees,    Interagency    Task 

Force  for,  746 
Indonesia 

Administration  policy,  716 
Grant  assistance  programs,  649 
Joint  communique,  710 
Military  sales  credits,  649 
President  Suharto,  381,  709,  710 
President's  visit,  709,  710 
Inflation 
Federal  monitoring  agency,  31,  176,  328, 

438,  486,  687 
Inflation  impact  statements,  196,  392 
President's  assessment,  26,  28,  36   [26, 
27],  64,  68,  69,  70,  72  [13],  138 
[9],  147,  166  [5],  189   [10],  204 
[8],  354  [17],479  [1,  2],  496  [1], 
501  [1],511  [3],  527  [2],  554  [12], 
571,  573  [5],  602  [1,  4,  8,  14],  731, 
732 
Institute  of  Education,  National,  253 
Institute     of     Occupational     Safety     and 
Health,  National,  363 


Intelligence  activities 
See  also   Central   Intelligence   Agency; 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Administration  policy,  204  [6] 
Congressional    investigations,    125    [3], 
138  [15],  179,  316  [1,  4],  551,  565 
[5],  573  [8],  581  [9],  600  [4],  615 
[5],  657  [8],  659,  663,  678  [2],  685, 
686,  750  [9] 
Covert  operations,  125  [3],  138  [4,  12], 
204  [6],  243  [8],  316  [1,  2,  4,  8], 
565  [3],  582  [7],  695  [21] 
Document  classification,  341 
Domestic  surveillance,  45  [5] 
Federal  violations,  316  [4] 
Justice  Department  review,  316  [1,  2,  4], 

323 
President's  assessment,  492 
Report,  324 

U.S.-Soviet  capabilities,  354  [16] 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Indochina,  415 
Interagency  Task  Force  for  Indochina  Ref- 
ugees, 746 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance (Rio  Treaty),  700 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Vol- 
untary Payroll  Savings  Plan  for  the 
Purchase    of    United    States    Savings 
Bonds,  159,  627 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization,  391 
Interior,  Department  of  the 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Budget  rescissions,  437 
Secretary,  20,  92,  327,  431,  633 
Interlochen,  Mich.,  399 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  399 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  520 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development,  518 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968, 

188 
International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  584 
International     Development    Association, 

518 
International  development  and  food  assist- 
ance act  of  1975,  proposed,  649 
International    Economic    Report    of    the 
President,  147 
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International  Energy  Agency,  64,  179,  460 

[17],  498, 552  [8] 
International  Finance  Corporation,  518 
International  Monetary  Fund,  147, 518 
International    organizations,    U.S.    assist- 
ance, 161 
International  Star  Class  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation, 499 
International  Whaling  Commission,  30 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 319 
International  Women's  Year,   1975,  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Observance 
of,  24, 185 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  392 
Interstate   and   Defense   Highways,    Na- 
tional System  of,  64, 382, 383, 393 
Interviews.  See  under  News  media 
Iowa,  President's  visit,  490,  491 
Iowa  Development  Commission,  490 
Iran,  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  258, 

261,  263,  276  [5] 
Ireland,  President  Eamon  de  Valera,  507 
Israel 
See  also  Middle  East 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  668 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization, 

membership,  125  [10] 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  204  [7], 

243  [2],  316  [9],  322,  516,  522 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
Senate  letter  of  support,  299 
Syria,  disengagement  of  forces,  648  [7] 
Terrorist  attack,  123, 125  [10] 
Troop  disengagement  agreement  with 
Egypt,  515,  516,  517,  522,  530,  552 
[7],  600  [8],  625 
United  Nations 
Membership,552[9],581[10] 
Zionism  resolution,  640,  655  [6],  669, 
678  [12] 
U.S.  Ambassador,  239 
U.S.  assistance,  45  [2],  552  [7],  565  [2, 
4,  11,  15],  573  [4],  578  [5],  581 
[2],  582  [3],  600  [17] 
Italy 
President  Giovanni  Leone,  301,  302,  305 
President's  visit,  301, 302, 304, 305 
Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro,  302,  459  n., 
680  n. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  F.B.I.  Building,  596 

Jack,  R.  V.,  272 

Jackie  Gleason  Inverrary  Classic,  110 

Jackson,  Philip  C,  Jr.,  403 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  654,  655 

Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station,  Fla.,  653 

Japan 

Administration  policy,  179, 475, 650, 716 

Emperor  Hirohito,  603, 606, 610 

Joint  announcement,  475 

Joint  statement,  476 

Medical  science  program  with  the  United 
States,  384 

Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato,  303 

Prime  Minister  Takeo  Miki,  474,  475, 
476, 680  n. 

Whaling  operations,  30 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act,  637 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, 637 
Jarman,  Repr.  John,  44 
Jaroszewicz,  Piotr,  453  n. 
Jaworski,  Leon,  479  [5] 
Jaycees,  United  States,  540 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  521 
Job  Corps,  52 

John  J.  McCloy  Fund  for  German-Ameri- 
can Exchanges,  331 
Joint  statements 

Colombia,  589 

Indonesia,  710 

Japan,  475, 476 

Pakistan,  78 

Philippines,  713 

Poland,  450, 454 

Romania,  465 

Yugoslavia,  146, 471 
Joint  U.S.-Polish  Trade  Commission,  450 
Jordan 

King  Hussein,  222 

Security  assistance  programs,  649 

U.S.  military  assistance,  573  [4] 
J0rgenson,  Anker,  289  n. 
Justice,  Department  of 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 

Attorney  General,  20,  79,  92,  323,  324, 
479  [6],  566 

Deputy  Attorney  General,  132 

Foreign  boycott  practices,  investigation, 
689 
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Justice,  Department  of — Continued 
La  Guardia  Airport,  bombing  incident, 

investigation,  749 
Solicitor  General,  485  n. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  337 
Kansas 
President's  visits,  83-85, 556 
Republican  Party,  85  [13] 
State  legislature,  address,  84 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  555, 557 
Kaunda,  Kenneth  D.,  200 
Kaye,  Nathan,  591 
Keating,  Kenneth  B.,  239 
Keene,  N.  H.,  547 
Kekkonen,  Urho,  455, 459  n.,  465  n. 
Kelley,  Clarence  M.,  648  [8] 
Kennedy,  Commission  To  Report  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  John  F.,  166 
[13],  243  [8],  558 
Kennedy,  Cornelia,  695  [14] 
Kennedy,  Sen.  Edward  M.,  655  [11] 
Kennedy,  John  R,  166  [13],  243  [8],  558, 

695  [19] 
Kentucky,  President's  visit,  620  [5] 
Kerwin,  Capt.  Joseph,  235 
Kidnaping,  mandatory  prison  terms,  341 
Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Mich.,  401 
King,  Billie  Jean,  417 
King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  27, 695  [10] 
Kirchgoens,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

442 
Kirkland,  Joseph  Lane,  19 
Kissinger,  Henry  A.,  36  [10],  45  [2],  72 
[19],  109  [2, 17],  153,  204  [3,  5],  354 
[5],  479  [9],  489,  516,  523,  531,  600 
[17],  657  [1,  3,  15,  19,  28,  29],  662, 
666  [7],  678  [2],  685,  695  [18,  22], 
718,750  [18] 
Kleppe,  Thomas  S.,  633 
Kluczynski,  Repr.  John  C,  51 
Knauer,  Virginia  H.,  230 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  615, 616 
Kompf  ner,  Rudolf,  568 
Korea,  Republic  of 
Administration  policy,  716 
National  Assemblymen,  353 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
United  Nations  membership,  552  [9] 
U.S.  military  involvement,  316  [7],  354 
[9] 


Kovacevic,  Zivorad,  470  n. 
Krakow,  Poland,  452, 453 
Kreisky,  Bruno,  296,  298 
Kubasov,  Valery  N.,  412 
Kuras,  Henry,  272 

La  Guardia  Airport,  New  York  City,  749 
Labor 
Collective  bargaining,  134 
Common  situs  picketing  legislation,  501 

[3], 554  [16],  739  [4, 12],  743 
Demonstrations,  85  [20] 
Federal  involvement,  76,  97,  326,  378, 

600  [2],  602  [10] 
Georgine,  Robert  A.,  dinner  honoring, 

35 
Longshoremen's  strike,  497  [1,  3],  539 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 

Quality  of  Working  Life,  721 
Pay  increases,  64 

Pension  funds,  80, 622  [8],  648  [1] 
Public  employee  strikes,  502  [10],  554 

[11],582  [1] 
Seniority  provision  in  labor  contracts, 

602  [10] 
Unions,  investigations,  622  [8] 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  47 
Wage  controls,  36   [26],  72   [17],  565 

[17] 
Worker  productivity,  602  [8] 
Labor,  Department  of 
See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Appropriations,  59,  737 
Budget  deferrals  and  rescissions,  59 
Secretary,  20,  80,  92,  140,  311,  328,  600 

[2],  689, 739  [12],  743 
Under  Secretary,  311 
Labor  Day,  513, 514 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  171 
Latin  America 
See  also  specific  country 
Administration  policy,  251 
Coffee  exports,  188 
Inter-American    Treaty    of    Reciprocal 

Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  protocol, 

700 
Panama  Canal,  negotiations,  251,  589, 

615  [9] 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
U.S.  trade  relations,  179 
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Latin     American    Citizens,    League    of 

United,  410 
Latvia,  430 
Lauderhill,  Fla.,  110 
Law,  World  Conference  on,  632 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  166  [10] 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, 341,  400,  532, 554  [5, 10],  590 
Law  enforcement  and  crime 

Administration   policy,    166   [10],  217, 

340,  341,  532 
American  violence,  578  [6] 
Antitrust  activities,  392 
Career  Criminal  Impact  program,  341, 

590 
Compensation  of  victims,  341 
Conviction  rates,  341 
Corrections  system  reform,  341 
Crime  message 

Remarks  at  briefing,  340 
Special  message  to  Congress,  341 
Crime  rates,  341 

Drug  trafficking,  341,  655  [10],  720,  748 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  341,  532 
Federal  offenses,  sentencing  standards, 

341 
Foreign  diplomatic  missions,  protection, 

701 
Gun  control,  243  [14],  341,  582  [2],  615 

[13],  622  [6] 
Justice  in  America,  President's  views,  45 

[6] 
Mandatory  prison   sentences,  341,   532, 

600[16],615[13],622[6] 
Prison  reform,  341 
Prosecution  standards,  341 
Rehabilitation  programs,  341 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  Fed- 
eral, 367 
Law  of  the  Sea,  Conference  on  the,  450, 

511  [8],  527  [5] 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens, 

410 
Lebanon 
Terrorist  abduction,  396  [1,  7] 
U.S.  civilians,  evacuation,  655  [5] 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  473 
Lee,  Stewart  M.,  230 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  249 
Legal  profession,  opportunities,  578  [7] 


Legislation,  remarks  and  statements  on  ap- 
proval 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975,  state- 
ment, 279 

Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act,  state- 
ment, 740 

Budget  authority,  rescissions,  statement, 
173 

Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975, 
remarks  and  statement,  723,  724 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act 
Amendments  of  1975,  statement, 
486 

Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974,  statement,  8 

Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1975,  statement,  707 

Emergency  Compensation  and  Special 
Unemployment  Assistance  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1975, 366 

Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975,  372 

Emergency  livestock  credit,  remarks,  332 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1975,  remarks,  594 

Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  re- 
marks and  statement,  741,  742 

Evidentiary  rules  bill,  statement,  5 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  bill,  state- 
ments, 11,  309 

Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  Colo.,  inclusion  in 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  statement,  726 

Food  stamp  bill,  statement,  89 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1975, 
statement,  161 

Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Act,  statement,  6 

Headstart,  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
Community  Partnership  Act  of 
1974,  statement,  12 

Hoover,  Herbert,  memorial  bill,  state- 
ment, 6 

Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act,  statement,  10 

Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act, 
statement,  637 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  restoration  of 
rights  of  citizenship,  remarks,  473 

Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commis- 
sion, establishment,  statement,  13 
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Legislation,  remarks  and  statements  on  ap- 
proval— Continued 

Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  state- 
ment, 744 

Older  American  Amendments  of  1975, 
statement,  698 

Privacy  Act  of  1974,  statement,  1 

Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975, 
statement,  308 

Sinai  Peninsula  early  warning  system, 
U.S.  participation,  remarks,  625 

Smithsonian  Institution,  museum  sup- 
port facilities,  statement,  576 

Social  Security  Act,  child  support 
amendments,  statement,  487 

Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974, 
statement,  14 

Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974,  statement,  7 

Summer  youth  employment  appropria- 
tions, remarks,  333 

Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  remarks,  164 

Tourism  programs  appropriations,  re- 
marks, 389 

Trade  Act  of  1974,  remarks,  2 

Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1974,  state- 
ment, 9 

Valley  Forge  State  Park,  display  of  flag, 
statement,  380 

Veterans  Day,  bill  redesignating  observ- 
ance date,  statement,  575 

Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  1975,  state- 
ment, 478 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  extension, 
remarks,  477 
Legislation,   disapproved.   See  Veto  mes- 
sages  and   memorandums    of   disap- 
proval 
Lemnitzer,  Lyman  L.,  19 
Leone,  Giovanni,  301,  302,  305 
Leonov,  Col.  Aleksei,  412,  624 
Letters,  messages,  telegrams 

See  also  Congress,  communications  to; 
Days  of  observance;  Memorandums 
to  Federal  officials  and  agencies; 
Resignations  and  retirements 

Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  crews,  mes- 
sage prior  to  launch  of  mission,  405 

Beame,  Mayor  Abraham  D.,  letter  on 
New  York  City's  financial  assistance 
request,  254 


Letters,  messages,  telegrams — Continued 
Burch,  Dean,  letter  authorizing  estab- 
lishment of  President  Ford  Com- 
mittee, 343 
Caplin,  Mortimer  M.,  letter  on  civil  serv- 
ice merit  system,  111 
Egan,  John  Patrick,  death,  telegram  to 

Mrs.  Egan,  118 
Federal  cost  reduction  campaign,  mes- 
sage to  Federal  civilian  and  military 
personnel,  245 
Ferrier,  President  Johan  Henri  Eliza, 
letter  on  U.S.  recognition  of  Suri- 
nam, 693 
Fraser,  Malcolm,  letter  on  his  election 
as  Australian  Prime  Minister,  727 
International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  message  to 
special  meeting,  584 
Machel,  President  Samora  Moises,  letter 
on  U.S.  recognition  of  Mozambique, 
355 
McCabe,  Edward  Av  election  of  directors 
of    the    Student   Loan    Marketing 
Association,  55 
Miller,   Arnold   R.,   telegram   on   85th 
anniversary    of    the   United    Mine 
Workers  of  America,  47 
Pereira,   President   Aristides,   letter  on 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Cape  Verde,  404 
Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.,  letter  on  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Federal  Compensa- 
tion, 729 
Levi,  Edward  H.,  79,  479  [6],  678  [18] 
Lexington,  Mass.,  199 
Libby,  Mont.,  498 
Libby  Dam,  498 

Library  of  Congress,  Librarian,  672 
Liinamaa,  Keijo,  457  n. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  86 
Lincoln,  George  A.,  284 
Linz,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  444 
Lithuania,  430 

Little,  Franklin  Rockefeller,  205 
Livestock  Credit  Act  amendments,  Emer- 
gency, 332 
Lopez  Michelsen,  Alfonso,  586,  587,  589 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  573, 647, 648 
Louisiana,  President's  visit,  206-208 
Louisville,  Ky.,  552  [10],  554  [3],  620  [5] 
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Low-income  persons 
Administration  programs,  554  [9] 
Economic  opportunities  report,  544 
Federal  assistance,  138  [5],  698 
Food  stamp  program,  28,  36  [22],  64,  89, 
143,  435,  620  [14],  622  [5,  19],  626, 
634,  647 
School  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, 609,  615  [8],  616  [15],  620 

[11] 
Tax  reduction,  effect,  622  [22] 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commis- 
sion, 13 
Loy  Norris  High  School,  337 
Lubavitch,  American  Friends  of,  265 
Lung  disease,  259, 361 
Lunney,  Glynn  S.,  482 
Luns,  Joseph  M.A.H.,  287,  290  [1] 
Luxembourg 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  674 
Prime  Minister  Gaston  Thorn,  289  n., 
674 
Lynn,  James  T.,  81,  626 

Machel,  Samora  Moises,  355 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  400 

MacNeil,  Robert,  276 

Madrid,  Spain,  291, 292, 293, 294 

Mahon,  Repr.  George  H.,  347 

Maine,  President's  visit,  508,  509 

Malaysia,  military  sales  credits,  649 

Malibu,  Calif.,  574 

Man  of  the  Year  award,  103 

Manchester,  N.H.,  193 

Manila,  Philippines,  711,  712,  714 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  209 

Mao  Tse-tung,  706  n. 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Prevention 
Month,  January  1976, 734 

March  of  Dimes  National  Poster  Child, 
734 

Marcos,  Ferdinand  E.,  711,  712,  713,  714 

Marijuana,  565  [19],  615  [12],  620  [8] 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.,  204  [1],  667 

Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
730 

Maritime  Administration,  18 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Inter- 
governmental, 391 

Maritime  industry.  See  under  Shipping 

Martin,  Graham,  243  [10] 


Maryland,  President's  visits,  307,  379,  394, 

516,517,523,702 
Masonic     National     Memorial,     George 

Washington,  95 
Mass  transit,  85  [3],  128,  383,  393 
Massachusetts 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District,  13 
President's  visits,  197-199,  662-665 
Mathews,  David,  480 

Mathias,  Sen.  Charles  McC,  Jr.,  695  [11] 
Mayer,  Jean,  230 

MBFR.  See  Mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions 
McCabe,  Edward  A.,  55 
McClellan,  Sen.  John  L.,  347 
McCloyJohnJ.,331 
Meany,  George,  85  [5],  539 
Medical  care.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medicare,  126 

"Meet  the  Press"  interview,  666 
Meetings  with  foreign  leaders 
Austria,     Chancellor     Bruno     Kreisky, 

296  n.,  298 
Belgium 
King  Baudouin,  287,  289  n. 
Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans,  287 
Canada,  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 

Trudeau,  290  n. 
China,  People's  Republic  of 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung,  706  n. 
Vice  Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping,  706, 
708 
Colombia,    President     Alfonso    Lopez 

Michelsen,  586,  587,  589 
Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties, President  Fran^ois-Xavier  Or- 
toli,  290  n. 
Conference  on   Security   and   Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  459 
Denmark,  Prime  Minister  Anker  J0r- 

genson,  289  n. 
Economic  Summit  Meeting,  680 
Egypt,  President  Anwar  el-Sadat,  297, 

298,  299,  300,  642-644,  654 
Finland,    President    Urho    Kekkonen, 

455  n.,  456  n.,  459  n. 
France,  President  Valery  Giscard  d'Es- 

taing,  289  n.,  457  n.,  459  n.,  680 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  289  n., 
440,  441,  444,  457  n.,  680  n. 
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Meetings  with  foreign  leaders — Continued 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Con. 
President  Walter  Scheel,  330,  331,  334, 
443 
Greece,  Prime  Minister  Constantine  Car- 

amalis,  289  n.,  456  n. 
Iceland,  Prime  Minister  Geir  Hallgrims- 

son,  290  n. 
Indonesia,  President  Suharto,  381,  709, 

710 
Iran,  Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi, 

258,261,263 
Israel,  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin, 

322 
Italy 
President  Giovanni  Leone,  301,  302, 

305, 459  n. 
Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro,  302,  680  n. 
Japan 
Emperor  Hirohito,  603,  606,  610 
Prime  Minister  Takeo  Miki,  474-476, 
680  n. 
Jordan,  King  Hussein,  222 
Luxembourg,    Prime    Minister    Gaston 

Thorn,  289  n.,  674 
Netherlands,  Prime  Minister  Johannes 

denUyl,255 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization 

Council,  289 
Norway,  Prime  Minister  Trygve  Brat- 

teli,  290  n. 
Pakistan,  Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali 

Bhutto,  74, 78 
Philippines,     President     Ferdinand     E. 

Marcos,  71 1-714 
Poland,  First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek, 

448-451,454 
Portugal,   Prime  Minister  Vasco   Gon- 

calves,  289  n. 
Romania,  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 

461-465 
Singapore,  Prime  Minister  Lee   Kuan 

Yew,  249 
Soviet  Union,  General  Secretary  L.  I. 

Brezhnev,  456,  460  [1] 
Spain 

Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco,  291, 

292  n.,  294 
President  of  Government  Carlos  Arias 

Navarro,  292  n.,  293, 459  n. 
Prince  Juan  Carlos,  293  n. 


Meetings  with  foreign  leaders — Continued 
Tunisia,  Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira, 

233 
Turkey,  Prime  Minister  Siileyman  Dem- 

irel,  289  n.,  457 
United  Kingdom,  Prime  Minister  Har- 
old Wilson,  57,  61,  290  n.,  456  n., 
457  n.,  680  n. 
Vatican,  Pope  Paul  VI,  304  n. 
Yugoslavia 

President  Josip  Broz  Tito,  466-469, 

471 
Prime  Minister  Dzemal  Bijedic,  145, 
146,  468  n. 
Zambia,  President  Kenneth  D.  Kaunda, 
200 
Meisch,  Adrien,  674 

Memorandums  of  disapproval.  See  Veto 
messages  and  memorandums  of  dis- 
approval 
Memorandums    to    Federal    officials    and 
agencies 
Airline  safety,  725 

Budget  deferrals  and  rescissions,  133 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  413,  564 
Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within 

the  United  States,  323, 324 
Domestic  Council,  92 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Illegal 

Aliens,  establishment,  20 
Federal  cost  reduction  campaign,  244, 

722 
Federal  employment,  equal  opportunity, 

124 
Federal   Executive   Boards,   annual   re- 
port, 151 
Federal  Summer  Employment  Program 

for  Youth,  178 
Foreign  boycott  practices,  690 
Handicapped  persons,  Federal  employ- 
ment, 156 
Interdepartmental  Savings  Bond  Com- 
mittee, Chairman,  159,  627 
Minority  banks,  Federal  deposits,  639 
Natural  gas  shortages,  661 
Occupational    safety    and    health    pro- 
grams, 65 
President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compen- 
sation, establishment,  328 
Red  Cross  Month,  104 
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Memorandums    to   Federal    officials    and 
agencies — Continued 
Textile  Trade  Policy  Group,  establish- 
ment, 311 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  program,  159 
Memorial  Day,  278 
Merchant  marine,  207 
Metric  Board,  United  States,  744 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975, 744 
Mexico,  illicit  drug  trafficking,  748 
MIA's.  See  Missing  in  action 
Michigan 
Gov.  William  G.  Milliken,  622  [2] 
Kalamazoo  high  school  students,  337 
President's  visits,  398-401, 622,  623 
Michigan  Club,  University  of,  122 
Mid-America  Committee  for  International 
Business  and   Government  Coopera- 
tion, 395 
Middendorf,  J.  William,  II,  693  n. 
Middle  East 
Administration  policy,  276  [7],  354  [3], 

581  [7],  649, 650 
Arab  investment  in  the  United  States, 

72  [11] 
Civilian  technicians  in  U.N.  zone,  501 
[6],  510,  517,  522,  526,  528,  530, 
552  [7],  565  [9],  573  [4],  581  [2], 
600  [8],  620  [1],  625,  649,  655  [5] 
Early  warning  system  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula, 501  [6],  522, 523, 526, 597,  625 
Egyptian-Israeli     troop     disengagement 
agreement,  515,  516,  517,  522,  523, 
530,  552  [7],  600  [8],  625 
Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A., 

visits,  153,  523 
NATO  involvement,  276  [7] 
Nuclear  capability  for  Middle  East  na- 
tions, 578  [5] 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  204 

[7],  695  [23] 
Palestinian  situation,  655  [  1  ] 
Peace  negotiations,  45  [2],  85  [1],  153, 
179,  204  [7],  243  [2],  290  [10],  297, 
299,316  [9,  11],  322,  460  [9],  479 
[8],  489, 501  [6],  502  [16],  517, 597, 
625,642,648  [7],  695  [23] 
President's  visit,  possibility,  717 
Soviet  influence,  45   [2],  204   [7],  276 
[7],  479  [8] 


Middle  East — Continued 
United  Nations  involvement,  276   [7], 

517,  526,  648  [7],  655  [5] 
U.S.  assistance,  36  [3],  260 
U.S.  military  intervention,  36  [10],  45 
[2],  109  [2],  204  [7],  276  [5],  502 
fl6],581[7] 
Midland,  Tex.,  561, 562 
Miki,  Takeo,  474, 475, 476, 680  n. 
Military,  U.S.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Program,  161 
Military  Justice,  Uniform  Code  of,  58 
Military  Selective  Service  Act,  58 
Milk.  See  Dairy  products 
Miller,  Arnold  R.,  47 
Miller,  Charles  T.,  426 
Milliken,  Gov.  William  G.,  622  [2] 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  501, 502, 503, 651, 652 
Mindszenty,  Jozsef  Cardinal,  242 
Mining 
Coal  industry,  White  House  meeting, 

152 
Coal  miners,  education  and  health  con- 
cerns, 616  [9] 
Development,  488  [11] 
Health  programs,  682 
Surface  mining  legislation,  28,  64,  75, 
152,  270,  488   [9],  615   [10],  616 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  47 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  492, 493, 494 
Minnesota,  President's  visit,  492-494 
Minority  groups 

See  also  specific  groups 

Banks,  Federal  deposits,  639 

Business  opportunities,  502  [9] 

Civil  rights  enforcement,  496  [5] 

Federal  employment,  124 

General  revenue  sharing,  214 

Job  training,  71 

Minority  enterprise,  369,  502  [9] 

Unemployment,  243  [11],  502  [7],  602 
[9],  616  [7] 

Voting  rights,  27,  43,  48,  410,  422,  427, 
477 
Missiles 

See  also  Strategic  arms  limitation  talks 

Antiballistic  missile  systems,  119 

Hawk  missiles,  573  [4] 

Pershing  missiles,  565  [2,  11],  573  [4], 
578  [5],582  [3],600  [17] 
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Missing  in  action,  411,  552  [9],  600  [13], 

716 
Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission,  Up- 
per, 425 
Missouri,  President's  visit,  551-555, 557 
Missouri  River  Basin  Commission,  425 
Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  K.,  272 
Moley,  Raymond,  98 
Monroe,  Bill,  666 
Montana,  President's  visit,  498 
Mood  of  country,  502  [  15  ] 
Moody,  Rush,  Jr.,  127 
Moore,  Sara  Jane,  583  ftn. 
Morgan,  Col.  Ernest  R.,  396  [1,  7] 
Morgan,  Repr.  Thomas  E.,  347,  387 
Moro,  Aldo,  302,  459  n.,  680  n. 
Mortgages 

Federal  assistance,  350,  351,  354  [1],  372 

Interest  rates,  243  [15] 

Tax  credit,  144 
Morton,  Rogers  C.  B.,  227,  627,  657  [1], 

678  [1] 
Motor  carrier  industry,  675,  678  [6] 
Motor  vehicles 

Emission  standards,  26,  28,  32,  72  [15], 
108,  364,  445,  446 

Fuel  efficiency,  36  [7],  128,  600  [14], 
622  [3],  623, 650 

Safety  programs,  613 
Moynihan,  Daniel  P.,  365 
Mozambique 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences  ben- 
eficiary, 668 

U.S.  recognition,  355 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  National,  238 
Municipal  Assistance  Corporation,  620  [9], 

645,  648 
Murphy,  Betty  Southard,  97 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions,  64, 
119,  440,  450,  459,  460  [3],  479  [7] 
Myers,  George  E.,  230 

NASA.  See  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

Nash,  Col.  Edward  J.,  235 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  544 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education,  336 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, 180,  482 


National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  174 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Colored  People,  369 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  171 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  631 
National  Association  for  Foreign  Students 

Affairs,  250 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 

579 
National  Baptist  Convention,  553 
National  Bicentennial  Conference,  105 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and  Qual- 
ity of  Working  Life,  721 
National  Civil  Service  League,  111 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  22 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year,  1975, 
24,  185 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 

Work  Quality,  616  [18] 
National  Community  Christmas  Tree,  736 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 

216 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  346 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research, 

253 
National  Education  Association,  234 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  346, 

554  [18] 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 

325 
National  Entertainment  Conference,  87 
National  Environmental  Research  Center, 

373 
National  Epilepsy  Month,  638 
National   Explorer   Presidents'   Congress, 

177 
National  Farm  Family  of  the  Year,  409 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, 335 
National      Federation      of      Republican 

Women,  559 
National  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975, 

634 
National  Forest  System,  726 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  436 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 

Blood  Act  of  1972, 361 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, 259 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  361 
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National  Industrial  Council,  318 
National  Institute  of  Education,  253 
National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 

and  Health,  363 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  370 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  378 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  97,  602 

[10] 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  411 
National  Medal  of  Science,  345,  568 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  238 
National  Newspaper  Association,  135 
National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 43 
National  Prayer  Breakfast,  56 
National  Press  Club,  645 
National  Religious  Broadcasters,  50 
National  Republican  Club  of  Capitol  Hill, 

213,  543 
National    Republican    Heritage    Groups 

Council,  262 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 321 
National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day,  546 
National    School   Lunch   Act   and   Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Amendments 
of  1975,  609,  615  [8],  616  [15],  620 
[11] 
National  Science  Board,  150 
National  Science  Foundation,  114,  568 
National  Security  Affairs,  Assistant  to  the 

President,  311,  657  [11] 
National  Security  Council,  204  [5],  539 
National  Space  Club,  180 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 

Highways,  64, 382, 383, 393 
National  Teen-age  Republican  Leadership 

Conference,  339 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  9 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 

726 
National  YMCA  Youth  Governors  Con- 
ference, 356 
NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization 
Natural  gas.  See  Gas,  natural 
Naval  petroleum  reserves,  28,  64,  189  [11], 
742 


Navy,  U.S. 
Administration  policy,  207 
Bicentennial  ceremony,  619 
Disciplining  of  submarine  commander, 

565  [16] 
Secretary,  693  n. 

U.S.S.  Nimitz  commissioning,  236 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  207 
NBC  News  interview,  45 
Nebraska,  President's  visit,  599,  600,  602 
Neel,  James  Van  Gundia,  568 
Netherlands,  Prime  Minister  Johannes  den 

Uyl,  255 
Nevada,  President's  visit,  171 
New  England,  energy  shortages,  510,  548 
New  England  Council,  663 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission, 

425 
New  Hampshire 

General  Court,  address,  195 
Presidential  primary,  657  [24] 
President's  visits,  193-196,  547-549 
Senatorial  election,   195,  511    [9],  547, 
548,549,573  [2] 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  217 
New  Jersey,  President's  visit,  612 
New  Orleans,  La.,  206, 207, 208 
New  Year's  Day,  751 
New  York 

Financial  assistance  to  New  York  City, 

622  [15] 
President's  visits,  90,  91,  306 
New  York  City 
Federal  assistance,  620  [2,  9],  626,  645, 

695  [1,2,4,8,12] 
Financial  situation,  254,  602  [17],  616 
[20],  622  [15],  645,  648  [1],  655 
[8],  657  [20],  666  [13, 15],  678  [3], 
683,  695  [1,4,  25],  750  [4] 
La  Guardia  Airport,  bombing  incident, 

749 
Municipal  bankruptcy  legislation,  646, 

648  [1],655  [8],  683,  695  [1] 
President's  visit,  90,  91 
Welfare  program,  648  [6] 
New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts,  90 
Newark,  N.J.,  612 
Newport,  R.I.,  511, 512 
News  conferences 
January  21,  36 
February  4,  72 
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News  conferences — Continued 

February  11,  85 

February  26, 109 

March  6,  125 

March  17, 138 

April  3, 166 

May  6, 243 

May  30, 290 

June  9,  316 

June  25,  354 

July  12, 396 

September  16, 565 

October  9,  620 

October  10,  622 

November  3,  657 

November  14,  678 

November  26, 695 

December  20,  739 
News  media 

See  also  News  conferences 

Black  Press  Week  message,  130 

Briefings  and  informal  exchanges 
Air  Force  One,  exchange,  717 
Bonn,  West  Germany,  exchange,  440 
California  visit,  remarks  on  return,  583 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  exchange,  669 
Crime  message,  briefing,  340 
Dallas,  Tex.,  exchange,  558 
Economic  programs,  briefing,  54 
Egyptian-Israeli  troop  disengagement 

agreement,  exchange,  517 
Federal  budget,  briefing,  62 
Federal  tax  and  spending  reductions, 

briefing,  626 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  exchange,  555 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  exchange,  503 
Northeastern   State  Governors  meet- 
ing, exchange,  42 
Oil  price  decontrol,  compromise  with 

Congress,  remarks,  402, 429 
Portland,  Oreg.,  exchange,  528 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  exchange,  551 
Salzburg,  Austria,  exchange,  299 
Warwick,  R.I.,  exchange,  510 
Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.,  ex- 
change, 662 

Classified  documents,  publication,  341 

Coverage  of  the  President,  616  [10],  739 
[11],  750  [12] 

Equal  time  provision,  615  [11] 


News  media — Continued 

Interviews  and  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions 
Air  Force  One,  question-and-answer 

session,  460 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, question-and-answer  session, 
189 
CBS  News,  interview,  204 
European  journalists,  interview,  276 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  interview,  655 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  interview,  615 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  interviews,  573, 

648 
"Meet  the  Press"  interview,  666 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  interview,  501 
National   Press    Club,    question-and- 
answer  session,  645 
NBC  News,  interview,  45 
Newport,  R.I.,  interview,  511 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  interview,  600 
Oval  Office,  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion, 750 
Peterborough,  N.H.,  interview,  548 
Public    Broadcasting    Service,    inter- 
view, 479 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  interview,  552 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  interview,  582 
National    Association    of   Broadcasters, 

171 
National  Newspaper  Association's  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Conference,  135 
National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 43 
Radio-Television  News  Directors  Asso- 
ciation, 46 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa- 
tion, 237 
White  House  News  Photographers  Asso- 
ciation, 190 
Nicholas   Copernicus   Medical   Academy, 

Pediatric  Institute,  452 
Nimitz,  Adm.  Chester  W.,  236 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  85  [14],  125  [7,  9], 
189  [6],  204  [2],  396  [5],  479  [5], 
573  [11],  582  [6],  615  [14],  622  [10], 
666  [20] 
Norfolk,  Va.,  236 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Administration  policy,  276  [4],  289,  650 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Con. 
Balance  of  payments,  101, 281 
Council   meeting,    179,    186,   289,   290 

[1,4] 
Cyprus  conflict,  718 
Greek  participation,  290  [7] 
Israeli  participation,  125  [10] 
Middle  East  influence,  276  [7] 
Portugese   participation,   276    [4],   354 

[10] 
Secretary   General   Joseph   M.   A.   H. 

Luns,287,290[l] 
Spanish  participation,  276  [4],  289,  290 

[6] 
Turkish  participation,  387 
U.S.  troop  reductions,  186,  276  [2],  442 
North  Carolina,  President's  visits,  271,  676, 

677 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  676 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  344, 368 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  International 

Commission  for  the,  584 
Northwest  Compact,  529 
Norway,  Prime  Minister  Trygve  Bratteli, 

290  n. 
Notre  Dame  University,  137, 138 
Nouira,  Hedi,  233 

NSC.  See  National  Security  Council 
Nuclear  energy 
Enriched  uranium  production,  357,  358, 

359,  600  [9] 
Exports,  241, 276  [6] 
Powerplants,  28,  60,  108,  488  [6],  582 

[4],  600  [9],  615  [2],  741,  742 
Reactors,  negotiations  with  Egypt,  655 

[1] 
Safeguards,  241,  362,  520,  528  [4] 
World  proliferation,  276  [6] 
Nuclear  Fuel  Assurance  Act  of  1975, 359 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  29,  64, 

392 
Nuclear  weapons,  290  [3],  354  [2,  9],  450, 

475 
Nunn,  Lee,  620  [6] 
Nurse  training,  3,  436 
Nursing  homes,  424 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,65,363 


Oceans 
Intergovernmental    Maritime   Consulta- 
tive Organization,  391 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  511  [8 ] 
Resources,   research   and   development, 

527  [14] 
200-mile  coastal  fishing  limit,  527  [5] 
Whale  conservation,  30 
OECD.  See  Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  12 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  20,  81, 

92,311,328,626 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  315 
Office   of  the   Special  Representative   for 

Trade  Negotiations,  158,  311 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr.,  599 
Ohio,  President's  visit,  373-375 
Ohio  River  Basin  Commission,  425 
Oil 
Alaska  pipeline,  703,  704 
Allocations,  26, 32, 45  [1  ],  109  [8] 
Decontrol,  28,  54,  64,  85  [19],  225,  283, 
396  [3],  402,  418,  420,  429,  460  [5], 
484,488  [1],  510,  511  [1],  528,  537, 
538,  542,  548,  551,  562,  582   [9], 
594,602  [1],  678  [14],  741,  742 
Deepwater  ports,  8 

Exchange  for  food  exports,  548,  552  [8], 
582  [8],  616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [12, 
14],  636 
Import  fees,  26,  28,  36  [17],  41,  54,  64, 
70,  99,  108,  115,  120,  121,  225,  276 
[5],  283,  485,  488  [1],  538,  741,  742 
Imports,  8,  26,  28,  32,  36  [1,  17],  41,  42, 
45  [1],  54,  60,  64,  90  [1],  108,  120, 
121, 225, 270, 276  [5],  283,  418,  420, 
485,  488  [1  ],  498,  537, 542, 562,  594, 
636,  648  [3] 
Industry 
Nationalization,  109  [6] 
Public  trust,  396  [15] 
Israel,  U.S.  supplies,  565  [4] 
Naval  petroleum  reserves,  28,  64,  189 

[11],  742 
Offshore  resources,  64,  189   [11],  511 

[10] 
Organization   of   Petroleum   Exporting 
Countries,  45  [1],  90  [6],  91,  125 
[13],  179,  276  [5],  354  [8,  14],  460 
[17],  511  [5],  552  [8],  580,  592 
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Oil — Continued 
Pollution  control  legislation,  388 
Prices,  28,  36  [25],  42,  54,  109  [7,  14], 
121, 125  [13],  225, 276  [5],  312, 354 
[8,  14],  396  [3],  418,  420,  460  [5], 
484,  488  [1],  511  [1,  5],  537,  538, 
542,  551,  562,  592,  602  [1],  678  [14] 
Storage  system,  741, 742 
Taxation,  26, 60, 64, 70, 488  [7] 
Oklahoma,  President's  visit,  571, 572 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  571, 572 
Oklahoma  State  Fair,  571 
Old  North  Bridge,  Concord,  Mass.,  198 
Old  North  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  197 
Older  American  Amendments  of  1975,  698 
Older  persons.  See  Aged 
Olympic  Sports,  President's  Commission 

on, 338 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  600, 602 
OMB.    See    Office    of   Management   and 

Budget 
OPEC.   See   Organization   of   Petroleum 

Exporting  Countries 
Opium,  control,  720 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of 

America,  71 
Oral  Surgeons,  American  Society  of,  617 
Oregon,  President's  visit,  528-530 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  739  [9], 

750  [6] 
Organization  of  American  States,  251 
Organization   for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development  Financial  Support 

Fund,  312 
Organization     of     Petroleum     Exporting 

Countries,  45  [1],90  [6],  91, 125  [13], 

179,  276  [5],  354  [8,  14],  460  [17], 

511  [5],  552  [8],  580,  592 
Ortoli,  Franc,  ois-Xavier,  290  n. 
Oswald,  Lee  Harvey,  558 
Ottoman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.,  409 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  28,  64,  189  [11] 
Overland  Park,  Kans.,  556 

Pacific  Doctrine,  716 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, 425 

Packard,  David,  657  [12] 

Pahlavi,  Shah  Mohammad  Reza,  258,  261, 
263, 276  [5] 


Pakistan 

Joint  statement,  78 

Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  74, 
78 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  204  [7], 

695  [23] 
Palmer,  Arnold,  734 
Panama  Canal,  251, 589, 615  [9] 
Paperwork  reduction,  220,  335,  500,  595, 

602  [2],  631 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Generalized  System 

of  Preferences,  668 
Parker,  Daniel,  163 
Patterson,  Tammy,  734 
Paul  VI,  Pope,  304  n. 
Pauling,  Linus  Carl,  568 
Payroll  Savings  Committee,  U.S.  Indus- 
trial, 33 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  715 
Peck,  Ralph  Brazelton,  568 
Pekin,Ill.,495 
Peking,  People's  Republic  of  China,  706, 

708 
Pennsylvania 

President's  visit,  264,  265 

Valley  Forge  State  Park,  380 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  264 
Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974, 80 
Peoria,  111.,  496 
Pepperdine  University,  574 
Pereira,  Aristides,  404 
Permian  Basin  Petroleum  Museum,  562 
Perry,  Lowell  W.,  282 
Pershing  missiles,  565   [2,  11],  573   [4], 

578  [5],  582  [3],  600  [17] 
Peterborough,  N.H.,  548 
Petroleum.  See  Oil 
Pettis,  Repr.  Jerry  L.,  94 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  264,  265 
Philippines 

Administration  policy,  716 

Joint  communique,  713 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  711, 712, 
713,  714 

President's  visit,  711-714 

Security  assistance  programs,  649 
Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  182 
Pike,  Repr.  Otis  G.,  551 
Pineland  Hospital  and  Training  Center, 

508 
Pitzer,  Kenneth  Sanborn,  568 
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PLO.  See  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion 
Poland 
Agricultural  trade  with  U.S.,  602  [1,  5, 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 

Piotr  Jaroszewicz,  453  n. 
First  Secretary  Edward  Gierek,  448,  449, 

45Q,  451,  454 
Joint  statements,  450,  454 
Joint  U.S.-Polish  Trade  Commission,  450 
President's  visit,  448-453 
Taxation  convention  with  United  States, 

40 
U.S.  grain  sales,  600  [1],  622  [1] 
Polar  Bears,  Agreement  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of,  699 
Political  system 
President's  assessment,  187,  666  [8],  750 

[20,  25] 
Public  confidence,  501  [4],  527  [7],  552 
[4],  666  [10, 21] 
Polls,  public  opinion,  354  [4],  750  [3] 
Pollution.  See  under  Environment 
Portland,  Maine,  509 
Portland,  Oreg.,  528, 529, 530 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  549 
Portugal 
Administration  policy,  166  [15],  492 
NATO  relationship,  276  [4],  354  [10] 
Political  situation,  276  [2],  290  [5] 
Prime  Minister  Vasco  Gon^alves,  289  n., 

290  [5] 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
Postal  Service,  United  States,  134,  496  [4] 
Powell,  John  H.,  Jr.,  141 
Powerplants,  28,  60,  108,  326,  488  [6],  582 

[4],  600  [9],  615  [2],  741,  742 
POW's.  See  Prisoners  of  war 
Prayer  Breakfast,  National,  56 
Prayer  proclamations,  Day-of-,  416 
Presidency,  President's  views  on,  36  [28], 
45  [7],  204  [4],  276  [9],  396  [6],  479 
[1,3],  615  [15],  620  [12],  666  [3,4, 
9],  750  [1,4] 
President,  Executive  Office  of  the,  160 
President  Ford  Committee,  343,  620  [6], 

657  [12],  678  [1],  739  [6],  750  [13] 
Presidential  Clemency 'Board,  113, 243  [5], 

566,573  [12] 
Presidential  Scholars  program,  371 


President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees, 267,  415 
President's     Commission     on     Olympic 

Sports,  338 
President's  Commission  on  White  House 

Fellowships,  269 
President's  Economic  Policy  Board,  92,  539 
President's  Labor-Management  Committee, 

326,  600  [2] 
President's  Panel  on  Federal  Compensa- 
tion, 328, 729 
Press  Club,  National,  645 
Prices 
Agricultural  commodities,  232,  501  [13], 

602  [16],  616  [17],  636 
Airline  rates,  618 
Controls,  36  [26],  64,  72  [17],  402,  429, 

565  [17] 
Fair  trade  laws,  196 
Gasoline,  26,  45  [1],  396  [4],  582  [9] 
Grain,396[13],497[2,3] 
Housing,  243  [15] 
Increase  rate,  64,  68 
Milk  price  support  bill,  4 
Monitoring  agency,  31,  176,  328,  438, 

486,  687 
Motor  carrier  rates,  675 
Natural  gas,  28,  64,  82,  84,  85  [19],  220, 
374,  375,  496  [1],  502   [17],  527 
[16],  562,  612,  663,  742 
Oil,  28,  36  [25],  42,  54,  109  [7,  14],  121, 
225,  276  [5],  312,  354  [8,  14],  396 
[3],  418,  420,  460  [5],  484,  488  [1], 
511  [1,5],  537,538,542,551,562, 
592,602  [1],  678  [14] 
Regulatory  reform,  220 
Securities  transactions,  308 
Tobacco,  601 
Principe,  668 
Prisoners  of  war,  411 
Prisons,  Federal  Bureau  of,  341 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  1,  577,  595 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission,  1 
Proclamations 
See  also  Appendix  B 
Bicentennial  Year,  752 
National  Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day,  546 
Oil  import  fees,  41, 120 
Vietnam  era  veterans  benefits,  termina- 
tion of  eligibility  period,  246,  247 
Project  Independence,  488  [13] 
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Psychotropic  Substances,  Convention  on, 

748 
Public  Broadcasting,  Corporation  for,  88 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  276,  479 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  436 
Public  opinion  polls,  354  [4],  750  [3] 
Public  service  employment,  479  [2],  6t)2 

[15],  616  [6,  12],  622  [21],  662,  666 

[13],  678  [8] 
Puerto  Rico,  Cuban  role  in  independence 

movement,  739  [9] 
Pulliam,  Eugene  C,  349 

Rabin,  Yitzhak,  204  [7],  243  [2],  316  [9], 
322,516,522 

Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968, 362 

Radio  Free  Europe,  460  [14] 

Radio  interviews.  See  under  News  media 

Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1959),  408 

Radio-Television  News  Directors  Associa- 
tion, 46 

Railroads 
Amtrak,  279 

Financial  assistance,  268,  279 
On-board  customs  procedures,  279 
Regulatory  reform,  196,  268 
Retirement  benefits,  143 
Safety,  9 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  677 

Ramadan,  605 

Rambouillet,  France,  680 

REA.  See  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration 

Reagan,  Ronald,  19,  396  [19],  501  [16], 
530,  551,552  [2,  3],  573  [1,  3],  582 
[5],  622  [20],  648  [5],  657  [16],  666 
[14,  16],  678  [20],  695  [7,  13],  739 
[5],  750  [2, 14, 22] 

Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970,  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and,  49 

Recession,  36  [12,  27],  62,  64,  70,  72  [8], 
85  [4],  147,  166  [8],  167,  189  [10], 
204  [8],  410 

Red  Cross  Month,  104 

Refugee  program,  Indochina,  267, 347, 415, 
746 

Regulations,  Federal,  Congressional  re- 
view, 279 


Regulatory  reform,  9,  70,  144,  192,  196, 

220,  268,  308,  335,  341,  374,  375,  392, 

395,  396  [17],  496  [8],  500,  502  [2, 

12],  527  [12,  13],  531,585,  602  [2], 

618,  675,  678  [6,  9],  723,  724 
Regulatory  Review  Commission,  192 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 156 
Reifenberg,  Jan,  276 
Religion 
Christmas,  747 

Day-of-prayer  proclamations,  416 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  521 
National  Baptist  Convention,  553 
National  Prayer  Breakfast,  56 
National  Religious  Broadcasters,  50 
National    Saint    Elizabeth    Seton    Day 

proclamation,  546 
Ramadan,  605 
Reports  to  the  Congress.  See  Congress, 

communications  to 
Republican  Party 
See  also  Elections,  1976 
Dinners,  rallies,  etc. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  219 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  679 

Boston,  Mass.,  664,  665 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  670 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  375 

Dallas,  Tex.,  559 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  491 

Detroit,  Mich.,  623 

Hartford,  Conn.,  630 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  557 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  647 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  651,  652 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  493, 494 

Newark,  N.J.,  612 

Newport,  R.I.,  512 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  572 

Overland  Park,  Kans.,  556 

Portland,  Maine,  509 

Portland,  Oreg.,  529 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  677 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  650 

Seattle,  Wash.,  525,  526 

Senate-House  fundraising  dinner,  187 
Jarman,  Repr.  John,  change  in  party  af- 
filiation, 44 
National     Federation     of     Republican 
Women,  559 
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Republican  Party — Continued 

National   Republican  Club  of  Capitol 

Hill,  213,  543 
National  Republican  Heritage  Groups 

Council,  262 
National  Teen-age  Republican  Leader- 
ship Conference,  339 
Northwest  Compact,  529 
President's  assessment,  125  [5],  352,  479 
[3],  491,  493,  494,  509,  525,  529, 
536,  572,  598,  612,  623,  647,  652, 
664,  665,  677,  679,  695  [13],  750 
[13] 
President's  travel,  396  [8],  552  [2,  4], 

565  [13],  620  [6],  657  [17] 
Republican  National  Associates,  352 
Republican  National  Committee,  536 
Republican  National  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, 129 
State  party  organizations 
Illinois,  138  [7], 396  [2] 
Kansas,  85  [13] 
Young  Republican  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, 116 
Rescissions,    budget.    See   under   Budget, 

Federal 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 

States,  103 
Resignations  and  retirements 
Commerce  Department,  Secretary,  657 

[i] 

Defense  Department,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  376 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission 
Chairman,  141 
General  Counsel,  142 

Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States,  President  and  Chairman,  569 

Federal  Power  Commission,  Commis- 
sioner, 127 

General  Services  Administrator,  458 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Secretary,  360 

Interior  Department,  Secretary,  431 

Justice   Department,   Deputy   Attorney 
General,  132 

Labor  Department,  Secretary,  80 

Securities   and   Exchange  Commission, 
Chairman,  570 


Resignations  and  retirements — Continued 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  As- 
sociate Justice,  673 
White  House  Staff 
Counsel  to  the  President,  93, 481 
Special  Assistant,  604 
Reston,  James  B.,  666 
Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975,  735  n. 
Revenue  sharing,  28,  32,  64,  69,  70,  90  [1], 
102,  138  [16],  214,  215,  216,  393,  554 
[14],  578  [8],  678  [8] 
Rhode  Island 
Bicentennial  song,  591 
President's  visit,  510, 511, 512 
Ribicoff,  Sen.  Abraham  A.,  192 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  23, 109  [17],  657  [1], 

663,678  [18] 
Ringsak,  Elton  W.,  Sr.,  229 
Rio  Treaty,  700 

River  Basins  Commissions,  reports,  425 
Robert   H.   Goddard   Memorial   Trophy, 

180 
Robinson,  Charles  W.,  552  [8] 
Robson,  John  E.,  203 

Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.,  19,  91,  92,  125 
[6],  138  [11],  204  [11],  396  [9,  19], 
479  [11],  501  [15],  511  [11],  543, 552 
[5],  565  [12,  14],  648  [1],  655  [4], 
657  [2, 5, 10, 22, 27],  666  [1,2],  684  n., 
729 
Romania 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences  bene- 
ficiary, 668 
Joint  communique,  465 
President  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  460  [14], 

461,462,463,464,465 
President's  visit,  461-465 
Romanian-American     Joint     Economic 

Commission,  465 
Romanian-U.S.  Economic  Council,  465 
U.S.  trade  relations,  210,  211,  463,  464, 
465,  668 
Rome,  Italy,  301, 302, 304 
Rose,  Gregory,  356 
Rowan,  Roy,  426  ftn. 

Rumsfeld,  Donald  H.,  138  [7],  657  [1, 5, 6, 
9,  11, 19],  663,  666  [5],  678  [18],  688 
Rural  areas 
Employment,  32 
Energy  development,  488  [10] 
Environmental  programs,  15 
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Rural  areas — Continued 
Health  and  education  programs,  avail- 

ability,616[9] 
Transportation,  383 
Rural    Electric    Cooperative    Association, 

National,  321 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  321 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  program, 

15 
Rural   Environmental    Conservation   pro- 
gram, 15 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  531, 532, 533 
Sadat,  Anwar  el-,  243  [2],  297,  298,  299, 
300,  316  [9,  11],  516,  522,  565  [11], 
642,643,644,654,657  [25] 
Safety 
Airlines,  725 
Airport  and  airway,  136 
Consumer  products,  392 
Highway,    traffic,    and    motor    vehicle 

safety  programs,  613 
Nuclear  materials,  241,  362,  520,  582  [4] 
Occupational  safety  programs,  65,  363 
Railroads,  9 
Saigon,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  168 
St.    Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla,    General- 
ized System  of  Preferences,  668 
St.  Edward  Mercy  Medical  Center,  483 
Saint  Elizabeth  Seton  Day,  National,  546 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, annual  report,  535 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  551, 552, 553, 554 
SALT.  See  Strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
Salzburg,  Austria,  296,  297,  298,  299,  300 
Sampson,  Arthur  F.,  458 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  167 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  169,  580,  581,  582, 

650 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council,  169 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Generalized  Sys- 
tem of  Preferences,  668 
Sato,  Eisaku,  303 
Saudi  Arabia,  King  Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz, 

155 
Savings  bonds,  33,  159,  228,  627 
Savings  and  loans  associations,  144 
SBA.  See  Small  Business  Administration 
Scheel,  Walter,  330, 331, 334, 443 
Schieffer,  Bob,  204 


Schlesinger,  James  R.,  276  [5],  600  [17], 
657  [1,  4,  14,  15,  29],  666  [1,  7,  11] 

Schmidt,  Helmut,  54,  289  n.,  440,  441, 
444,  457  n.,  680  n. 

School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Amendments  of  1975,  Na- 
tional, 609,  615   [8],  616   [15],  620 

[11] 
Schools 
See  also  Education 

Busing,  496  [6],  511  [6],  552  [10],  554 
[3],  565  [7,  8],  573  [10],  578  [9], 
620  [5],  622  [17],  648  [2] 
Federal  loans,  554  [4] 
Lunch  programs,  609,  615  [8],  616  [15], 

620  [11] 
Private,  assistance,  496   [7],  502   [11], 
560,  574 
Science,  National  Medal  of,  345,  568 
Science  Board,  National,  150 
Science  Foundation,  National,  114,  568 
Science  and  Technology,  Office  of,  315 
Scott,  Sen.  Hugh,  265, 657  [21] 
Scott,  Stanley  S.,  604 
Scowcroft,  Brent,  657  [1, 19] 
Sea,  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the,  450, 

511  [8],  527  [5] 
Seals,  Convention  for  the  Conservation  of 

Antarctic,  730 
Seattle,  Wash.,  524,  525,  526,  527 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1975,  308 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  308, 

392,  570 
Security,   President's,   551,  552,   555,  565 
[10],  582  [2],  615  [6],  620  [5],  655 
[7] 
Selective  Service,  draft  evaders,  clemency, 
36  [14],  58,  113,  243   [5],  566,  573 
[12] 
Selective  Service  Act,  Military,  58 
Senate.  See  under  Congress 
SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  410 
Seton  Day,  National  Saint  Elizabeth,  546 
Sevareid,  Eric,  204 
Shafer  Commission,  565  [19] 
Shanghai  communique,  706,  716 
Shannon,  Edgar  F.,  19 
Shannon,  James  Augustine,  568 
Shipping 
Cargo  preference,  527  [8] 
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Shipping — Continued 
Deepwater  ports,  8 

Grain  exports,  497  [4],  539,  571,  602  [5] 
Great  Lakes,  military  cargo,  502  [20] 
Longshoremen's  strike,  497  [1,  3],  539 
Merchant  marine,  207 
Oil  pollution  control  legislation,  388 
U.S.  flag  fishing  vessels,  18 
Shrimp,  agreement  with  Brazil,  320 
Shultz,  George  P.,  240 
Sickle  cell  anemia,  77, 530 
Sihanouk,  Norodom,  189  [2] 
Silberman,  Laurence  H.,  132 
Silbert,EarlJ.,460[7] 
Silcio,  Benedict,  582  ftn. 
Simon,  William  E.,  189  [9],  228, 626 
Sinai  agreement.  See  under  Middle  East 
Sinaia,  Romania,  464 
Singapore,  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 

249 
Sixth  Circuit  Judicial  Conference,  400 
Skylab  program,  180,313 
Slayton,  Donald  K.,  412, 428, 482 
Small  Business  Administration,  272 
Small  Business  Awards,  272 
Smith,  Jack,  691 
Smith,  Mrs.  Merrill,  238 
Smithsonian  Institution,  576 
Social  security  system 
Benefit  structure,  126 
Benefits  increase,  26,  28,  32,  36  [22],  46, 

64,  143 
Child  support,  487 
Funding,  554  [15] 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974,  14 
Solar  energy,  108, 488  [9] 
Solzhenitsyn,  Aleksandr,  666  [19] 
Somalia,   Generalized   System   of  Prefer- 
ences, 154,  668 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  137, 138 
Southeast  Asia 

Administration  policy,  125  [4],  138  [2], 

179,  716 
Domino  theory,  166  [2],  750  [23] 
Postwar  reconstruction  funding,  161 
Refugee  resettlement  program,  267,  347, 

415,  746 
U.S.  missing  in  action,  411,  552  [9],  600 
[13],  716 
Southern  Methodist  University,  560 


Space  program 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  405, 406,  412, 

428,  482,  624 
Communications  satellites,  313 
NASA    Distinguished    Service    Medal 

award  ceremony,  482 
National  Space  Club,  180 
Observation  satellites,  313, 317 
Planetary  exploration,  313 
Skylab  program,  180, 313 
Spain 
Generalissimo    Francisco    Franco,    291, 

292  n.,  294,  684 
NATO  relationship,  276  [4],  289,  290 

President  of  Government  Carlos  Arias 

Navarro,  292  n.,  293,  459  n. 
President's  visit,  291-295 
Prince  Juan  Carlos,  293  n.,  684  n. 
U.S.  Ambassador,  684  n. 
Spanish-speaking  Americans 
Employment,  410 
Voting  rights,  410, 422, 477 
Sparkman,  Sen.  John  J.,  347 
Special  Coordinator  for  Disaster  Relief,  163 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, 158,311 
Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1974,  7 
Spencer,  Stuart,  620  [6] 
Spivak,  Lawrence  E.,  666 
Sports 
American  Football  Coaches  Association, 

25 
China,   People's   Republic   of,   national 

women's  basketball  team,  696 
International  Star  Class  Yacht  Racing 

Association  dinner,  499 
Jackie  Gleason  Inverrary  Classic,  110 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 

22 
President's    Commission    on    Olympic 

Sports,  338 
Walter  Hagen  Invitational  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, 398 
Wimbledon  tennis  champions,  417 
SS  Mayaguez,  256,  257,  276  [2],  426 
Stabler,  Wells,  684  n. 
Staebler,  Neil,  184 
Stafford,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.,  412,  428, 

482, 624 
Staggers,  Repr.  Harley  O.,  192 
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Stanford,  Calif.,  577, 578 

Stanford  University  School  of  Law,  577, 

578 
State,  Department  of 

See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 

Appropriations,  681 

Budget  deferrals,  681 

Consular  Agent,  117,  118 

Foreign  boycott  practices,  investigation, 
690 

Indochina  refugees,  347,  415 

Secretary,  20,  85  [1],  153,  204  [5],  311, 
324,  479  [9],  489,  516,  523,  600 
[17],  657  [1,  3,  15,  19],  662,  666 
[7],  678  [2],  685,  695  [5,  18],  718 

Under  Secretary,  311,  552  [8] 

U.S.  Ambassadors,  32, 239, 303, 657  [12], 
684  n. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, 365 
State  and  local  government 

Airport  and  airway  development,  136 

Budgets,  spending  levels,  195 

Community  services,  502  [18] 

Courts,  Federal  assistance,  400 

Employment  programs,  Federal  assist- 
ance, 616  [4],  678  [8] 

Energy  meetings,  42, 85  [11, 17] 

Fair  trade  laws,  192, 196,  220,  723,  724 

Federal  assistance,  102,  214,  215,  750 
[19] 

Federal  Executive  Boards,  151 

Federal  policies 
Economy,  32 
Energy,  32 

Federal  role,  554  [14] 

Fiscal  policy,  72  [18] 

Food  and  nutrition  programs,  Federal 
assistance,  609,  615  [8],  616  [15], 
620  [11] 

Gasoline  taxes,  State  revenue,  678  [16] 

General  revenue  sharing,  28,  32,  64,  69, 
70,90  [1],  102,  138  [16],  169,214, 
215,216,393,554  [14],  678  [8] 

Governors,  meetings,  42,  102 

Health  care  programs,  436 

Highway  construction,  72  [9],  84,  85 
[3],  108, 309,  367, 382, 383,  393,  622 
[21] 

Housing  programs,  Federal  assistance, 
350,351,372,496  [3],  622  [11] 


State  and  local  government — Continued 

Law    enforcement,    Federal    assistance, 
341, 532, 554  [5, 10],  590 

National  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures, 216 

Occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams, 363 

Offshore  oil  rights,  511  [10] 

Oil  pollution  control  legislation,  388 

Older  persons,  programs,  424 

Public  employees  strikes,  502  [10],  554 
[11],  582  [1] 

Public  works  projects,  616  [6] 

Regional  cooperation,  616  [19] 

State  legislatures 
Awards,  34 
President's  addresses,  84,  195,  532 

Unemployment  benefits,  508 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  28 
Statements  by  the  President 

See  also  Legislation,  remarks  and  state- 
ments on  approval 

Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  re- 
port, 126 

Automobile  emission  standards  deadline, 
extension,  364 

Bell,  Jack,  death,  563 

Biological  and  chemical  weapons,  rati- 
fication of  treaties,  38 

Cambodia 
Evacuation  of  U.S.  Mission  in  Phnom 

Penh,  182 
Fall  of  government,  191 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  death,  170 

Clemency  program  for  draft  evaders  and 
military  deserters,  58,  113,  566 

Commission  on  CIA  Activities  Within 
the  United  States,  establishment,  19 

Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  report  sub- 
mittal, 342 

Common  situs  picketing  bill,  veto,  743 

Considine,  Bob,  death,  588 

Consumer  representation  in  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  658 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
support  for  Federal  funding,  88 

de  Valera,  Eamon,  death,  507 

Domestic  Council  Drug  Abuse  Task 
Force  report,  628 

Drug  abuse  programs,  748 
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Statements  by  the  President — Continued 

Egan,  John  Patrick,  death,  117 

Egyptian-Israeli  troop  disengagement 
agreement,  515 

Electric  utilities  construction,  Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee recommendations,  326 

Emergency  agricultural  bill,  House  ac- 
tion sustaining  veto,  252 

Energy  conservation,  Senate  resolution, 
149 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, activation,  29 

Faisal  Ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  death,  155 

Federal  labor-management  relations  in 
the  Federal  service,  76 

Federal  spending  ceiling,  223 

Foreign  boycott  practices,  689 

Franco,  Francisco,  death,  684 

Grain  sales  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  539,  636 

Haile  Selassie,  death,  505 

Independence  Day,  377 

Indochina  refugee  resettlement  program, 
415, 746 

Jarman,  Repr.  John,  change  in  party 
affiliation,  44 

Job  Corps,  10th  anniversary,  52 

Keating,  Kenneth  B.,  death,  239 

Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A., 
trip  to  Middle  East,  489 

Kluczynski,  Repr.  John  C,  death,  51 

La  Guardia  Airport,  bombing  incident, 
749 

Lincoln,  George  A.,  death,  284 

Little,  Franklin  Rockefeller,  death, 
205 

Mindszenty,  Jozsef  Cardinal,  death,  242 

Moley,  Raymond,  death,  98 

National  Epilepsy  Month,  638 

National  Labor  Relations  Act,  40th  an- 
niversary, 378 

National  Medal  of  Science  awards,  345 

New  York  City's  financial  situation,  683 

Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Common- 
wealth status,  344 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  acti- 
vation, 29 

Oil 

Import  fee-setting  authority,  99 
Price  decontrol,  420, 542 


Statements  by  the  President — Continued 
Organization   of  Petroleum   Exporting 

Countries,  oil  price  increase,  592 
Pettis,  Repr.  Jerry  L.,  death,  94 
Presidential  Clemency  Board,  termina- 
tion, 566 
President's    Commission    on    Olympic 

Sports,  establishment,  338 
Privacy  Act  of  1974, 595 
Pulliam,  Eugene  C,  death,  349 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  nomination  to  be 
U.S.    Ambassador    to    the    United 
Kingdom,  23 
Sato,  Eisaku,  death,  303 
Spain,  President's  departure,  295 
Tax    reduction    extension    bill,    House 

action  sustaining  veto,  735 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel,   terrorist  attack,   123 
Turkey 

U.S.  military  assistance,  73,  427,  608 
U.S.  military  operations,  434 
Vietnam,  Republic  of 
Refugees  assistance,  163,  231 
U.S.  humanitarian  assistance,  161  [1], 

231 
U.S.  mercy  flight  crash  near  Saigon, 

168 
U.S.  personnel,  evacuation,  221 
Vietnam  era  veterans  benefits,  termina- 
tion of  eligibility  period,  246 
Welch,  Richard,  death,  745 
Williams,  Repr.  Lawrence  G.,  death,  407 
World  Environment  Day,  310 
Zionism,  United  Nations  resolution,  640 
Stevens,  John  Paul,  697,  750  [  1  ] 
Stevens,  Sen.  Ted,  704 
Stever,  H.  Guyford,  568 
Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  J.,  272 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  64,  96,  119, 
179,  186,  243  [7],  276  [3],  290  [8], 
316  [5],  354  [10],  456,  459, 460  [1, 4], 
479  [7],  492,  501  [8,  9],  502  [5],  512, 
526,  581  [8],  600  [10],  650,  657  [13], 
666  [25],  695  [5,  16],  717,  750  [5] 
Strip  mining.  See  Surface  mining 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association,  55 
Stump,  Harvey,  Jr.,  272 
Suharto,  381, 709,  710 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program, 
64, 143 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Associate  Justice,  673,  697,  750  [1] 

Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Tope\a, 
Kansas ,565  [8] 

Chief  Justice,  692 

Criteria  for  nominee  selection,  578  [1]* 
678  [4,  7, 18] 

Philosophy,  678  [7] 

Vacancy,  695  [9, 14,17] 
Surface  mining,  28,  64,  75,  152,  270,  488 

[9],  615  [10],  616  [16] 
Surinam 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences  bene- 
ficiary, 668 

President  Johan  Henri  Eliza  Ferrier,  693 
Swearing-in  ceremonies 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
79 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Chairman,  203 

Commerce  Department,  Secretary,  227 

Consumer  Advisory  Council,  member- 
ship, 230 

Defense  Department,  Secretary,  688 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, Chairman,  282 

Federal  Election  Commission,  member- 
ship, 184 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, member,  403 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  370 
Secretary,  480 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, Secretary,  131 

Interior  Department,  Secretary,  327,  633 

Labor  Department,  Secretary,  140 

Librarian  of  Congress,  672 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  Director, 
370 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Chair- 
man, 97 

Office    of    Management    and    Budget, 
Director,  81 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, 158 

Transportation  Department,  Secretary, 
128 

U.S.     Representative     to     the     United 
Nations,  365 


Syria 

Disengagement   of   forces   with   Israel, 

648  [7] 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 

Taft,  Julia,  415 

Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 164 

Taxation 

Bilateral  conventions 
Iceland,  385 
Poland,  40 
Business  taxes 
Investment  tax  credit,  69,  70,  71,  84, 

602  [8],  614,  616  [1],  623 
Reduction,  26,  28,  32,  64,  90  [3,  4], 

614,616  [1],  623,  629,  630,  631 
Reform,  616  [14] 

Windfall  profits,  32,  60,  64,  70,  85  [6], 
109  [7],  283, 488  [7],  538 
Congressional  action,  109  [5,  20],  135, 

138  [10],  164 
Domestic  International   Sales   Corpora- 
tion, 554  [7] 
Education,  private  assistance,  496  [7] 
Elderly  persons,  424 
Energy  conservation,  26 
Energy  tax  rebate,  121,  582  [9] 
Fuel,  excise  tax,  60,  64,  70,  138  [17], 

383,393,678  [16] 
Income  taxes 
Rebates,  26,  28,  32,  36  [2,  29],  39,  46, 

54,70,71,72  [14],  90  [3] 
Reduction,  26,  28,  32,  36  [12],  54,  62, 
64,69,85  [17],  90  [1,3,4],  121, 
125   [8],  157,  164,  171,  354  [7, 
17],  379  [1,  2,  10],  501  [1],  565 
[6],  600  [2],  614,  615  [1],  616 
[1],  617,620  [3,  13],  622  [5,  16, 
22],  623,  626,  629,  630,  631,  647, 
650,666  [15],  695  [20],  717,  731, 
732,735,750  [10] 
Mortgage  interest  tax  credit,  144 
Reform,  157, 164, 169, 171 
Teague,  Repr.  Olin  E.,  112 
TelAviv,Israel,123,125[10] 
Television    interviews.    See   under   News 

media 
Television    News    Directors    Association, 

Radio-,  46 
Teng  Hsiao-ping,  706,  708 
Tennessee,  President's  visit,  615,  616 
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Tennesscc-Tombigbee  Waterway,  616  [12] 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  615  [4],  616 

[13],  678  [17] 
Texas,  President's  visits,  82,  558-562 
Textile  Agreements,   Committee  for  the 

Implementation  of,  311 
Textile  Trade  Policy  Group,  311 
Thailand,    security    assistance    programs, 

649 
Thanksgiving  Day,  694,  695  [24] 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Award,  22 
Thieu,  Nguyen  Van,  85  [12],  166  [2,  6], 

189  [6],  204  [2] 
Thomson,  Vernon,  184 
Thorelli,  Hans  B.,  230 
Thorn,  Gaston,  289  n.,  674 
Tiernan,  Robert,  184 
Tindemans,  Leo,  287  n. 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  466,  467,  468,  469,  471 
Tobacco  price  support  levels,  601 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  278 
Topeka,  Kans.,  83,  84,  85 
Torell,  Bruce,  272 
Tourism  programs,  285,  389 
Trade 

Balance  of  payments,  602  [8],  650 
Developing  countries,  2,  147,  154,  226, 

273,  668 
Domestic  International   Sales   Corpora- 
tion, 554  [7] 
Exchange  of  grain  and  oil,  548,  552  [8], 
582  [8],  616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [12, 
14],  636 
Fair  trade  laws,  192, 196,  220,  723,  724 
Foreign  boycott  practices,  689,  690 
Hazardous  materials,  transportation,  9 
International  relations,  64,  226 
Japan,  relations  with  United  States,  475 
Metric  system  conversion,  744 
People's  Republic  of  China,  discussions, 

622  [14] 
Romania,  agreement  with  United  States, 

210,  211,  668 
Soviet  agreement,  36  [15],  91, 179, 226 
Tariffs,  16,  226 
Textiles,  311 

Trade  Act  of  1974, 2, 64, 226 
Trade  Agreements  program,  226 
U.S.  shipping,  207, 527  [8] 
Trade  Negotiations,  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for,  158,  311 


Trademark  Registration  Treaty,  519 
Transportation 

See  also  specific  mode  of  transportation 
Customs  procedures,  279 
Hazardous  materials,  regulation,  9 
Mass  transit,  85  [3],  128, 393 
Regulatory  reform,  70,   196,  220,  268, 

678  [6] 
Safety  programs,  9,  613,  725 
Saint   Lawrence   Seaway   Development 
Corporation  report,  535 
Transportation,  Department  of 
See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Budget  deferrals  and  rescissions,  11,  72 

[9],  84,  367 
La  Guardia  Airport,  bombing  incident, 

investigation,  749 
Military  incentive  awards  program,  139 
Secretary,  20,  92,  128,  268,  725,  749 
Transportation  Safety  Act  of  1974,  9 
Travel,  President's 
Domestic.  See  specific  city  or  State 
Foreign.  See  Austria;  Belgium;  China, 
People's     Republic     of;     Finland; 
France;  Germany,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of;  Indonesia;  Italy;  Philippines; 
Poland;    Romania;    Spain;    Yugo- 
slavia 
Travel  Program  for  Foreign  Diplomats, 

148 
Travel  Service,  United  States,  285 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  398,  401  n. 
Treasury,  Department  of  the 
See  also  specific  constituent  agencies 
Alexander  Hamilton  Award,  240 
Budget  deferrals,  541,  681 
Secretary,  20,  92,  189  [9],  214,  228,  240, 

311,324,626 
Under  Secretary,  311 
Treaties    and    other    international    agree- 
ments 
Antarctic  Seals,  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of,  730 
Biological  weapons  convention,  37,  38 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  37,  38 
Inter-American    Treaty    of    Reciprocal 
Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  protocol, 
700 
Intergovernmental   Maritime  Consulta- 
tive      Organization       convention, 
amendments,  391 
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Treaties    and    other    international   agree- 
ments— Continued 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968, 

protocol,  188 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  1971, 

protocols,  319 
Nuclear       weapons,       nonproliferation 

treaty,  450 
Polar  bears,  agreement  on  the  conserva- 
tion of,  699 
Psychotropic  substances,  convention,  748 
Radio  Regulations  (Geneva,  1959),  par- 
tial revision,  408 
Shrimp  agreement  with  Brazil,  320 
Taxation  conventions 
Iceland,  385 
Poland,  40 
Trade  agreement  with  Romania,  210, 

211,668 
Trademark  Registration  Treaty,  519 
Trivette,  Alpha,  419 
Trucking  industry 
Compensatory  legislation,  1 1 
Deregulation,  502  [12] 
Motor  carrier   reform   legislation,   675, 
678  [6] 
Trudeau,  Pierre  Elliott,  290  n. 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  6,  85  [16],  479  [6], 

582  [7] 
Tulane  University,  208 
Tunisia,  Prime  Minister  Hedi  Nouira,  233 
Turkey 

Arms    embargo,    Congressional    action, 

479  [10] 
Cyprus,  conflict,  390,  718 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  ben- 
eficiary, 66S 
Illicit  drug  trafficking,  748 
NATO  involvement,  387 
Opium  poppies,  control,  720 
Prime     Minister     Suleyman     Demirel, 

289  n.,  457, 720 
Security  assistance  programs,  649 
U.S.  military  assistance,  73,  91,  179,  276 
[2],  387,  390,  427,  440,  447,  479 
[10],  492, 565  [18],  608 
U.S.  military  operations,  suspension,  434, 
447, 457, 460  [2] 
Tuss  McLaughry  Award,  25 

Uganda,   Generalized   System   of   Prefer- 
ences, 154 


Unemployment.  See  Employment  and  un- 
employment 
Unemployment    Assistance    Act,    Emer- 
gency Jobs  and,  32, 64, 209 
Unemployment  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1975,  Emergency  Compensation  and 
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739  [7,  8],  750  [5,21] 
Apollo-Soyuz   Test   Project,   405,   406, 

412,  428, 482, 624 
Backfire  bomber,  666  [25] 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  aid, 

189  [5] 
Detente  with  United  States,  36   [15], 
276   [3],  289,  290   [2],  354   [10], 
459,  492,  501    [8],  502    [5],  530, 
581    [8],  657   [7],  663,  666   [19, 
22],  695  [22],  739  [8],  750  [5] 
General  Secretary  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  36 
[23],  72  [4],  316  [5],  456,  460  [1, 
8,  13],  622  [4],  657  [14],  666  [25], 
695  [16] 
Intelligence  activities,  354  [16] 
Middle  East  involvement,  45  [2],  204 

[7],  276  [7],  479  [8] 
Naval  policy,  207 
Oil,  exchange  for  U.S.  grain,  582  [8], 

620  [7],  622  [12, 14],  636 
Strategic  arms  limitation,  64,  96,   119, 
179,  186,  243  [7],  276  [3],  290  [8], 
316  [5],  354  [10],  456,  459,  460  [1, 
4],  479  [7],  492,  501  [8, 9],  502  [5], 
512,  526,  581   [8],  600  [10],  650, 
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Transpolar  aviators,  348 
U.S.  grain  sales,  396  [13],  460  [10],  490, 
497  [1,  4],  511  [3,  12],  539,  548, 
552  [8],  554  [2],  571,  581  [6],  582 
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13],  616  [5],  620  [7],  622  [1],  636, 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Con. 
U.S.  trade  relations,  36  [15],  91,  179, 
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Whaling  operations,  30 
United  Kingdom 

European  participation,  276  [4] 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  54,  57, 

61, 290  n.,  456  n.,  457  n.,  680  n. 
U.S.  Ambassador,  23, 657  [12] 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  47 
United  Nations 
Charter  on  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 

of  States,  578  [4] 
Cyprus  conflict,  718 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  720 
Israeli  membership,  552  [9],  581  [10] 
Korea,  Republic  of,  membership,  552  [9] 
Middle  East,  involvement,  276  [7],  517, 

526,648  [7],  655  [5] 
President's  assessment,  650 
Secretary  General,  718 
U.S.  participation,  annual  report,  656 
U.S.  Representative,  365 
Vietnamese  membership,  552  [9] 
Zionism  resolution,  640,  655   [6],  669, 
678  [12] 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 

Environment,  310 
United    Nations    Development   Program, 

161 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  96, 119 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 

111,124,328,690 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  485 
U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings  Commit- 
tee, 33 
United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Medical 

Science  Program,  384 
United  States  Jaycees,  540 
United  States  Metric  Board,  744 
United  States  Military  Academy,  306 
United  States  Postal  Service,  134,  496  [4] 
United  States  Travel  Service,  285 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial,  715 
U.S.S.  Greenville,  426 
U.S.S.  Monterey,  277 
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University  of  Hawaii,  716 
University  of  Michigan  Club,  122 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  264 
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sion, 425 
Uranium  enrichment  program,  357,  358, 

359,  600  [9] 
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Administration  policy,  396  [11],  397 

Community  development,  12,  167,  351 

Federal    assistance,   254,   578  [8],    602 
[17],  622  [3] 

Fiscal  problems,  479  [3] 

General  revenue  sharing,  214 

Health  care  programs,  436 

Housing  programs,  622  [11] 

Municipal  bankruptcy  legislation,  646, 
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Transportation,  85  [3],  128,  383,  393 
Utilities 
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Conversion  from  oil  to  coal,  616  [11] 

Development,  321,  326 

Rate  increases,  615  [2] 

VA.  See  Veterans  Administration 
Vail,  Colo.,  485, 488, 497 
Vail  Symposium,  488 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  380 
Van  Elslande,  Renaat,  287  n. 
Vandenberg,  Sen.  Arthur  H.,  91 
Vatican,  Pope  Paul  VI,  304  n. 
Veterans 

Disability  compensation  benefits,  478 

Educational  benefits,  246,  247 

Employment,  156,  174,  502  [7] 

GI  bill,  554  [4] 

Survivor  benefits,  478 
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Veterans    Disability    Compensation    and 
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Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
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Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  19,  91, 
92,  316  [8],  328,  396  [9],  479  [11], 
501  [15],  511  [11],  552  [5],  602  [6], 
655  [4],  657  [2,  5, 10,  22],  666  [1,  2], 
684  n.,  729 


Vietnam,  Democratic  Republic  of 
Administration  policy,  479  [8] 
Campaign  in  South  Vietnam,  204  [2] 
Soviet  Union,  assistance,  189  [5] 
Vietnam,  Republic  of 
Administration  policy,  479  [8] 
Executions,  243  [12] 
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347 
U.S.  personnel,  evacuation,  179, 189  [12], 

204  [2],  221, 243  [10] 
Vietnam  conflict 
Cease-fire  efforts,  189  [2] 
Communist  actions,  166  [2],  179 
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Draft   evaders    and    military    deserters, 
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566,573  [12] 
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1976  election  campaign  issue,  204  [2] 
Paris  accords,  U.S.  support,  166  [2],  179, 

189  [5] 
President's  assessment,  36  [18,  21],  316 

[3] 
South  Vietnamese  efforts,  166  [2],  204 

[2] 
U.S.  involvement,  36  [21],  109  [3],  166 
[2,  11,  14],  179,  189  [13],  204  [2], 
243  [1,6] 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974, 156 
Vietnam    Humanitarian    Assistance    and 

Evacuation  Act  of  1975,  224 
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236,410,411,667 
Viscardi,  Dr.  Henry,  Jr.,  691 
Voice  of  America,  460  [  14] 
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Congressional  pay  increase,  620  [10] 

Controls,  36  [26],  72  [17],  565  [17] 

Federal  employees,  26, 28,  32, 46,  64, 143, 
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Warsaw,  Poland,  448, 449 
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Weapons.  See  Arms  and  weapons 
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Welch,  Richard,  745 
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